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Aut T — 1 Annual Report of the Revenue Survey Operations 
m the North West Prooinresy the Punjauh and Sindh for Sea-- 
son 1856-57 Calcutta Military Orphan Press 

2 Dry Leaves fiom Central India — Engineer's Journal of In- 
dia and the Colonies Calcutta 

3 Professor Oldham’' s Strictmes on the Geology of Central In- 
dia 

Attention ha^ been recently called to the progress of Re- 
venue Survey Operations iS the North West Provinces, the 
Punjaub and Sindh, by the able Annual Report which Major 
Thuilhcr has furnished for the Seagon 1856 57 This subject, 
so useful in an economic point of view, may not to the general 
reader prove dry and uninterestii^ 

Like the oi^nance survey oi England, that great national 
undertaking, the topographical survey of India is based o/i a 
system of accurate tnangulation Those who are acquaint- ^ 
ed with the system of tnangulation earned on by the Ord- 
nance Survey, or with the internal detaib of work of the 
Southampton Office, will not be at a loss to understand the 
workings of the system m India. The principal series ol 
tnangulation of the Ordnance Sur\ey, carried on with the 
most ngorous precaution and with tlie most perfect mechani- 
cal means which human ingenuity can devise, is scarcely sus- 
ceptible of any appreciahiie error Projected from the mea- 
sured base lines on the shores o£ Lou^li Fo^le and Salisbury 
Plain, the sides of those triangles vary nom sixty to thirty miles. 
Checked by Azimuths of verification, the ratio of error between 
measured base lines and their computed distance scarcely ex- 
ceeds two and a half inches for seven miles. This minuteness 
and accuracy are indispensably necessary, where the object of the 
large triathgulation is to form a basis for a network of smaller 
and subsidiary tnaiglos 

The mode of procedure and the object of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey m India, are precisely the same The superstruc- 

SHTEMBEB, 18')9 A 
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tare of detail topographical work in the two countries 10^ how^ 
erer, widely different 

From the tune when the Ghreat Trigonometrical Survey 
was first commenced by Colonel Lambton in 1801 , it had for 
its obiect the acceptance of a basis for tcmographical survey 
It 18 by fneani of it, to use Colonel Waugh’s expression, that 
the font uutuJ elen^ts retired for commencing a survey are 
obtamed , viz. At, a point of departure, the latitude and longitude 
of which are fixed, 2 ndj a linear element or base of ascertained 
length, 3 rd, an initial Azimuth or true direction of the mendian , 
ana 4 ^, the height above the sea level On this basement is 
the structure of topographical survey in India raised Lets 
costly, perhaps, and less minute than the Ordnance Survey, it is 
admirabW adapted for the reqmremeats of our Indian Elmpire 
In the Ordnance Survey tlie method adopted to fill in the topo- 
graphical detail IB by means of subsidiary tnangles and chain 
measurement, delmeatmg every physical and artificial feature 
This method, admirably adaptea where accuracy and minuteness 
are indispensably necessary, would for our colossal Indian Em- 
pire prove too daw and too costly • • 

The Indian Empire embraces an area of a million and a half 
of square miles. Englaiw^^ Scotland, and Wales, do not exceed 
ninety tiionsand That system, then, of a contoured tngonome- 
tncal survey, of which the contounng alone might be estimated 
to cost 40 Bs per mile, would not satisfy the conditions for 
which a topographical survey in India is necessary , nor would 
it be adapt^ to me physical nature of the country Departing, 
then, from that system, the substitution of the plane table hae 
been adopted for topographical survey operations m Indio. This 
system has been found the least inexpensive and felicitous, it al- 
lows of the snreatest rapidity of execution compatible with cor- 
xectness, and can be entrusted to native agency under Eu- 
ropean supenntendence 
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The results for eleven years are before us^ exemplified la the 
operation of the North-West and Paiyaub surreyi. 


1 

Division o! 
Surveri 

Area Bur 
veyed- 

Total Cost 

A-wrage 
rate pei 
Sqr MUe 

s 

Grant 

allowed. 

Bavinga to 
Govt. 

6 

Bengal 

bqr miles 
6965 69 

1,76,183-1 1 

Bs. 

25-4 7 

W 

1^7,620-04) 

Be 

11,436-14-11 

4 

Ponjaab 

12509 76 

1,60,592 12 0 

12 IS S 

M7,5IS 0 0 

3,076-12-0 

5 

N W Prt>- 
vuicea 

5109 57 

1 49,117 9 9 

29 2-11 

1,50,096 0-0 

978-6-3 

14 

Total for 
Season 

1 1856 57 

24585 02 

j 

4,85,893-6 10 

19 12 2 

4,95,232-04> 

9,338 9 2 


Total for 
1856 56 

18313 

4 19,472-4 5 

1 

1 22-14 5 

1 

5,47,839-511 

: 1,23,367-1 6 


^Difference 

* 

6071 06 

66,421 2 5j 

1 3 2-3 

52,607 6-11 

1,19,028 8-4 


Grand To- 
tal for DL 
Seasons 
1846.47 

155170 45 

35,23 436 4 2 

22-11 4 

40,16,217 15 6^ 

4,94,781-11-J 


Thus at a total cost of Ha ^5,23,436 has an area of 1^55,170 
square miles been surveyed This would give us an estimate 
very much higher than what CoL Waugh r^oned, but which 
nevertheless by the judicious will be thought very Batisfactoiy 
Majoi Thuillier has, by retrenchments^ by the facilities for sur- 
V eying afforded in Ben^l by large areas of ohampai^ Goun- 
try, and m the Punjaub by large tracts of uninhabited and 
waste forest lands, succeeded in shewing the huge 

figure of 4,94,781 Bs. as savings to Government. That this 
method of surveying is the best adopted, and the best which 
under circupsstanoos coulj have been adopted, will scarce* 
ly in the face of these results hp denied That it must rank 
as one of the greatest works of ^blio utili^ undertaken in 
India, bears the truth of its own impress. It is due to Lord 
Bentmck that we owe in a great measure the present plan and 
organization of the work fn 1823, when it was first in con- 
templation to undertake the work of Indian surveys, and to 
execute an atlas, which, on the scale of 4 miles to Uie inch, 
should form a complete topographical delineation of the oountry, 
Mmor Rennel, startled with the very extensive area which was 
to be brought under survey, suggested the cheap and com- 
paratively rapid method of conducting the work on an asironomi- 

A2 
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^ basis. The latitude and longitude of principal stations were 
to be determined by astronomi^ observationsi and their rela- 
tive positions correctly delmeated the intervals were to be 

* filled up'* wntes Major Renncl by compass bearings^ and by 

* time employed as a means of distance (which habit will soon 

* render familiar,} by triangles formed m a coarse way, where the 
^ country is favorably* by furnishing natural marks, and by lati- 
^ tudes and longitudes finally made subsidiary to the ob8er\atioaB 

* above contemplated.” Subsequently he seems to have discarded 
thw opinion More judicious, and sacnhcmg the quantity to 
the quahty. Lord William Bentiock suggested a survey based 
on an accurate system of tnangulation In his minute on this 
sulnect ho sketched with some precision the leading principles 
and the system of internal detail, on which an extensive survey 
should be conducted Those views were eminently sound, 
practical and statesman like , and stand out in strong lelief from 
that narrow and economical policy which characterized the 
Government of Lord EUenboiough on the Ganges Canal ques- 
tion There are some points which must redeem Indian States- 
manship from the slur of either ilnfitness^r incapacity That 
some acts ha^e been characterized by an insouciant style of 
execution, and that the i^stem of piotocolling and delay has 
its inevitable evils, cannot be denied Speedy measures are too 
often intended to dazzle as a coujp de theatre, and want of 
mature deliberation in the undertaking of great national works 
of public utility, may too often be attended with consequences 
of very serious and permanent evil 

The Umted States of America afford us a recent illustra- 
tion It IS incontestable that the cheap Ameiican Hallway 
has signally proved a failure Less permanent, and at com- 
mencement Ifiss expensive, than the system adopted in England 
and the Continent, it has been found by a careful and elaborate 
comparison that the cost for working and maintaining Kailways 
m Amenca, exceeds the cost for the same amount of mileage in 
England Thus in nearly every department, wl\erem perma- 
nency, quality, knd the futui;e are sacrificed to quantity and the 
present, wherever the higher development of skill is undervalu- 
ed, wherever a coup dc theatre is intended, disastrous failure 
must be expected 

In India where the principle source of Revenue springs from 
land, and where endless disputes and litigations must arise from 
contested boundaries, a system of survey operations based on the 
principle of ^vmg permanency to estabushed^nghts, and the pn» 
mary open^tions of which ore directed oosformably to the artifi- 
cial boundaries of estates previously marked out and roughly 
surveyed, will perhaps be found to be better adapted for Indian 
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requirementd than any other system of which the operations might 
be made conformable with natural boundaries. These Estates, 
Mouzahs, or Mehals are often very extensive A cluster of them 
are incorporated in a superior divnion, Pergunnah or Tuppah 
The limits of these are generally bounded by the natural fea- 
tures of the country, a broad river, a narrow mountain torrent, 
or a range of bills and it is with the boundaries of these Per- 
gunnahs that the principal lines of operation, i^e main circuits 
of a Revenue Survey, are made to conform. Subsidiary to 
the mam circuits are the boundaries of the villages comprized 
within the circuit. These have to be surveyed subsequent- 
ly to the mam circuit survey, the an^lar and linear mea- 
surements aifording the data foi plot, while simple deductions 
on the system of traverse, ^ve the arithmetical areas of the 
land surveyed The survey is conducted on the traverse sys- 
tem, or the system of computation by rectangular co-ordi- * 
nates, and it is the simphoity of this system which enables 
extensive areas to be surveyed with rapidity, and the large 
out-turns of work we have noticed to be annually made ho 
well indeed ana successfully had this system of periphery 
measurement, to use 31ajor ThuifZier's expression, been tound 
to work, that in 1837 the Revenue Board N W P suggested 
the scheme of doubhng the establishment, and of obtmmng a 
yearly out-turn of 3,000 square mJes. The mtervals between 
village boundaries are filled up with sketch surveys executed 
with the prismatic compass, or the plane table, on the plan of 
the Bavarian Cadastre In these sketch maps are dehneate<k 
every artificial as well as every physical feature which corned 
under survey, roads, nvers, tanks, temples, village sites, foot- 
paths , every feature which it would be useful to sIuqw for mili- 
tary or pohtical purposes , and even hills, local elevations, or sub- 
sidences may, with sufficient care, be debneated ^th an approach 
to accuracy and truth In open and champaign country great 
accuracy in survey is ncoesBary to shew the proportion ot culti- 
vation to ^ waste or forest lands. In diversified or corrugated 
tracts, broken up by ravines, hills, or and nvers, 

that minuteness of detail is scaVeely necessary It is, however, 
these prominent physical features which set ofiT a map , and on 
the outlines of hills, and the depressions of water-courses, the 
utmost caie in debneation is often bestowed It is just ^ese 
promment physical rebels of hills, table lands, spur, ndge, 
or funjow wluch lend to a plan its chief beauty , and a skilful 
draftsman, by pzpper care, by a judicious distribution of l^ht or 
shade, by attenaop to the rules of shading, or by a skilful and 
artistic coup d'ceil, may enable one to form a pretty accurate 
idea of the vertical height or depression of hills. 
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It 18 perha^ to be regretted that the scope of the Revenue 
SurTe78 should be so limim They bear, 

" A etamp exclusive end professional ” 

To define boundanes, and to give a correct topographical view of 
the country, appear to be their chief end With this object the 
documents that are yearly furnished are a volume of congregated 
village maps on the scafo of four inches to the mile , a oompiktion 
or Pergmmah map on the scale of one mile to the inch , a skele- 
ton map of tnangulation on four miles to the inch , and a reduc- 
ed compilation map on the same minute scale The statistical 
returns, derived from the Khusra or native survey, and inserted 
in the Pei^nnah volumes which accompany these documents, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory The same remarks might be 
applied to the reports illustrative of the country From the 
extracts which Major ThuiUier makes, that conclusion is almost 
' mevitable In no one instance do any of those reports tend to 
illustrate the resources of the country In one of the reports 
among other topics, the sod of Asnee m the lower Den^at is 
noticed as being " very remarkable , after tl^ rains becoming 
* very pulpy , harassing troops, and sometimes transfixing deer” 
In another the lulls of Central Lwfaa are dismissed with the brief 
notice that they ** are thickly wooded, and in a state of nature.” 

A very severe or lU-naturdd critic would feel inclmed to use the 
writers of descnptions so unique, and expressions so primitive, as 
severely as Euclio ever used Staphyla m the Aulularia. But alas I 
the sacredness of official correspondence , who shidl attempt to 
^Bturb the dust, which must cover those sacred repositories and 
adyta, and which like the mysteries of the Bona Dea, must for 
ever be withheld from the profane gaze Let it suffice to s^ that 
in the selections made from these reports by Major Thuil- 
ber, we have seen disappointed We had hoped to have seen 
in them somefbing relative to those interesting fields of un- 
developed resources, the Punjaub and Central India , some re- 
marks relative to the physical or moral organisms of the natives , 
their psychological character as affected by the nature of the 
physic^ infiuenoea^which surround thfm , something* too of the 
beneficial efiects or otherwise of the introduction of our Revenue 
laws. 

We had expected, too, some useful generalisations from the sta- 
tistioal data furnished It is impossible to shew sufficiently the im- 
po(rtance which must accrue from all statistical and collateral en- 
^oines. It IS perhaps an indication of the enhghtemnei^ of the 
tun^ that enqumes on this pomt should m En^md, France, and 
the Continent be prosecuted with so much eagpraess. So deeply too 
were the Court of Directors impressed with its importance that 
they established a statistical office in their Home Department 
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It was the keen appreciation of the weight to be attached 
to all statistical enquiries which distinguished the Govern- 
ment of I^eckar from that of his predecessors^ during the fervor 
of French innovation. It is the unportanoe whiim the His- 
torian of Europe has attached to every statistical detail which 
has given its only weight to his history It is indeed 
the combination of figures alone> that are enabled to buim 
broad generahsaUoas or correctly to estimate ^ihe resources of 
nations. 

At present a Revenue Survey party m India travCTses large 
areas of land^ measures entire provinces, and with the exception 
of furnishing the maM of those districts, perhaps a very little 
more accurate or elalxirate than those which had been pro- 
jected before, leaves no other trace of its advent No senes of 
levels might enable the canal officer to form a pretty aoourate 
idea of the irrigation requirements of his distnct. 

A survey which costs at an average the large sum of fifty 
Rs per mile, ought, we submit, to embrace more comprehensive 
features. Accurate and reliable information ought to he suppk- 
* ed by the sm^veydr on pombeof economic interest , on the sources 
of revenue, on the state of commerce, the manufactures and arts , 
on the state of transit and water communication , on the naviga- 
bility of nvers, and the physical capabilities or faoihties for im- 
gation Nor would it be out of place to advert to the geologi- 
cal structure of the land, its subsoil, general appearance and ca- 
rabilities, as well as its atmospheric and climatic conditions. 
Nor must it be thought that attention to points of this nature^ 
is misdirected The simple record of the moat simple facts col- 
lected by headmen, have in the hands of the architect enabled 
him to build up some of the loftiest generalisations or finest 
theories. It is to thermal agencies that the resultant effect 
of all that 18 peculiar in nature is mainly attnbfitable. A coiv 
reel acquaintance with the different temperatures of different 
places, enables one to form a pretty accurate idea of their 
palaeontology Every one knows that the date palm will not 
ripen under TO"" Fahrenheit, and that the ^ine cannot be cul- 
tivated under 72® That simpldi^fact gave to Arago the clue 
to one of the most brilliant deductions of the present 4ay , that 
within the histone penod at the least there has been no amire- 
ciable decrease in the thermal agencies of this earth. Such are 
a few of the most salient points on which we had looked to for 
informaj;ion, and as usual we have had to search for it out of the 
sacred pale of roi^ne 

The map whi^ ^ajor Thuillier has appended to his report, 
will shew approximate!} how much of the l^njaub and the Cis 
Sutlej States has been suneved Contemporaneously with 
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the Revenue Survey of these Provinces^ the Trigonometrical 
Sarvey of the upper portion^ embracing the Cashmeer Valley 
and the Jhelum and Feshawur divisions, had been earned on 
A line drawn from Hurdwar on the Ganges, parallel with the 
base of the Great Himalaya range, exclumng a small slip em- 
bracing the distncts of Uoshiarpoor, Sultanpore, and Kote 
Kangra, and terminating with the Find Dadun Khan, and Chi 
chalee range o^ummulitic limestone hills, forms the demarcation 
between the two surveys. Four Revenue Survey parties have 
been employed on this interesting held The results arc satis- 
factory Major Thuilher thus wntes. " Whilst the surveys in 
'the J^orth West and Central Provinces may be said to be but 
' commencing, and a wide held lies before us in different quarters , 
' those in the Punjaub are very nearly drawing to a close, the 
' Smdh Sagur Dooab and Derajat are alone occupied by our par- 
' ties , the progress m the former is approaching a junction, near 
' the Salt Range, with the topographical operations under the 
' Surveyor General of India, and will perhaps be brought to a 
' conclusion bv the end of season 1858-59 The Derajat work 
'is also imidly advancing, but will* occupy least two seasons 

' more ” The maps of Shapore and Jhung, Major Thuilher re 
ports, have been compiled those of Khangur have been com- 
menced , those of Goozerat and Googaira have been sent to the 
Press, as have also the maps of the five districts of the Lahore 
Division. This adds one more instance to the facility with which 
operations of every kind seem to be carried on in the Punjaub 
^ It IS not alone in a political aspect that the Punjaub has been 
so pre-eminently distingmshed from the other Provinces of In- 
dia. It 16 not to the statesman alone that it proves interesting 
To the antiquary, the geologist, the naturalist, it offers a useful 
field for research and discovery The plains of the Hazara, the 
fields of the Sindh Sagur Dooab, Furwalla, the chain of the 
Kurangli mountains, are as interesting from the ancient tradi- 
tionary legends associated with them, as Moodkee, Alliwal, 
Ferozeshah and Goozerat from the memory of great and recent 
battles fought thpre The monumeittal remains, the traces of 
sculpture, of architecture, of «^e arts, bear the impress of the 
Scytho-Grecian period In those provineea where the suoces- 
80 TS of Alexander reigned, where the Pali and Bactnan lan- 
guages were once spoken, where western civilization first dawn- 
ed amidst the Erebus of Asiatic barbarism, there is very much 
yet left for antiquarian study No ancient documents^ no Gre- 
cian history, no Pah record still extant, may he found to tell of 
those tunes — ^these the Mussulmans sedulc^iy destroyed But 
in the coins, those broken tablets of history, and m the rough 
etchings on stone, the surface history of that period may be 
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read. Xhoee barbano coins and rude ekduags would serve as 
the oonnecting Luke between the {wsi and present of Ifortiheva 
Indian history, and by taking ns biuik thrtmgk the kmg vista of 
Tory nearly twenty oentnnes, introduce ns to the dark and 
fabled periods of Indian history jEram which ve^ mooh of that 
chivalry winch hves m its tradition and gives hie to its Iftgftgd^ 
appears to have sprung Those coins baam^ mostly the 
press of Vikramaaytya, of Kadphises and of &iaichiuder, the 
ikbled Osins, take ns back to the times when, after the first 
sho^ of the Bactnan invasion, the two races, the Scytho-Chreek 
and Asiatic, became intermixed, or mtrodnce ns to the wars of 
Sah Vahana and Yikramadytya , to the combats between tho 
Rakass and Russalo, typical, according to Major Abbot’s iheory, 
of the great contest between the nval and contemporaneous 
faiths of Chnatiaaity and Boodhism, which here first met on omn* 
mon ground , to the ongin of the B^jpoote of Central India, and 
the Gukkurs of the Sindh Sagur Boab , to the first nse of that 
massive and stupendous form of suporstition which overspread 
India from the Himmalayah to Ceylon, acknowledging like the 
Gnostics the existdbce of the^ne creative self-existent prmciple, 
Adi Budhar— the Aion of the flatter sect, firom which all life 
and being emanated and to which they again ultimately tend , and 
to the first nse of the still darker faith of Thuggism Thus too 
with its traditions and the traces of its ancient architecture. 
Like the coins found on the banks of the Indus and Jhelum 
bearing the impress of Basileua Basiledn, they too tell of the 
race wich once ruled tliere, and of past greatness. How small 
the vestiges now of that greatness , how degenerate now the 
descendants of that once ennobled stock I And as those strong 
lights and shades of past greatness and evanescent kingdoms 
pass before the nund as in a drama, it turns horn th^mi with 
something of the same melancholy with which ft might have 
viewed shadowy procession of Banqno’s descendants, in 
magic caverns of the weird sisters. 

To turn from the science which teaches ns 

Td mark of mighty things, the narro^ grave” 

It 18 not necessary to point to any vety large portion of the Punjanb 
to shew how intensely interesting must be the geological study 
of the country Any small section will illustrate oar position 
Befemng once again to the map which Miyor Thmlherappendsy 
we shall take up the line of hills which is tl^re shewn as the base 
of the arM embraced in the topognqihioal survey operationa under 
the Surveyor GenmraL That ran^ m its geologuud ohamoter is 
of themoBt intereamaffnatore. It mrms a continmdmn Westward 
of the Sewahk rim^e* Parallel with the base of the great Him* 
malayahsit travereeeui a Sputh Westerly dueotKm all that elavat* 

SSTTSMBEB^ 18S9 B 
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cd tnot of countiy ^ing above the line of watoisshede^ of tlie 
Pmijaiib, from the Sutledge to the Jhelnxn^ where it forma the 
Klionan ran^ , etill maintaining its parallelism lower down it 
ugam protrudes m the Sorafu hills. Across the Jhelum, the 
dassiou Hydaspes, it presents itself in the bol(^ scarped lime- 
stone range of the Salt formation^ and m the Chichalee range 
The mtemting notiees of Falconer and Cautley have made us 
acc^oainted wath some features of their Uthological character^ 
wmlst those of Mr Flemming of a later date have introduced us 
to their geological nature There is much however jet left to 
be done. So wide a field for research appears to us to have 
had as jet very few observers, and we should be very glad to 
receive even stray sheets from these interesting fields. 

Turn we to Central India, and to Major Thnilher’s report 
Major Thinlber purposes to supply a long needed desideratum 
by an approximate map on the scale of eight miles to the inch, 
of this Ii^e tract of hitherto almost unexplored country He 
ihuB states its wants and proposes its remedy The geo- 

* graphy of Central India including Malwa, Meywar, Marwar, 
' Jeypore, Joudpore and other B^pootana and adjommg States 
^ beipg but little known, and no commonly correct majis being 

* available, I have for several years past been engaged on a ge- 

* neral compilation of the tract in question, on the eight mile to 

* the inch scale, which I am happy to say has at length been 

* completed and is now m the Press, undergoing transfer to the 

* stone with all the rapidity possible The map will embrace 
^ ail the countries between the Cis-Sutlej States Frontier, and 

* Kumal m the North, and the Nerbudda nver on the South, 

* and from the meridian of Saugor including Sindhia’s temtory 

* on the East, to the Smdh and Bombay Presidency Frontier 

* on the West , and although a large portion of it is of necessity 

* merely approximately correct, laid down prior to any regular 

* survey, yet I have no doubt it will be found to supply a very 

* great want, and serve a good purpose, pending the number of 

' years which must elapse before all the native States can be sur- 
' veyed-’' ^ * 

Two survey parties havd labored m this interesting field 
One under the command of Captain Yanrenen, had their head- 
quarters at Jubbulpore , the other, under the late Captain Bla- 
grave, cantoned at Saugor The surveys broke ground in the 
winter of 1855 , and on the Ist June 1857 all field operations 
tmimated owmg to the Mutuues . 

It would j^rhaps be mterestii^ to trace ^ causes of mututy 
in Central &dia. Major Thmluer’s skq^ of this ontical pe- 
riod IS very meagre and mcidental How it is that the agncul- 
tml masses, who form nearly the entire population of India, 
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should, after having enjoyed for nearly a centnry ^ ble^mgs ef 
good Government, have been found arrayed aranirt order and 
law , how It 18 that a simple Mihtary revolt Bhomd have meroed 
into a national revolt , how it is that the entare machme of Go- 
vernment, recently bo perfect and bo entire, ahonld m a few brief 
months have been so rapidly disorganized , how the Indian Empire 
should very nearly have been on the verge of a dissolution like 
that of 1707, must always prove an mteresting froblem. Nor 
does the question afford an easy solution So confused have 
been the events, and eo httle plan or combination has been dis- 
played, that the efforts everywhere, hke the vanegated threads in 
shot silk, have an ever glancing and changing aspect. Great 
events spring from trifles. Every one remembers Voltaire’s sar- 
castic taunt ** The revolution which brought about the treaty 
‘ of Utrecht, which displaced Marlborough, which changed the 
^ destinies of Europe for a time, might be trac^ to Mrs. Masham’s 
* anger, occasioned by the Duchess of Marlborough who acciden- 
« tally overturned a cup of water on her brocade ” That tren- 
chant sarcasm con^ns much serious truth The spnngs of great 
rebellions are too often found in the recesses of a few des^mng 
hearts , and onginatmg in the purheus of the Palace of Delhi, 
the Indian Rebellion has been precipatcd by that effete native 
aristocracy whom the almost prophetic pen of Napier descri- 
bed as the inveterate enemy to Anglo-Saxon progress, by a 
very large class of native oflicials, and by all that class of turbu- 
lent spirits who have nothing to lose and everything to gam by 
anarchy and confusion The means were found m the weak- 
ness of the Army system 

We are aware that there is a tendency to ascribe to broad general 
principles the Indian Rebellion of 1857, and writers have not 
been wanting to bring forward the old truisms regard to 
the motives of rebelhon in India. RebeUions ore caused by mis- 
government , — the rum or prosperity of a State depends 
upon the administration of its Government , — there is a limit 
to the endurance of the multitude, and when earned to ex- 
cess, the fahlt is alone d&cnbable to the Government. Such 
are a few of the sophisms whicfr have been brought to bear 
on the subject, and in Europe fusiomsts and abolitionists 
alike pointed to the dislike which the Asiatics evinced for the 
Anglo-Saxon rule At a later i>enod a small class pomted to the 
incubus of the land tax as the motive for disaffection 

It was ^not misgovermnent that caused the Rebellion. In In- 
dia where, amongst Jndians, independence of thought is eo seldom 
exercised, even grahtyig that great and radical d^eots m our 
Civil Administration existed, we deny that they have had any 
part in causing the Rebellion. The fact of the existence of an 
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flttoneonB political i^stem , of the dead weight of the Ovil Ser 
vice , of the annual deficit of two imUions , of reTenues wasted, 
might have existed and existed for ever, without producing any 
popular outburst of native feeling Subjects bke these are not 
generally canvassed by the natives. 

It would perhaps be absurd to ascribe to the motives of rebelli- 
on in India the causds from which have sprung rebellion in free 
and civilused ftates Terms which there nave a significance are 
without meamn^ when applied to the apathetic race with whom 
we have had during two centuries to deal The calm and philo- 
sophic mind of Burke might have traced, amidst the sudden efFer- 
vesence and powerful passion for liberty , amidst the sweeping 
away of order, monarchy and religion , amidst the anarchy and 
terror, the unprecedented calamities and unparalleled crimes of 
the French Revolution, the march of a principle, of an idea, 
of a logical process of conviction The Historian of Europe may 
have traced m the passions called forth m the wars of Clovis and 
Charlemagne, in the victories of Martel, in the Jacquene rebellion, 
m the religions contests between the follovrers of Jansen and 
Moima, in the wars of Loms XIV , the embodiiflent of a lofty 
idea. In the Indian Rebellion we shall find alone abject pas- 
sion developed For the causes of that Rebellion we must turn 
to the evils of the Army system, to a fatal conciliatory pohcy to- 
wards native parvenus , to a stoical indifference to the condition 
of the masses , to a too great respect for Indian nationalities, caste, 
and religions , and to a too great confidence in the honesty of the 
native character Something perhaps may be owing to the anta- 
gonism of race , something to the indifference which did not 
supply a sufficient number of European Regiments when it or- 
dered Lord Dalhousie to annex Oude 

The distusbances in Central India formed an episode to the 
jnain action of events which occurred m the Upper Provinces. 
While those dark tragic scenes were in the North West being 
enacted with such wild recklessness , while fitful rumours were 
fiying about the horrors at Cawnpoj^e, the massacre at Jhansie, 
HanS, and Hi^Bar, while ijfiQ personnel and staff of the Go- 
vernment of the North West, and the residents, were forc- 
ed to seek protection m the Agra Fort , Rebellion might be said 
only to have grazed the Saugor and Nerbudda Temtones. 

The jpTogress of Revolt is one of uncertainty It is, to use an 
expression which Macaulay has lent ns, like treading on the fine 
crust of ashes beneath which the lava fiercely bums. No Anglo- 
Saxon m a station where a Bengal Corps located could feel 
himself safe A smgle spark might mfiame that huge mass of 
combustible matter which would unsettle provmcee It is no 
wonder ^en that the pulse of public feebng m every station in 
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Upper and Central India should have Tibrated with an inegula* 
Tiij wb<A almost defied description WhereTer a Bengal Ee- 
giment was located , wherever a spint of mutiny manifested it- 
self within a hundred miles, there suspicion was the evil genius 
which seemed to mark the station for its own. Alarmists jgave 
^e cry, and people ran with eagerness to defend the first tnidc 
house into whidi provisions could be thrc^wn It is no wonder 
then that in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories pubhc feeling 
dunng those critical months should have under^one^ to use a me- 
taphor borrowed from toy-shops, all the diverting oscillations of 
a tombola, and that the residents of Saugor should have 
thrown themselves into the Fort and those of Jubbulpore 
into the Agency The arrival of the Kamptee Moveable Column 
at Jubbulpore on the 19th August 1857, and the secession of 
the 52nd B N 1 who left the treasure and spare stand of 
arms untouched, relieved the residents of this station from the 
incubus of fear It was not till a later period that the Saugor 
gamson was relieved 

In consequence^ of these events, and on the representation of 
Major Erslwe to tlie Government, all survey operations m the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Terntonea were diacontinued , and the 
two surveys transferred to the Nagpore Province. The out-turn 
of work appears to have been satisfactory The cliarges were 
higher than thoft>e of the North West, and very much higher 
than those of the Punjaub surveys. The high charges may 
perhaps be attnbutable to the difiicult nature of the country 
which hod to be surve) ed, and to the large employment of coolie « 
labor which had to be impressed Of the physical nature of the 

Nerbudda basin, of its geological and accidental features, a great 
deal has been recently written 

Not three years ago the brothers Sclilagintweit paid a visit to 
that interesting country The short memoir of the geological 
character of the country published by them is both interesting 
and usefuL In the some field had labored Dr Spry, Captam 
Coulthard, and Dr Spilsbury We have before us Mr Oldham’s 
Geological Strictures, and*8omo stray shots, il]^trative of a por- 
tion oi its physical features, contributed by Mr Chve to the jEh^ 
gtneer's Journal IV e shall make no apology for adverting to 
these, as both Mr Oldham’s memoir and Mr Clive’s notes djus- 
trate that portion of country embraced m the Eeveuue Survey 
operations of this Province 

Travq^lmg in India has not yet been exhausted of its interest. 
There are many pj^rts of the continent which are yet perfecUy un- 
known Narrativci qf travels in India such as those which Hum- 
boldt and Livingstone, Captam Basil Hall and Frankhn, have 
givmi us oi the countries they iisited , such as those which muet 
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TBUtk With the standard works of this descnptioii, we haye as jtt 
bat few of Many parts of India are yet but a terra inoo«piita. 
Kevertheloss m its vast fields a few obserrers have occaeionaUy la- 
bored , and the names of Yoysey, Maloolmson^ IIislop and Car- 
ter^ will perhaps stand out in reh^ from the sombre back-ground 
of oallous mdifferenoe which has been displayed by Europeans m 
India. Yaluablo os tl\eir contributions are to geological scienoey 
they do not s^ifficiently illustrate the physiom cbi^acter of the 
country What we require are works of travels which would 
illustrate the country, which would afford descriptive Yimettes 
of Indian scenery, as well as correct daguerreotypes of Indian 
manners and customs How few books are there which do ^ve 
us a correct description of the country, or of particular sections 
of it, such as they are Sir Alei^ander Bumes and Dr Hooker, 
Heber and Sleeman, have indeed left interesting notices of the 
countries through which they passed. But how vast a field for 
research and observation vet lies before us 

In India every physical feature is colossal Its shady groves, 
its vast plains, its lugh hills, its broad rivers^ its dense jungles, 
its vast solitudes, its magnificent twater-falls, require a gemus 
commensurate with them to understand it Perhaps that me- 
lancholy genius of Chateaubriand which loved to identify itself 
with vast solitudes, which was never so much at home, as when 
in the simple garb of the Emigre he found himself associated 
with the backwoods of America or the falls of Niagara, is best 
fitted to rightly understaucl and give expression to its vastness 
and sublimity 

Where there has never been much accuracy of information, 
there will always be a tendency to exaggerate or depreciate Ac- 
cording to the different leanings of partiality or prejudice, vanity 
or Ignorance loo easily dazzled will eithei accord too much or 
yield too littlb The patriot Roman fiattered himself into the 
oelief that the provinces which comprized the Roman Empire, 
extended to every portion of the known globe The patriot 
Hindoo believed that Mount Meru occupied the centre of tlie 
earth, that its sidj^ were studded witl^precious stondis, gems and 
rubies, that it was surrounded by concentric belts or circles 
of land divided from each other by seas of wine, milk and sugar, 
and that its summits afforded a terrestrial parade to the travel- 
ler who was BO fortunate as to attain to it 

The vivid and interesting accounts given by Campbell and 
Sierwill of the approaches to those massive elevations which he 
bevond Darjeehng, are scarcely inferior in their attractive no- 
vel^ to those which Mr Albert Smith and George Barnard 
have given us of their passage Overlan(f or over lea Grandes 
Millets. In a geological view, every variety of formation firom 
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the primary to the tertiary are here exposed in its naked 
landslips, in its pine clad valleys, or among its less elevated, 
sombre, scragged, end furrowed spurs. From that unbroken 
Ime of glaciers amidst the regions <Jf perpetual snow, the most 
stupendoos hills and the most striking mountains, whether for 
the unpresBiveneBB of their character, ruggedness of outline, or 
the stammg and abrupt grandeur of their pinnacled and castellat- 
ed forms, stand oat in relief against azure and fifthomless skies. 
Lower down amongst its furrows or elevated valleys, amidst 
dense solitudes unbroken by any sounds except by the bocnning, 
hissing and thundenng of some rolhng avalanche, flourish mptS- 
mieval silence giant forests of verdurous pine Scenes more 
nigged than Salvator RoBa dashed, or more ethereal than any over 
which the pencils of Horace Vernet or Claude Lorrame ever 
flung the soft radiance ot a winter’s sun, are there to be found. 

Nor does our estimation of the Indian Empire lessen when 
we become statistically acquainted with it The following 
figures from an official report laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons m 1831, will give us an accurate idea of its 
dimensions, and population • 

„ , T Miles Population. 

Bengal Lower Provinces, 153,862 37,500,000 

Bengal Upper Provmces, 66,510 32,200,000 

Bengal Cessions from Berar, 85,700 3,200,000 

j Bengal, 306,012 72,900,000 

141,923 13.500,000 

64,938 6,800,000 

*11 Total Bntash possessions, 512,873 93,200,000 

614,610 . 43,022,700 
Pimaab, g0,000 3,500,000 

100,000 1 , 000,000 

^ Total of all India, 1,287,483 140,722,700 

A coTBory gl^ce at the map o( Europe wih shew that the 

surface uea of India is very nearly as large as the surface area of 
Aat continent, if we take from it the Northern wastes of Bus- 
sia. Ihe population is however one-swth less. Of these laree 
ter* the political division of the Sangor mid Netb^ 
Terntones ^tends over an area of only 30,(X)0 square miles, in 

msh uB with an outline of its physical features The Tl.li. form 


1,287,483 140,722,700 
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Ab most proimaent featoro of this pt^rtiazi of tba Narbndda 
fcaain. Two rangofl numing parallel to eaoh othar» beanw diet 
Uactive namesj tod presenting striking but essentially diTOrent 
physical contours, sttbsidep in a partially synolinal des^t, if we 
may be allowed the expression, into the rferbudda valley To the 
North, forming the Southern boondaxv of Upper or Gangetie 
Hindoatan, is the Yindhyan range This range runs throujA 
ihe whole of Central India, from the deserts of Goozerat to toe 
Ganges supported on one side by the elevated table and high 
l^teauB of Bundelkhund, and on the other abutting in well &- 
naed though separate and detached hills on the Nerbudda nter 
It lies between tlie parallels of 23^^ and 25° North latitude. 
To the South is the chain of the Satpooras, supported by the 
Konue table land, and the Sanjee hills. Between these paiallel 
raises flows the Nerbudda nver 

£ the high elevations of Amerkuntuck very nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea level, in jungles where a dea^y miasma arises, 
this nver takes its nse. It nils from a swamp held sacred by 
the natives, then unwinds itself among t^e hills and flows 
over basaltic channels, and through chasms which it forces 
throng the rooks Lower down it assumes all the impe- 
tuosity of a mountain torrent turbid, tumultuous, brawling, 
dttflhing over rocks of basaltic or dolomitio marble, or gra- 
xute , It flings its waters in cascades of the most bnlliant jet 
d’eaux, or widens out into most lovely reaches and crystal pools. 
Fed by the numerous streams which take their nse from the 
hills alluded to, it acquires a larger volume, and after forming 
the falls of Mandia, the cascades of Mundhar, and the rapids of 
the Heronpall and Mookree, it debouches into the Indian Ocean. 
The precipitate character, and the abrupt nature of its rocky 
banks covere^ with thick, and in many places impenetrable, jun- 
gle, ^ve an air of the picturesque to tins stream. 

The three pnncipal groups of Bundair, Kymoro and Rewah, 
form the Yinuhyan range North of the Nerbudda. The general 
lithological chai^teT ol these hills is sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone. Mr ClMfe sketches K/more and Buhdair ranges 
in the vicimty of Jubbulpore"*^ 

^ In order to give, in the abeenoe of any sketch map, an idea of these 
hlBs, it would perhaps be necessary to give in detail the direction which 
they take up Their hue of direction and more lemeoially of those of igne- 
sns origin is from West to East The first of the group which deserves 
ipenbon is the Kymore Soar or Bange It is a continuation Westward 
ef toot Anticlinal range which extends itself m an Easter^ direction, 
tfarouj^ nearly the whole length of Zillsh Jubhulpore, paemw throu^ 
Pflfgannahs Herapore, Fatun, Kuttungee, Sfi^c^he and ^ownbun, 
and idimh, from their prominent peaks and rugged outlinee, have been made 
jnm of both I7 the great Tngonometneal and Bevenue Surv^ for tnan- 
bullion.’* 
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These rocks are pnncipally sandstone The Kymore Scar in 
Pergunnah Herapore extends along the North banks of the He- 
ron, from Ameikho to a short distance of the hills ne^ the 
Milage of Herapore It is entirely ‘barren of vegetation except 
at Its foot The debris and fragments of stone which liave 
peeled off fiom some disrupting force or the action of the atmos- 
phere, are immense, some of them exceeding a thousand tons 
Along this lino of hills are the sites of some of*lhe ancient vil- 
lages of Gondwana, and on the table land to the North, not 
far from Herapore, traces of dilapidated fortifications may still 
be seen by the cunous tiaiellcr or enquiring native pedestrian 
These hills form a cul de sac or i alley, with the great table 
land of the Bundair to the North, from winch they are separated 
by deep intervening strata. 

To the South, and nearly at its foot, flows the Heron, From 
the summit of this hill one can look down between the high 
banks and deeply wooded gk ns tin ougU Avbich the nver flows, 
on the crystal water of the stream itbclt a lovely cascade form- 
ed by a single fail, of a few feet deep, winch sends the stream on- 
waul, no longer chattering ‘in little ahaqis and trebles’, but with 
all the impetuosity of a tuibid mountain torrent affording very 
fine morceaux of lull and ri\er sccneiy The North i«ice of 
these lulls picscnts a more precipitous appearance than the 
South, the daik masses of rock haAing scarcely a particle of clay , 
but on the South, Avhcie the angle of inclination is something 
more than 45% theie is a tough feriugiiious clay formed by the 
disintegration of quaitz eindstone and trap, whmh affords’^ 
support to tlie manj large trees wIulIi ha\c sprung up on this 
fall The soil between this ringe and the table land is the 
black cotton, which yields rich crops of gram and wheat. 

The escarpment of the table Ixml of the Buqdiir runs in a 
Noith Westcily direction On the West tOAsards Dumoh 
there is a gradual synclinal descent towards the plains. On 
the East towards the large Milage of Kuttungee, it comes 
to an abrupt and somewhat unexpected termination The 
scarped sides are heavy and roupded, and ?he transverse fis- 
suies and gorges, thickly wooded and denuded of their asso- 
ciated alluvium by the lull toiTents to which they give a passage, 
break the sameness and vaiy the apjiearance of the hills. The 
fluviatile action of these streams has bioken up the country at 
the foot of tlie table, and given it an indented appearance, whde 
tlieir degrading and transporting force, (the velocity of many 
duiing rains, *80 far as a mile from the dip of the table, ex- 
ceeding 36 inches t)eB second,) is such as to remove large masses 
of clay, marl, and boulder from the hills, and to deposit them below 
The general level of this table land vanes from 1,500 to 2,500 
^Septembrii, 1859 j C 
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feet above flie eea. TThe G T Station of Kuloomer is the highest 
point on the table. It stands in latitude 23*^ 27' 52^^ longitude 79° 
46' 51" This forms a description of but a small section of these 
bills That section may bftwever be taken to represent the two 
groups. The lithologic^ character of the Kymore is sandstone 
with associated beds of arenaceous shales That of the Bundair 
IB thus characterized ‘^The substratum of the table land appears 
' to be gneiss ^metnnes merging into granite It is overlaid by 

* red sandstone, with its limestones, shales, clays, and conglome- 

* rates.’’ The Kewah groups are limestone, shales, and sandstone 

It 18 amongst tlie groups of the Vindhyan range that the 
sandstone formation of Central India is most fully developed 
and no question con be more interesting than that which relates 
to the geological age of this formation It has been left unan- 
swered Mr Oldham remarks “ that the general physical rela- 

* tion of the rocks should be determined, and the seveial gioups 

* established, on such eMdence derived from the actual arrange- 

* ment and sequence of the rocks, rather than from some fanci- 
' ed or imperfectly established analogies, derived from partial- 

* ly collected or partially examined Organic lemams*” This sim- 
ply waives the difficulty It is indeed seldom that any formation 
is any where found so fully dev eloped as to allow of its being iden- 
tified pnmfi facie with the system to which it belongs Wo se- 
nes are found so well defined as to enable us to classify tliem 
at sight It IS careful observation and research that must 
supply the desiderata, and an imperfect or partial examination 
may too often be incouclusn^c or fallacious 

Even those formations which in the Biitish Isles are the most 
completely developed, must at fii&t have been associated with 
the same indefinitiveness of character The old red sand- 
Btone of Eur^ipean geologists will answer as an illustration 
Scarcely any group has been so fully developed or clear- 
ly identified The plant impressions, berries, ferns, leaves 
and equisetaceic are distinct. So are all its fossil ichthyolites 
Yet distinct as these are, and presenting as thqy do clear- 
ly marked trace8»^»f a new organism, requires the minutest ob- 
servation to distinguish then' peculianties The Silurian series 
of Sir B. J Murchison fades imperceptibly into the Grauwacke 
system which underlies it. The ptencthys of the old red sand- 
stone, 18 but « bttle more advanced than the simpler asaphus of 
the Silurian and often while the sub-medial red sandstone 
of the senes may only be represented by a few indistinct are- 
naceous beds, no well defined senes corresponding to Ibe snpe- 
nor strata may be discoverable at all • * 

To the South of the Nerbudda the Mahadewa bills nse to the 
height of nearly 5000 feet The upper sandstones which form 
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the mass of these grouw have been s^erally referred to die Jtt^ 
rasfiic period Care^ and varied oWrvations have however led 
Mr Hwlop, who appears to have made these groups hia study, to 
refer them to a more recent ^riodL • The coarse arenaceous beds 
reticulated with ferruginous hands, he was led to class among the 
upper members of the cretaceous series, while the underlynig 
beds appeared to be a transition betweeu tlie Lias and Jura for- 
mations. In Mr Oldham’s Memoir the geological i^e of this 
group 18 described as unknown, a few vegetable and fossil 
stems alone being found 

Below the sandstone formations of the Nerbudda basin are the 
gneiss and mica schist senes These occur to the South of tlie 
sandstone groups, and may be considered as an offshoot from the 
Vindhyan groups It is here that the abrupt and the picturesque 
are chiefly to be found “ A line drawn through the village 
of Seinpoora in laU 24°-(y-ir m the direction of Koombi, South, 
marks the change from the caiboniferous systems of the red sand- 
stone and Its associated trap, to the schistose and crystalline for- 
mations We a^e no longer amongst rocks of the secondary 
formation, we have left tho transition with its red sandstone and 
limestones far belunfl Outciops of gneiss and beds of finely 
laminated mica schist, gu e idcnce ot our treading on primary 
rocks. The soil from the comparatively loosely aggregate black 
cotton has changed into a very compact and hard clay marl 
Foliated chlorite slate of a dark green oi oln o colour, protrudes 
above the soil, and granite of a highly cry ^tallme character is not 
unfrequentlpr found outlying The Biltce hills are in Pergun-^ 
nah Koombi They foim a semi-circle, running m a North East- 
cily direction These lulls are nearly all schistose, gneiss form- 
ing the lower while mica schist foims the upper strata. Those 
who delight m the picturesque of hill and dale scenery, and 
would loc^ for it amongst the hills of tins basin oi the Nerbudda 
Valley, must find it amongst the abrupt declivities, deep fissures 
transverse goiges, aud thickly wooded glens of this range. It is 
amongst the gneiss and mica schist fonnations that much of the 
wild and the abrupt in nStiire occurs. H disuse in every direc- 
tion Thrown together in groups, or rising one above another, 
they resemble the tieis m a tertiary formation • * * 

The granite in this locality vanes from a highly crystalline, to 
a loosely aggregated siliceous rock of quartz and felspar No- 
where does It appear that these rocks are made use of by the na- 
tives. Putcrops of slate and gneiss very little weather-worn, 
or blad^ened, present an apj^orance the most interestiw from 
their very iioyelt{r . The villager regards them as an meum- 
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branoe.”* For these groups Mr Oldham has adopted the name 
of Sub-Kjmore ^ 

The provisional classification of tl^e formations of the Vindhy- 
an range into senes beani6g the local name of the ^oups them- 
selves, has a tendency to overburthen the multiplicity of a no- 
menclature already too large, and to establish a brother nomen- 
clature for the Indian formations Like chemistry, like botany, 
like almost evljry other empirical science, geology has suffer^ 
from a rage for Domenclaturc Before a sufhcient collection of 
facts can be made, and a basis obtained for a systematic and scien- 
tific classification, before general terms can acquire a universal 
and acknowledged circulation, these sciences must necessarily 
Butfer from an e\ il of this nature And that they must sutler is 
self-evident, so many arc the species presented which have 
to be named Botany presents 100,000 species of plants The 
chemist from fifty elements by a varied combination repro- 
duces a thousand others which require to be named Thus 
too in geology From the time of Werner to that of Sir II 
J Murchison, every new writer commences by making a tabula 
rasa of previous nomeiiclaturo * ' 

The geological survey under Mr Oldham is isolated from 
the other surveys- It would appear that there is at present no 
connection between tlus and the Revenue Survey Wheie so 
many kindred departments arc employed in the same field, there 
ought to be an effort to give unity to their isolated labors 
Sciences of a kindred natuic assist each other It was not 
until meteorology was applied to marine geography, that its 
utility was acknowledged , not till then were the isolated obser- 
•vations of a few sa ants rendered a\ ail ible for the purposes of 
science , not till then could Lieutenant Maury have published 
Lis useful chiy ts and directions, which have proved such valu- 
able helps to nautical science, and liave shortened distances by 
something more than a fourth of their time 

Professor Oldham, or Mr Medheott, or any other geological 
surveyor, at present makes a rapid detour over tlie country, and 
pubhshes a memojt \ cry brief, \ ery* scanty, of the classification 
of rocks, their geological erds, and the distiibution of pnstine 
organic life among the strata, without those auxiliaries of physi- 
cal illustration which a topographical map on a large scale would 
afford The assistants of Major Thuiliicr furnish maps on the 
scale of 1 mile to the inch, very artishcal perhaps in their ap- 
pearance, in which e\ ery feature, from the surface configuration 
of hills to the reticulations of watersheds and streams, is delineat- 
ed, and every acre of ground measured , but which can give no idea 
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of strata, sub-soil, or superficial accumulations Nor can other 
results be expected so long as there is no co-operation between the 
departments The rapidity of execution of me geologicfd survey 
is incompatible with that mmutenesd of observation so essen- 
tially necessary to geological research. The intimate adiaam- 
tance with the country surveyed, is at present turned to n<r secon- 
da:^ or useful account by the assistants of Biajor Thuillier 

The Vindhyan hills of the Nerbudda basin aiS for the most 
part covered with rank and imper\iou8 jungles It is principal- 
ly amongst sandstone and its allied carboniferous rocks that 
vegetation attains to its most prolific growth No contrast in 
physical appeal ance can be greater than that presented by tracts 
where sandstone and trappean rocks alternately protrude It 
is amongst the sandstone senes of Merdanghur, Singorgurh 
and Bhyronghat, that those interminable jungles of low, tangled 
brushwood and other trees, are to be found, which give to this 
portion of the Nerbudda country the character of wildness for 
which it has been famed 

Tlie trap rocks m the vicinity of Saugor are as sterile and as 
desolate as trap rocks are kndwn to be all over the world, wher- 
ever they occur, whether among the wilds of Lanark and Ayr 
shire or amidst the steppes of Central India. The character 
ot the jungle which covers the sandstone hills of the Bundair and 
Kymore, appears to be the same with tliat of the Kurruckpore 
and Khosia hills Not to speak of the catechu, resins and dyes, 
which these interminable underwood forests afford in large and 
perhaps inexhaustible quantities, m the absence of coal the 
wood which they yield may exten8i\ely be employed as charcoal 
on our railway works 

Amongst the economic pioducts of the Nerbudda valley must 
not be forgotten its extensn e and inexhaustible fields of Iron 
From Jubbulpore to the Nagode table land, and far beyond the 
Nagode table land to the vicinity of Bundelkhuiicl, the red color 
of the soil from the pcioxide of non it contains, gi\e8 evidence 
of tlie e^isteqce of the ore in large quantities On the banks of 
the Wemgunga,” writes Mr hlislop, “ there are ilfitaitable fields of 
‘ iron ore wliicli all the railroads in alTthe world will not exhaust.’’ 
The remark may with equal truth be applied to the Nerbudda 
territories 

According to the latest computation the Revenue derived from 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories is 59,80,000 Rs. This sum, 
which IS double of that which the South Mahratta country and 
Tenassenm coast together vield, is irrespective of any system of 
artificial irrigation, Imd of its great but hitherto un worked 
staple of wealth — its mines of iron By a simpler and more 
effective method of manufacturing iron, and the intervention 

« 
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t)f European agency and skill, the iron-producing mines 
of Central India would give a considerably larger oat- turn 
of profit than they do at present. By means of an extend- 
ed system of arti^cial ifngation the Eevenue would be oua- 
dmpled. A single chudder, or map of congregated village 

S lans, will give us a pretty accurate idea of the country The 
ferbudda country i# reticulated with water-courses, streams and 
Nuddees. A very simple expedient at a minimum of expense 
would tend to develop the resources of the country, by laying 
hold of the natural facilities for artificial irrigation which these 
streams afford By means of revetments they could be made capa- 
ble of holding a volume of water sufficient for all irrigation pur- 
poses Those who are acquainted with the system of irrigation in 
Southern India, will not be at a loss to know how easy it would be 
to introduce it into terntones where the same facibtiea are afford- 
ed A single embankment across the bed of the stream would 
retain the water In order to provide for the outflow a tank 
so excavated might be made to receive the surplus , and the em- 
bankments should be provided with outlets to irrigate the 
fields. 

In the absence of an extended system of artificial irrigation, 
such as has been developed in Northern India, with its costly 
water ways, escarpement dams, inlets for minordrainage, locks, na- 
vigable channels, and Rajbalias or irrigation channels, the less 
expensive Colabah system may be introduced Simple water 
cuts taking in the hill drainage may at first be tried, and the 
management under the superintendence of local officers be en- 
trusted to private associations of individuals or villagers Rude 
as these beginnings are, the earnest which they must give of 
future mcreased good, wiU, it is to be hoped, foim the introduc- 
tion to more scientific undertakings. The advantages which must 
accrue from a rude s} stem oi irrigation, taking into consideration 
the smallness of the capital invested, will bear no proportion 
to the profits which are annually derived from a work of a more 
^lentific character like the Ganggs Canal, costjy even as the 
capital has be^ which has been invested in that gigantic under- 
taking A few facte will illustrate this. The Ganges Canal is 
890 miles in length , estimating the volume of its discharge 
at 6,750 cubic ieet per second it will imgate an area of 
4 , 500,000 acres The annual returns of water rents and transit 
duties have been found to amount to nearly £ 145 , 000 , and sub- 
tracting £rom it £ 40 , 000 , a year, the cost for maintenance, the 
Government denve a return of 7 per cent •clear profit 
Poor as the peasantry are all ovcr»Iitdia, the social degra- 
dation and abject penary of the peasantry of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Terntoics arc even greater than the average dcgra>- 

I 
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dation of the peasantry m other parts. The peasantry of 
the Sau^or and Nerbudda temtones are poor^ because enter- 
pruse ana invention, and all those arts which obtain a mastery 
over physical obstructions, have never been theirs , poor, 
because from time immemorial they have been oppress- 
ed by the proprietary , because they have been so by habit 
and custom , because Uio strong cast iron pressure of want, will 
not for a single moment allow them to look bey on<Mhe present. 

Mr Cbve sketches their social status — 

“ It ifl a contrast, and wo do it with some reluctance, to turn from the 
aspect of the countiy to the degraded state and abject social position of 
the Ooiid peasantiy It is, to use a fine inetai^or of Burke, the single 
block cloud which darkens the horizon The population of the Nerbuwla 
districts la of a somewhat mixed nature It averages according to a re- 
cent computation 40 to the square mile , and conmnzes three pnncipal 
i/lasses of Hindoos, Moosulmen, and Gouds The Gond is a degwed be- 
ing What the Allophyhan races were to the Arian , what an An^mee 
Indian is to a Bengalee, the Gond is to hia Hindoo brethren who dwefl viith 
him in the same village and plough ivith him lu the same field. 

Between the men of the plains and the men who are accustomed to fur- 
row amongst rocks, there is and must bo a very conceivable difference 
Wherever there fe a great soarcit/ of food, wherever there is a total abne- 
gation of personal wants and animal comforts, there must be a degradation 
of the species. It is so in tho case of the Gond Social degradation and 
personal wants alike tend to dcliase him Isolated from the rest by his 
rehgion, his mamiers, his appearatico, and his habits, he is often left to his 
own individual exertions and unaided efforts. 

Our physical as well as psychological nature is subjected to laws as m- 
vanable as those which have produced, in imerriug order, the diffei^t 
strata of the earth's crust , as those which have fixed for ever tiilo- 
bites lu one, and Saunans m another A long period of sustamed 
misery will ^rhaps alter sensibly tlie delineations of the human form and 
contour , and the stunted race who have long bad their home among the 
great Ymdhyan range, with sxiaro forms, low foreheads, shaip quick eyes, 
and dark complexions, will perhaps find a prototype in the small built 
sturdy tribes of many hilly couiitnes. It may not perhaps bo generally 
remarked, that there is a sensible decrease in the Gond popidation A 
angle season of scarcity will be marked by the disappearance of a hundred 
Gond faimlies. Gond villages amidst the solitudes m hills, or in the centres 
of jungles, will be eniirely depopulated Perhaps a few Imgenng fiumhes 
in some will be alone left to iell the tale of so iiiu'^rsal a desertion. 
Existence can but ill be supported by ^he uncertain ilbstenance which 
the wood-apple can afford , and where death does not remove its 
Yictims, the nope of finding employment at the bauds of their wealthier 
neighbom*8, will induce, during those rugged seasons, whole famihesto 
emimte to the plains Perhaps a closer contact w'lth the Hindoo, will 
tend to assimilate the character of the Gond with that of his , but it wmild 
not perhaps be too much to assort, that this peculiarly abnormal race, wi^ 
a physical %ppearanoe and manners so stnlung as to have luveaied them 
with a degree of the marvellous, will in time disappear They wiQ perhaps 
come to be regarded w|th a degree of imoerost which is now attached to a 
batrachioa reptile, a maafbdou, or megatherium, one of those pachy- 
dermata, whi^ serve to mark the difference of eras between the iertiaiy 
formatioa luid our modem epoch.'’ 
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Two causes have, perhaps more than any others, tended to 
perpetuate that state of aoject, social and moral degradation, 
so charactenstio of the Indian masses. The great moss of 
the Indian population are agncultunsts. The prosperity of 
the masses has been m inverse ratio to the preponderance 
of the agricultural over the manufactund systems Every- 
where it has been the agricultural classes who have been most 
depressed Amidst the steppes of Asia or the northern wastes 
of Russia, the condition of the agricultural masses has been 
depressed below that of the pastoral tribes, and considerably 
below that of the mechanic and manufacturing classes. The 
independence of action, that robust and manly strength which 
IS developed amidst the equality and energy of pastoral life, 
those artificial wants which spring from increasing wealth 
and which mcite to fresh effoits, ore wanting to a people tied 
down by a life-long labor to the soil which they cultivate The 
smallness of the proportion of large cities to the vast extent of 
territory in India, is another cause which has produced that 
state oi political nullity so cliaractcnstic of the Indian masses 
That concentration of strengtli by political union? that combina- 
tion against oppression and violence, and that free intei change 
of ideas which a inoial population enjoy, are wanting amongst 
classes attached to the soil, and limited from want oi commu- 
nication m their thoughts, ideas, and aspirations Nor e\en 
in the present century have these difhcultics been rerao\ed 
to any very large degiec by the facilities aflforded to travelling 
by the multi phcation of roads A cha])perbund ryot rarely has 
the opportunity or the inch ation to visit a village twenty miles 
away and it is only as witnesses under the strong compulsion 
of law that a small percentage arc sometimes dragged to a Jud- 
der Station It IS no wonder then, with this feature of isola- 
tion 60 strongly marked m the social life of the Indian masses, 
that them material existence should present no traces of pro- 
gTeBSi\e civilization that the Indian peasantry under the Bri- 
tish administration should be as much immersed in social and 
political degraAition as the IndiaA peasantry under the admi- 
nistration of Akbar, or under the rule of Menu , or that several 
large sections of this interesting peninsula should be as undeve- 
loped m their resources, as wild and as unreclaimed, as those 
saiage lands in Guiana described by BufFon in his animated 
and philosophical Epoques de la Nature ” When the surveys 
of Central India shall have been completed, and pujihc works, 
roads, railways, and telegraphic communication introduced, it is 
to be hoped that the material life and morsl condition of the In- 
dian peasantry will be considerably improved 

It IS not with the rapidity of montlis, but with the slow re- 
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volution of cycles that those gradual though nnemi^ chaom 
are effected which act upon t& material existence of s peo^, 
which remove anment evxla^ and raise on the mouldering and 
crumbling rums of ancient servitudePor superstition a super- 
structure of a fresh and buoyant life. It was not in a daj 
that the ancient structure of prsedial servitude and medueval 
feudalism crumbled away The freedom af Borne was struck 
out from the sparks of a contest which lasted for sefCn centuries. 
It has been only in our own day that the Russian serf has 
been emancipated, and eighteen years have been fixed as a 
penod not too long to serve as an apprenticeship to ireedoniL 
History lends us two parallels at least within the memory of liv- 
ing men to shew how a too speedy emancipation may be followed 
by evils of which philanthropists never dreamed , evils in their mo- 
mentary effects far worse than the permanent evib of serfdom or 
servitude. The sudden enfranchisement of St. Domingo and 
Hayti reduced those colonies to the depths of wretchedness and 
misery While French democrats might have dreamed of build- 
ing on the rums Qf ancient aristocracy the edifice of a hberal 
democracy, caperience taught the thinking few, that however 
facile it might have been to destroy, to reconstruct required at 
least half a century 

Consisting, as the material of a Revenue Survey does, of men 
who are expected to possess professional abilities and to pass a 
scientific examination, it is perhaps matter of regret that they 
are not adequately paid While the standard of examination for 
the surveys is very nearly the same as that for the Engineering 
Department, and while the duties ore perhaps equally arduous, 
both the status and salary of the Surveyor are lower than that 
of the Executive or Engineer Officer In a Revenue Survey 
the Revenue Surveyor is perhaps the only one well paid, and 
even that functionary has not the opportumty of rising eventu- 
ally so high as officers of the same standing and professional abi- 
lities m other departments 

Staff officer are very effective, but it should not be forgotten 
that it IS the European Uuifbvenanted AssistantS^who constitate 
the executive, survey the circuits, pftt off the traverses, lay down 
the bearings, triangulate the country, and manipulate the maps 
They are depressed in the department. It excites no sur- 
pnse to find that the department maintains no proper espnt 
de corps, or that the best men leave, and others who are 
perhaps le^ exceptional are obbged to be entered. Not until an 
wpos6 of the real .difficultieB with which the Surveyor and 
Civil Engmeer in liid|a have to contend, has been ma^, will a 
reform in the organization of these departments be effected 
SsFTmiBXB, 1859 J) 
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However arduous in India the life of the Civil Engineer 
or Sur\e 7 or may be, he still has something to compensate for 
the trying difficulties he has to encounter^ the malaria he 
has to brave, the risks of sudden coup de soleil, or the more insi- 
dious though not less fatal fever — the genius loci of the forests 
he survey^s, in the fresh, buoyant, tiger-shooting, hysona- 
huntmg life of the districts Not unfrequenily he finds relief 
from the mofiotony of a life which must be otherwise uniformly 
dull We well remember the sense of keen enjoyment we ex- 

* perienced when we found ourselves encamped on the Bhyronghat 

* spur of the Bhandair table land A deep valley separated us 

* from the Kymorc Scar At its foot tumbled the Heron, a mountain 
‘stream, wild, boisterous, noisy, noiv gliding with a deceitful sraooth- 
^ ness, now tumbling and foaming and dashing over the rocks 

‘ The e\ening was delightfully mild The sun had set, the skies 
‘ to the North were brilliantly illuminated Against a burning 
^background of golden red stood out in bold and beautiful relief 
‘ clouds of glorious hue The warm tints of the West harnio- 
‘nized with the rich colors, which Beemed^to have taken th( ir 
‘ reflex from the sun, and where a glimpse of the blue distance 
‘ could be obtained, might be seen the sou and undefined pencil* 
‘ mgs of tree and village, such as we see them in Baxter’s 
‘ inimitable oil colourings, blending and fading away impercepti- 
‘ bly into the very ekies On the Ky moi e Scar stood a temple, 

‘ and a pale yellow reflection served to throw it out into relief 
‘ from the dark and sombre masses of rock on the summit oi 
‘ which it had been built”* 

In the winter mouths with the thennometer at 72° Fall 
camp life in the distiict in many provinces of India is beatable , 
in die Saugor and Nerbudda Teiritones and in the North West 
it must be positively pleasant There aie many spots which inu'<.t 
gratify the lover of the picturesque among those wild hills which 
overhang the Nerbudda, which lun through the whole extent of 
Gondwana, and form part of that gieat lange of the Vindhyau 
which traverses India from West to East There are, too, many 
ancient Icgendj'-floating about this [lart of India. The valley of 
tho Nerbudda is the classic ground of the Hindoos On its 
plains where the 

Hunter of deer, and the warrior tread ” 
may still be seen monuments of histone or legendary inter- 
est. To the mineralogist as well as the lover of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature, to the Surveyor as well as the Civil Engi- 
neer, the Nerbudda basin will always form* an interesting stucTy 

a * 

* £ng;ineer*B Jouroal Vol 1, p 239 
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Whether amoi^t the nuns of Mundla or the groves of BhiUa, 
whether making fossil collections amon^ the rooks which abat on 
the banks of this wild stream, or indulging m a qtuet ^ ccenohiUcal 
symposion’ on the banks of some wodQed torrenti or last, not least, 
tracking the wild deer and peafowl amongst its wooded and shelv* 
mg banks, there is something to gratify that craving Tor roaming 
so strongly charactenstic of me Anglo-Sdkon in India. 

Fancy may lend us a sketch of the Surveyoifs enjoyment of 
physical beauty in the pleasant months of December and Janua- 
18 encamped on an eminence oi gently rising ground 
Tall, branching and shady trees — the liens Beligiosa of the 
Indians, making a * pillared shade,’ intertwine their branches 
over his tent. From that eminence be can see the entire coun- 
try which surrounds him, broken into undulations, green fields, 
thickly wooded glens, streamlets, and in the distance blue reliefs 
of hills To the East where the headland abuts, is a pretty little 
lagoon or lake receiving the waters which rill from the elevations. 
That lake mirroring the bright sky, with its purple clouds and 
varied tints, is mdeed refreshing, and while sunshine and shade 
course eaclf other freely Hong the green grass, and the little 
ripplets laugh up in the parting light of the sun, he might in- 
dulge in reveries, and with that biight and gorgeous tapestry of 
clouds above, dream visions as brilliant and as fading, to be 
swept away by the cold and startling chill of twihght. 
The stirrmg and active life of the Surveyor will not allow his 
indulging often in the dolce far niente and even the recoi-^ 
lection of a momentary pleasure of this nature becomes oblite- 
rated when he has to * battle stour’ with the coming asperities 
of the dry and hot months 

In April the Surveyor’s camp presents a very strong contrast 
to his camp in January The thermometei stands at 9 P m at 
96® hah That which makes camp life so dehghtful in the 
winter months ceases to bo one of the principal efemonts of at- 
traction in the dry, parched months. Scenery, who cares 
tor It now X The trees qo longer look spintuelle The hills no 
longer stand out in blue relief frc«n the skies. •<rhe last nebulous 
j tessalated the heavens Has passed away, giymg place to 
the dull and grey sky of a summer day In the evenmg, the 
only time he can devote to reading and wntmg, he finds him- 
selt tortured by mosquitoes, embryo beetles, ephemeral moths. 
Ihese thick as summer leaves come nocking m,and like Laplace’s 
planetary atmosphere, form concentric c&des of varyin^en- 
Bities round hzs tent lamps 

The Surveyor’b kfe m India is not one of romance Slightly 
parodying the border motto of the clan of Macfarlane, his gene- 
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ml toutme work may be poortrayed m a few epigrammaticai 
Imee. 

^ We are bound to take our anglee, 

AH by hollows hoists and hillocks, 
fniroo^ the sun and through the ram, 

When the heat is bakmg dry 
Hills and trees and parked up lakes, 

Bold and heartily we hie 
for very httle gam,” 
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Aet II —1 Tale$ By Miss Edgeworth 

2 Gumey Mamed By Theodoeb^Hook 

3 Guy Mannerxng The SurgeotCs Daughter By Sik Wal^ 
TEE Scott 

4 Lord Macadlay’s Essays “ Chve^ and Warren Has- 
tings ” • 

5 Dealings mth the Firm of Dombey and Son By Charles 
Dickens 

6 Vanity Fair Pendennis The Netocomes By W M 
Thackebat 

7 Speeches at the Meeting of the Socuty for the Propagation of 
the Gospel By the BiSHors OF LONDON and Oxford 
L ondon 1857 

8 Sermon on the Evangelization of India , Preached before the 
University of Oxford By the Rev G Cdbteis, M A Lon- 
don Parker 1857 

• * « 

The list over which the readei has just cast his eye compnsea 
specimens of English authorship m very various walks , they 
are brought together in reference to the subject expressed by 
the title of this Paper Whatever amount of censure may attach 
to the practice of our home contemporaries, whereby a num- 
ber of books are cited at the head of an Article, which, with an 
apropos des hottes^ runs on for twenty or thirty pages, at the 
critic’s own sweet will , we ne\ er profess to confine the scope 
of this Review to mere notices of new books Not only is the 
number of Indian pubhcations wholly inadequate, but our 
pages are needed for something else In the genersd paralysis 
of Indian hterature have been involved, soon or late, nearly all 
attempts to carry on serial works, whose importance should he 
derived from Essays of a general nature, m which topics of cur- 
rent literature were to be ^Uy examined from a pobtical stand- 
pomt. But this is the position w^hich the Calbutta Review has 
occupied without interruption for some sixteen years, and to 
maintam it something more than a gigantic Pubhsher’s Circular 
was evidently required Moreover Indian hterature is not 
likely to be, mr some tune, much more than a feeble exotic , and 
gladly as we have always lent our aid to foster its growth into 
strength and beauty, we are not prepared to pass £e whole of 
our time, watermg-Mt m hand, among the heavy damps of the 
conservatory ^ • 

One of the most disadvantageous necessities of our Anglo-In- 
dian hterature is, that on most subjects sit is tied down to a close 
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imitation of Engbsh models , but there is one — its own peculiar 
ground — on which we think it might take a boldei tone On 
Indian subjects we might fairly expect independence from Indian 
wnters, but such is raifely found to be the case. They usually 
echo the misconceptions and misrepresentations of the Home 
Press , and naturally react m turn, and keep up those mistakes 
for winch they mutft needs become a sort of authority Some 
of these writings were glanced at in a late issue of this Review,* 
and we now propose, in the same spirit of impartiality and 
good feelmg, to shew some of the errors of wiiters m Eng 
Hnd when they deal with the social characteristics of their 
countrymen out here We do not refer to the sound solid books 


though, unlike those writers, he never set foot in India , and on 
the other hand authors like Hooker, Hoyle and Baird Smith, en- 
joy a European reputation. But it must be confessed that these 
specialites often hamper the general interest of a book, how ever 
well done , they are to be regarded doubtless as Valuable Mono- 
graphs, but neither Aqueducts, Fibrous Plants, nor even 
Chrome Diarrhoea, can be said to be topics which come home to 
one’s daily business and bosom 

But on the other hand, it is undesirable that the works of ge- 
neral literature produced among ourselves are not enough to 
satisfy the fitful spasms of curiosity which the affairs of India 
from time to time excite m the breasts of the English The 
stimulated appetite of 1857-58 would have swallowed heavier 
diet than was furnished in any of the works named in our Ar- 
ticle above referred to , and as tor the novels arising from In- 


dian motifs and written by Indians, the Fnciid of Indta some 
months ago shewed causes for their inadequacy One obstacle, 
it appeared to our weekly contemporary, which prevents the 
digestion of Indian fiction, is “ the feathery palm-tree,” so favo- 
rite a feature m Oriental Scenery On this head ^angs a talc 
Once upon time, a friend of ours, whose skill with the pen- 
cil IS well known to ranH high among his social and militaiy 
accomplishments, felt called upon to send some sketches to the 
Illustrated Lojidon News They were faithful delineations of 


scenes in Upper India and the Punjaub , and rendered ample 
justice to the monotonous sky, the unbroken fiats, the lumpy 
mango-groves of those favored climes To await, in trembling 
hope, the amval on the shores of India, or rather on the Kegi- 
mental Mess table, of the number that bhould contain these 


♦ No LXIir The Literature of the KcUcUioa 
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works of art, so slightly flattered by the cunning woodcutter 
as to deceive (^most) kunself^ fomi^ the innocent pleasure of 
our friend’s spare momenta during the following three months. 
How they would look, whether the 4 scale would be increased , 
the Editorial comment (^hng attention to the gifted contribu- 
tion of Phoebus Chateaupen, Esq , Bengal Native Infantry” — 
we can fancy the honest fellow’s feelingsi Time sped on, the 
number arrived and was hurriedly tom open , the pictures — 
there they were, but they were hardly to be reoogmzed, save 
by parental eyes Masses of graceful clouds, vast breadth of 
shadow, and ranges of distant hills diversify the scenes , whilst 
the undulating or boldly broken foregrounds are in every 
instance profusely stocked with cocoa-palms nch with their milky 
stores I Long did Mr C smart under this disappointment — ^for he 
was a real artist, and loved truth too much to admit cocoanuts 
in that region , but at length an opportumty arrived, he vi- 
sited his native land, and sought an interview with the Pub- 
lisher of the News Nothing could be more polite, the clouds, 
the hills, were duly apologized for , in a social sense, one may 
say, withdrawn iJut on the«botanic^ solecism the Hon Mem- 
ber for Boston, or his delegate, stood firm — ‘'very sorry, 

* Captain , but, you see, the British public demands palm-trees ” 
Now, if the Friend will kindly consider the moral of the above 
apology, we think he will observe that the objection on the 
score of overcrowded accessories will not hold Mr Ingram 
should be a good authonty, and wc find him positively and un- 
hesitatingly aeclanng that the Bntish pubhc expects, on these 
occasions, the identical monocotyledon which our contemporary 
implores us to discard 

Certain it is, whate\er be the cause, the general reader” is not 
satisfied with the light litciature oftered him by Indian writers , 
and his views of our life and prospects arc usually colored by his or- 
dinary instructors, the Novelists, Essayists and Journabsts some 
of whom we have cited at the commencement of the present pages. 
We have all learned from Mr Carljle, to lecognize the place 
of light or general literatuft — aim pi v Literatfiji’e” according to 
the common usage of these days. Oratory, Poetry, History, in all 
their branches, are leafless, compared to this fresh young forest. 
W e still “ sit under” the Preacher who is appointed to sit upon 
us, some people believe even in Parliamentary Debates , History 
18 studied by a few, and played with by a good many , and 
the works of the poets continue to be regarded as a valuable 
magazmd of weigj^ty and glitteimg epigrams, quotations which 
some use for display, ^r attack or wr defence , and which to the 
elect of Parnassus form stores of pn\ato comfort only less dear 
than the treas ured texts of Holy W pt, which they have che- 
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ii^ed £rom the time when they stood at their mothers’ knees 
But^ on the whole^ the rwid and oheap forms of printing, and 
the increased extension of the power of reading, while the 
orowds thus qualified have to spend most of their time strug- 
ghng for bread, must nve the chief influence to the light leaves 
blown across our daify path, to the novel, the magazme and 
the newspaper Evr^n plays are often written not to be acted, 
only to be read , and many a sermon which in former days would 
have perished, or lived alone in a few sequestered hearts, now 
influences the whole country , the Preacher being induced, 
chiefly {oi course) by the request of a few partial friends, to 
seek an infinite expanse of congregation b^ means of the press 
Even the an\malcul<B of the mind, small jokes and their pro- 
ducers, are sucked into the same vortex , as we see in Pendennis, 
a convive checks the rising pun at his publisher’s table, as the sacri- 
fice of a possible five-pound note (more or less) from Punch 
Thought, theology, wit, and song, all the produce of human brain 
and tongue, gravitates to-day towards the mind of the million, 
through the medium of the pen and the printing press A se- 
rious responsibility for those whs command those potent wea- 
pons I How it IS generally borne we are not here called on to 
pronounce , nor indeed is tins a subject on which it is quite safe 
to express an opinion As in former days it was an admitted 
axiom that “ the king could do no wrong,” so is it now trea- 
son to speak a word, in public, against the Majesty of that many- 
headed monarch whose power we have just now been celebrat- 
ing , and the popular Tenters of the day, with their servile 
courtiers, are alwaj^s ready to sit m curia Regis, Judges in their 
own cause, and to issue and execute sentence of heavy penalties 
against any such offender People may murmur — and we all 
know they do — m private, but woe to the bold rebel whose ob- 
jections are made known to the Court. “We hurl back the 
* censure with scorn” writes — ^Briefless, Esq , from his chambers, 
and we take leave to tell this would-he independent hut anony- 
'moue scribbler that his ribald remarks are as false in fact as they 
^ are &o.” Eo^sgn Bumptious m 4 us Indian Bungalow at- 
tempts the same thing, but die royal “ fFe/* and the roar of the 
Pantomimic thunder, do not sound so natural as those which ful- 
minate from Printing House Square , and he usually scolds like 
a washerwoman before he has finished his j^ragraph. Let it 
therefore be at once laid down that The Press” is infallible, 
if, that 18, our object be to save trouble and controversy Per- 
haps it might be more manly on the part of the Pubbe to con- 
fess that some portion of the weakness fif pur common nature 
will certainly cling even to those whom they accept as their 
teachers , and surely a bttie more modesty would not misbe- 
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come thoeCi for tbeir part Gapteuu o£ thought dvmld oare 
alone to influence ticking minds, and witli each mindi a 
due humility would do them anything but ill eemce No doubt 
public wntere are better informed ai 3 *wiser than ihoee who pay^ 
for their opimone — Bampfylde Moore Carew, the Oipey ku^ 
and fortune-teller, was a eupenor man to meet of hie cuetoniera 
— but they ehonld remember that their aooceae of ited^ a 
proof of their bearing $ome resemblance to their racers, a sign 
that they share with the latter the traditional ccmceptione denr* 
ed from the Past, no less than the temporary hallumaations 
which agitate and perplex the Present 
It 18 probable that neither the heathen nor Cbnstian races of 
India will be fitly represented to the people of England m li- 
terature under existing conditions. Wnat seems wanting is a 
writer, or writers, who, to more than common literary skill 
and experience, should add a fur knowledge of the subject , and 
it IS a sad fact that this combination is not a very probable ob- 
ject of expectation Hence it happens that, to please a pubbo 
which demands palm-trees,’^ the few Indians who venture into 
the so-called Hepuobc of I»e tiers appear there under well- 
known banners, echoing the cries wmch the^ there find preva- 
lent Mr J W Kaye is perhaps the only Indian writer who has 
been content to describe his quondenn assoaates without canoa — 
ture Generally speaking, you can scarce pronounce, from the way 
in which Indian matters are introduced, whether the writer be or 
be not totally unacquunted with the country And of Mr Kaye 
even, it must be admitted that, at least, his novels are the least po- 
pular of his works , so that it would appear almost as if the un- 
varmshed Indian, punted as he is, will hardly go down. There 
has been for so long a tradition of the " Ben^ Tiger,” the 
wealthy upstart who wears nankeen, and whose ^n » as yellow 
as his curry or his guineas , and who opportundy dies after a bfe 
chiefly passed in vulgarity and violence , jnst as the hero is on 
the ^mt of losing his lovely Lilian , and thus extricates the 
attached pair from their anxiety, as they naturally inherit the 
bulk of bis fll-gotten but ^tensive property •pon Gaultier m 
bis excellent parody of^Locksle^ Hall” speaks of bis cousin 
as,^— 

** Falser than the Bank of Fashion, fnuler tlian a shilling glove. 

Puppet to a fatbei^B anger, numon to a Nabob’s love f 

and she is reproached, accordingly, with having 

“ Stooped to many half a heart — and 

lattlS more than half a hver — ** 

Times and fashions *change, but a perusal of the principal 
works in which Indian exuea have been mentioned for the last 

SxriXHBBB, 1859 £ 
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Inoidred yeiu^s will shew tluit tbis type has renuuned tolerably 
ooDBtant , and that Indian wnters have not only rarely protested^ 
but often aided m maintaining the absurdi^ The natives^ on 
tiie contrary, are often of the claae exemplified in M Bernardm 
de St Pierre’s narrative La Chanmi^re Indienne,” a work of 
which It IS impossible to say whether the tone or the tale is the 
more true, eacn being decidedly and totally false. Millions of 
pore minded 4mt partially clothed philosophers, soaring to the 
empyrean on wings of contemplation, but dragged again to earth, 
and trampled on by lawless European taskmasters — this is the 
state of things which the Falintree-loying Pubbc bebeves to 
exist m India 

"Let us contemplate,” said, or might have said, the Sub- 
lime — and — Beautiful, “ let ua contemplate the bloated oppres 
*sor, surrounded by his and his Kabobs^ hia Ckillums* and 

* his ChiUumchfes^ , rolling m the lap of plunder, with his Punka 
1 *¥3aUa\ m one hand, and his oan?/!l in the other” The 

reported speeches of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of Warren 
Hastings are often supposed to be very j^ell " got-up ” with 
local color and accessones , but irdeed they are not very much 
better than the above, although, from the solemnity of the oc 
oasion and the fame of the speaker, they have undoubtedly 
pven the cue to a great deal of English opinion on India, and 
helped to fix the false types we have been denouncing in minds 
otherwise intelligent and honest Mr Phillimore in Parho- 
ment, and the Examiner among London lournals, are noted in- 
stances of this, and their misconception of Indian affairs, working 
upon minds naturally and by training generous and strong, has 
produced a kind of monomania hardly to have been looked for 
by those who only bstened to them on other topics 

Nor IS it long since a noble Lord stood up in his place, and 
declared of the Civil Officers that they were but one degree 
raised above the level of civibzation of the savages whom they 
tortured , the officers of the Civil Service from which rose C 
Metcalfe, Thomason, Elphmstone, Macnaghten, Elliott, Torrens, 
Lawrence, an<^«many others whos# reputation not confined 
to this country Here, whbre the Civil Service does its work, 
its chief unpopularity amongst Anglo-Indians is caused by its 
imputed o\er sympathy with the Natives I So true is the po- 
pular mind (and unfortunately a Peer is no more exempt than a 
Journalist from prejudice) to original and misinformed con- 

* The tobecco prepared for the Hookah. 

t A metal hMon 

X The man who works the indispensible fiunuog mfcbine. 

^ Drmknig water 
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ceptions. Moat people mnat remember more or less of the peo- 
sage in which Lora Macaulay, who knows India from expen- 
ence gathered on the spot, has described the formation of public 
opimon about ** Nabobs,” and the way m which it anected 
bteratore during the latter part of the last century 

^ The great events whioli had tal:en place in India had called into ezutenoe 
a new oIbim of Englishmen, to whom their coufttxymen mve the name ai 
Kaboba These persons had generally sprung from fanuaes neither anci- 
ent nor opulent , they had generally been sent at an eariy to the East , 
and they bad there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought back 
to their native land It was natural tliat, not having hM much opjwrtuni- 
ty of mixing with the best society, they should exhilst some of the awk- 
wnr^ess and some of the TOoaposity of upstarts. It was natural that, dur- 
ing their sojourn in Asia, they shoidd have acquired smne tastes and halnta 
surpnsing, if not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europa It 
was natuiai that, having enjoyed great consideration in the East, they 
should not be disposed to sink into obscurity at home , and as th^ had 
money, and had not birth or high connection, it was natural that they 
should display a little obtrusively the single ad\antage which they possess- 
ed. Wherever they settled there if^as a kind of feud between them and tiie 
old nobility and gentry, similar to that v^hich raged in France between the 
fiarmer-goneral and the marquess This oninity to the aristocracy long 
continued to dthtinguish the aer^nts of the Company More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that 
among the Jacobins might be reckoned the East Indians umost to a man, 
who cannot bear to find that their present importance does not bear a pro- 
portion to their wrealth 

** The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of men. Some of them 
had m the East displayed eminent talents, and rendered great services to 
the state , but at home their talents were not show*n to advantage, and their 
servioes were httle known That they had sprung from obscurity, that they * 
had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolentlv, tliattheyspent 
it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every thin^ in their neigh- 
bourhood, from fresh eg^ to rotten boroughs, that their n venes outshone 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households corrupted nai f 
the servants in the country, that some of them, with all their magnificence, 
could not catch the tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud ana 
the crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dicsden china, of the veni- 
son and the Burgundy, were still low men , these were thm^ which 
excited, both in class from which they had sprung ana m the 
class into wh»h they attempted to force themselv^ the bitter averaon 
which IS the efiect of mingl^ envy and contempt. But when it was abift 
rumoured that the fortune which nad dnahled ite poasesaor to eclipse the 
Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county against the 
head of a house as old as Domesday Book, bad been accumulated dj violat- 
ing public foith, by deposing legitimate prmcee, by reducing whole pro- 
vmces to beggary, all the higher and better as well as aU the low and enl 
parts of human nature were stirred against the wreteh who had obtained 
by fl^t a^ dishonour the nohes which he now lavished wi^ arrogant and 
inelegant jfrofusion TlJ^e unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made np of thoee 
foibles against which comedy has pointed the most meroilees ndionle, and 
of those crimes which Hhve thrown the deep^ g^oom over tragedy, of 
Toroaret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and oiehard the Third. A taoi- 

B g 
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Mt ot exeoraUon and denmon. Ba(^ aa oan be compared only to that out- 
Dreak of public fe^ug agamot the Puntans whioh took plaro at time 
of the Ee^ration, bum on the servanta of the Company The humane 
man was horroiHrtniok at the yray m whioh th^ had their money, the 
thrifty man at the way m whfoh they apent it The Dilettante sneers at 
their want ot taste, ^e Idaooaroni blaok-baUed ^em as yulgar feUowa 
Wnters the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, 
philosophers and buffoons were fca* onoe on the scune aide. It is hardly too 
much to BAj that, dundg a space of about thirty years, the whole lighter 
Uterature of Enftland was colour by the feelings wuoh wo haye desonbed* 


his wealth on pandars and ^tterers, tricking out his chainnen with the 
most costly hothouse fiowenu and astounding the ignorant with jargon about 
rupees, and laghrros. Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted 
a plain country mcmly raised by the Indiau acquisitions of one of its mem> 
ben to sudden opulence, and exciting denaion by an awkward mimicry of 
the manners of the great. Oov^r, in that lofty expostulation which slows 
with the yery spint of the Hebnw poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with (bscomfiture in her own seas, 
and with the loss of her transatlantic empire If any of our readers will 
take the trouble to search in the dusty recesses of Circulating hbranes for 
aome novel published sixty years thk chance is that tBe viUam or sub- 
villain ot the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bod liver, aud a worse heart” 


It wae BO, perhaps, from the necessity of the case , but it is dis- 
creditable to the Public and her instructors that such a mixture of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all unchantablenes^ should have been 
perpetuated for so long a period, exemplifying the danger of 
giving a dog a bad name The Indian exile often retired, in those 
days, with a great deal of money not very purely got, and not 
very prettily spent , that may be , but now that Indians go home 
poor and live cleanly, the caricature becomes a libel 

To shew the prevalence at one time oi the notion regarding the 
wealth obtainable in India — a notion which had a gow deal died 
out before the Mutiny, although perhaps not even then entirely 
unfounded, and likely to be qmte opposed to the fact m fu- 
^ture — the reader miy be referred to a story qalled Lame 
^Jervas,” wntteef bv Miss Edgeworth in 1799 The story turns 
on the fortunes oi a lame *^ 6)7 who is supposed to have disap- 
peared mystenously from a Cornish tin mine, and to return twen- 
ty years afterwards with a considerable fortune He assem- 
bles ^ former comrades the miners, and tells them his story , 
from whu^ It appears that, having been sent out as a teacher 
m Dr ^1*8 School at Madras, he nad proceeded to the Court 
of Tippoo, ike Saltan of Mysore, and there made money by pre- 
sets looeived from that chief, to whonkhe exhibited scientific 
apparatus, and instructed in their use the Pnnee Abdul Cahe« 
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Tippoo*8 SOD Some jears later Theodore Hook, in hie amnang 
novel Gurney Mamed,” brought some of his Mauntios expen ^ 
ence of “ Nabobs” to bear on the story of two returned Million^ 
airtfrf, Messrs. Nubbley and Cuthbert •Gurney , but even then it 
was apparently contrary to his knowledge of facts to represent 
officials as returning with large fortunes, and his characters 
are accordingly represented as retired merchants Nubbley is 
an active, but absent-mmded, man of busmess, while Cuthbert 
has all the lazy listleBS habits of the traditional Nabob Nubbley ’s 
cellar of wine at Chitti^ong Villa is a good bit — His London 

* Particular Madeira, Gordon Duff and Bean’s own, bought by 

* himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the 

* Buadas Lameraldas at Funchal — four pipes, with two quarter- 

* pipes to fill up ullage — his delicious Paxton port ” But 
though, like Col Newcome, Mr Cuthbert is rumed by the 
failure of a house in Calcutta, there is httle but conventional- 
ism in his portrait 

Even Sir Walter Scott split upon this rock to a certain extent 
Colonel Mannering^ to be sure, is not a very conventional Na- 
bob , but on the other hand^ere is so little Indian about him, 
that it was, apparently, only for the sake of accounting for his 
wealth that he was connected with India at all The adventures 
of Mr Bichard Middlemas at the Court of Tippoo will amuse 
the reader who will turn to the pages of “ The Surgeon’s Daugh<»< 
ter but they are entirely free from that life like interest which 
attaches to so many of the Magician of the North’s creations, 
and are evidently written from cram In fact, in those days, In4 
dia only existed in the popular imagmatiou as a kind of Eldorado 
of irresponsibility, and Indians were too small and isolated a 
class to cause any dread to be felt of their criticism 

But a better time, we will hope, is at hand There is one 
writer who, with all but the very first gifts, has made use of hu 
splendid position to descnbe Indian life and character soberly, 
though in a manner certainly no less entertaining than any of 
his less conscientious predecessors The folio wmgcharming 
passage from*** The NewcoAes” shews how trnly*!^ Thackeray, 
perhaps alone m this respect, app)reciates some of the real cir- 
cumstances of our exile -[He is speaking of some children be- 
ing embarked for England.] 

" Wliat a sad report tbeir paronts had that day I How their hearts f<4- 
lowed the oareless young ones home across the great ocean 1 Mothered 
prayers go with them. Strong me^ alone on their knees, with streaming 
eyes and broi^n aocen^ im^ore Heaven for those bttie ones who were 
prattling at their ndesout a few hours since Long after they are gone, 
careless and happy, reooUlotiODS of the sweet past nse up and smite those 
who remam , the flowers they had planted in their htUe gardens, the toys 
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they played with, the little Taoaat onbs they slept in as ftihen^ eyes looked 
bleesii^ down on them ****** What a strange palhos ap- 
pears to me to accompany all our Indian story I Besides that offioiaJ his- 
tory which fills Gazette, and embroiders banners with names of victory 
which give moralists ana endmies oanse to oiy out at Enghsh rapine and 
enable patriots to boast of mvincible fotish valour — besides the splendour 
and conquest, the wealth and glo^, the crowned ambition and the conquer- 
ed danger, the ysst pr^, and the blood freely ^ed in winning it-Hifiiould 
not one remember the tern too V 

Here is a sketch from the same work, whioh shews how much 
the author has been struck with the false tone of which we have 
been speaking , — 

One of Colonel Newcomers fellow xiassenmre from India was Mr James 
Bmme of the Civil Servioej a jolly young bachelor of two or three and forty, 
who having spent half of his life in^ngal. was bent upon enjoying the 
remainder in Britain or m Europe, if a residence at home shonld prove 
agreeable to him The Nabob of boo^ and tradition is a personage no longer 
to be found among us He is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as the lauu- 
diced monster of romances and comedies, who purchases the estates of brok- 
en-down English gentlemen with Knifes toi-tured out of bleeding Rajahs, 
who smokes a hookah m public, and in private cames about a guilty con- 
science, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased kver , who has a vulgar 
wife, with a retinue of black servants whom she maltreats* and a gentle son 
and daughter with good impulses and an imperfect education, drairous to 
ame^d their own and their parents* lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the 
vices of the old people If you go to the house of an Indian gentleman 
now, he does not say, “Bnng more cumcles,” like the famous Nabob of 
Stanstead Park. He goes to Leadenliall Stieet in an omnibus, and walks 
back from the city for exercise 1 have Lnowu some who ha\e had maid- 
servants to wait on them at dinner ****** After two-and- 
^twenty years’ absence from London, Mr Bmme returned to it on the top 
^«f the Gosport coach with a liat-box and a little portmanteau a jnnk fresh- 
shaven fa^, a perfect amietite, a suit of clothes hke every body else’s, and 
not the shadow of a black servant ” 

Few characters in the wide range of English fiction are like- 
ly to be more valued and loved than Thomas Newcome, and 
though he may be no more a type of the Bengal Officer than Sir 
Hoger de Coverley of the English country gentleman, yet Indians 
may well be proud of such a representative, and grateful to the 
auwor Who has forgotten his /ild-fashioned «courtes^, his 
modesty, truthfulness, and/ manly foibles , his cold bearing to- 
wards J J Hidley the butler’s son, ** kind but distant, as to a 
pnvate soldier,” or his indignation and hauteur when he found 
"*^His Highness Bummun Lall the centre of an adminnff group of 
English ladies ? Page after page of this charming description 
might be extracted, and greatly to the adornment of the present 
Paper , but we must refer to the book itself, for the whole cha. 
racter will well repay careful study ' 

Mr Dickens is s writer of a very dififerent stamp As keen 
in his observation as his great contemporary, he has not the well- 
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bred maimer, the classical reserve, which are neceasaiy to give 
real taruthfulnees to character painting Instead of being drama.^ 
tic he la melodramatic , his personages smell of the footlights, we 
fancy them on the stage m that delusnre splendour Great, ex- 
traordinary, IS his comic power, the broadest, heartiest mirth, 
without a spioe of ill nature (except when he puts on his dignity 
robes, and stalks forth as a social reformea) but it is nearly al- 
ways buffoonery What amused us so much in the W ellers and 
(Queers, (m cWacters of the class we had never met or studied) 
the exaggeration became unpleasing in Pecksniff, and others of 
whom we were better qualified to judge perhaps Major Bag- 
stock 18 one of the most striking illustrations of this. Lake 
Colonel Newcome, he is a retired officer who has served in Ben- 
gal, but he 18 the mere conventional Nabob, blue instead of 
yellow, with a native servant whom be beats furiously without 
provocation Take the following specimens — 


“ Although Major Bagstock had amved at what la called in polite litera- 
ture the grand meridian of life, and was prooeoding on hia journey down hiU 
with hardly any throaty and a very rigid pair of jawbones, and long flapped 
elephantine ears,^d his eyes and complexion in a state of artiflcial excite- 
ment, he was mightily proud of awakening an interest in Mias Fox, and 
tickled his vanity with the Action that she was a s]>leDdid woman who had 
an eye on him, * * * It may be doubted whether there was ever a 

more selfish person at heart , or at stomach is perhaps a better expression, 
seeing that he was more decidedly endowed with that latter organ than 
with the former ”* 

A^in , 

“ Here is a boy, Sir, son of Bithoratone of Bengal Bill Bithorstono, for- 
merly of ours That boy’s fathei and myself, hir, were swoin fhends 
Wherever you went. Sir, you heard of nothing but Bill Bitheratone and 
Joe Bagstook, Am I blind to that boy s defects ? Bv no means. He is 
a fool, Sir 
Again , 

“ * Where is my scoundrel f said the Major, looking wrathfuUy round the 
room 

“ The Native, who had no particular name (?) but answered to any vi- 
tuperative epithet, presented himself instantly at the door, and ventured to 
come no nearer 

“‘You Vilhua said the M^or ‘ where’s the breakfast f “The dork 
servant disappeared in search of it, and .wus quickly heard re-ascending 
the stairs in such a tremulous state that flie plates and dishes on the tray 
he earned, trembling sympathetically as lie came, rattled agam all the way 
up” 

Or this , 

“ In this flow of spints and conversation, only interrupted by his usual 
plethono symptoms, and by intervals of lunch, and from time to tune hu 
soms violent ^assault upon the Native who wori. a pair of earrings lu his dark 
brown ears * ♦ * Major continued all day, etc ” 


Desabey and Son } p 6 a 
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Sorely this 10 merel;^ the Indian of fiuwe, a dressed up, dm- 
OTstiDB phantom^ desonbed from wUhtmt, while Thackeray’s is 
done from aotoal knowledge, in^ tt tn cute We really do not 
institute this companaoa merely for its being favorable to our 
own class. Let ns take Colonel Altamont of H, M« the King 
of Code’s servioe from Pendenrue , surely he is not a favorable 
specHoen of our class, yet he is true to natnre, and a dis- 
tinguished tiffioer and general will nse to the recollection 
of many as a justi£cation of the horrid picture The splendid 
extenor, vulgar manners, and unbridled habits do not dehght 
us, we are glad to think we do not know many Indians of the 

2 pe, but it IS one, for all that, which we recognize We believe 
at we have seen Colonel Altamont 

Take another specimen, one coming still nearer to the un- 
pleasant blue Major ** the heaving mass of Indigo,” take theu 
celebrated Collector of Boggley wallah Does not the same re- 
mark hold good, and will not the British reader trust, now, 
to die skilful Master? If he believes that India has Civil 


Officers like Jos. Sedley, and Militaires resembhng Colonel 
Altamont, will he not {per contra^ accept Colone^ Newcome and 
Mr Bmme ? If he will not, the only defence of his conduct 
will have to be founded on the books written by Indians them- 
selves , which, as we have before hinted, are not implicitly to be 
followed, because so few amongst us have the necessary leisure 
or natural power to enable them to rely on their own resouroes , 
and are hence led to appeal to certain conventional preconcep- 
tions, and to describe Indian manners and matters as they fancy 
they are expected to do, rather than as they have seen them 
We can indeed conceive a writer possessed of less skill than 


Mr Thackeray, not so complete a man of the world, less obser- 
vant, it may be , still conscientiously minded and truthfully bent 
on conveying to others the knowledge and the feehng that wer^ 
in hint. We can imagine of such an one, with such an object, proT 
ducing Essays, Sketches, Tales or Novels — all, in short, that is 
commonly called Literature — in which Indian Society should 
be represented os composed of the same mbtenals as that 
of the mmor aristocracy, Dr upper-middle-class” of England , 
the tone a httle saddened by mal de paps, and by the senous 
aspect m which life is presented to theip , taught by that ex- 
peneuce that ** life is real, bfe is earnest” and deaSk ever at hand, 
out also lowing how to gather, with a gentle epicureanism, the 
iimocent wayside flowers of Hospitality, Mutual-help, and Be^ 
comiw-mirth. The vouuger men should still shoot tigers, 
but their ^rts should nerve them for ^e nobler game of war, 
they should be fond of society, and ready to dance with any 
partners they could find , a little reckless, even sometimes call- 
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lug tba nativaB ^^niggeni" iJioagk BOt to OBOifiltintj 

breaking their heads, and promptly bronmt to book for oVOry^ 
BOoh nnproToked outbrmk , the young ladm indnlging them-* 
sekes mtSh innocent freedom, and marrying early and iiKwtfjr 
for lore, ^e middle ^ed couples knit to one another, w m 
manner eeldom seen among their contemporaries at home, by 
the oonscioosneas of impending separation, •of senons aims and 
hopes, of lost infants forgetting them in England dr watching 
them from Heaven , the old men often distinguished by wudom 
or by valor shewn during many years of public service, dis- 
cussing grave topics with a wide and liberal scope, and earnest- 
ly striving to better the condition of the seemingly Qod-for- 

g otten heathen who surround them Over all, too, would now 
ang the shadows of a fearful Past, the clouds of an uncertam 
^nture , the memories of the Saints and Martyrs, of the heroic 
young soldiers slain foully in the promise of thw prime, the 
guileless children, the fond mothers, the fair gtrb gone — gotiQ 
through the Gate of Blood, through shame and sorrow to 
Him who went there some eighteen hundred years be- 
fore , and the anticipations change so perplexing to those 
who have grown up before the Revolution, when the founda- 
tions seem shaken, and even the righteous falter m their 
course.* But as the Apostle speaks of “ spots m feasts of love, 
&:c. raging waves of the Bea, foamtnff out their oum shame, ^ so it 
must be confessed that amongst us too at the present day, there 
are many disgraceful or ridiculous individuals, and some of these 
are from time to time brought forth as fair samples oi the whole. 

Among the most recent of these reprehensible caricatures we 
must certainly reckon Captain Atkinson’s Curry and Rice,** a 
work hj an Indian Engmeer officer, but published m Lon- 
don There are a nuE^er of colored lithographs, many of 
which are very well done, the Publishers having spared 
no due exertions in presenting them to the public with grace- 
ful execution , but, mas, all this skill and labor are only suc- 
cessful m more signally illustrating the inherent vulgarity and 
stupid superfiolahty of the ^thor’s ^conceptions.** In many of 
the pictures the exaggerations are *utterly pointless , as, for 
example, where The Judge” is represented by a lean old 
scarecrow m the costume of forty years since, and a dose 
transcript of the picture of The Civilian" in Tom Raw, the 
Griffin,*^ a book by the late Sir Charles D’Oyley, which wae 
considered clever in the early part of the centoiy No attempt 
18 made to* preserve ihe likenesses of the vonoiut charaetets, 

* The oondoct of the lele E^L Company'fl Eoropean eoldien wfll serve m aa 
ifutaooe of wtua mn«t be the feelings of Cinl anil Militeiy OiBcoi^thoogfa th^ 
mey be too loyal and honorable to giro way to them. 

SxrTXMaEB, 1859 y 
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iboa^ tbu is obvioosly iiie great chafot m a Berm of io<;iial 
aketobea^ and emi an the Letter-preaa their mdivadWity la 
of the very iluateat. The crowning humor u to asatgn to theee 
ebad^wy creattons names found^ on a sauconoeptioii of 
certain vernacular words for ingredients and materiali of 
cookeiTy itt furtherance, probably, of the bnlliast idea m the 
tttle of the book (but some of the names shew a still loftier 
aim, and emulate the faceiiousness of “Ten Thoustnd a 
Yeaff” where a Schoolinaster is called Mr< Hic, Heo, Hoc. 
The style is a forced mutation of Mr Thackeray’s, and 
to him the work appears to be dedicated (with or without 
penniB 8 K>D) if we have rightly interpreted the intention of a flip- 
pantly worded epistle which follows the title page, and which 
18 without any address, but commences “ My dear T^ckeray 
We can only trust that the humorist (u he does peruse the 
hook) will, in commcm with all others for whose opHiion we 
Indians ought to care, exercise taste and sense enough to see that 
such an anair can only be a fair portrait of a certain portion of 
our society, drawn by a peison whose deficiencies in both sense 
and taste prevented him from asseciatmg with any other 

To turn from such a book to the Life and Letters of the late 
lamented William Hodson, is like stepping from Madame War- 
ton’s Walhalla into that of Woden Yet both belonged to the 
^ same profession, being Captains in the Indian Army Let tho 
reader, therefore, take to heart this lesson , that, as one man 
will see nothing but meanness all round him, aiid will find 
in the siege of Delhi itself material lor “ comic copy,” while 
smother finds it all instinct with serious interests and noble strug- 
gles, so Indian Society as a whole is not to bo dismissed with 
any one sweeping epithet. There are several reasons why no 
man is a hero to hiS valet, one (a common one) being that 
5 valets do not know heroes when they see them Weaonot 
say that all Indian officers are Hodsons, nor yet that Hodson 
hunself was a perfect hero (who is? ) He was evidently very 
** wide awake,” more of a Marmion than a De Wilton But we 
maintain th%f a picture of Indiaif life, m which'iatelhgent sol- 
diership and thirst of glcny should be entirely CMmtted, were no 
good iikeness. 

There is no such word m the Dictionary as “ pessimism,” 
but the thing is very common. Some of the Smelfungus tribe 
wiU go from Cait^ess to Cornwall and say, “ all » corrupt.” 
We should hke to extract from a recent lecture by Archhiuiop 
Whately a passage wonderfully descripUve of the tendem^ of 

iM faoirerpr to mention that there S a Ltontenant Tbtekenj la the 
Bfliisa! Anny to whom this may as beifig m his corps Oapt. A Ib more IQtely 
to be utunate ^ith him than wuh great nameiwke 
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tticli writingB as ** Little Demt,'^ and^ Never too late to Mend,’’ 
Iwt efMee presaei, and we can only gire a few diort senlenees^ 
lioping that they may lead our timerB to peruse the whale 
work He pommenoes this portion of His remarks by saying haw 
xnnch he regrets to :find.i 


** WntetB who, with much, wit and power of de^nption, find amuasment 
for Ihemselvda and their readers in the keen pursut and expoaore of every* 
thSirt fkuliy, or which can be represented as faulty in every portion of pur 
whole fyst^ , eExacgerating with eager delight eve^ evil they ean find, 
and fixing on it luce a raven pouncing on a piece of oamoo ; inveatuig 
such as do net exist, and keepiug out of sight whatever is well done, and 
unexocptionaL** 


The fault, he says, is peculiarly atfnbutable to the authors of 
** what are avowedly works of amHsemint, and the main ttapk 

* of which IS to hold up our institutions to ridicule mixed with 

* obhorrenoe*” After shewing that such repreBentaUous would, 
if beheved, create a revolution, the thoughtful writer thus pro* 
ceeds 


The practic^ efibct on the unuds of the greater part of the Public is 
to render them incredulous as to real and i emodiable defects, and mdtfiereut 
about really needful reforms They uiiderfatanJ that these overwrought 
representations are merely for dramatic ejfect ^ 


The conclusion of these extracts especially points to ail ex- 
Mgeration m novels, social no less than politicaL The “ Uncle- 
Guim-School” IS not without followers, even among the thin 
ranks of Anglo-Indian authors. It would be bad enough if a 
Chinese, after a six months’ residence in London, during which 
he occupied himself in visiting the hospitals and making 
drawings of the principle diseases and deformities which 
fell under his notice, were to write them in one figure, and 
exhibit the picture to the intelligent public ot Pekin, on his 
return to that capital, as the likeness of an average Englishman , 
the hair afflicted with Plica Polonica, the nose and teeth des- 
troyed by the use of Mercury, the shoulders unequal, the back 
humped, thtf belly dropsiSal, the^ legs crookdd» the feet 
clubbed. Yet how far worse is the Conduct of a person who does 
this with regard to his own countrymen and intimate oompa- 
mons, and that not with their bodies but their minds. 

Foremost among our Indian peaainusts is the quondam Editor 
of the Optimist” Mr Lang was a successful journalist m this 
oountry, jsiid at home has proved himself to possess some drama- 
tie power and narcative skilL We cannot afford to wtaa with- 
out notice an author •who has wntten a play with Tom Tay- 
lor, and published a Novel in Mr Routfedge’s ** Two Shil- 
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Kttgf But the pictures girea ludiaa Society ^ 

Mr Lang's works do far **more credit to hu head than 
his heart.” The tide which appeared serially m Maga- 

zine some years ago under the title of ** The Wotbcrbys,” was 
completely constructed on the hospital- scheme above referr^ to ; 
the whole of the characters being, to all appearance, selected 
frmn the rogues and drabs whom the author may have k^wn 
or met dunhg the course of an Indian career, which was not 
perhaps very well regulated or very fortunate m the general 
nature of its associations. However this may be, we cimnot 
allow that such a book presents a fair specimen of the constitu- 
tion of Indian Society A later woik — Will He Marry Her ?" 
— ^18 free from this objection, the Indians introduced being most- 
ly distin^ished for courage and virtue , but it is so in^nor in 
ccmstmction, in probability, m every point of literary execution, 
that It can hardly be looked to as an antidote to the venom of 
** The Wetherbye ” 

The amiable and earnest author of " Oakfield,” who is, alas, 
beyond the reach of criticism or the powier of amending his 
faults, doubtless injured both hi^ adopted countiy and his own 
reputation by a similar error Entering the Indian Army from 
the bosom of a University and of a hi^h-toned English home, 
Mr Arnold passed, directly, into one of the (then) worst regu- 
lated Corps m the Bengal l^ative Infantry , and it was his mr- 
ther misfortune to pass from that into a second corps, which is 
stated to have been even worse Did this justify him in making 
his mat talents subservient to an exhibition of Fellowship in 
the East” which should combine the worst traits of the worst 
men in these two Regiments, as a fair example of the whole 
fabric ? This is worse than the Scholasticus in Hicrocles, for 
we do not read that that celebrated sage selected a half-baked 
bnck as a sample of his house when he put it up for sale Time 
and death, sanctifying powers, have done much, we may be sure, 
to nubgate the resentment which Mr Arnold incurred in India. 
Love for the man, respect for his memory, honest appreciabon of 
the fearless evraestness of his booK, regret for ^be premature 
close of his useful career, fhe natural short-livedness of all vio- 
lent feelings — all these causes will operate in mitigation of a pos- 
sibly exaggerated censure , but the wise man, whose censure 
was moderate at the tune, will not so relax its strictness, nec 
$ymxt nec pomt secures arbttrto populans aura If a thmg was 

wrong, let it be called wrong, as far as it teas terofty, that so 
future imitators may know wbat to avoidv and any otiter evil 
resists of the evil may be warded off ao far as may be. Let 
tbe public give up — to a certam extent — its palm-trees, ami a 
I?hoBnix of Another sort shall perhaps be given to it, even an 
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vaned, looking for a eure, if riow, Bucoees. 

A book wBich legitimately our attentioii in th^isoo* 

neotion m “ The Tnnely Betreat,” theaooount of a year m> Bm- 
gal by two young ladies, which was 00 much talked of durasg 
the penod of 1857 and first half of 1868 Without denyuig 
that Bomething la due to the d propos, it«may still be adnutted 
1ha£ no utterly stupid book could have had such ti run we 
have been assured that, before the second edition was out, die 
trade-subscriptions for a third were completed , and all m about 
the third month from the appearance of the book The fair 
writers may take Martial’s ground, the bookseller is the truest 
cntio after all But whatever may have been the book’s merit, 
and however one may disapprove such unmanly attacks as the 
Article ** English Girls” in the Saturday Rtvieto^ we cannot 
compliment ihe fair writers on their reserve or their good taste. 
Under their disguises, men and women who had kindly received 
them in India, whose lives and motives were abke utterly un- 
known to them, vf^ere made actors in a 'Mow comedy,” just at 
the very that they were stuggliug for life or honor amidst 
horrors such as are rare even in the blood-stained page of religi- 
ous history The contrast is too broad and too dreadful to he 
here pursued 

But it was necessary to notice it, because, though the su^nngs 
of the Indian exile are not usually so severe, nor the persifi^ 
of his caricaturists so strikingly inappropriate, there is yet 
objectionable fact remaining, that the English, and their imita- 
tors among ourselves, consider ill-health, exile, ennui, fit subjects 
for smart writing, and their victims valuable as constituents for a 
farce Let us hope that this is, in many coses, the lesult of igno- 
nuxce, misled by the traditions of their literature dunug so Tong 
a penod, and overwhelmed by a competition which renders dul- 
uess a mortal sin Light wnters at Home, whether in Magazine, 
Newspaper or Novel, must make the best they can of Indians. 
And the handsome salaries (" on the same scale,” says Tht 
Tunes, as the Elephant, the Banyan, and the f^lm-tree,” heu, 
t^ervm Cnspinus/"^ together with die high socm position, form 
an idea more easily appreciable to the Grub-Street mmd than 
somewhat sentimental drawbacks by which those advantages 
are aooompanied , but these are not tlie less real A member 
of one of the Indian services, or of a good mercantile firm, 
marry ^o^ng it is true but he is usually doomed to see wim 
and diUdren droop,^ decay, and die ircund bim in a few years, 
unless ke can nerve higiBeif to send them to England , in whuk 
oase he has to bear the expenses of a mamed establishment 
combmed with the discomforts of bachelor life. The climate, of 
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Mr Bnght malm «o little, is idmpfy the moBt mSeerable 
that can be conceived on this side of Phlegethon , the winters 
wet or windy, the semmers wasting and Wearisome How 
would Mr Bnght bke to spend half the year on the top of the 
monument, and the other half tied by the leg to the door of a 
futmlme? The frightful boredom, loneliness, i^sence of amuse* 
ment, in this pnrt o# India at ieasl^ have been noticed m tworcK 
«ent artidetf of this RevtetOs* but they must he/ek to be appre- 
ebted 

Not but that exile, like every other condition of human life, 
lias its blessings for those who with thankful hearts embrace all 
divme dispensations Many of us, it is to be hoped, are of tho^ 
who " sow in tears to reap in joy ” The same beautiful Psalm tells 
tis that he who goes forth weeping, and hearing good shall 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him And is 
not the condition so far true as to justify the hope that the pro- 
mise Will be fulfilled ? The young man, the fair girl, who start 
for India with their father’s last faltered blessing” On their 
heads, and their mother’s constant sweet counsel at their hearts, 
may not these be truly said to befar good seed ? And though, to 
human sight they come not again, though the eye fail m watching, 
and the gray hairs go down in sorrow to the grave^ do we not know 
ihat none in this world have an abiding city, in order that we 
may seek one that is above? It was pathetically said by one 
who is now gone to his rest, that people m India talked of 
* Home,’ as if it were their long-homo ” Let us remember the 
spint of brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s last words, “It is as 
near to Heaven from India as from Europe ” 

Having been thus led to take a more serious view of the sub- 
ject than that with which we commenced, we think it appropriate 
to speak a few words on Missionary matters, and the notions of 
Hmdooism preialent in the religious woild at Home During 
tiie late crisis a good deal of excitement prevailed on this sub- 
ject, and Parsondom was moved in all its departments from 
Samuel Oxon to Baptist Noel Whether the Bast India Com- 
pany had don^*too much or^too little for Chnstiamty, had foster- 
ed or insulted idolatry, if as not agreed, but this was certain, 
that, the waters being troubled, the curing of sick souls was at 
hand We have selected Mr Curteis’ Sermon as a type of . 
these views, because he r^resents the sensible, moderate, well- 
informed portion of the English Church, and because his veiy 
'Virtues have led him into wmt we cannot but oons^^oi^ serious 
errors. 


* Vol XXVTT Article 3, ** Indian Ennni ” 

Vol XXVIU Article 1, * Life in the North Weirt 
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Ko one who does not know India bj nmctiGal ex|>^n#fi<te eui 
tell how lUde real influence (especially for good) the systems of 
the Pundits really have on the peop^ at la^e of this day « 
and therefore how much need there* is, when we speak of the 
fiindoos* sopenonty over us in philosophy, to add the words of 
St Paul, falsely so called ” Speculative systems in which 
uoaginatT premises are pushed by force of logic into unpraoti* 
cal conoliuions , this is from beneath, and vcij different from 
the wisdom that is from above, of which it is said, Happy the 
man that flndeth her ” Mr Curteis, and the religious philanthro* 
pists in general, seem to approach the brink of Mr F New- 
man’s heresy that all rebgions are divine , whereas m flmt this 
IS not God’s world, but on the contrary most of its creeds are 
from the de Jacto Prince, who studiously parodies the forms of 
truth, as he transforms himself into an angel of light, and makes 
Devtl^ DeeVy Devta, to look like those of God * The study^ 
then, of Indian systems should form a part not of theology — 
which IS one — but of Satanology, which vanes to suit the varying 
whims of human passion, and whose fruits are sin and death. 
Missionaries may study themi but only as King Alfred studied 
Guthrum’s Camp This respect with which they are urged to 
enter upon discussions with heathen sages, will often leave them 
unable to keep their heads above water Such questions as the 
ongin of evil, the nature of Goo or of the soul, the existence of 
Matter, are not weapons from the memory of faith, and its soldiers 
had best not choose them when challenged. If, on the other 
hand, the heathen be encouraged to incorpoitite into Christianity 
any part — no matter how seemingly innocent — of his own sys- 
tem, he will surely cling to the whole An incarnation more, 
as Mr Curteis acknowledges, is nothing to that wonder-loving 
mind. The vast numbers of Indian Christians m the 17 th cen- 
tury to whom he refers, what weic they but the converts of the 
Jesuits, who allowed them to alter Deby’s paint, and cidl her 
the blessed virgin And where are they now ? We know the 
consequences of putting new wine into old bottles. 

Let the Missionary look* on these false systems as no more 
complements of truth than DarkneA is of Light, hr Satan of the 
Almighty We look for a time when there shall be neither 
night, nor devil, nor any evil thing , shall we not expedite its 
coming ? May not the ALssionary say, Brother, I know your 

* systems and their fruits , and I cannot argue about themj Jbe- 

* cause the demonstration of f<ict has already solved them by the 

* reductw* ad absurdpm ” Then he may bring in the beanty pf 
hohness, and the diviqe affimtiea of the soul ox man , and fortify 

* Bo in Bclarooic ** Bog'* » God; in Sootoh Bogts is Pfinton* 
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tbe whole fabno by the unahakeable baations of personal virtue 
and national glory 

On the whole, we submit that the European and Native luhar 
bitants of India have a kind of common cause, a common gTopnd 
on which to move the Bntish nation for a review of judgment 
We and our predecessors have formed British India, the admi- 
ration and envy of continental Europe, and a magnificent field 
for usefulness as ever nation had We ask, m return, no more 
than what every man owes his brother — ^well-informed sympa- 
thy and consideration The natives are really as much injured 
by being looked upon as black Englishmen, as are the settlers 
when they are regarded as English blacks, (or blackguards) 
There is a kind of telescopic philantliropy which, sweeping the 
horizon in search of sufferers, neglects the claimants for aid 
who shiver on its own doorsteps but tbc worst feature of it is 
that IS essentially uncharitable, and involves the transfer to dis- 
tant and ill perceived objects of that scorn and reproach which, 
did you but look at your feet, would seem due to yourselves It is 
not only ebanty that should begin at home, bukcensure also Some 
of us may remember the light in which the planters of Jamaica 
were popularly regarded before the emancipation of the slaves. 
That IS the very spirit which actuates too many English writers 
(who ought, however, to know better) in depicting a fancy- 
portrait of Anglo Indians The same men who went on till 
1858 without attempting to provide for the homeless poor of 
their own metropolis, and who bnng their whole nation mto con- 
tempt and hatred by vulgar insolence in continental streets and 
hot^, these are the very first to take up a cry because they 
find — or fancy that they find — their countrymen in the East 
keeping order somewhat roughly among a set of hereditary 
bondsmen to whom they arc as one to one thousand , and who 
love them as Westminster boys did Dr Busby The middle 
cUsses of England ore dreaming, they may awake too late Let 
them do their duty towards those who are placed m their im- 
mediate charge, and give us credit for wishing to do the same 
towards the people of Hmdoostan 
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Art III — Minvte on the Employment of Junior Civil Officert 
as Assistant Judges By the Hon^blb P J Hallidat, 
liieutenant Governor of Bengal -tfpnl, 1859 

The Judicial Courts of Bengal arc not generally favontea of 
the Indian public Eicr since their introduction under the aus- 
pices of that Company which is now numbered with the things 
that weie, up till the piesent day, the cry has been loudly raised 
against them Many an able essay has been written on their 
constitution and defects, many an indignant philippic has been 
poured forth against their abuses , Cuihans have mildly remon- 
Bfiatcd, ‘‘outsiders” and “interlopers” vehemently protested 
against their insufficiency loi the wants of the country at large, 
ytt up till now without effect The same “traditionary po- 
ll < y” which wished to keep India a clo'^c borough or appanage of 
Lcadenliall Street, maintained the Judicid Courts with their ac- 
knowledged defects lu sjjite of all the clainoi and outcry against 
them Reg, ulation«f and Acts doubtless ere made altering the 
piinciplcsol tlie administraiion of justice, but the procedure of 
the Judicial Couits seemed too perfect to require change or ad- 
mit of improvement. “ Laissez allcr” was the motto of our legisla- 
tora, and thus up till now the Court jirocedure has been but 
slightly modified, far less, as was required, radicallv changed 
Isow howc\er a chin«c has pa^'sed o\er the government of India, 
a change too m the pimciple of that goveroment, and the hopes 
of India’s well withcra have waxed high Reform is all the cry, 
and among the many topics to which that cry has reference, the 
Bengal Couits hold a pioininent place Already in the Punjab 
has a new judicial system been imtntcvl under Lawrence and 
Montgomery, already in the Noith West Provinces reforms are 
being mooted and devised despite the tuiae of the Regulations, 
and wo trust llie tide of improvement will not eb\ till it 
reaches the benighted regions of Lovvei Bengal We propose 
to give a byiet outline of the life which t^je erabrjo Ma- 
gi>strate and Collector fiist enters omin the Mofussil, noting as we 
go along the impressions likely to aiiaciu his mmd on first bomg 
Drought into contact with the realities of the Judicial Courts, 

Let us first consider the initiiitory training which the young 
Civilian receives to prepare him for the duties of his profession 
It has frequently been a taunt raised against the Civil Service 
that its members, from the moment tlieir appointment on the 
establishment, seem^ to bo considered capable of successively as- 
suming the powers and*pei forming the duties of Magistrate, Col- 
lectoi. Judge or Commissioner without any special training what- 
soever “ Poeta oascitur, Collector fit” some one has remarked, 
« SxriJiJiULJi, 1859 G 
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but die truth of the proposition was apparently not universidly ad* 
mitted, and if we may judge from sundry expressions generally 
used with reference to our administrators, the Civilian was sup* 
posed to lay claim to dirtict inspiration and intuitive aptitude to 
perform the duties of his calling The taunt was repeatedly repu- 
diated Hailey bury and Fort William Colleges were pointed out as 
standing proofs of tlfe injustice of the reproach, and it was asked 
in reply if. With these institutions vividly befoie them, cavillers 
would still dare to bring against the Company the charge of 
neglecting their servants’ early training Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this open challenge, the cry against the deficiency of young 
Civilians’ special training continued and still prevails. We do 
not purpose in our present remarks to enter into any elaborate 
discussion as to the comparative excellence or deficiency of the 
Competitive and old Haileybury system That is a question 
which in our opinion will be better determined by time and 
the actual results of the future than by any conjectures we 
might offer on the subject Sufiicient data have not yet been 
provided to enable us witli any ceitiinty to pionounco the new 
superior to tlie old method, and wb believe that nbt until a gene- 
ration of competition-CiMlians has passed away and their actual 
career be compared with that of a generation of Haileybury men, 
can a just decision be pronounced JLeaving then this question 
as a moot point at present, we shall confine our remarks to the 
so-called special training ]>iovidcd for the young Civilian in the 
College of Foifc William, Calcutta — a training immediately pre- 
ceding his employment in active life, and ostensibly professing 
to fit lum for the successful peiformance of his duties in the 
Mofussil 

The great aim professedly on the pait of the Indian Go- 
vernment has always been to make their servants a body of prac- 
tical working men — to teach them thit “the art and prac- 
lick pait of life should be the mistress to the tlieonc ” And 
in BO doing doubtless the aim was praiseworthy India, the 
fabled dreamland of the ancients, has ceiUinly nojb proved so to 
any modern ^^fiventurers \^ho ha\e had the curiosity or har- 
dihood to wander tliithcr * From the times of Vasco de Gama 
down to the Alutiny of 1S57, India has witnessed more of stern, 
sterling action and activity than ])Cihaps any other country in 
the world It has afforded no sphere of ease and retirement 
for the philosopher who studied morals and not men , obstacles 
requiring the highest eneiOT and exertion to overegme, have 
constantly piesented themsdves , and the •Englishman, first as 
conqueror %nd then as ruler of the countiy, has had ever to deal 
more with the actual thin the ideal, more with facta than fan- 
cies Praiseworthy indeed then was the aim of the Directors 
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of the old Company to send out a body of men, who would not 
be ashamed to apply all their energies to work, and who would 
grapple directly and earnestly with the incidents of every day life 
as they arose, — praiseworthy was flieir aim we say, were 
the means ad^ted to attain their end equally deserving of com- 
mendation In former days the so-called special training was 
inaugurated at Hailey bury, where Law, Political Economy, Hin- 
dustani, &C. were taught by learned and competent professors. 
How much of their instructions the students of Hailey bury car- 
ried with them from the hails of their Alma Mater to the shores 
of Calcutta, and the examination room of Fort William College, 
we have neither time nor inclination to inquire Most people 
considered that the young Civilian in his student days at Hailey'- 
bury resembled that piince of old, whose ** contemplation, 

* obscured under the veil of wildness, grew like summer grass 
‘fastest by night un«<cen yet cresci\c in its faculty” An 
opinion not un&upported by expencncc, and confirmed by wit- 
nesses from among the members of the eerxice itself 

We do not mean to condemn altogether the system in vogue 
at Hailo} bury It had its bVi^ht as well as its dark side, its re- 
commendations as well as its di8ad\ antages The students were 
united by the strong bond of community of aim, and an ‘ esprit 
de corps’ was thereby established which has ever been remarked 
as one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Civil Service 
Still notwithstanding tins and otlicr advantages which we could 
mention, wcare obliged to admit that as a special tiaimng school 
for future work m India — the object for which it was establish- 
ed, Hailey bury was, to speak mildly, defective The new 
system, brought into force in 1855, bi ought within tlie pale of 
the Indian Civil Service men who, up to tho date of their admis- 
sion, had received a high general education, but who were not, 
with few exceptions specially trained for any one of tlie learned 
professions, much less lor the Indian Civil Service The exami- 
nation, success in which secured their admission into the service, 
was designed to test more their education as gentlemen than their 
special knowledge of India or Indian lore, and*Uie students ad- 
mitted thus by competition arrive*d in Calcutta to commence a 
career, which to most of tliem must ha\ c been comparatively un- 
known, and for which few if any were piepared For both of 
these classes — Hailey bury as well as (Competition, a second 
curriculum of study was provided in Fort William College Here 
both Gonubine, each has the same test to undergo, each the 
same facilities afforded him, each the same incentives to spur 
him on Promotion depends upon success , the sooner therefore 
the ordeal is passed the better for tlie future prospects of each. 

Now m what does this special training consist ^ The young 

G 2 
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Civilian on bis arrival is ordered to commence studying tbe Ian* 
places or dialects used in the division of the Presidency to which 
ne IB attached Certain books are appointed, the contents of 
which he innst master td the satisfaction of the examiner, be* 
fore he receives any substantive rank or can perform any official 
duties. Month after month must the stndent appear before the 
dread tribunal and ^port progress in bis studies , menth after 
month does he patiently, by the aid of Moonshee and die* 
tionary, endeavor to reach the desired standard of excellence , 
month after month hw progress is declared ^'tolerable” or 
'^£ur,” till at last even the conscientious examiner is satisfi* 
ed, and the name of the student appeals in tlie Gazette as 
qualified for the public Bor\ice,” permitted to put Ins foot on 
the first TOund of that laddei which by manifold windings con- 
ducts to the Sudder, Lieutenant Goveinorthip, and seat in the 
Indian Council Qualified for the jiubhc seri icc — qualified to 
quit the examination room, and enter thecutcheiiy — qualified to 
quit the study of books, and begin that of men — qualified to aban- 
don the do-nothingncBS ot Cikutta life and enter upon a career 
of activity and uselulness in the MoiU'-sil I cll ntay our }oung 
fnend rejoice at such a prospect Hut is the young Cn ihan really 
qualified to do all thi«, caj>able ol sucrcfcbfully peiloiiniug tlio^e 
duties which have been assigned him ? IIis ability to undei stand 
and be understood by those with whom he dailj mingles, is, one 
would imagine a point ol Mtal iinpoitancc to be ascerlaincd, but 
the frame] s of tbe Calcutta cxannnation-schcmc seem to Jiavo 
thought differently The ^omig Ci\ilian ai>parently i& con^dei- 
ed either to have resided too long in the country to require a 
test on this point, or too short a time to enable him to pass the 
trial satifefactoi il j the que^^tion therefore of his competency or 

mcompetcncy in conieibation is deferred till a future occasion, 
and the student is rt leased from College, capable to give a few 
short orders intelligible to Ins bearer oi khitmutgar, generally 
totally unable to understand or maintain a lengthened conver- 
sation Ills actual knowledge of the language — the point sought 
to be tested anU ascertained by the examination, coi si^ls in 
being able to translate with tolcriblc fluency a puerile onental 
fable-book, written in a dialect which he has rarely, if ever, 
occasion to use, to tianslate into a similarly pure and high 
style several easy English sentences, and to read a printed book 
without absolutely spelling thiougli each word Tbe books 
selected as the test of the student’s competency may have 
been useful in former days , at present only •a man of singularly 
vivid imagination could point out their recommendations or ad- 
vantages, and few students, we conceive, have found either the 
luGulmtioiis of Asad Bakht, or the pious meditations of the 
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owl and crow in the Ikhnan us- Safa, of mu^ benefit or 
assistance m their future career Such then is the philological 
armour, equipped in which the young Civilian is sent fbrui to 
begin the battle of official life in the Jtfilicial Courts. 

The main object of this linguistic training is, we are told, 
(and supposed to believe,) to enable the young man at once to 
begm his daily work, and perform his officiat duties Now there 
are two ways of learning a language, — either by the eye or by 
the ear, either by the study of books or men, either by long 
contmued and careful analysis of the thoughts of others as writ- 
ten or spoken The man wlio follows 'v^olly the former plan 
may be an accomplished scholar, he never can become a great, 
seldom a good linguist , the man who adopts the latter method, 
may, it is granted, sometimes be dchciciit m the graces of dic- 
tion, but he will have the advantage of understanding and mak- 
ing himself understood by others Which then of these two 
methods would a practical man recommend to be pursued in the 
traimng of the young Civilnu ^ His pin suits surely are, or are 
intended to be, moPC those of the man of action than of the 
scholar , his dally life surely iditjuires knowledge of the language 
as spoken rather than as wiitten A deep, intricate and critical 
study of the language, in the circumstances in which ho is 
placed, 18 not only superfluous but injurious, it wastes time, 
and we are convinced from experience that we are not wiong 
in stating that it impairs the facilities foi afterwards mas- 
tering conversational idiom The student \ery rarely thinks 
in the language which he studies , he la obliged first to clothe 
the thought with his own \ernacular, and then by translation, 
express it in the otlier language , while m the case of the man 
who learns principally by the ear, inioluntaiilj the idea pre- 
sents itself to his mind in the language which he has thus ac- 
quired, and he is enabled to e\pi ess it in the form most hkely to 
bo understood by natiics of the countiv 

Yet despite its disadi antages, this student s} stem is the ond 
which the pracUcal anti-tbeorctic authorities of Le^deuhall Street 
have fixed upon to ensure then youi^ servants going forth from 
their halls quohfied to commence tlieir actual duties , nay more 
the system has not even the merit which we tacitly assign it. 
To study a language by dictionary and book requires many 
a long year to pioduce any satisfactory result. What conclusion 
then must we come to when we find the btudents of Fort Wil- 
ham College declared ^‘qualified” m two languages m about 
the space of six or eight months Students and scholars they may 
all be in name, and many m inclination, but the system for- 
bids them becoming any thing better than smatterers, having 
a knowledge which leans more to the scholarly side yet reaches 
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not thereto practically, sent forth to engage in their duties 
without the means of conveying their thoughts intelligibly to 
any save perhajis Pundits or Moonehees Of what use are 
the “sesquipedalia verbSi” of the “ Betalpanchabinsati,” to an 
unkempt ryot, who knows of noueht beyond his own field or 
village, or to tlie sleek half educatea Mohurnr, whose pen glides 
but in the language bf the Courts ? Yet among those tw o classes, 
the ryot of the district and the Mohurnre of tlie Cutcherry, is 
the young Magistrate supposed to pass most of his time The 
sphere in which the career of Ihe young assistant lies is gene^ 
rally and with rare exceptions, the Mjfussil Whjr is he not 
sent there at once, learmng, like any other apprentice to a pro- 
fession, his future work practically under a Ali^istrate or Collec- 
tor, rather than wasting time and opportunities in the dank 
and dreary atmosphere of Calcutta lie will suiely acquire 
more knowledge in the office of the Magistrate than in the 
examination room of the College , he will be daily and hourly 
thrown amongst the natnes of the country, who understand not 
his tongue, and w ill through ^ crj helplcsew ess inf uiti\cly learn 
to ^express his ideas in lliui^ ‘lie will be “ qualified” — really 
qualified — to begin woik withm half the tune u Inch the pre- 
sent system rcquiics, and thus gam foi him bclf all the sooner 
a position among the actual working members of the service 
He will learn to read and wiite documents moio quickly m 
the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and aviU, by mingling amongst 
the natives, all the sooner gain some insight into Asiatic cha- 
racter, an acquisition so essential and yet so difficult of attain- 
ment. Let it remain for the Magistiate to say when the 
young assistant is fit to be entrusted with judicial powers and to 
perform official duties Ihcse ofiiccis as* gentlemen will not study 
partiality or fa\oiiti^m in the c\cicisc of this power, i or 
as Magistrates will they hastily throw work into the hands* ol 
incompetent instruments who aie likely to return it ill done 
or not done at all , and thus the Magistiatt, instead of having 
to deal with ^ stranger assistant ^impoited lioiq Calcutta, will 
be able moi§ skilfully to. employ the instrument of his own 
making — tlie jouth whom Ke has tunned and whose chaiacter lie 
has watched — in the work best suited to his abilities and capaci- 
ty 

Turn we now to the second phase of our young assistant’s 
career He has dropped the academical denomination of stu- 
dent, has been enrolled among the woiking members of the 
service, and been gazetted to an appoinlmbnt at a Mofussil Sta- 
tion He must now leave the pleasanf English society of Cal- 
cutta, and it may be banish himself for a time from the haunts 
of civilization I ew how cv er regret the change except m bo far 
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it separates them from those fnends whom they hoti'dear ; 
and a few sigh mconsolablj for the delights which they have aban- 
doned ** Cribbed, cabmra and confined'* in Calcutta, the newly 
fledged assistant^can now reduce to practice those dreamy visions 
of Magisterial life which he has been forming Here too, although 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate and officially in his 
charge, he first begins to realize the idea of independence, and 
has the opportunity first affordetl him of shaping out a course 
of hia own His sphere ot usefulness, formerly confined by regu- 
lation to within a radius ot five miles from Government 
House,” 18 now extended over a district whose limits are count- 
ed by tens not units of miles, and whose inhabitants are num- 
bered by tbouoand-a Still life in the Mofussil is not without 
its disadvantages as well as its recommendations Routine prevails 
there as well as in Calcutta 1 be occurrences that generally 
come under the cognizance of the resident at an ont-station are 
frequently of the same monotonous character, and may, unpro- 
litably emploj cd, tend to narrow the mmd and views of those 
who experience th^ba Ou^ station’ may become the alhab- 
sorbmg topic, the be-all and the end-all ot life , nay it is im- 
possible to deny that the deprivation of social privileges and 
solitariness whicii often accompany Mofussil life, have led to re- 
sults on which it IS painful to reflect, and ha^e originated a 
class of sms, which hajipily are now scn^bly diminished, and 
may gradually become extinct IStill, ith all its solitariness, 
liow univei sally is the Mofus^nl preferred to the City How- 
few exchange even the loutiue of Cutcherry for the drudgery of 
tlio Secretariat , how few abandon the solitary freedom or the 
out-station, for the fascinating restpauits ot Calcutta society 
The duties of an assistant at a Mofussil station are so well 
known as scarcely to reiiuire to be specified, much less enlarged 
on Suffice it to say generally, that such minor cases os usual- 
ly may be seen at an English Police Court, are those which dai- 
ly come under his cognizance lor trial and decision He may 
be deputed by, the Magistri^te to in\e«>tigate a venous case or 
write a report from papers furnishei him , he may be sent into 
the interior of his district on duty, or he may retain charge of the 
office in the absence of the ^Magistrate, but as is natural, the sphere 
allotted for his operations is at first smiU and contracted We 
will suppose him arn\ ed at his station, introduced to tlie residents, 
waited on by the native officials, and eager to enter Cutcherry and 
commence business The first day on which the assistant attends 
Cutcherry is one not easily forgotten The report spreads 
amongst the officials thaf the new sahib is going to begin work— 
to take the first plunge in the Rubicon of business, and forth- 
with all the hangers on about Court crowd to witness his in- 
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fttallation Let us just glance for a moment at the scene First 
<»f all comes the principal actor, the assistant himself, seated, 
not ezBOtlj on a throng of * rojal state, which far ezcells the 
wealth of Ormuz or of l^d,’ but on a raised platform of common 
wood, striving to look around with nonchalant air, putting on 
the robur et tnjglex ma” of assurance, hurriedly calling to 
mind the shreds and patches of his Calcutta Bengali, but in- 
wardly dreading the ordeal of his first case — conscious that 
he 18 being mentally weighed in the balances by every one 
present, and yet iiuitlcesly endeavouring to persuade himself 
that he will not be iound wanting in the estimation of his self- 
constituted valuators — feeling for the first tune in reality that 
the expression ‘ (qualified foi the pubhc service” is a broken 
reed, and the Cilcutta cxaiiunation a delusion and a snare 
Around lum, and within the lav oicd circle of the official plat- 
form, Bit or stand the sleek velvet-tongued Amlah, “ much con- 
^demned to have an itching palm, to sell and mait their offices 
* for gold,” watching with inteiestcd feelings the first impres- 
sions of the a^Pi-tint, who, tliey fondly hfiHie, will become their 
future ward ithoiit stand the mooktyais or pleaders, legiti- 
mate descendants of Beh il, skilled to make the worse appear 
the better reason, mentally calcuhtmg the amount of fees they 
may exact from unsuspecting and deluded clients, on the ground 
of the Sahib’s falsely leprcbcntcd pnitiaht) oi inclination in their 
favor, while around and tin oughout the Cutdierry stand the 
man^,” an unsav our^ crow d, attracted ('hicfly for the sake of 
gossip, and little carmg or scemiiig to care what influence the 
now hakim may cast on then intere^its 

Business is commenced A case of assault is called , the plaintiff 
and his witnesses step to the bar, and mumble over the solemn de- 
claration presciibed by icgulation Depobitiona expressly ordered 
to be written down in the presence of the presiding officer, make 
their appearance vnth wonderful rapidity fiom behind hia back, 
and are read or hurriedly gabbled ovei hy the head mohurnr , 
a faint attempt at cross exaininatinn is made by ^hc unpractised 
assistant , tlife depositions we finished, and much to his surprise 
the case is terminated for the day The defendant’s side is not 
forthcoming, orders it necessary are given to summon the ac- 
cused , this order is recorded — the papers signed and laid aside 
— and a second case, probably^ a facsimile of the first, begun, 
heard, and terminated at a similar stage of advancement. In 
due process of time, i e when the assistant has forgot all the 
particulars of the case, the defendants appear, and their answer 
to the charge seems as conclusively dbtablished as was the ac- 
cusation of the plaintiff againat them This produces a refer- 
ence to notes, or the previous papers of the case — these are 
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looked over afresh, and the case awaits only the final award 
of the assistant At first generally his decision is not given 
without deep and long consideration ^ He very likely takes tho 
papers home with him and tries, by reading the details anewy 
to make up his mind as to the sentence which he shall pro- 
nounce Sometimes he is mercifully disposed by some palliat- 
ing circumstances which he fancies he ^n detect on the de- 
fendant's side, at other times inclined to punish from a conviction 
of the truth of the plaintifTs statement, wavermg he remoms, 
till at last, although with many qualms of conscience as to the 
justness of his award, he comes to a conclusion, and proceeds 
to pass sentence of acquittal or condemnation 

Such IS the cutcherry life of the assistant One daj^’s work 
illustrates the work of every day, and this is the school in which 
he is supposed to gam the experience which will fit him to 
enter on and peiform the arduous duties of the Magistrate 
Small as is the sphere in which he is engaged, many lessons are 
patent to any one who wishes to read and profit by them In an 
English police coufft a man is brought up before the Magistrate 
on a charge* of assault, Ihe witnesses are pioduced jmd 
examined, and the accused is called on for his defence He may 
deny the facts Such is rarely the case, but in many instances 
he IS compelled by tlie sheer force of circumstances to admit 
the truth of the accusation. Such a phenomenon as the con- 
fession of an accused party in a petty case, is seldom if e\ er wit- 
nessed in the Bengal Courts To judge by the nature of the 
cases and procedure in Court, the amount of innocence injured 
or malice gratified theie, is indeed wonderful, painful to con- 
template. Each party seems to have made good his own state- 
ment differing diametrically from that of his exponent , the amount 
of truth or falsehood on both sides seems equibalanced , fraud 
or perjury may sometimes be detected, but m small cases affording 
few dalient points by which the consistency of a he nught be 
tested, to our shame be it said the decision must often 
be given at cqpiparative hap^zard The story of the Judge retir- 
ing from cutcherry and determining a case in ms antechamber 
by the highest thiow of the dice, is most probably mythical, but 
Carnes nevertheless a germ of truth concealed beneath. The 
Bengalees, by long practice m deceit, have certainly acquired the 
art of simulating truth to perfection. Every false proposition 
IB BO artfully propped up on every side by hes, au resemohng truth, 
that the whole statement, perfected in falsity, defies in most in- 
stances cnticism or detecUon Truth according to the old proverb 
hes at the bottom of H well, and assuredly our oivil admmistra- 
tors, notwithstanding the assistance of all Begulations, Acts, Con- 
Skftsmiubr, 1859 H 
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•tractions, and Circular Orders, have failed to detect or reach her 
lading place in the heart of the Bengali 

The constitution of the Courts no doubt tends to propagate 
nther than counteract the evil W e do not mean to deny that the 
native character is so essentially addicted to lying and deceit, 
that however good the Courts were, the same obstacles to justice 
would prevail, although to a limited and modified extent. 

It has been well remarked that however well the natives of 
India be treated, their natural oriental duplicity can never be 
wholly eradicated, and the Enghsh love of truth, manliness and 
straightforwardness infused into their minds, they never can 
become, notwithstanding all exertions, black-faced English- 
men ” Naturally and hereditarily a clever and ingenious race 
they have degenerated into an unprincipled and cunning peo- 
ple Of old, it we may judge by recorcls, active and energetic, 
they have now become a by-word for indolence and effete- 
ness, formerly practising their religion m its anciently pure 
and strict form, they have gradually sunk lower and lower till 
they have now no religion at all, or a of one, which, 

scouted and rejected by all thinlcing members bf their society, 
18 only kept up trom worldly and interested motives Yet amid all 
changes in their history they have preserved tlieir character 
for duplicity intact, and such seems to be the force of custom 
that it 18 often doubtlul whether their natural inclinations do 
not lead them rather to the tortuous paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood than to the sti-aight fur ward road oi uprightness and 
truth No doubt many bright examples of excellence and 
virtue might be pointed out as proofs of tlie contrary, but 
these are few, and fiom their paucity we are soriowfully in- 
clmed to believe that they form the exception not the rule 
Knowing then the inclinations and natural propensities of the 
people with whom they had to deal, oui administrators have 
devised a code of laws, and introduced a system of prooedure, 
which panders to all their \ ices, without attempting to draw 
forth or elevate any one of those good qualities which they 
may have beon supposed to^ possess^ lu our English law books 
the law IS considered and represented as the instrument by 
which aggneved parties are enabled to procure a certain and 
adequate redress for injuries In Bengal the law, in the opi- 
nion of the great masses of the people, affords not the means 
to obtain redress for injury, but the easiest opportunity to 
infiict wrong, the great channel to gratify revenge or rum 
a neighbour One great defect in the native character is their 
tendency to procrastination, and wantc of immediate determi- 
nation m execution , they jxissoBB the euavitcr in modo,” bat are 
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giwlly deficient in the " fortitcr in re they invert the firovwrb, 
and B&y * leave till to morrow whatever need not be done 
to-day * In this procrastinating tendency our Courts out-Herod 
Herod, and cause even the dilatory and clelay-loving Bengalees to 
lament the tardiness of justice, or at all events of law. Wo 
English pnde ourselves on our love of straightforward dealing, 
and pity the love of intricacy end tergiversatibn which characterise 
the oriental, and yet we have encircled our legal procedure by a 
labyrinth of forms and technicalities, which serve but to screen the 
offender and hide the designs of the false witness and suborner. 
Again a native has proverbially the reputation of having an itching 
palm , the aun sacra fames” is strong within him, and our system, 
instead of attempting to counteract or suppress this evil ten- 
dency, by nommally asking Court officials to live respectably 
on pittances lower than the salaries given to menial servants 
virtually compels them to lesort to unfair means to eke out a 
subsistence A poor man, it is well known, will rather submit 
to an injury he has received than complain at the thanua 
or at the Sudder Jitation He ti uly remarks, I live by my 

* trade, and ciftinot afford to Absent myself and neglect business 
‘ during the time required to prosecute my suit , I am a poor man 

* and cannot spare money to fee a Mooktyar and bribe the Am- 
‘ lah — ^if I persevere mmy suit, I shall get in to debt to pay these 

* harpies , much better, then, suffer the loss of a few rupees from 

* my enemy than be unmercifully fleeced by my seeming fnenda.” 

^ Consequently the cases which generally come into cutcherry 

are either those in which the parties have secured the co-opera- 
bion of the Amlah by a douceur, — cases which may be gamed. 
Dr those in which they persevere without bribing these offi- 
cials — oases which will generally be lost This is a melancholy 
Donfession but none the less true foi being so The Magistrate 
md his subordinate officers may be active and energetic and 
io their duty well, but the idea sprang up of old in the native 
mnd, and tradition has handed it down to their descendants, that 
he Amlah is the middleman through whom all business must be 
ransacted, aifd whose goodTwill it, is of even ^eater impor- 
tance to secure than that of the hakiifi himself No case we may 
lafely say ever comes direct to the Magistrate or the assistant. 
The Shenshtadar who allows it to be placed on the roU, the 
Peshkar who reads, and the Mohumr who writes, the deposi- 
tions, must all fir^t be consulted and appeased. From their 
louses, and with their deceitful counsel on his lips and m bia 
nemory, the complainant comes mto Court, and tells his tale. 
To them during the progress of the case he again and again 
epairs, and trusts impbcitly m their promises to refureseat 
118 matter in such a light to the hakim, as wiU procure a 
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judgment In his favor This middleman-tendency hovrever is 
not confined to the Courts alone, but obtains universally among 
all classes, and in all circumstances The ryots of an Indigo 
factory have the same feelings towards the gomashtas, and other 
native subordinates whom planter is owiged to employ, and 
it seems an inherent tcndencjr m the Asiatic mind to avoid 
direct commumcatioh with principals and trust to the minis- 
tration of agents to attain their object. 

The Amlah in our Courts are certainly a baneful institution , if 
we want reform there, and who speaks now of any thing but reform, 
we must begin with them It is all very well to get up an agita- 
tion by a reduction of Covenanted Cml Salanes, by this expedi- 
ent save annually a few thousand rupees, and then say, see we 
have accomplished a reform, a radical change , but this mode 
of procedure, as it affects only a small class and produces no 
perceptible amelioration of the condition of the people at large, 
will neither improve our Courts nor render them more popular 
than tliey are now The great aim should be to bring justice 
home to every man’s door , by our system we^have remov^ it to 
an unapproachable distance One of the chief causes of this evil 
lies, we believe, in the conduct of the native Court officials, and to 
their improvement should the fiist measures of reform be direct- 
ed We have lately seen educated young natives, graduates of 
the Calcutta University, promoted all at once to Deputy Magis- 
tracies and Collectorships, but education seems to be consider- 
ed only applicable to, and essential for, the higher grades of 
oflicials, and to be looked upon as a qualification altogether un- 
suited to the subordinate Court Amlah Such a view is certain- 
ly enoneous We need educated men in the office as well as 
on the bench, the business of the Cutcherry requires as able 
heads to perform it as are needed to decide the coses usually 
brought before subordinate Deputy Magistrates and Collectois, 
and we feel assured, if tlic Courts were gradually weeded of 
the old half’cducatcd bands of Amlah, and step by step filled 
with young educated natives, that the complaints against the 
character of Qourt officials jwould jfferceptibly diminish, and the 
course of justice be freed frdm many of those obstacles, which at 
present imjicde it It must be e\'ident to all who have had op- 
portumiies of observing the effect of European education on the 
native mind, that a higher tone is thereby imparted to the cha- 
racter of those who receive it, that a channel is opened into 
which they may direct those mental energies which they iiossess, 
instead of perverting them as is usual from lack of knowledge^ 
and that they strive more and more to Reserve the confidence, 
which 18, as It were, intuitively placed in the educated rather than 
the Ignorant man It is often objected that an Enghsh education 
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Las an injurious rathor ihan a beneficial effect on the Natiro 
mindj and in one sense tbe objection is valid Smatterers 
will always exist m every class, and suui knowledge, nounshing 
false ideas in the native mind, may oftien do more harm than is 
occasioned by positive ignorance, but a substantially founded 
education, which is now open to aid and embraced by many, can 
never, we believe, — and experience confirm* this behef — induce 
evil rather than good If those young graduates o^ the Universi- 
ty, who are now being sent into the Mofussil as Deputy Magis- 
trates, were first attached to the Courts as Amlah, paid respecta- 
bly, and subsequently, if advisable, promoted to the higher 
grades, not only would their efliciency in the latter capacity 
be increased tenfold from experience gained in their previous 
career, but as Amlah they would materially pu nfy the cha- 
racter of the Molussil Courts, and render them other than they 
are now, a by-word amongst those whom tliey were intended to 
serve, for inelhciency and corruption 

But not only does this evil reputation which attaches to our 
Mofussil Courts rejvit-r their name generally hated, it pre- 
vents much gosd being done extra-judicially among the people 
A good Magistrate does not fancy himself always seated on 
the bench or dispensing justice lu Cutcherry He would like 
sometimes to unbend, to mingle on fucndly terms with all class- 
es m his district, to hear their \iews and opinions os between 
man and man, and thus to become acquainted with the pre- 
valent tone and spirit of his district, which he feels can never 
be ascertained while openly clothed in his oihcial dignity In 
law it IS said the king never dies, and so to the mind of the 
Bengah, the Magistrate, the sovereign of the district, whether m 
cutcherry or out of cut^nerry, is ever the same — ever surrounded 
by the betors and fasces of office, ever a man more to be feared 
than loved, always living in an atmosphere of summonses, war- 
rants and subpoenas^ whose baneful infiueuce must sedulously be 
avoided He goes out into the interior oi his district and attempts 
suavely to enter into conversation with some of the ryots. 
Sometimes they show eagerness to approach him , but this is 
generally the case, when, prefacmg'-their story bf the loud and 
vehement cry of “ Dohai, Dohai,” they pour forth volubly a tale 
of grievances and injuiies sustained by them from a neighbour 
against whom they complain — a tale sometimes true, always 
exaggerated, too often feigned and false They cannot apparent- 
ly comprehend that the hakim can posbibly question them with- 
Dut reference to hi8« official capacity, and their fertile imagma- 
tion immediately conjiyres up every ccyaceivable motive but the 
n^ht one for his conduct. Perhaps he may have heard of some 
yt their fonner peccadilloes, the remembrance of which sticks 
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m their throat, and he wishes to incnminate them from their 
own convei*8ation , perhaps he has minister intentions against 
some of their relatives, and is striving to elicit information from 
them against the latter , With these and a thousand other baseless 
pcradventures in their minds, they immediately suspect him of 
some covert design to bring them into his Court, and accordingly 
wilily attempt to mislead him or evade his questions Such has 
been found to be the result of endeavours to mingle amongst 
the ryots of a district. There may have been defects on the oflSciars 
Bide in attempting to do so — no doubt such e:xisted He may 
not m all cases have been able to render hia ideas intelligible to 
others, be may have misunderstood those of the natives them- 
selves. Still taking this into consideration, the impression has 
remained, that there existed some undefined fear in the mind 
of those with whom he was conversing, which seemed ab- 
ruptly to shut their mouths, and render them chary of giving 
utterance to their ideas They seemed indeed to consider the 
Magistrate as a tenor to evil-doers, but apiiarently did not see or 
understand the application of the second siause, that he was, 

“ a praise and protection to them* that do well ” • 

In different circamstances no such unwillingness or repug- 
nance is manifested Indigo planters have been decried as 
oppressors, and their ryots held up as miserable specimens of 
suffering humanity, crushed under the despotism ol their mas- 
ters, and filled with no ^e^y friendly feelings towards them It 
may be so — those who have supported such opinions may ha\ e « 
had better data than we, from which to form a conclusion All 
that we feel bound to say on this subject is that our experience 
warrants no such inference The poor suffering ryots of an 
Indigo factory certainly seem much more inclined to mingle 
and converse with their persecutors, than to approach those 
who nominally stand beti\ ecn the oppressor and oppress- 
ed We have often visited Factory cutcherries, and long- 
ed to be able to dispense justice with much speed and 
satisfaction to all parties concerned as obtains there , we have 
witnessed the^ •confidence with wlfich the ryots* approached, 
related their grievances, And obtained redress — a confidence 
strangely and strongly contrasted with the repugnance with 
which official endeavours in similar cases were encountered, 
and the thought arose m our minds that there must be some 
hidden agency at work which has produced this coldness between 
the great masses of the people and their legal protectors The 
cause, we have stated above, we believe to he in the fact that 
the natives, having either personally experienced the hardships 
of our Courts or heard of ^em by report, and having naturally 
a tendency to look u[>on officials of all classes as in some way 
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or other the onginators of those evils, gradually have arrived 
at the conclusion that intercourse with the latter may more 
prudently be avoided than courted, should be shunned rather 
than encouraged * 

Unfavourfiible however as have been our first impressions of 
the Courts hitherto, we are by no means inclined to side with 
those who take a pnde in cavilling at all institutions which are 
not framed exactly in accordance with their views, and who 
maintain that our present system is no better than were the 
native Courts of old Our Courts, we grant, are not pure, but 
their corrui)tion, springs not, as we have remarked, entirely 
from the defects of their constitution, but from an inherent 
pei version ol the native mind, which is not a creation of yester- 
day In olden limes, as is well known, Judges as well as Amloh 
were corrupt, were a suflficient inducement held out, the pre- 
siding officer could be gained over, equally with his satellites This 
abuse we can safely say we have rendered obsolete The native 
officials, 1 e the lower officers of Court, are still notoriously 
venal, the bar is a# by- word for rapacity and unscrupulousness, 
but the punty* of the bench is seldom impugned Granting all 
this, and allowing credit for the innovations and improve- 
ments we hivo intioduced with our system, we do not consider 
that any valid excuse for the present condition of the Courts 
has been established We would not wilfull) or unduly disparage, 
still less do we feel inclined to damn with faint praise ” We 
^must remember that we live in the 19tli and not the 17th 
or 18th century, in times when knowledge and enlightenment 
proless to be far advanced Is it not then beneath the dignity 
of our Government to measure what we hav e done for the be- 
nefit of India by any such standard as those praters about olden 
times propose ? Should we not rather look to the future than 
to the past, rather resolutely contemplate what it is our duty 
to do, than look back with placid and passive self-satisfaction on 
what others, our inferiors, have failed to perform ^ 

Our assistant, so far as we have hitherto seen him, has 
been employ€d in ^lothin^ highei ^than the dbgision of pet- 
ty cases at a Mofussii Station He* has taken the first plunge 
in the Kubicon, but he has not yet reached the oppo- 
site shore Two ordeals are impending over hia head, 
which he must pass through ere he can ascend another step on 
the ladder of promotion, and exchange tlie name of Assistant for 
that of Magistrate These are the so-called semi-annual Central 
Committee Examinations, directed by a board of examiners in 
Calcutta and presided ov^r by a coinuuttee in the Mofussii, having 
as their professed object, to test the progress which subordinate 
officers arc making towards attorning a thorough knowledge of 
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their duties Let us suppose our assistant located at one of the 
inmor stations of a Division The summoDB issued by the Com- 
missioner arrives, ordering him to attend at head quarters for 
the purpose of undergoing the examination Forthwith Beau- 
fort’s Digest, and Ricketts’ Cutcherry Guide come into great re- 
quest, and are consulted by the candidate for special powers” 
with an assiduity no means common in previous mont^ He 
seeks to store nis memory as he best can with facts from those 
useful hand-books, and tries to make up for past dilatoriness by 
vigorous though temporary exertion At last the fated day ar- 
rives when Beaufort and Ricketts must be consigned to the 
book-shelf, and the last preparations for departure completed 
Amid the heaity good wishes of his fellow residents ho sets out 
upon his joumev, and on arming at his destination finds pioba- 
hly that the usually dull and formal head quarters of the Divi- 
sion have been enlivened by the arm al of several other young- 
sters from the sui rounding districts, who, although nominaHy on 
other and giaier thoughts intent, still contme to kill dull care, 
and spend the time agreeably and chcerfRlly Perhaps a pig- 
sticking or tigcr-bhooting party* is oigamzed , the li\ely spuits 
of the party join, enjoy their sport, and return all the better for 
the excitement, and none the less fitted to bra\ e the terror of the 
examination room At last work is begun Our young friend 
enters the examination room, finds the most potent, grave and 
worthy signors, the examiners, anayed in dignity before him, 
takes the place assigned^ and commences studying the paper con- 
taining questions in the Foujdarry department, which is handed 
to him He mentally invokes the aid of Beaufort, sets to work 
to answer the questions to the best of his ability, finishes the 
paper, and hands it back to the examiner A similar set of ques- 
tions on subjects connected with the Revenue Department of 
his duties, colls forth in like manner his knowledge oi Ricketts 
Then comes, to the European, the 8e\erest portion of the or- 
deal — testing his knowledge of the vernacular language of lus 
distnct. Suppose him a denizen of Loi^r Bengal fie must 
translate a ^lerably diffi^lt passage of^nghsh into Bengali, 
must read with comparative fluency copies of official documents, 
and converse with sufficient ease and intelligence both to under- 
stand and be understood by the native with whom he is ordered 
to converse A couple of cases, such as ordinarily como under 
his cognizance, are then read over to test his acquaintance with 
the forms of office and his capability to estimate value of 
conflicting evidence, he is required to write an ordinary ruba- 
carry on each of these, and then his trmls for the time are end- 
ed The examination is closed, the papers of the various can- 
didates collected, valued, and transmitted to the Calcutta Board , 
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the examiners look mysteriously grave when asked wbat 
verdict they have returned, and the young hopefuls dispense to 
their several stations with as much ^rapidity as they arrived, 
there to wait in suspense till the final award is promulgated 
feiich meetings are looked forward to with pleasure by ail The 
thought of the ex'unination does not seem to enter much into 
the minds of the candidates, and certainly ilocs not impair their 
spirits Tlie thought of leaving the routine of office for a time, 
and meeting again those fiiends from whose society the stern 

rules for absence” debar them for at least the next six months , 
the prospect of making new acqu untances as well as reviving 
old friendships, — 'll! tend to make the young assistants regard 
these examinational rLHuion& as some ot the pleasantest episodes 
in their introductory carcci 

Looked at lu a practical point of \icw wo cannot con- 
sider that these evaminitions tu'fil the puipose lor which 
they wcio instituted They are doubtless better and more 
practical m their tendc ay than the ludicious initiatory farce 
m Cilcutta, but aS a tc^t lor discoveiing the working capa- 
bilities of the*a38istint they are, Ave think, a lailure These 
capabilities can surely be bcttci judged ot by the officer who 
appoitions him Ins duties and secs that he jicrlorms them, than 
by a committee ot stranger'-, who can only tind out whether he 
IS intellectually tpialified lor tho-.e duties ind u ho ci ust in a great 
mca^ure to the report ot the ^Magi-tritc ao to tlie actual amount 
of woik done by the a3>i taut aaJ the ma i ler in which it has 
hccii peifoimed Ihe object ot promoting the assistant at this 
stage of his careci, is that, by t iking cognizance of more 
seiious cases than ho lias yet tried, he may efticiently relieve the 
Magistiate ol some ot the details ot his office, and enable the 
latter to dc\otc moio time to impoitaut duties Is not then the 
Magistrate the best judge as to whether the unpassed assistant 
IS capable to relic ^ e him of some portion of his duties, or will 
prove, if entrusted with sucli power, a burden rather than a re- 
lief ^ Let t^ie Magistrate ^ m former times hajo the option of 
recommending his assistants for proi^iotion, and wt feel convinc- 
ed that not only would the jiosscssion of this iwwer increase the 
care and watchfulness ol Magistiates over tlicir assistants, but 
would rouse the latter by increased zeal and diligence to show 
themselves really of use to their suiieiiors and thus deserve pro- 
motion TVe are ourselves aware oi sev eral instances in wWh 
assistants have been efficient and hard working officers, yet have 
repeatedly failed to fiass the requiiod examination They have 
been valued by the Magistrate, but found wanting by the exa- 
miner , and being thus remanded to mfenor work, the de- 
tails of wluch they had long ago mastered, have conceived a 
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repugnance to their duties which many years have not sufficed 
to eradicate, and which might have been counteracted, nay al- 
together avoided, by well-timed promotion founded on the basis 
of actual usefulness rather than mere amount of knowledge 
Let us suppose then this examination ordeal successfuliy 
passed by the youn» asbistant We behold him now gradually 
emerging from the iinuted sphere to which he was pieviouely 
confined, and entering upon a line of more varied duties His 
powers are now materially inci cased, the tedious and intermi- 
nable repetition of “ inarpeet” cases no longei solely falls on his 
ear, he begins to look foi waul to the weightier matters of the law, 
and to decide more intciesting and iinpoitaut cases lie is now 
alternately engaged in deciding the pai tic ulais of an aftiay, oi 
puzzled by the intiicaucs ot a land dispute, his collccto- 
rate poweis, which formerly were wi/, enable him now to decide 
the so called summary (Heaien sa\e the mark suits, and he 
feels that Magistciial life is beginning in earnest lie has now 
got free fiom the leading-strings of i i\v and is eager to exercise 
nia newly acquired authoiit}’- bometimes like the newly fledged 
bird he may linger ere comniLncing his new carreer, distiustful 
of his own strength, but he generally proceeds with an alaciity 
which custom afterwards subdues, to prove the reality oi his new 
powers. Woe to the culprit who, overtaken by emesis in an 
evil hour, comes before oui newly empowered a&sistant ^ He has 
come before a Judge as unsparing as iMinus or llhadamanthus oi 
old, and if he be found guilty, will find that he has to drmk a full 
cup of retiibutive justice 

The months pass quickly away The ) oung officer’s experience is 
increasing day by day, but the path is not yet clear before him 
Anotlier barrier still lemams to be overcome, eio he can feel him- 
self free from the tr immcls of his apprenticeship The second trial 
before the examination committee still giiruly overshadows, and 
opposes a bar to, his future progress The same little episode at the 
Sudder Station which wc have mentioned, again occurs Ihe 
same scene, which we have abov^ deecribed, is re-enacted, the 
only difference in the presei^t case being that the young, specially - 
empowered assistant, aims at the “ higher giade,” and plays for the 
stake of full powers The test is neccs&arily severoi than was 
the first , the knowledge of principles, which was all that was 
necessary in the first examination, must now Lo supplemented 
by an accurate aquaintance with details, proficiency m a second 
language is also insisted on, the assistant’s knowledge of office 
work 18 tested by his decisions m lutriftate and complicated 
cases, and he is not declared passed unl^^s he fully satisfies the 
examiners of Ins thorough comjietcncy m all these various sub- 
jects The short peiiod which elapfeCs between the actual exa- 
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nil nation and the publication of rtd rcaults, is a period of anxi- 
ous suspense to the candidate Former exarainatioxis and iheir 
results were matter, if not of mdiife/enco, at least of compara- 
tive unimportance Former successes, ho felt, had only cleared 
but half hia road, and but paved the way for new trials Now 
however, this last obstacle once surmounted, the path lies clear be- 
fore him No examinations will ha\e henc*eforth any terrors for 
him, no cramming of Acts and Itcgulations will strain his me- 
mory or ruffle his temper, Beaufort and liicketts will henceforth 
be referred to as guides, not studied as text books , in short he 
will be enabled to plunge freely into Magistenal life without 
let or hindrance except wliat may proceed from liis own 
incapacity to pursue liis future career No wonder then that 
a repulse, an unfa\ ourable issue, should be more severely felt 
by one wlio has so ncaily achieved his end, than by one who 
has just commenced and felt the first excitement of the struggle 
Barely does success attend the fiist attempt , in fact no ‘ full 
powers’ can be granted to any assistant unless he has been ex- 
ercising ^spccul’ po\^or3 for one >cai pie\iously A year cla]>- 
scs, and unless our young friend be of the multum agendo 
mini agens” class, the expiration of that terra sees him vested 
with the full powers of Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
(qualified to perform the functions of a Magistrate, but unat- 
tached to any particuKi station 

Here, pioperly speaking, terminates the eai cei of the assistant 
That line he will soon drop, and subside into ^ our Joint,” oi re- 
ceive an Acting Magistral} 1 hither we do not presume to 
go over his caicei We have viewed his progress ore, the 
purport of the present Article prev ents us going on ad mala , but 
between the two states of Assi&tant and Magistrate is a middle 
giadc, in which our assistant is frequently found ])reviou 3 to liis fi- 
nal or permanent pi emotion, \i/ , m charge of a Subdivision In 
large districts wheic the influence of the Magistrate residing at 
the Sudder Station is not siitfiuently diffused oi cr the length and 
breadth of Ips Zillah, smq).! outposts, embracmg two or three 
Thannas, have been formed in th^ interior of tiie distnct, the 
duties of which arc assigned to either Deputy Collectois, or not 
less frequently to Assistants, vested cithci with ' special’ or ‘ full’ 
powers Posted to one of those minor stations, our young 
Inend enters upon an entirely new sphere of duty Accustomed 
previously, as a subordinate, merely to witness without being al- 
lowed toi participate in the performance of the duties of Magis- 
trate at the SuddeV Station, he now finds himself in a Magis- 
terial microcosm of hit own, he has become the resjionsible head 
of an office, abandoned the mild soubriquet of chota sahib, and 
assumed the imposing title of haktin The salaam of Court offi- 
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cials, always obsequious^ becomes lower than ever , oases are now 
no longer made over to him by the Magistrate for report, but 
complaints are prepared ^directly befoie him , and he now first 
learns the pleasures of managing and having independent charge 
of a district. But along with the pleasures, come also the cares 
of independence , diflBculties startup where to his unaccustomed 
eye all seemed plain and smooth before The office contributes its 
share ot impediments m the shape of accounts, statements, 
returns and reports, which, unless our friend’s tastes incline 
to tlie Financial or Accountant General’s department, he 
finds neither instructive nor agieeablc He is fiequently plung. 
ed into embarrassments by the wity Amlah, simply to try 
his mettle, and enable them to exhibit their own skill , and 
doubtless amid all this labyrinth of woik and intrigue the 
hired subdivisional officer soinetiincs siglis ffir the careless, irres- 
ponsible post of assistant, winch he has quitted Still he per- 
severes. Many an askance look passes between his Amlah 
on the promulgation by the Sihib ot some anti -regulation order, 
which grates har^hIy on thtir ears , many* a subdued hint do 
they quietly make pointing out a wa} ot relief fi om some maze 
of confusion, in whose windings oui young tiiend may ha>e 
become entangled in cutcheiiy ISot unfiequentl} comes a let- 
ter from hcad-quartois criticising his pioccedings, and tacitly 
conveying censure under tlie garb of “ demanding an explana- 
tion ” But all such difficulties daunt not the young aspuant 
tor promotion, and manfully encountered, only serve to guide 
his inexperience, and pci-fect his training for luture useful- 
ness Soon the way becomes plain Those accounts and state- 
ments, formerly submitted Mongo intei\ alio’ and often without 
particular attention to accuracy, soon, by piactice, cease to bear 
that appearance ol intricacy and confusion whicli they first 
presented, demands for explanations become few and ^ar between , 
and by the time the assi^t^int leave** the training school, he is pi c- 
pared to encounter the inoic multifarious duties of the Magis- 
trate without fci^r or embarrassment^ ^ 

But apart from its wortj^ as a training-school, the Subdin- 
sion IS by no means destitute of the amenities of life Sub- 
divisional stations there aie doubtless — and we have had ex- 
perience of a few — appointment to which is viewed in the light 
of punishment rather than promotion , “ remote, unfriendly, me-* 
lancholy , slow” — in the hot weather a furnace, in the rainy season 
a swamp, without any apparent advantages natural .or other- 
wise, to recommend them as permanent st^ftions for Europeans 
Still Government has not umversally displayed such obliquity 
of vision, and to give it the credit which is justly due of 
living always consulted for the welfare of its servants, we ad- 
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mit that such purgatonal stations are the exception nor the 
rule, and subdi visional hie in general forms no unpleasant epi- 
sode in the assistant’s career ^ 

Fancy our friend removed from the social circle at the Sud- 
der Station and estahhshed in solitary grandeur in his Mofussil 
Lome The change is at hrst not a pleasant one. Xo social walks 
or ndes, no enlivening games at racket or cricket, relieve bow 
the monotony of mom and even Time doubtless hangs often 
heavy on lus hands, and he is in danger of lolling a victim to 
the horrors of ennui Still the Subdivision, although apparently a 
hermitage, possesses many external resources for rendenng so- 
litude bearable Planted generally in closer proximity to the Mo- 
fussil residents’ abodes than is the Sudder Station, it affords to 
the assistant frequent opportunities of driving dull caro away 
by neighbourly visits amongst the surrounding Indigo planters 
and merchants I^njoined b\ icgulation “ to b^. as much as pos- 
sible on the move,” and “ to i ender himself ncccbsible to all classes 
of people,” our assistant hiida but little diihculty m reconciU 
mg his tastes with *lua duty lie is essentially a bird of pas- 
sage At one liino we meet him at the confines of his district 
diligently doing “ cutelieiiy on horae-back,” at another snugly 
quartered in some neighb mumg iaetoiv, whence sallying 
forth he performs his othaal duties in lus tent or budgerow. 
At a third we find him out on Colleef orate dutj, his tent cun- 
ouslv and by a strange coiuciJeuce pitclic I in a b[)ot w here game 
is abundant, and where amid sevcicr toil the nfie or fowling 
piece may not remain unused in it:j c ise Iluffalo may be 
found and pursued, as well as boundaries marked out on the 
churs where he is engaged , a leoj^ard may be roused amid 
the jungle surrounding a village whose limits he is defining , m 
the morning our fi lend may be seen labououelv wading through 
swamps in purauit of the shiill-toiicd snipe, in the evening 
cautiously approaching the plover on the banks, of an adjoimng 
jheel, untircd bv cutcherry, and combining pleasurable ex- 
citement with ^verer and sterner duties Many the happiest 
days of an assistant’s life are spent.at the babdiw&ion , inde- 
pendence pleases, the roving life deliglits him Ibe hospitality 
of surrounding residents tends to compensate for the sociability 
of the Sudder Station of viliich he has been deprived, and it is 
not without feelings of regret tint our friend receiv ea his pro- 
motion, and abandons the place where his knowledge of duty 
first began^ to enter upon the duties of Magistrate at a regular 
station 

So far as we have hitherto gone in oui sketch, we have con- 
sidered only the official portion of the assistant’s bfe , we have 
viewed him m cutcherry, or in the Mofussil at work and per- 
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forming the daily duties of his position We do not honrercr 
mean to lusmuate^ — indeed so inveterate are the prejudices of the 
profannm vulgus that ^we fear our insinuations would meet 
the same fate as the predictions of Cassandra of old — we do not 
insinuate that the life of the young civilian at a Mofussil station 
IS one altogether of work, and continual devotion to duty Ho 
18 not presented to our Mew always encircled by Amlah, nor 
does the cutcherry constantly diffuse its dingy air around him 
Now and then lu our expeiience we have met with a rara avis, 
who finds apparently his home in the cutcherry rather than the 
bungalow, who nevei seems happy unless adjudicating cases, 
peering into worm-eaten records, examining or signing multifa- 
rious documents, casting up or detecting flaws in accounts, 
whose whole talk is of this roohacarry or that ‘ circular older,’ 
and whose tout msemhlc and physiognomy bear an expies^^ion 
as sallow and musty as the records over which he delights to 
pore Such, however, is not the generil character of the assis- 
tant-. However much he may enjoy performing duty in the 
Mofussil, the scdentai} cutcheriy life m the Sudd or Station pos- 
sesses for him no peculiar charms, the close of office ho finds 
rather a relief than otberwi'^e The iccoid room with all its 
paraphernalia is his abhorrence, and is only v isited on such high 
occasions as the aiiival of Judge oi Commissioner, on their usual 
tour of inspection ^ Nec semper aicum tendit Apollo/ is his 
motto, and he finds regulation cutcherry hours ample tune to 
gratify Ins taste for legal loie, or improve his acquaintance with 
Mofussil justice 

Among the other residents of the station our assistant occu- 
pies a distinct position lie is considered by all a social Mark 
Tapley warranted to remain ^ jolly"* under all circumstances, and 
expected to make himself ^ gener^y useful’ on all occasions cal- 
culated to promote the sociability of the station The Magis- 
trate’s family may not be on good term<« with that of the Judge 
The ‘ Chutneys’ may pooh-pooh the idea of such people as the 
‘ Mangoes’ be^ng in society Such trifles trouble nqt our assistant, 
he tuins a deaf ear to ^cir mutual rcci imination and petty 
scandals, and pursues the even tenor of his way without mixing 
in such inglorious contentions Various duties seem to be con- 
sidered as special perquisites of an assistant’s position Is there a 
Book Club at our station ? The assistant, having recently arrived 
from Calcutta, is presumed au fait and familiar with all the lat- 
est arrivals of new and interesting books , he is fortliwith elect- 
ed a Member of the Book Club Committde nem con, and shortly 
after, as an additional mark of confideflcc, complimented by in- 
duction into the ofhee of Secretary He has lately undergone 
a senes of examinations in the metropolis, and his services are 
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at ooce considered indispensable in the Local Committee of Pub* 
ho Instruction, where, converted into an examiner, he shows 
his zeal in the educational department^of the public service hy 
diligently * visiting’ and ‘ inspecting’ a Bengah school llis “ taste 
for accounts” is insidiously inquired into and tested, visions 
of comfortable berths or the secretariat float before his eyes, but 
alas tor the \anity of human wishes I his training must be initiat- 
ed by taking charge of our mutton club or our station book ac- 
counts On the occurrence of any demonstration or festive 
occasion our fiiend’s services are urgently in request , m sliort 
his name is taken in its liteial acceptation under all circum- 
stances, and he is, nolens volejs, converted into a social martyr, and 
dubbed permanent coadjutor and assistant in pi*oiiioting the so- 
ciability of* our station * 

The history of one day’s life at a Mofussil station genei ally 
embodies the experience of every day, and the modus viveudi ot 
the ^assistant prcieuts no peculiar or different characteristics from 
that of tlie other residents A rapid glance will suflice for our 
purpose In the mdrmng our friend is no sluggard, no inveter- 
ate votary oL Slorpheus, but a tiue believei in the old proveib 
‘ anent’ early rising and its healthful consequences Gladly 
escaping liom night punkahs, mosquitoes, mosquito curtains et 
hoc genus oinne, he, nothing loth, picparcs to biace Ins nerves 
loi the remaindei ot the day by a gooil gallop on his favorite stud, 
or an invigorating and fiesheiiing walk Gej cuilly fen I of hoito 
flesh, he may tuin his taste to some use in his inoi n mg rides , he 
may inspect a load, or investigate a case at a distance, oi m 
dcUult oi any such oi»poituQity of showing his zeal for the pub- 
lic service, he may, in a rattling run with his dogs aftei a 
jickal, 01 m a quiet cmtci with a friend, find e\citcment and 
amusement more congenial to his tastes, and equally conducive 
to health ^ Chota Hazu’ on his retiuu is discussed with a relish 
which only those who follow our friend’s example can know , 
top boots and riding costume are dofted, a nigligc attire as&uiued, 
the soothing pipooi cheroot diflnscs its fragrant smo^e around, the 
contents ot the dak bag examined, andypjtlic inorning meal over, the 
assistant prepares for cutcheny Duiing the day he is invisible to 
all but the denizens of his Court, and at foui o clock re-appears 
again in civilized society W ith what a feeling of relief docs he hear 
the last case called, and the welcome noids* kachari hogaya’ pro- 
nounced I With hasty review and quickened step he abandons 
ryots, amlaUs, mooktyars, and repairs to his own bungalow there 
to concoct measures lot spending the evening Does he adjourn 
from cutcherry to the Study, and theie in converse with the 
mighty dead strive to pass the tune till the lengthening shadows 
betoken the approach of evening’s daik successor, night ^ We 
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may certainly conceive of an awiatant in wLom the debire of 
learnings the sacred fire, lias not been quenched by intenmnable 
examinations , we may concci\6 of him dwelling apart^ eschew- 
ing the sports of the neld^ and walking 3 like the usher m Eu- 
gene Aram, a solitary man Far be it from us to disparage the love 
ot learning, which cm auccesbfuUy withstand the uselessness and 
inertia produced by an Indian climate , still we doubt whether to 
the great majority of young assibtants, the culture of the Muses, 
the gloiies of Sanskrit, oi tlie bemtiea of Persian, possess so 
much charm as a good game at lacket, cricket or quoits The 
climate, his duties, position, and all, militate against the pro- 
bability of our assistant becoming one of the literati of the coun- 
try Fatigued duiing the day with cutcherry, his eyes dim- 
med with perusing documents, and the monotonous chant of the 
Shenstadar still nnging mhia cars, it is little to be wondered at 
if our friend, csche^Mug the gr’i\e pleasures of the study, dons liis 
cricketing costume, inJ repairs ^Mth the other residents to “the 
ground ” Wc were always an cnthusia''tic cncketer, and although 
during our sojouiu licic wc ln\e ottcu sighed to s^ce again a match 
at Lord^s, we mu'-t admit that a scratch mati h at an Indian 
station afioids miiLh more field lor amusement, although science 
be Ignored The ^eiy sc^cllfy of the exercise enhances its plea- 
sure, and although certain prejudiced indii iduals wlio,we are sure, 
never handled a bat, hint seemingly at the folly of making a toil 
of a pleasure, we bUll lemim of opinion that such manly sports 
moderately indulged arc prcfciable to o^ erworking the brain, 
and thus playing into the hanch of oui enemy, the climate, by 
impairing our physical ability to w ithttand its attacks 

In the racket couit, or cricket ground, our assibtant is not 
a mere idle spectator, but an engcr anil wilbng player He 
directs the ball skilfully, wields the bat dexterously , no longer 
obliged to twist Ins tin oat in ^ am attempts to pronounce the 
gutteral and nasal Bengali, lie vociferates lustily in his mother 
tongue , his ofhcml iiicitia lias disappeared as it by magic, and 
os we look Lis eager aJtiludc, watching every movement of 
the player’s* arm, every ^vist of tlic ball or turn of the bat, we 
almost fail to recogniise our cutcherry tired friend Cncket over, 
our assistant having sacrificed to the gi aces, joins the social 
party assembled on the bund, which usually serves as the Mall 
in a Mofusnl station, or again mounting his stud enjoys a canter 
with a fnencl, till warned by the dispersion of the assembled 
company that the day is drawing to a close, he turns his horse’s 
head homewards, and there, alone or with some favored chums, 
enacts the last scene of his experience fbr the day 
Such IS, in genc^l, the life of the assistant nta Mofussil Station 
Here we leave him "We h-ivc seen a novice gradually ascend- 
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iDg the ladder of promotion, we have viewed him at work in 
hiB outcherry or on du^ in the Moftuseil , and here, leaving him 
amid the quiet of the Sudder Station, reposing afler hu labors, 
we conclude our sketch. May he nCt rest contented with the 
knowledge he has gamed in the outset of his career, but ma^ 
the first experience of his apprenticeship serve to guide and di- 
rect him amid the intncacy and comphcity ef his future duties. 
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A»t IV — 1 Punjauh Reporti 

2 Cunningham’s Sikha^ 

3 Unpuhhahed Oriental Manuacripts 

Many years aga when the Calcutta Review was still young 
and we were so also, when the Sikhs were our deadbest ene- 
mies, and the Sepoy of Oudh and Bhojpore our sword and shield, 
we forwarded a contiibution on ‘‘ The Countnes betwixt the Sut- 
lej and the Jumna,” the most Easterly provinces of the Sikh 
nation Drnen onwards by a wind from the East, we set- 
tled in that fair province oetwixt the Beas and the Sutlej 
and recorded our impressions m a contribution under the 
name of “ Ilie Jhelundhur Doab ” Ten years have elapsed 
since then, and wrought a wondrous change m our position 
Like the seven sleepers, we rub our e} es as if awaking from 
a dream, for we find that our fi tends and foes haie changed 
places, and that we are holding the Punjauii with the assistance 
of Sikhs against those who helped us to conquer U 
_By a raeie chance, by the fancy of a great man, by a fatality 
of circumstances, we find ourselves again among a people whom 
we loved so w ell, and in a position to study the character of the 
residents, and visit the great cities of that rich and unrivalled 
tract which lies betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, the oiiginal 
Sikh land, the cradle of tlie faith, the nursery of the chivalry 
of the followers of the Guru This tract, containing three 
millions of men nnd more than five thousand villages, from the 
commencement of our rule until the pieseut year composed the 
great Lahore Division But now a Jeroboam has sent away two 
tnbes from the skirts of llehoboam, the ancient himts have 
ceased to exist, and the sentences which we now strmg to- 
gether are a panegyric of one that has departed 

Under the Punjaub system of Government the limits of a 
Commission, oi what m Fiance would be called a Prefecture 
or Departineut, are necessarily moie narrow than in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, where a Commission comprises one-half, and 
under the Agra Government one-filth, of the whole Presidency, 
for the union of the Judicial and Executive in one office ren- 
deis it necessary The Lahore Division was ever the smallest 
in area, but it was populous, rich, studded with Tillages, and 
inhabited by a martial population, in wealth and population 
it was about one-fourth oi the Punjaub, and in the piping days 
of peace which succeeded the decadence of Runjeet Singh’s up- 
start dynasty, the people increased and multi phed, culUvation 
extendi, towns expanded, all the affairs of mankind trebled 
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and quadrupled, the burden on one man’s shoulders of control- 
line all became intolerable, and one of the last acta of the Court 
ol Directors was to order the sub-divihion. 

But in truth it was a glorious country, sloping down from 
the e\ erlaating snow-capped mountains to the frowning desert, 
intersected by vast nvers, rich in corn and sugar and oiljte- 
velhng m plenty, overflowing with population, proud of its 
royal cities and its numberless villages, proud of its stal- 
wart and sturdy people, who were at the same time great in 
arms and agriculture, with hands, bke Cmcmnatus, good for 
the sword or the plough They were no effete race with only 
the faint tradition of the actions of their remote ancestors 
within the memory of man they had had a living faith, a vivid 
nationality, and an independent kingdom Fortune was against 
them, for they came into collision with a race, not more brave, 
but more perfectly furnished with the appliances of war , but 
th^ submitted not abjectly, nor without a struggle 

The great city of Lahore had from time immemorial been the 
seat of Empire It was no obscure conglomeration of huts, scattered 
here and there under palm trees, with a row of thatched shops, 
such as suffices tor a town and the head quarters of a station in 
the jungle of Bengal It was a great city before Mahmood 
crossed the Indus, it had became greater under the Mahome- 
dane It is still girt with red brick w ills, gateways, and fortiflca- 
tions presenting, with lt^ one hundicd thouband inhabitants and 
lofty bouses, the appearance of old Komc,orone of the mediseial 
free cities of the German Empire Tradition has it, that the twin 
sous of the great llama, sovereign of Ayodya, Kuba and Labo 
founded two cities, and called them after their names Kusaooa 
and Lahore , m that case Alexander must have stood witbm 
her walls To the end of last century the city was vaguely 
known in Europe os ‘‘ Lahore of the Great Mogul,” never visited 
by European, but connected with Delhi by a royal road, marked 
at intervals by lofty Kos Minars, and magnificent serais. 

On the Bide of the city, overhanging theu\er Ra\ee, is the royal 
fortress, built in all the stateliness of Agra and^Delhi, a palace 
and an arsenal, with the “ Deew an Am” for public, *and “ Dee wan 
Khass” for private reception, ranges of apartments for the seraglio, 
bastions and gateways decorated in the ornate style of tlie Im- 
perial period , and from the highest point is commanded a sweet 
prospect of the Ravee, winding through the nch and verdant low 
lands, with the lofty minarets of the tomb of Jehangfaeer at 
ShahderuH. But m truth the modern city covers but a tithe 
of the space occupied ^by llie homeb and gardens, tombs and 
mosques of the ancient city, and for five miles on the road 
towaids the Shalimar gardens he scattered the ruined dome 
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and crumbliDg arch, which had been raised hy some proud 
but unknown Mahomedan, to mark his empty state, or record 
a tale of idle love 

Such IB Lahore — a city with a pedigree of centnnea, one of 
the memorial cities of the world Withm thirty miles has 
sprang up in the last century a new city, the child of religion 
and commerce, excebding Lahore in population, rivalhng her in 

? ;)lendoar, and holding a position in the commercial llepublic of 
ndia, which Lahore never attained , in spite of the distance of 
twelve hundred miles from the sea, corresponding direct with 
Pans and London, the seat of a manufacture peculiar to herself, 
except to that happy valley of which she is the entrepot, hav- 
ing relations of exchange with every city of note in the whole 
Pemnsula, and enjoy mg with but a limited number the honour 
of being a Mart ” Such is Amritsur, the child of the Sikh 
faith, wiuch has thriven amidst the decadence of empire, the 
confusion of civil war, the assaults of foreign invasion , to whom 
every event appears to bnng some advantage, for the fall of the 
nationality and religion of the Siklis hurtT her not, the sack 
of Delhi has brouAt her hundreds of fresh citizens, and the 
opening out of newlines of road bnngs her new commerce, and 
promises a boundless extension Within one year the Railway 
will connect her with Lahore, and another decade will see her 
connected with an iron chain with Delhi on the Jumna, and 
Mooltan on the waters which unite in the Indus. 


Let us now take a survey of those provinces, of which these 
cities are the twin capitals and markets From Amntsur the 
lofty ranges of the Himalaya are visible at a distance of eighty 
miles, but, if we travel northwards, the grandeur of the sce- 


nery develops itself at every stage, and at any part on the line 
of nurty miles from the mountains the scene is one which words 
cannot describe All the grandest views of Alpine scenery in 
Rurope dwindle into nothing, for here on a clear day after ram 
we nave before our eyes an extent of eternal snow, reaching 
from Peer Pingal, the entrance of the valley of Cashmeer, to 
the distant spbwy ranges ^n the kingdom of BYisahir behind 
Siralah. Range towenng above range, of varying altitude and 
broken outline, rising up sometimes in sheer precipice to sixteen 
thousand feet, and cutting the horizon with a hroid even ndge 
at other pomts, where the nvers at the time of the great prims- 
yal cataolYBm have forced themselves through in deep chan- 
nels, we look, as it were, into the bowels of the mounJ:ain king^ 
dom, through transverse ranges, as far as solitary snow-capped 
gsaks, the position of which wearies tke intellect to imagine 
Still it is something to think that only fifteen years ago the quiet 
and calculating Bnton bought, and sold, those vast mountams 
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for a anm which i^pearg paltry As fur as the Baree we re-* 
tained aome thousand square nmes under our own rule^ because 
they were there, and from the Havee up to Bokhara and Yar- 
kand, regions unknown to the SurveTOr and never trodden by 
the feet of men who make maps, we handed over to the uncon* 
trolled rule of a successful intriguer on the condition that he paid 
the lordly tribute of five goats, which has smcobeen commuted into 
three pairs of long Casnmeer shawls for Her Gracious Majesty 
The majestic mountains look on contemptuously as they are 
thus passed from hand to hand, for they may defy all the powers 
of the earth to extract one Kupee from their surface, or to cross 
over their unapproachable heights. 

Enthroned on one of the lower ranges in the mountain, be* 
twixt the Ravee and the Chenab, is the hill town and fortress of 
Jummoo, which the craft and fortune of one man have converted 
into the capital of a kingdom large enough in area to swallow 
up the narrow limits ol many a Euiopean Potentate When 
the Rebellion of 1857 was at its worst, ere Delhi had fallen, 
when the wisest were pondering which side should be taken, 
the crafty old* fox had to obey a messenger who brooks 
no answer, and who cannot be outwitted, and, as his army des- 
cended to lend doubtful assistance to the assaulters of Delhi, 
the old Raja felt his kingdom dcpait fiom him , all his 
schemes, his deceits, his secret murders, liis cruelties, his un- 
limited and scarcely appreciable wretchedness did not save out 
honourable ally, and the sceptre passed into the hand of one 
bom m the purple, one who has ne\cr known the hard exr 
penenoes of life We saw him last winter in all the bravery 
of his Court, hia elephants with silver how das, his troops, 
guns, and all the external ceremonials The youth sat m ma 
father’s hall in the silver chair oi state, and around him and 
behind him were the pillars of hia state, the nobles of his clan, 
distinguished by the heron’s plumes in their turbans He himself, 
in the splendour of his appearance, the nobility of his look, 
the dignity of his manner, seemed not unworthy of the place, 
and by hia snie eat his only son still a child,*the heir of his 
throne At sunset, as the bells of (be temples bohnded for the 
evening sacrifice, he rose from his seat, and stood till the 
solemn moments had passed Some remarked that on this occa* 
Bion, as on all, in his rich girdle he wore an English double* 
barrelled pistol of the simplest manufacture, and no doubt the 
most approved make the wondei ceases, when we hear that a 
few days l&ter his life was attempted, and one of the mtended 
assassins was his own hali^brother, \\ho stood on this occasion 
respectfully behind his chair, and was yet m league with bia 
first cousin, the only other male but one oi the family Such are 
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nfttive dynasties, whether founded on long hereditair nsht, 
or built up hy the talents and crimes of one ludividuaf The 
sovereignty of Cashmeer may to-morrow be again in the market, 
and IS a source of w^hkness, instead of strength, to the great 
Ghivernment which sold five milhons of men for so many bags 
of silver to create it. 

But let the speetator turn his back on the mountains, and 
look out on the wide territory spread before him let him 
transport himself to the sacred heights of Tncotra, and, shar- 
pening his sight by imagination, grasp m the whole of the tract 
which it IS our object in these lines to describe No such kingdom 
met the enraptured gaze of the prophet from the top of Mount 
X*i8gah no such promised land fell into the possession of the follow- 
ers of Moses, as this which just one hundred years ago was parti- 
tioned among the twelve Misuls, or tribes, of the Khalca, the 
followers of Guru Govind From the mountains to the distant 
desert slopes down the rich and fertile land, teeming with villages 
and towns, with men aud cattle, with cereals, oils and saccharines, 
with dyes and cottons Fiom the mountarns, supplied from the 
eternal fountains of snow flow forth the Vipa8a,4he Airavati and 
the Chandra Bhaga, into which a hundred streams, not known 
to fame, dram their over-abundant waters Well may the igno- 
rant rustic strive to conciliate the fa^ our, oi appease the wrath 
of these river gods, well may he offer up at the shiiiie of 
Noah to whom he blmdly attributes power over inundations, 
for his cattle and his homestead are at the capricious mercy 
of the n\er, which one year causes him to laugh and sing while 
he contemplates the fatness of his land, at another carries a- 
way hia home, his oxen, his groies and bis acres, and scatters 
them miles along his silveiy course, while the owner appeals 
to all bis gods in vain 

W^ithin a hue of forty miles fioin the mountains is such 
richness of soil, such cultiiation, both in highlands along the 
dorsal ndges of the tracts betwixt the ri\ers, and in the low- 
lands withm the affluence of their waters, as the rest of India 
may equal, bift not surjiass.^ A sturdy and strong race have made 
the most of* their opportfinities, have bv wells compelled (he 
earth to give out water from her bowels, and let it percolate 
along the surface And in the country betwixt the Beas 
and Bavee art has lent her assistance, and as by the process 
of ages since the day when the Kavee first issued from the 
mountains, her bed has deepened under the attntionof the cur- 
rent, and her waters now fiow so far below the surface fts to be use- 
less for imgation, tbe skill of the engineer has not been wonting to 
seal up her mouth, to direct her course into new channels Flung, 
like a silver necklace strung with pearls, from mountama to de- 
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sert, winds die beauteous Huslee — strong without rage, full with- 
out overdowiiig, deep and rapidly rushing, overhung with foliage 
and trees like the Jordan, fringed with luxuriant crops, and 
beautiful peeps of truly English scenery Gardens spring up 
along Its course, groves planted on its banks look green, flieir 
leaves do not wither, nor do their fruits in due season fad 
But like scenes that are brightest, hke beauty that is fairest, it 
perishes this year, and gives way to the giant limbs, and broad, 
lazy, but regulated flow of the new canal Bndged, fettered, 
regulated, the wild waters of the Ravee aie subdued, and made 
to answer like a horse to the bndle, to go whither they are told, 
to be stored up where they are ordered, to keep an even depth, 
to be doled out, like gram, by the measure, and to carry bur- 
dens like a pack Loise A bridled stream is the greatest triumph 
of man, for no longer can it with capncious course eat away 
villages and overwhelm the ripening harvest, no longer waste 
its fertilizing waters and perplex and iriitate the husbandman 
A Canal is a greater triumph than a Railway, as one of the great 
natural and all bufr living features of the country is subdued 
and brought under control 

In the second belt of country, ranging from forty to eighty or 
a hundred miles from the hills, is the struggle betwixt the 
sturdy soil and sturdier cultivator In vain saltpetre crops out 
of the uninviting surface, and renders brackish all the weUs , 
m vain nch crops of reeds, of wild grass, of stunted copse en- 
cumber the surface, as the sijontaneous gifts of the earth The 
husbandman wages unequal and yet not unsuccessful war with 
decreasing fertility What science might do has never been 
tried, but the man and his stock and his miserable implements 
do wonders All the weary watches of the night the oxen 
revolve round the well , all the weary day the surface is scratch 
ed with plough, stamped by cattle, ^par 6 ely manured, and miser- 
ably weeded , and yet year aftei year comes the glad harvest, 
population increases, and grain is so cheap that the oomplaint 
18 of abundance not of scarcity W ith the opening canal new 

regions will come under the plough, new villages ^ring into ex- 
istence 

Not ungrateful is life in scenes such as these amidst a manly 
and contented population For eight months m the year the Tent 
IS the proper home of him, who loves his duties and his people 
Thus he comes to know, and bo known of them thus personal 
influence, and local knowledge, give him a power not to be won 
by bnbes, *or upheld by bayonets The notables of the neigh- 
bourhood meet their friend and ruler on his monung march , 
greybeards throng round hts unguarded door with presents of the 
best fruits of the land, or a little sugar, spices and almonds, «c- 
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cording to the fashion of their country, and are never bo happy 
as when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet, and talk over 
old times and new events, the promise of the harvest, the last 
orders of the rulers. From bis fort comes down with diminish- 
ed state the representative of the old feudatories, who are now 
gradually being absorbed He no doubt regrets the tune when 
murders and plunder were more fashionable, and feels himself 
out of place m the new order of things, and in a few more years 
his race will have passed away, like that of the wolves and the 
tigers. Often the morning march is varied by the crossing ot 
some stream, or the wading of a sudden torrent, or by some 
adventure by flood and f cld Storms occasionally beat round 
our canvass home at night , black care, tied up in the Post- 
man’s wallet behind the horseman, finds us out daily, however ob- 
scure and distant from the house of cities may be our re- 
treat Still in spite of the hard nding at sunnse and sunset, 
and the hard work during the brief winter days, happy and 
peaceful are the hours spent in camp too often alone, m the 
North of India. 


But to the South ejstends another and stranger belt of coun- 
try, the Bar,” the great aolitaiy desert ju^le which oc- 
cupies the vast spaces betwixt the rivers of the Fumaub Our 

f uide takes us to the top of a lofty tower, and, spreadmg out his 
ands, announces that this sombre forest extends unbr^en and 
unvaried above one hundred and fifty miles to Mooltan We 
look over a sea of jungle and grass tufts — ^grass enough to feed 
all the cattle in the world — we wonder what object the Crea- 
tor had in view, when he left such vast expanses of trees 
which bear no fruit, and are so beautiful in outhne. Far off we 
can trace the silvery line of the nvers, fringed with trees and 
cultivation Here no human habitation , no ammal save the fox, 
the deer, the partridge shares the empire with countless 
herds of cattle, sheep, and camels , here the camel seems to be 
at home, and we catoh glimpses of him enjoying himself, which 
he certainly does not do elsewhere Broad roads traverse the 
waste, and tft stated interyals are the serais, the wells, the store- 
houses, the trough for cattle and the police station 

Along this road ply conveyances peculiar to the country, and the 
incipient civikzation and long trains of camels, laden with mi- 
litary stores from England, and merchandize, reheved at stages 
of forty miles , the bullock tram, which keeps faithfully to its 
mile an hour, whether laden with packages or soldiers, for of 
late troops have been forwarded up by this mode ofcamage, six 
soldiers crushed into a cart, and rolling and jolting all the weary 
day and weary night, except where me halt is sounded at €xed 
stages for re&eshment. Still more eligible, more fast, and more 
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dangerous as a conveyance, is the truck, which is drawn by two 
horses, and dashes along when once the horses start, abandoning 
the road or pretence of road, and IjfJung the easiest course 
among the brushwood , on the truck is mstened a btter with 
canvass sides, and in the litter are stowed away ladies and 
children and invalids, who, if they have g>od nerves and 
good luck, arrive safe at their destination But for speed, for 
delight, and for danger, in this wild track, give us a seat by the 
driver in the mail-cart strong, springy, high wheeled, suffici- 
ently weighted with official correspondence and overland let- 
ters, this vehicle is dragged by two horses, one bein^ fasten- 
ed outside the shafts alter tho manner of the Grecian cha- 
riot, or the outrigger in the Russian sledge Away — Away 
hold hard by the iron bar, and gird your loins tight, and 
you will enjoy all the pleasure of being run away with, with- 
out being deprived of tlie danger, as you are in the railroads, 
ten miles an hour skimming along the roads — oh such roads, 
with such heavenward jolts, in spite of the straw which is libe- 
rally strewed over *the ruts, as if all the females along the line 
were lying in * You hear peculiar phraseology, and have strange 
companions, and hear for the Arst time that a Hmdoo will not 
blow a Mahomedan bugle But stranger still are the horses 
will they start, or will they not ? — that is the question. You have 
over and over again the same dumb bhew, the same proportion 
of deceit, the same amount of force, applied to get these strange 
beasts into motion The coaxing is tried first , — Mera Jan” My 
life, ^^Mera Bahadur,” My fine fellow gradually the seduc- 
tive hne verges into the authoritative, and at last, when Jehu’s pa- 
tience IS exhausted, a boundless fiow of stable abuse pours out, 
frightful to hear, and comprehending in one condemnation the 
recusant nag’s ancestors in the remotest degree, and all his fe- 
male relations It is an interesting study of very indifferent 
horse flesh As the monthly nurse remarked, theu* tempers are 
bom with them,” for some go off like lambs , some stand out for 
a few minutes, as a point of honour , some spin round with 
the cart , m vim the wheels are moved behind, and*their forelegs 
pulled onwards with ropes, in vain they are patted, kicked and 
stabbed, but they generally go at last, and we suppiose they die at 
last, but, though we often along the road meet the dead body 
of a camel, f lor that is their proper burial ground,} we never 
remember commg on a dead mail-cart horse 

Sometimes the rums are passed by of an ancient city — streets 
and houses still to be traced, destroyed on some former invasion 
or period of destruction which recur frequently in India. 
The wretched huts of the modem village have been built from the 
vast debns, and are huddled round the protecting tower, or have 
SsmicBxa, 1S59 ^ 
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•hrnnk into the old serai, with the gates closed at lught, for 
there are strange necessities and strange people in these 
wastes Bitter are the waters that have to be drunk Or dur- 
ing the night you come suddenly on the hue of march of a Eu- 
ropean Regiment — the advance guard of camels, and suttlers, 
and baggage cattle ^ and an army of servants , at length you 
hear the heavy tramp, you see the dark column, and dis- 
tinguish the occasional glistening of a bayonet in the torch- 
light, and make out the officers at the head, and you draw 
aside to let pass in a cloud of dust those thirsty, foot-eorc Britons* 
And nowhere down the line does the faithful milestone desert 
the traveller, and the still more faithful telegraph pole, which 
raises its head as a protest against the absence of civilization, 
and the guide points out wondenngly two furrows turned up, 
— the one is the stamp of the Iron Horse, and the other the 
line of the Canal, for in a few years both Canal and Hail will 
run side by side through this waste A slight geological subsi- 
dence of a few feot would change all into fertility, and even 
now, as abranch of the river is neaicd, a bn^ut Oasis gleams out, 
and the grateful sound of the revolving wheel tells of the eartli 
being forced by sturdy man to yield its abundance 

Such are the tracts of which we try to offer a faint descrip- 
tion , they should be seen in their fertility and in their barren 
aolitude to be appreciated And so situated are they on the 
threshold of India, so narrow is the space betwixt mountam 
and desert, that all the invaders of India must have thronged 
through it. The darkness of night has closed over the period 
when the Anan races advanced from the great cradle of nations^ 
the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, but they must have threaded 
the defiles of Affghanistan, they must hav e lifted their eyes in 
rapture to the Chumba mountains, and perhaps thought with 
regret of their old Armenian and Caucasian snows , they must 
have crossed by raft, or skm, or by ford, one and all of the great 
Five Rivers, contending peihaps at each stage with the rude 
abongines came the Brahmins, the Kathaji or Khutree, 

the Getfe oa Juts, bringing with them the ohi ante- Mosaic 
traditions, and the cherished prc-diluvmn gods, which had cost 
the world one Deluge, There were brave men no doubt before 
Alexander, bat we mow nothing about them, so they may as 
well not have existed but when Alexander raised the curtain, 
he found in these regions a highly civilized people He came, 
he saw, and he conquered, but somewhere on the East of the 
nver Hyphasis he paused, and there must have been erected the 
pillars with the original of the fiunous inscription, 

"EOO ALEXA2ID1EB HUO PEHVENI ” 

When centuries had effaced the memory of the visit of the 
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strange Western conqueror, there came a new invader Great 
evente had taken place in that thousand years, Rome had nsen 
and falleo the reli^on of Christ had been superseded in the Raet 
by the creed of Mahomet , and the Ume had come when India 
must be introduced into the comity of nations, though for China 
there still remained another thousand years of jealous isolation 
Far up in the interior of the celestial empire, m those tracts 
where the great nvers leave the mountains, there may be vast 
plains, and ancient cities, and great populations with strange 
languages, customs, and religions, of which we still know no- 
thing, but from the day that tlie first lances of Mahmood gleam- 
ed in the passes of Pesbawur, we have a flood of hght wrown 
upon the country betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, and Lahore 
became th^ capital of Northern India, Dynasty' after dynasty 
ruled there, and new settlers appropriated the soil We know 
nothing of the process under which land changed hands , the 
cry of the despoiled never i caches us We know nothing of the 
cause by whioh the uew faith was propagated, how in each 
village younger soq^, or unsuccessful litigants, were tempted to 
abandon the f^th of their ancestors and for love of men adopt 
the new idea. The bitter feelings, the domestic feuds, which 
accompanied these events, have been forgotten, but the fact re- 
mams, and Hindoo and Mahomedan share together their inheri- 
tance without grudge, a standing comment on the monstrous ab- 
surdity of introducing under a Christian Government the old 
disinheriting Brahminicol laws Cities and towns were built, 
their names were changed, and, when the time came, they dwin- 
dled away, and their materials were made use of to build other 
towns the Mahomedans pulled down temples, and built mosques, 
and with rctnbuti^ e justice at a later period the Hindus pal- 
led down mosques where^th to rebuild temples the Palace and 
Fort, the Gaideu and the proud Tomb sprung up, hereafter to 
be converted to strange uses, as Forts, Zenanas, and English 
Churches, but the memory of the builder was soon forgotten. 
Nothing IB permanent m the East Still tlie country fiourished, 
poured forth, its annual tributes of the kindly gifts of the earth, 
was ever the prey of the strongest, far the fatal gift of her beau- 
ty rendered htr ever desirable, and her physical position render- 
ed her always defenceless, e\er at the mercy of her powerful 
neighbours at Cabul and Delhi, ever oscillating on the see-saw 
of alternate dominion towards the North-West and South-East, 
occupying the same position as Palestine betwixt Egypt and 
Assyna, and Lombardy betwixt Austria and France Let po- 
hticions say what they like, let them talk of the blessings of na- 
tional independence, afid descant on the misenes of a foreign, 
and of com so a bad. Government, and the advantages of a good 

K2 
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<m6j these thin^ are not felt so keenly or appreciated so fully 
by the people m their villages, as the little tyrannieB of the pet* 
ty land-owner, and the good-natured fatherly kindness ot the 
local GKivemment. Lahore may have been, and has been, for 
centunee the centre of intngue heads may have fallen like 
poppies, houses may have been plundered, and mmales, decked yes- 
ter^y m silks and jewels the plunder of provinces, may have been 
turned out in rags , but far away — far away in the peaceful pro- 
vinces the long Indian day has worn itself out quietly and hap- 
pily to the unconscious peasant, with no thought beyond his petty 
cares and vulgar joys So long as his local ruler dwelling in the 
neighbouring castle, so long as the money-lender of the adjoin- 
ing market, were not unusually disagreeable, what mattered it 
to him — the hewer of wood and drawer of water, who rose 
and who fell at Delhi or Cabul ^ The blast of the triumphant 
trumpet, the echo of the funeral wail, reached him not. The 
cattle came home lowing from the pasture ground, as the shades 
of evening fell , without fail hia meal was prepared , the revolv- 
ing month brought round to him in due suiccession the annual 
festivals and the half-yearly harvests, glad season of rejoicing, 
for which he did not forget to tnm a lamp on the steps of the 
old temple, and to worship with ofterings of butter the Lares 
and Penates, as his fathers had done before him His children 
grew up strong and hale , some took service, and fell in some 
famous victory, but the old man neither knew why it was 
fought, or what good came of it to the country , his only marks 
of time were some wedding or some birth, the only reminders 
of age were the grey hairs in his beard As his physical strength 
failed him, he abandoned the duties of the field and the forest 
to younger hands without repuung , he had fed his whelps 
when he was strong and they musi feed him now He settled 
down in the corner of the hut, and looked calmly forward to the 
time when he would be reduced to ashes on the funeral pile, 
wi^out any feeling of shame for evil actions, of regret for 
mis-Bpent days, unconscious of ever having committed any sin, 
and fearless * and careless of any future judgment. This 
life had been' one of hardships to him, and the future might be so 
also , he could not help it, and did not much care Thus since 
the world began, many milbons ha%e worked out their destinies , 
if but little better m intellect than the beasts that pensh, at 
least not so debased by the consciousness of crime, — persisted 
m in spite of knowledge, unabandoned in spite of warning, 
as the more civilized portion of mankind 

But, AS time rolled on, it appeared tl)gt a greater destmy was 
prepaid for this tract It was to be the theatre of anew nation- 
ality, and the cradle of a new rehgion Within these narrow 
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confines would be born one of those gifted spmte^ who are destin- 
ed to teach millions a new mode of groping after ifbaply 
they may find him There was a man — wc dare not say — sent from 
Goa, but on whom so large a portion cf the divine afidatus had 
fallen, that to Him the great gift of welding the hearts of men, 
of developing a new idea, was conceded He stood on the con- 
fines of a new dispensation, and recognised his position , he 
mounted a high tower in his mind, and lo< 3 Eed out on the spiritual 
state of his countrymen, and beheld one half sunk m the doth 
and degradation of a ceremonial worship, and the other half, 
possessed indeed by a great spintual truth, but blinded by fana- 
ticism and false zeal The name of this man was ^anuk 
Humble was his position, butter and honey were his words, 
he preached peace, and love, and mutual concession , he taught, 
that men were the sons of one father, and he laughed to 
scorn the show of ceremonials , he was as meek as Aaron, as full 
of wisdom as the Author of Ecclesiastes, he sought to bring 
the world into subjection by the infiuence of his mild doctnnes. 
But after him came another Prophet, with a sword-Uke Gideon’s, 
who wrote his •words in fiame, rivalled in the intensity of 
feeling, and bitterness of vengeance, the prophet kings of the 
Maccabees 11 Kanuk was the Moses, Go\ind was the Joshua 
of the new people 

Both have left written legacies, known m their language 
as ‘Hhe book,” which grey-headed men still cliaunt in the 
gate- way of the castle, or the adytum of the temple, ac- 
compamed by the twang of rude barbytona The elder 
prophet arrived at one of those eras, when the ancient re- 
ligion of the people was being exposed to a severe trial in the 
presence of a propagandist and dominant nvaL The Hindu 
18 essentially a quictist, and the sublime doctrines which form 
the substratum of that faith which the Anans had introduced 
into India, had, after the expulsion of the Buddhists by sheer 
force, degenerated into ctoss and sensual form In vain from time 
to time had risen up spools under great masters with the noble 
design of internal reform religious equality bad been preach- 
ed, it bad been proposed to level ftaste by faitlr, the vulgar 
tongue had been licensed as a vehicle of religious thou^t, 
images had been denounced, but the founders of the new sects had 
not cared to make social improvement an object, or to connect 
propagandism with a national feehng, they had in them too 
much of the ascetic, and too little oi the practical element. At 
a certain stage all internal reforms are hopeless, they too 
far, or not far enough ^ it is necessary to return to the original 
fountain, and draw a new inspiration from the great source of 
ideas The presence of Mahomedazusm was a great fact , the 
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Ignorant people could no longer be imposed upon that Brah- 
manism was a necessity of existence On the contrary the power 
no longer existed to punish heretics with worldly penalties, 
and the feeling of the ^ople had outstnpped the stereotyped 
form. They understood as little what they heard, as the peasan- 
try of England do the dogmas of the Athanasian Creed, or the 
anathemas of the Gommination , a bull-headed conservatism pre- 
vented the priesthood from anticipating the intellectual storm , 
but, as the appearance of Mahomet took place at the time of the 
deep degradation of the Greek Church, and as Luther protested 
agamst the errors of the Roman, so stood forth at this time Na- 
nuk. His influence spread irresistibly on a people not open to 
conviction in argument, and dull to appeals to the conscience , 
it maintained and will man tarn its place, until a new ferment- 
ing take place of the theological Idea, aud he be superseded by 
a new picture of the Divinity, believed lu as blindly, and laid 
down as positively, as any of its predecessors, and the foolish 
multitude m their foolish heart cease to caie for the doctrines 
and tenets of Nanuk • 

And one hundred yeai s 3ater, when the second prophet ap- 
peared, there arose among the agricultural population of 
this countiy a wondrous yearning for political liberty, a won 
drous desire on the part of the jioor to appropriate the wealth of 
the nch, a wondrous feeling that freebooter and sovereign 
were of the same or kindled ongin This led hundreds to aban- 
don the plough and take to the road, which in those days led them 
to palaces instead of prisons A halo then encircled the petty, 
as it atiU does the imperial, robber the hirebng page of the 
historian was all that was required to make them great, for 
their ambition was only bounded by what they could lay hold of, 
their valour was only limited by their tenacity of life The fool- 
ish fellow, who robbed in tne jungle, would atone his guilt on 
the gallows the noble creature, who sacked a city, worU- create a 
principality, and bis descendants would be honoured by the Bn 
tiah Government, and styled “ Ancestral Fief-holders ” 

«llle erneem Bccl^ris protium tulit, bic diadema.*' 

The life of Nanuk is so intimately connected with the provinces 
which be betwixt the Chenab and Beas that we must briefly detail 
it. There he was bom, and there he died, there he formed his school , 
there dwell his desoeudants and followers, and the very name bj 
which they distinguish their nationabty, is that of being his 
** Sikhs,’^ or disciples The proper name by which the country 
ought to be known is Sikhl^d.” Mai^ a shnne has sprung up 
to mark the spots which he visited during his mortal pi^n-' 
mage His tenets have been gradually debased, and ms own 
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personal importance has been magnified Hero-worship has 
converted the teacher into a god the chronicles which are fiuth* 
fully read and prodigally adorned with paintings, the walls of 
the temples on which every act of his life is depicted, the 
oral legends which are handed down from father to son, the 
feeling of the people — all have declared him to have been an ema- 
nation of the Deity, sent down by the Creajxir to take the form 
of man, when sin was ripe in the world He has been invested 
with the gift of miracles and other dnine attributes, and is 
supposed even now to have the power ot conferring blessings. 
To none of these did he lay claim , he asserted no divine mission, 
he sought to found no ne\v polity, ho admitted all foregoing 
teachers, ho only taught his disciples tlie result of his own 
experiences, exhorted to moral virtues, and recommended prac- 
tical excellence as preferable to profitless asceticism 

We have carefully perused those chionicles, only in late 
times accessible to Europeans , we have listened to the treasur- 
ed words which fell tiom the teacher’s lips, we have visited 
with a reverend fealing the place where he was born, where 
he lived, and eked , we have sought m easy conversation with 
the people to catch the living feeling, the popular sentiment. 
We wished to gather the mystery ot the origin of this belief, 
for Nanuk is not, like Rama, or Buddha, or Krishna, a fabulous 
individual, round whom the lapse of centuries has thrown a my- 
thical halo , he is not, like Mahomet, or the true Christ, the de- 
nizen of a far country, whose doctimeshavc been translated among 
strange people in stiange languages He was a contemporary ot 
our earliest reformers, he Ined and dietl among his own people , 
hia descendants arc still among us , the forms of hte have in no 
way changed since he completed his mission Painful feelings 
are forced upon us as we think of such things, feelings such as 
aiise on the perusal ot the life of a modem Roman Catholic 
baint — a St. Theresa oi a St. Francis, for the people who be- 
lieve these fables are of ourselves, of the nineteenth century, 
understanding fairly all the range of human science and ap- 
pliances, but m this matter hhnd , for a lying spmt has beguu- 
ed men, otherwise sensible and shrewd, to believe that Nanuk 
raised the dead to life, healed the sick, flew through the air, 
walked the sea, blessed and cursed, and had power over the ele- 
ments Not that they saw it themselves, but they had tradition 
handed down orally, and in Scripture collected by his im- 
mediate followers from those who accompanied him m hi9 
travels — men poor and illiterate, with no object to he, and no 
claim to power We turn away with a sickening feehng, for these 
things are believed of millions , they were not done in a comer 
This is a portion of that divine gift of faith, which forms the 
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basis of all religions these fables^ though of modern date, have 
unhappily gamed such credence, that the Sikhs beheve them 
dogmatically, and will die for their truth , the Hindoos beheve 
them historically , the Mahomedans even admit the facta , and, 
when we try to raise the veil, we find that the man in whom 
they believe, was good, virtuous, chaste, free from passion, pride, 
or avarice, worthy, of our admiration as one of the lovers of 
mankind 

To the South-West of the city of Lahore in the Sub-division 
Shuruckpore, in the cxtieme corner of the district where the jung- 
ly Bar adjoins on the domains of agriculture and civilization, stood, 
as it stands now, the little village ot Tulwundie With theneigh- 
bouiing villages it belonged to a wild tribe of Mahomedans, who 
had immigrated from the countries beyond the Sutlej, theBhuttees, 
whose tastes were for cattle- rearing and cattle-lifting, and whose 
habits were nomadic, a contrast to the Hindoo Juts, who were 
gregarious, and agricultural, and not friendly to the now comers 
The village was thus on the confines of the forest, and the field 
and the debateable land of two races arJ two religions In 
this Milage and in the house oi one Kaloo, the village accoun- 
tant, a member of the Bedee tribe of the great Khutree caste, in 
the year of our Lord 1469, was born a male child. Prodigies 
attended him from the first on entering the world he looked 
round and smiled the nurse stated that at the moment, she 
heard sounds resembling the cries of salutation and welcome 
with which a great man is received on his am\aL Signs of 
greatness, of wisdom, and o bounty, displayed themselves early 
his mother in a dream beheld the gods worshipping and praising 
him at the age of five he distributed among Fuqueers all the pro- 

K that he could lay hold of the spot is still shown where 
IS born, and close by another favoured shnne marks the scene 
of the sports of his childhood Lands are set apart by the British 
Government for the maintenance of these, and many other simi- 
lar institutions As the child grew up, he acquired learning with- 
out any effort, and argued with, and convinced, his teachers, but 
nothing wou'd induce him to attend to the duties of life, and his 
father was too poor to maintain him in idleness While in charge 
of cattle, he allowed them to injure a neighbour’s field, but, 
when complaint was made, lo ^ the injury had been miraculously 
remedied On another occasion he fell asleep, and, as the day 
advanced, and the rays of the sun fell upon him, a deadly Cobra 
spread its hood over his head, and passers by were awe-struck at 
the sight of him, as he slept on ' 

^ Non sine Diis ammosuL infuis.** 

On another occasion, when similarly asleep, the boughs of 
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a tree were miraculously deflected from their natural po- 
sition to screen him from the heat The spots where all 
theM wonders took place are shown^ and all the villagers^ 
loading Bai Bholir^ the Mahomedan lord of the sod, 
were convinced of the coming greatness of the lad, and tried 
to shelter him fiom the anger ot his father, who took a more 
material view of his son’s conduct. At length at the age ot 
sixteen Kaloo sent his son out on a trading expedition with a 
companion from the same village, and the sum ot forty Rupees 
On their road in the jungle they met a company of mendicants 
and, entering into convcrbution, young Nanuk found that these 
men had no occasion ior houses, or clothes, or luxuries , that 
they were fice fiom the cares as well as the jojs of Ide They 
refused his oilers of money as being useless to tlicm, and so 
worked on his excitable nature that he in\ ested tlie whole of 
his capital in food and fed the paity he returned to his village, 
and hid himself under the bouglis of a large tieo which is still 
venerateil Discovered by his exasperated father, he urged 
that he had been fliiectcd to do a good business, to realize a 
good profit, anfl he maintained that tn laying np treasures in 
heaven he had done ho ILe spot is still known by the name of 
the “Profitable Investment” It must be remembered tliat 
mendicants tlien, us now, abounded m the land, and that there 
was much real worth, as well a* odious deceit, in the profession. 
It was, and it is still, the only outlet for the irregular youth they 
had no dca, no €010010*^, no India, where angry parents could 
exile thcir prodigal children When then a young man was too 
truthful to swallow the con\ entional lies of the home circle, too 
catholic minded to keep within the narrow groove of the domea^ 
tic dogma, there wis nothing foi him but to strip off his clothes, 
and join a troop of mendicants who so far dilOPered from the reli- 
gious orders of Rome, tint they were really free, and were a 
standing protest against the tyranny of the regular clergy, the 
Biahmins 

It BO happened that a sister of Nan uk’s had m^iriied a corn- 
dealer at Soolfanpore in the Jhelundliur Doab, and jto her Kaloo 
consigned his scape-giace son At that city resided Nuwab Dow- 
lut Khan Lodhee, a relation ot the reigning family of Delhi, 
and himself a man of great powei, though he fell a few years 
later before the rising powci of the Emperor Baber Nanuk, 
by the interest of his brother-m-law, was employed os comptroll- 
er of the stores of the Nuwaub’s household , so boundless 
were lus cLirities that he was accused to his master of wasting 
his goods, but, when tko accounts were taken, a large surplus 
came out in his favour, a practical illustration that the store of 
tlie obantable man is indeed blessed. At this time, on the eam- 
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eet solicitations of his family^ he xnarned, and two sons were 
born to him 

The leaven however within him had now fermented, ani ci- 
vilized life became intoleraWe He felt it hia duty. Ins calling, to 
cast off all the ties of family, of kindred, all links of habit, and 
start on his heaven-inspired mission of preaching In vain did 
his relations remonstrate , his father and fathei in law never 
would, or could, realize the necessity, and, when he actually pre- 
pared to take the fatal step, they appc'iled to the Nuwaub for 
his assistance It appeared that ^Sanuk had jiasaed three whole 
days with the water up to his neck in the neighbouring stre im 
of the Beyn, and had thence proceeded to take up hie abode m 
the jungles, abandoning the habitations of men The spot is 
still shown where he entcicd and left the sticam, and the cre- 
dulous chronicler narrates how lie visited, during his immersion, 
the god who presided o^ er the wateis Vi hen the Nuwaub sum- 
moned him, he replied that he knew no earthly master, that he 
was the ser\ant of God lie waa persuaded however to return to 
the city, and, finding that he was shaken as a Hindu, the 
Nuwaub fondly hoped to make him a Maliomedan, and persuad- 
ed him to accompany him to the mosque 

Here occuired a memorable scone, and a lesson was read by 
the young devotee, which applies to all nations and all religions 
When the long line of Mahomedans knelt down and played, 
Nanuk stood up in silence when the Nuwaub remonstiated with 
him, he said, “ O Nuwaub, you were not praying, your thoughts 
were wandering, and 3 ou w ere at Cundalmr buying a horse ” 
The Mahomedan noble, struck ith awe, confessed that it was 
BO not so the wily Cawjce, who challenged Nanuk to convict 
him Nanuk composedly replied , — You, O Cawjee, were 

* thinking of your daughter, wlio has just been brought to bed, 

* and fearing lest your colt should fall down the open well ” The 
conscicnce-stnckcn Cawjee could not hold up his head, and 
Nanuk was allowed to retire amidst the applause both of Hin- 
dus and Mal^pmedans 

His comimnions in hisibrest life were Bala, a'llmdoo Jut of 
his own village, who was with him from his childhood to his 
death and assisted to compose the marvellous chronicles of his 
life, and Murdhana, a Mahomedan musician who played on that 
fantastically shaped instrument which is called a “ liubaub ” 
Strange stones are told of this instrument which was brought 
down from celestial regions, and which refused tq give utter- 
(mce to any other csadence but the praise of God, the Almighty, 
the Creator alone When the strings of the instrument were 
sounded, forth burst the sounds 
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“ Tu hi Norayun kar kirtar Nanuk banduh tera” 

“ Thou art God tha Oi'eator Nanuk is thy slave ” 

tleanng this Nanuk used to fall mto a trance^ regardless of all 
human things, and remain whole days wrapt m meditation of 
God, while the unfortunate musician, who was exceedingly weak 
in the matter of fleshly wants, was exposed to fatigue and ex- 
hausted by hunger When he spoke, he m represented as al- 
ways enclosing his meaning in brief and sentcntioua rhymes, 
which were treasured up by his disciples, and incorporated m 
the sacred volume 

He now commenced his wanderings That they extended all 
over India is probable , that he visited Mecca in Arabia is cer- 
tain , but the vast mass of rubbish which Ins chroniclers have 
heaped together on the subject of these travels, the wonders of 
the countries whidi he ^ ibitcd, and the wonders which he him- 
self performed, pass all belief In the Punjaub and adjoining 
countnes, we find the teacher getting over the ground by the 
Use of those \ ulgar and familiar inodes ot com eyance, the legs, 
but when he visited tlie lofty mountains, the pole star, and other 
constellations, he took to liis wings , and when he visited Ara- 
bia, he wished himself there, and saved himself the trouble of 
moving by directing Mecca to come to him We may divide 
Ins travels into thiee classes I Those in the Punjaub, where wo 
can follow him clearly II Ihose in Hindostan and Central 
Asia, where we can trace his course geneiallj III Those m 
Space, where it is hopeless, but still not unprofitable, to follow 
him, as we can thence acquire a measure of the geographical 
knowledge and reasoning pow ers of the people who believe the 
facts recorded, as gospel 

He IS described as visiting his home at Talwundie sev eral times, 
as attending at the great festival of Uchul near Buttala, as 
lodging under a tree, and near a tank at Sealkoto, where bia 
memory is still cherished On one occasion he went to Pak Pul- 
tun on the Sutlej to the South, and on another to Hussuuabdul, not 
far from Attock on the Indus, at which place he has left the im- 
pression of hisiand in a piece of maihle He repeatdfily returned 
to Sooltanpore to vitit his sister Nanutee, to whom was ten- 
derly attached, and, when old age came upon bun, he built a re- 
treat for himself on the right bank of the Kavee, and named the 
place Kiitarpur, there he died, and the place has been swept 
away by the stream, but over against it has spruoc up the iowu 
called after him ‘‘ Deruh Baba Nanuk,” where 3ie great maim 
of his descendants still reside 

He more than once visited the large and famous etty of £mi- 
nabad, half way betwixt Lahore and Wuzeerabad, and a shrme 
to this day called Roree Sahib, marks the spot where he slept 
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on a bed of gravel He lodged with the poor always, and when 
food was sent to him by the rich Governor, he declined to taste 
it, as being purchased by deeds of tyranny and oppression 
While lodging there the Emperor Baber attacked and sacked 
the town, in hia famous invasion of India. He was seized with 
others, and forced to carry burdens and gnnd gram Popular 
report has it that<the burdens stood suspended a foot in the air 
abo\e his head, and that the millstones went round of them- 
selves at any rate his appearance and language attracted the 
attention of the Fmperor, who had a friendly interview with 
him, and was gratified by a prediction that liis empire would 
last seven generations, which in effect it did While conversing 
with the Empeior, servants bioii^ht him a plate of Bhung, an 
intoxicating drug m which the Tartars indulged The Guru 
declined the offu, stating that his Bhung was to take the name 
of God, with the drinking of which he was always in a state of 
intoxication 

As regards the second poition of his travels, wc have every 
well known city and countiy in India, knov'n by report or allud- 
ed to in the sacred books the Hindus, brought into use 
Every Mahomedan countiy, the names of which were familiar 
from the description of tru cilery is introduced, such as Sinde, 
Cabul, Khurrund, Boom, (Asia !Minor), and Ai abia, but the men- 
tion of all 18 so vague that no profit is dLiivedfrom the enumera- 
tion That he visited Mecca and Medina was both jTossible and 
probable, considering the numbers who u&ed in those days to 
Sock in pilgrimage, and in fact do so now AVliat happened at 
Mecca is charactciistic tint ho delcatcd the Moolas in argu- 
ment would be expected, consnlonng tint his disciples were the 
narrators, but he cxpo'^cd the fact tint the sacred Koabuh was 
only a black stone and had once been a Hingum of the Hindoo 
god Siva, and that the ^Mahoinedans woitshipcd idols There is no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the ancient pre Mahomedan wor- 
ship of Arabia, and utterly unconnected with the unitanau and 
iconoclast doctrines of the Prophet he Guru slept with his 
feet turned \owards the temple, and on being rrproved for it, 
as a disrespect to God to tuin his feet towards him, he asked 
in which direction he could turn Ins feet without finding God 
This IB the spiritual version of the storj, but the vulgar legend 
18, that whichever way his feet were dragged, the temple follow- 
ed him, and at last the minarctts got loose from their foundation, 
And so the Moolas let him alone They asked him whether he re 
apected God and the Prophet he re jibed that God hted sent many 
prophets to instruct men m the ngh± way, those who obeyed 
the ordefs went to heaven, and the o^ers to hell , that Hindus 
iind Mabomedans all came from the same five elements, did not 
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differ in their actions or words, and that people who fought 
about mere words had lost their way At Medina the tomb of 
Mahomet bowed to him 

He visited Muttra, Benares, Jugguiaiauth, Lanka, and Hur- 
dwar The mildest stones are told about the inhabitants, but 
eveiy thing that happened, conduced to the honour of the 
Guru Those who believed in him leccnec^ blessings, and those 
who opposed him were brought to their senses Ihe doctime of 
Metcmpeychobis is introduced to give '\aricty to the tale, and we 
find that Nanuk was one of tlie Actors of the heroic period, 
and a great many monsters and giants found an end to their 
penance on his arrival, and went off to bwurga. This is a 
lame adaptation of the machinery of the Ramayuna. Bala 
and Murdhana accompanied him in all lhc«;e wanderings, but the 
latter was always getting into trouble He is the low comedy 
Actor of the Drama, alwa} s hungry, getting into the power of 
magicians and monstci^, and rendtiing the interlerence of the 
Guru necessary to ga^ e him fiom being swallowed up, or release 
him fiom tlie form <jf a goat 

They walked on the spa without difTiculty This was conve- 
nient for the puiposc oi Mbiting the inlands within the hunted 
knowledge of the compiler’s geography Yet they had ships at 
that time, lor on one occasion ^\hen Nanuk was rt home, his mo- 
ther sent a female ser^ int to call him to his meal, for he was 
asleep the maid touched his loot, and her eyes were opened, 
and she became aware that the (lUiu, though present in person, 
was far away in the act ot saMiig the slop of one of his devotees 
which was in a storm in llic Indian Ocea i This is a giand con- 
ception, and one day, when con\er8iiig ^Mth a descendant of 
the Guru on this subject, he inloimcd us that he had the "power 
himself y only the de>otce mu&t ha\e laiih, and the relief would 
be giantcd we had not that faith so we had no 'Visible illustra- 
tion of the power 

They came to a city of gold where no puces were requiied 
for any articles, workmen asked lor no ])ay ^ Murdhana 
was stuffed jjiatuitoubly with sweatmeats therein as no enme, 
no merchants , all tlie people including the King were virtuous, 
their only fault being that they weie rather conceited They ^ 
came to another city where people acted just in the contrary 
way to the rest of mankind, wipt at biiths, and laughed at 
funerals He took the opjiortunity of attacking the Brahmins 
on all occasions at the Kurukhetra at Thanesur he cooked 
animal food just at the crijmil moment of an eclipse, with a 
view of scandalizing them, at HuiJwar he openly called on 
the people to beware of these Scribes and Phansees He nobly 
filled the part of a periodical protest of truth and common sense 
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agamfet the untruth and folly of the age. He accused a Pundit 
of ha\ing improper thoughts in his mind, while repeating his 
prayers he told the Brahmins tliat aH ritual ooservauces 
were vain, so Jong t\\Q heart toas not pure when they stood 
up, and looked towards the East, and poured out water to their 
ancestors, he mockingly stood up, and poured out water look-^ 
ing to the 'W est •when they asked him his reason, he remark- 
ed that he was watering his field in the Punjaub when 
they urged that the water would not reach so far, he asked 
how tJie> then expected that their water would reach to the 
other world 

A thief met him, and the Guru remonstrated with him on 
Ins way of Jiving He pleaded the necessity of supporting his 
family “ Will they,” said the Guru, '‘agree to share the penalty 
of your misdeeds in a futui c state”? Tliey all declined, and assured 
the thief th it he alone would be resjionsiblo, upon winch he aban- 
doned his dishonest profession, and became a disciple of the Guru 

On another occasion lie stopjieil by tljc aslie*? of a funeral pile, 
and sent a follower to get a light. The eyes of this man were 
opened, and, as he approached the pile, he bcheid the angels of 
death dragging off the pciaon who had been burnt to hell, and 
heating and toiinenting him As he returned Irom the pile, he 
found these same angi Is of death change cl into palauqucen 
bearers, and driving ofi tins same man in all the pomp and com-* 
fort of Indian wealth lie inquired the reason, and he found 
that the parly was an atrocious sinner, had well deserved 
hell and torments, but Nanuk’s gaze had fallen on his pile, God 
had forgi\en him his sms, and he was now going off by palan- 
queen dak to Heaven It is difficult to say whether tins story 
18 more quaint or solemn, there is a v ast amount of ijpiritual 
truth enveloped in fanciful oriental dre^s In many instances 
also strangers, convinced by his words, asked “ what shall wo do 
to be saved The answer was — " Worship Narayun ” 

The third portion of the travels of Nanuk is a strange mix- 
ture of Hindu Cosmology as drawn from the Puranos, combined 
with a knowledge of the Himalaya Mountains, which arc always 
before the eyies of the natives of these regions, and a touch of 
^the sectarian views of the Sikh denomination The snowy 
ranges in their unapproachable height and beauty, tinted witri 
roseate hues under tlie glow of an evening sunset, do present 
a region worthy to bo considered the dwelling place of the im- 
mortals When once the idea had been fonned, each peak would 
have its own deity, and the chronicler, plunging into ethereal 
space, could very much have bis own v^y as regards gods, and 
mountain tops, concerning which very little was known with 
certainty by the vulgar At an earlier date the changes would 
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have been rung upon the earlier deitiea of old Hinduism, but 
even in this mass of rubbish we find signs of progress of the 
human intellect, for, when Nanuk and his two companions 
flew up to these heights, where there was nothing but snow and 
where the birds could not reach, they found seated there amidst 
hia disciples, the great sectarian teacher Gomcknauth, who 
had immediately preceded Nanuk m the work of freeing the 
Hindu intellect This downward step of theogony can only be 
illustrated to European notions by supposing a Protestant 
Heaven ruled over by Luther and Cramner, or a Low Church 
Mt Hciinoa occupicvl by Wesley and Kobert Hall Of course 
in this tiuth-loving nairative e\cry other Guru, or Faquir, 
must be placed in a position of infciioiity their arguments are 
made futile, their miracles ridiculous all tried to make 
Nanuk their disciple, like Pharaoh’s magiciaus all 8tri\e in \ain 
to rival the miracles ot Moses Here however again the dogma 
of theological schools peeps out, shewing that the intellect had 
gained a step, for the superiority of Jsanuk was not conceded 
even by the chionicler fioru some innate Divinity, as Krishna, or 
irom brute power, as Siva, but from the gilt of a more excellent 
unde) standing and a deejyer hiowlulge of things unknown Go- 
nicknauth and his followers in a am submitted the new comer 
to a rigid examination, lormulaiized into questio i'* Nanuk pars- 
ed the highest standard, resisted all their blandishments, out- 
argued all their arguments, pioveJ himself to be perfect, and 
compelled them to gi\ o way 

Murdhana rcmaiked that he could sec no sun Nanuk in- 
formed him tliat th it luminary was far below them he then 
explained to him m detail the pooition of the celestial bodies 
They x>a||^d on from peak to peak, and found eremites living on 
fruits, in worshipping God they saw wo idcrful aminals, and 
especially tigers, who were suffering fiom hungei on account 
of enme , the Guru received lionour from all, for in this strange 
nariativo ammals are iniested with caste, customs, and modes 
of thinking, nor weie they considered unfit objects of di vino 
Uluminatiou, or of becoming disciples • 

At length m their upward flight Ihiy reached l)hra, or the 
Pole Star The Bhugut, or baint, who was sc ited alone in that 
solitary height, told them that only one person had teen there 
before Nanuk — that was Kubcer, the greatest of the mo- 
dern teachers, who had in fact shewn the way to the reformation 
of Nanuk At that point Nanuk left lus two followers, and pro- 
ceeded alone to the residence of thr A^lmighty, which was in 
Bight from this place, a^d they beheld Nanuk enter the jialace 
^tes, and stand before the throne of Narayun, over whose head 
Kubeer, the only other person present, was waving a Chou- 
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nc The lord of the universe asked him whether the work, 
for which he was sent into the world, was done — viz , the leforma- 
tion of mankind Nanuk replied that he had instructed man^r 
sinners in Jumbodwipa'or India, but that he hfwl all the rest of 
the world to go to Narayun smiled, and was pleased, and the 
teacher returned 

Think not that' ought of impiety is meant lu this narrative , 
it IS a type of the school to which JSinuk belonged The old 
Hindu Ascetic oi the heroic age was a moral Tiun, who at- 
tempted to scale heaven by Junpijtg works upon works, and 
making the vulgai gods fi enable for their supremacy 

These Munecs ate so fully of the forbidden tree of Knowledge, 
that the gods feaied lest they should become one ot 
and so they were expelled from Paradise or they tried to erect 
a tower which would readi to heaven, and so dissension was 
sown in their camp, and they were scattered , they ])ilcd Pelion 
on Ossa, and they were subdued by lightning But the modern 
Hmdu teacher taught that heaven was to be won by purity, 
by knowledge and faith, and on the pirti that leads thither 
he stationed the diffcicnt teachers and tJiur sthools in the de- 
gree m which they possessed those attiibutca, while a passion- 
less but refined deity supeuntended the work, incapable of 
jealousy as he was unappioachable in dignity 

At length, when old age had dimmed luse} e and whitened his 
hair, Nanuk settled down in the mnUt of Ins disciples at Kir*< 
tar pore on the banks of the Kavee, as poor, as simple, as bene- 
volent, as when fifty years befoic he hod abandoned Jus homo 
and the ordinary ways of men Hia primary object had been to 
reconcile Mabomedans to Hindus, and form a united religion 
Here he had failed, but he had formed in the bo3og|K>f Hin- 
duism a sect whicli was de-tiued to take loot, though the 
oppressions of the Maliomcdans giie it a development far dif- 
ferent from the intentions of the founder He was determined 
to avoid the snare of an hereditary priesthood, and specially 
excluded his two sons from the succes-ion to liis office, laying 
hands on on# of his disciples, of a weak dispositiox^like lus own, 
and giving Rim the naiSe of Angad, or his own flesh The anec- 
dotes connected with this e\ent are worth recordmg When 
the mother remonstrated against the supersession of her sons,, 
the Guru made no reply at that moment a cat flung a dead 
mouse at hia feet, the Guru directed his sons to remove it , they 
drew back in all the pride of ceremonial purity, but Angad, 
who was of the same caste, at once obeyed the ordei^ of his spi- 
ritual teacher, who turned to his wire,^nd gravely asked which 
was his real son On another occasion he found himself with 
his disciples m a jungle, and they stumbled on a corpse Who- 
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ever la my diaciplc,” said the Guru, let him eat of that body ” 
All drew back in horror but Angad, who, lifting up the sheet to 
obey the ortlcr, found only sweet piovisions Nanuk blessed 
him, and told him that he would be above all, and gave him all 
power and wisdom, and enjoined his disciples to obey him, and 
they did so, and Angad is the second of the^tcachers or kings ot 
the Sikhs 

Soon after one of his disci jiles met in the jungle a heavenly 
messenger, who sent word by lum to Nanuk that be must come 
away He prepared his own funeral pile, spread the sacred Kusa 
grass, and sat down Hound him were assembled all his disciples, 
and crowds of the minor deities, the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, eremites, saints, and holy men of promiscuous repute, assem- 
bled to witness the solemn ceremony of the teacher putting off the 
moital coil, and being absoibed into tlie great essence of Divi- 
nitj He ga\c adMce to all, told tliein that death was inevitable, 
but that they ''hould take care that their end might be, like his, 
happy All wept, Jbut his sons weie si lU absent A^ the suit 
rose, the Guru placed his sheet o\ci his fice, and, while the Pun- 
dits cli united liymns on the uncert unty and shoitness of life, and 
the deities sung out Victor),’ he appealed to expire At that 
moment liis sons came in, and, thinking that he was really dead, 
fell at his feet in an agony of penitence, cia\cd pardon, and one 
houi’s dela) The Guru had su^tient strength to look up, and 
bless them, and tlicn liis spirit 2>a3sed away This took place in 
the year 1539 A D 

Many Mahomedaus wcie jiresent, and declaicd that they would 
bury him os their co-religiouist the Hm lus howexu piepared to 
burn him, and a great disturbance was apprehended, when, hap 
pening %o look under the sheet, tlicv found the body gone, ha\- 
ing been mjstciiously lemo^ed The tw o factions dnided the 
sheet, and one-lmlf ^^a^ buried and the othei burnt TlieKaveo 
in its sum m Cl floods has swept away all tiaco of both the 
tomb and the cenotaph, but the mo&t inotound veneration still 
attaches itself to c\ery rccoid, liowc\er tuflingf of the great 
teacher ScatTered o\ei the country afte shrines where his shoes, 
or his staff, oi his couch, are lehgiously lueseried his words 
have been collected into a volume, and three hundred years, 
which have elapsed since his death, have only sanctified the 
memory of his mild virtues, though the object of his Mission 
entirely failed, and a more intense Latied sprung up m this part 
of India bptwixt Hindu and MahomeJan than elsewhere Of 
his two sons one founded the monastic institution of the Oodasces, 
whose converts are ncifi and of high esbmation throughout 
the Punjaub, apd are not without their reli^ous and secular 
advantages The other son is the ancestor of Uiat presnmptaoiu 

SsrnuuuEB, 1659 H 
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and worthless race, the Bedees, who^ trading on the great name of 
this ancestor, put all the disciples under contribution with the 
object of supporting their own useless selves, while their hands 
have been dyed for centuries with the blood of their female 
children, ana the sweet names of daughter, sister, and aunt are 
unknown among them It is hard to say the descendants of 
which son have most entirely set at nought the precepts of 
their ancestor, for while the Oodasees seek virtue by shun- 
ning the duties and pains of life, the wicked Bedees cloke their 
abominable sm under the garb of hereditary sanctity, and try to 
draw to themselves from the simple people that homage which is 
due only to God 

We have stated that Nanuk was contemporary with Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul dynu'^ty Angad succeeded him 
in his spiritual rule, and died in 1552, transmitting his staff to 
his disciple Umur Daas, who rugned till lo74, and to him suc- 
ceeded m peace Bam Dass, who founded the great city of 
Amritsur, or Kam Dasspoie, his jncdecei^sors having dwelt in 
political obscurity at Khudoor and Goindwal op the Beos. To 
oAm Dass in 1581 succeeded the filth king, Aijun, who was ira- 
pnsoned at Lahore by the local Go\ernor, and died in 1606 
^ese were the great days of the Mogul dynasty , to Baber had 
succeeded Huma} un, and to him ALIibiir and Shahjehan Lahore 
had become the residence of Jebangheer, who, occupied in hia 
splendor and cares of state, thought little of the dibciples of the 
Ifanuk, os he made his annual progress along the Imperial 
Boad, still marked by the mined scrui, and the obelisk telling 
the Imperial Koss, to the passes of Bhimbur, Pinjal and the 
happy valley of Cashmere On hta road thither Jehangheer died, 
and hts body is buried at Shahduruh o\er against Lahore on the 
banka of the Ravee. Under Aurnngzeb began the reign of 
rebgioua persecution, and, as the vigoui of the Mahomedan Em- 
pire relaxed, the Mahrattas m the South and the Sikhs in the 
North began to raise the standard of re\olt, and the sacred tank 
at Amntsur became the centre of a religious and national move- 
ment, at th» head of which was Ilurgovind, th5 sixth king or 
Gum. His son Tegh Bahadur, the ninth king, was mcrciiesaly be- 
headed at Delhi in 1675, an act ne\ or foi given or forgotten by 
the Sikhs, and never thoroughly expiated till 1857, when the Sikhs 
plundered Delhi under English guidance, and put an end to the 
Mogul dynasty Prophecies were current on this subject, and 
the general behef was, that under a sovereign named Duleep the 
Khiusa was to take Delhi Somehow or other the thread of 


prophecy was hopelessly entangled, for ^hen the Emperor asked 
the dying Guru what he was looking at so steadfastly I see,” 
said he, the Lai Kurties, who are on their road to aestroy your 
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To Aurungzeb succeeded Bahadur Shah^ and he met Qovind 
the son Mtd successor of Tegh Bahadur face to face^ epauced his 
life, and let him return to his country; to be the tenths the last| 
and the greatest prophet and king Sad was now the state oi 
these provinces amidst invasion, anarchy, and xmarule So- 
vereigns too weak to rule, a people too strong to subnut, reh- 
gious intolerance , national revenge, houndeu on by a deep sense 
of wrong, and the unnatural energy of a new religious organiza- 
tion From the Clienab to the Sutlej, and beyond that nver to 
the Jumna, the great heart of the people vibrated under a tem- 
porary madness they saw their last prophet abandon his coun- 
try in despair, his wife aud liis loui sons being murdered, and 
lay down his weary life on the banks of the Godavery in 1708 
No one succeeded to him , the gieat office of teacher, or spintual 
king, of which Nanuk was the firbt, cndid in Go\ind , he came 
to restore peace to the world, but his descendants had become a 
sword As if the fall oi an Empire and the intestine struggles 
of laces, religions, , and province‘s, were not enough, foreign in- 
vasion was uojv added The countries beyond the Indus 
pouied forth her centennial swarm ol locusts, and these unhappy 
Prov inces became the theatre ol war betwixt the Affghan, the 
Persian, and the satiaps of In<ha, and the distant JVlahratta min- 
gled in the strife, cro‘»&ed the Beas, aud occupied Lahore 

No histonan Las recorded the miseries ol thodC periods. Bich 
countries situated on the highway of nations ace particularly 
liable to be thus victimized Such was Judaa iii the struggles 
ol ancient days , such uie Belgium, the Dauubian provinces, and 
Lombaidy, in modern times The battle of Pamput had the 
effect of clearmg the atmosphere by exhausting both parties, and 
the grandeur and extent ol the content then carried on on these 
plains may be imagined, when it is recorded that the survivors of 
that great battle ol the \\oil(l rctiud to Candakar, and Poonah 
respectnely, and it so happened that in the jear 17t39, precisely 
one hundred yeais ago, tlie inhabitants ol the countries betvvixt 
the Chenab and the butlej foiunl, when the dus^ of the storm 
cleared away^that the combatants Jiad retired on both bides, and 
that they were free That year 1816, according to their reckon- 
ing, was a wonderful year they would like to icnew the events 
of that Year on its centenary they have the wish, the danngj 
and the nope, if we give them the opjiortunity It was then that 
they assembled their solemn Council at the tank of A]nnt^ur, 
and proceeded to partition the vacant tountry among the twelve 
camps, and tribes, into which they were divided They had been 
the oaltivators and owifhrs of the sod , they had taken to arms, 
and they now settled down as Lords and petty Chiefs, but not 
generally m their own immediate neighbourhood, and it often 

M t 
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happened that a pettj shareholder in one of the Maiyha vil- 
lages was the feudal Chieftain at the same time of a large tract 
of country, but he stilLfondly chenehed his ancestral property 
and village title The Raja of Nabba still calls himself Chowdry 
So exposed to their mercy was the country, when the Mahome-^ 
dans iell back on eijther side to Delhi and Peshawur, that single 
horsemen spread far and wide to take nominal possession of as 
many villageB as possible by dinging a belt oi a turban into 
each, and then passing on to annex more 

There is no doubt, however, that rude as was the Government, 
and uncertain the tenure of jiower, the country recovered itself 
Villages were again restored, population increased , the curse of 
the foreign conqueror, and the tramp of large armies, were re- 
inoicd , the Chiefs were too weak to be very tyrannical, and their 
general sympathies were with their subjects, trora whom they 
were but little removed m education oi feeling they had no 
loreign support to back them up, on the coutiary they had jeal- 
ous and unscrupulous neighbours uho were ready to absorb 
them Nearly half a century passed away in this way, when the 
great Absorbei cams in the person ot Kunjeet Singh, who, like 
the ogre m the stoiy-book, deliberately ate ail Lis petty neighbours 
one by one If the Chief had no children, he declared himself the 
heir , if he had a daughter, he made himselt son in-Iaw , if he 
had intestine quarrels with his children, his brethren, or hia 
wives, Runjeet Singh appeared as Mediator , if his neighbours 
were strong, or of tlie Mahomedan religion, he deliberately at- 
tacked them till they gave in, if they were weak and helpless, 
he pensioned them Diftercnt causes however gave one and the 
name result, and by A D 1820 they became liis subjects, and 
their territories became his Still it was all in the name of the 
great Sikh nation, and the people felt themselves exalted in his 
aggrandizement But with his death the great unwelded mass 
feu to pieces As it happened to Judaea which was so many 
years the prey of her neighbours, the Assyrian and the Egyptian, 
a great and*8tern people of whom they had known nothing, 
dwelling likoi the Romans m countnes far beyond Ihe seas, came 
suddenly on the stage, and worked out the mighty programme 
which had two thousand years before been sketched by Alexan- 
der 

The rule of the stranger has been gentle on this country , as 
we heard a citizen remark, they scarcely felt that they were 
ruled, for they miss the scorpion rod and the arbiti;ary impost* 
They do indeed regret that oxen are slaughtered, and ohild-mur- 
der punished Memory does gild with*a romantic halo the good 
old lame of raids and plunder, but as yet they have borne these ca- 
lamities Without rebellion, and, if we continue to be strong, they 
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may oontioae to bear The country fell into the hands of a parti* 
cular school who, if they erred, always erred in favour of the 
people — a school greater id politics thai^m finance, for with one 
band they alienated broad-cast the sources of revenue to keep 
up a bastard aristocracy and a degraded pnesthood, and with 
the other drew on the revenues of India with a lavish and reck- 
less expenditure For a period of transition this may have been 
a wise policy, and it has enabled us to weather the storm , but for 
a permanency , which but for the stern interference of the head of 
the Government of India it would have been, it meant bankrupt- 
cy This was foreseen by that one man whose name has become a 
household world, and he protested in time Not that he cared 
not for the people, not that hi a heart was not tender to the wants 
and woes ot the millions There was something m the brawny 
shoulders, and lough manners, and independent bearing of the 
Sikh peasantry, that was congenial to him If the dcc^nne of 
transmigration wgie still believed, we might believe that he had 
been in some former gtate, or would be in some future, a Jut yeo- 
man But he ^fclt that after all money is the smew of the state, 
and, if one quarter of the land tax is alienated in perpetuity, 
and another quarter granted away in iicnsions, insoh ency must 
follow How that wondciful feeling of sympathy tor the Ja- 
gheerdar, the Inamdar, and the Pensioner ever came into exis- 
tence, 18 to us a marvel It would not be popular in England to 
pay taxes to support others in idleness, nor, if an assignment had 
been made for the support of the family of one who had done 
good service, (as for instance the Duke of Marlborough, who re- 
ceives a pension from the Pobt Ofhee,) would the people ot Eng- 
land tolerate that, on the extinction of lus hne, he should adopt 
others, or will away the btate I^e^enue Yet tins is ther^ 
truth of that great grievance which so vexes Western and 
Southern India, which by early gathering m our harvest m the 
North we have practically solved 

The extent of land still alienated for life, or lives, in the 
tract under description, is still enormous Death h^ been busy, 
and proved oilb best ally The rapacious Deewan, ^ho fattened 
on the land, has gone to his account , he never rendeicd a true 
one in this world tlie wily scribe, who aped the name, and ap- 
pearence of poverty while he i oiled in wealth, is now poor in- 
deed the plunderers of provinces, the haughty dissipated no- 
ble, the bloodstained soldier of fortune, the perjured Kajah, the 
slayers of Jheir sovereigns and their own flesh and blood for 
their ambitious purposes, have all passed awM Their bkenessea 
still hang round tihe walLf of the museum# Lahore, decked with 
earrings and the insigma of barbaric pomp, but their place 
knows them no more, One old man of the Court of Kunjeet 
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Sing remains — an adventurer from the British provinces, whobj 
ways fair and foul, raised himself to greatness, and sold the Sikh 
Anny to the English Ferozshuhr, for which achievement he 
IS handed down as a traitor m the legendary ballads of the people 
So entirely has the scene changed in fifteen years, that those who 
have known the country for that period start when they think of 
it. It seems like the turning of a Kaleidoscope since that brilhant 
Court, glittering in jewels and silks, stained with every crime 
human and inhuman, de^old of public or piivate virtue and de- 
cency, held here its butterfly pomp, ere the strong wind from the 
West swept them away 

The last days of these piomces haie been marked by most 
unsuccessful mutiny, and most prodigious massacre Mutiny 
appears to be indigenous in tlie soil, from the days that Alex- 
ander’s soldieis mutinied because tlicy wished to return to Ma- 
cedon and llicssaly, to this present hour, wlien Britons, for- 
getting their duty, jeopardize an Em})ne At Meean Meer, 
Slooltan, and beaikote m oui last tioubles mutinies took place, 
which were met so promptly and punished so terribly, that fu- 
ture historians will draw then bicath for a while, ere they ac- 
cept as facts, wliat we know to be such From Sealkote the 
mutineers were hurrying acioss the Ba\ce and the Beos, intend- 
ing to compel other regiments to join them, when they were met 
at Tnmmoo Ghaut on the former nver by a force which must 
have appeared to tlicm to have sprung from the ground They 
had forded the stream lu the morning, but after the battle the 
river fought against them, for it had swollen since morning, and 
hundreds were earned away 'No quarter was given, and lor se- 
veral days after, shooting parties were told off each evening to 
dispose of the fugitives captured during the day A darker tra- 
gedy followed next month, when a legiment mutinied, and broke 
away from Mean Meer They were met on the Kavee captuied 
and destroyed, their destruction saved hundreds of lives, and 
was a stem sad necessity, the occurrence of which we must ever 
regret, but,, when the precise position of British afiTairs in the 
Punjaubis considered, there were but two alternattves — to exter- 
minate them, or to submit to be cxteimiuated ourselves Let 
those who from a distance judge harshly, consider the position We 
who, long after passions have calmed, have stood upon the mound 
which marks the grave of the Mutineers, have arrived at the 
deep conviction that it was a merciful disposition of Froyidence 
that theiT career should end there 

Of the century ef Sikh rule there are three Memorials, which 
will enable us to fordki judgment as the manner of men who 

S receded us in the empire of those Provinces All are falhng into 
ccay, and we trust that in a few years they will have passed 
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away A few lines on each may not be an inappropriate conclu- 
sion They are the Pension List, the Jagheerdar^ and the Temple 
at Amntsur 

This has always to ns been a wonder {o contemplate the liber- 
ality 3 the lavish, with which the Anglo-Indian Government pro- 
vided for the refuse, the degraded members and followers of for- 
mer dynasties, and the niggardliness showif towards their own 
servants and public works Millions have been spent on the 
most worthless of men the adoptive father of JN'ana Sahib drew 
more than two millions, and his precious cousin in the Banda 
district drew two millions beside It may be urged that 
these pensions w ere hastily granted for great public objects at 
a time when wo were not so strong, and that the grants, though 
upheld, were disapproved of But, when the Punjaub was an- 
nexed after fair fight, and when already finauci^ difficulties 
were looming in the distance, the same prodigality marked our 
pobey We succeeded to a system of the most degraded and 
dissolute kind, and there was no necessity to provide for the at- 
tendants of such a Court But the following are the kind of per- 
sons whose precious existence is provided for without fail by 
the paternal Government, while it is borrowing millions, and 
retrenching the salaries of its own Ber\ ants , — Palanquin Bear- 
ers, Chowree wavers, Furashes, umbrclK earners, families of 
deceased umbrella earner's, keepers ot chairs, families of de- 
ceased waterpot earners, baiber*^, cooks, wives and daughters of 
deceased cooks, commandants of cooks, f ^lcone^^, fjhunta pandies, 
family of the late jMaharajVs nui&e, tomfools, liebabee fiddlers, 
painters, dogkeepers, sweepcis, archeis, double and triple wives 
of deceased Moonshecs, slave giils, aged courtezans described as 
favourite concubines of Mahaiuia liunjeet Singh, the daughter of 
another and the sister ot a third cciually disreputable, and un- 
blushingly desenbed ns such relations of the mistress of Gene- 
ral Allard, every kind of piiest, fuqueei, simt. Guru, Brahmin, 
fortune teller, of many of whom the pedigrees ha\ e to be preserv- 
ed, some according to the flesh, as a lurash or waterpot earner 
or cook may supposed to perpetiyite las race m the flesh , 
others by the spirit, os the saiutly folk in the encl of the list 
continue their race by the imposition of hands. 

But the particular pension list of the family of the late Ma- 
haraja 18 something appalling He appears to have had above 
twenty Ranees some of them were good enough to ascend the 
funeral pile in his company, some were comforted in his ab- 
sence They belong to all castes and districts, and when at 
Lahore they dwelt in little pigeon holes round the famous tower 
called the “ Sumun Burj ” Attached to each were edave girls 
without number, poor wretched females, who were sold from 
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their homes m their youth, aud had no relations or social posi* 
tion Twice has the cruel fate of the female slaves of India been 
forced on our notice — once m the Punjaub when an attempt was 
made to distribute the slaves in their respective Villages, if their 
friends would take them back Eight wretched old women 
were thus consigned to us, not m*any way realizing the ideal of 
the slave of the*Harem,” but on inquiry m their villages they 
had been forgotten, there i^as no one to receue them, and 
the paternal Government has to cherish them from its own 
resources. On another occasion in Central India a mother and 
her daughter had escaped from the walls of the palace of a 
Nuwaub, and sought our protection Their names were demand- 
ed and their parentage the elder female had had a father, but as to 
her daughter she stated calmly tliat she was a slave, and uncer- 
tain as to the precise parentage of her child , it was born in the 
Nuwaub's house Still s} mpathy is felt b} some for these royal 
and noble families, as they topple over and their impure inten- 
018 are exposed, and in mamtaiiiing su^h establishments as 
these, moie than forty thousand pounds stcrhqg per annum are 
expended yearly at Lahore >^ow that the salaiies of the General, 
and the Judge, and the Staff Oflicci aie being clipped, is it too 
much to suggest to the fiiianciers of India that the assignments 
and allowances of the families of cooks might bear reconsidera- 
tion ? At any late let the hii ish hand for the future be stayed , let 
us be just before wc aic gcncious 

Ihe Jagheerdar is a lemnant of a foimer age, a specimen 
caught alive of a foioner geological period He may have been 
useful, and a source of strength to former Governments he is 
not so to the British Government, for his very existence is an 
anachronism , he feels that he is an absoibing element, and that 
the grave is gaping foi him AVe have known them during the 
time of their Empire, when fine feathers made them fine buds 
we have known them duiing the period of their absoibing proce e, 
and in prosperity and adveiKity to our minds they are the lowest 
type of that genus, which has usuipcd to itself in most countnes 
the privilege of jneving (Vi the labours of otheis Utterly devoid 
of public feeling, of care for anybody but themselves, rude, unlet- 
tered, low in mind, in acts, and habits, the drones of society, their 
extinction will be hailed by the people and by the Government 
About them cluster the pnest, the bawd, the dancer, the musician, 
the general panderer to the passions these worthies gather round 
their sensuous lord to extract money from his fears, his passions, 
and his gross dehghts Ever hostile in heart to the great Govern 
meat under whose shadow he exists,* his ears prick up and his 
eyes brighten when he hears of disaster, true or invented But 
visit him m his rural bome> in his rude plenty, amidst his re- 
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tam^ra, hie cattle and the garnered atorea of hia past harresta, 
liaten to his hearty welcome m the nteway^ hia profesaione of 
devotion^ and hie patriarchal manner— ^t that we knew hie ante- 
« cedents we might carry away tlic impression that he was the moat 
charming of old men^ and wonder at the rude assault made bj 
narrow-minded politicians at the lost of the Barons Strange to 
say the nuddle classes of England supply tLe moat determined 
cliampions of the pseudo-aristocracy of the East. 

But the mreat Temple will ever stand forth as the moat re- 
markable Monument of the Sikh people In the heart of the 
city of Amritsur la the famous tank, from which the name is 
derived, and here centre all the national pnde and religious 
fervour of the people In the early struggles with the Ma- 
homedans this sacred spot was more than once defiled by the 
slaughter of oxen in the liopes of putting down the nascent 
faith, but to no purpose, foi no sooner had the storm blown over, 
than the waters were agam consecrated, and again the faithful 
assembled Ihitlier the tribes went up, year after year, on 
their solemn feas^ Says in tlie spnng and the autumn , there 
they took council in tlie hour of affliction, and there they ga- 
thered and divided their spoils when triumphant A vast mtj 
has sprung up round about, and commerce, here as elsewhere, 
has waited as the handmaid of religion The bikh dwelling 
m villages, on the occasion of Ins annual pilgnmage, purchased 
those rude luxuries at the fair, and the excitement of pleasure 
and sight-seeing, the freedom from restraint, and the novelty 
of the journey, soon added that powerful zest to what was ori- 
ginally a duty as a pilgrimage ^When Bunjeet Singh had 
converted the great commonwealth into an Empire, and center- 
ed in himself all tlie w ealth and power of the nation, he afiPected 
the deepest religious feelings, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
the holy place In the centre of the tank rose a gorgeous tem- 
ple of marble, the root and minarets being encased in gilded 
metal marble pavements, fresco paintings, added to the splen- 
dour of the scene, and round the outer circle sprupg up a suc- 
cession of stsetely buildings for the accommodatioQ of the So- 
vereign and his Court. T he establishment of no noble was com- 
plete who had not bis ** bhoonga” at Amntsur 

The Bight from the roof of the royal bhoonga is one of the 
most imposing m the world The worship of the heathen lies 
before us in all its glory We have stood on the tower of 
Fort Antonia at Jen^em, and tried to conjure up the appear- 
ance of the Courts of the Lord’s House in the days of the splen- 
dour of the Jewish hienarchy From the roof of the rumed 
Parthenon we have looked over the inclosnre of the Acropolis. 
Bat for neither of these ancient temples, nor for the great fane 
Septbicbib, 1859 N 
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of Diana at Epheens^ can we ima^ne a more venerable^ a more 
bnlliant appearance, either the tune when the Passover, or the 
great Fanathenaic festival, gathered the thonsands of worship* 

f iers within their portals It is a strange, and solemn scene — . 

ofty minarets stand as sentinels on one side , the umbrageous 
foli^e of trees sets off the white radiance of the marble and the 
masonry , the nch gilding of the domes is reflected in the 
waters , pigeons without number fly over the open space , and 
from beloV comes up a hum of men and women, bathing and 
praying, or reverently making the threefold circle of the sanct- 
uary, from the inteiior of which comes forth the murmur of 
pnests, chaunting the sacred volume to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments 

No European shoe is allowed to violate the sacred threshold , the 
visitor must either do so barefooted, or encase hia feet in slippers 
prepared for the purpose Not a quarter of a century ago Lord 
Auckland, the Governor General of India, Reverently laid bags 
of silver as an offering of the British Government on the holy 
of holies. When the country was occupied, the profoundest 
respect was shewn to the Temple and all connected with it, and 
even to this day its affairs are supenntended by British officials, 
who take heed that the revenues set apart for the repairs of 
the building are properly expended, and that the offenugs of 
cakes, and cash, are fairly distributed among the tribes of hungry 
attendants, who hav e gathered round like vultures These people 
appear to ha^ e acquired an hereditary right, but their conduct 
and bearing is that of the sons of Eii, and, ceasing to care for 
their religious ‘character, off for popular influence, they \ ex the 
local Courts with their petty squabbles for a fractional share 
of the offerings , and into these nauseous details, mto their dis- 
position of unhallowed things, to which the double meaning of 
Anathema” apphes, the servants of a Christian Government 
are constrained to enter Strange names, and stiange offices, 
thus became familiar We have a body of Grunthees, or readers 
of the sacred Grunth, corresponding with the Prebends of a 
Cathedral, except tliat the pnnciple of hereditary succession 
has rendere*d much knowledge of the contents of the volume 
unnecessary Beneath them come a most disreputable body 
of acolytes, or Minor Canons, who ought to perform the service 
of the Temple os the minis tenng Levites, but who have adopted 
secular habits, become money-lenders, extortioners, and give 
to the title of Poojaree anything but the odour of sanctity 
Beneath them come the choir, or singing men, known as 
Bagees, who sing hymns and chaunt the text of the sacred vo* 
lumes in a manner umntelhgible to the understanding, and un- 
pleasing to the hearing These are all Sikhs, and may at least 
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have the credit of believing what they practise^ but there la a 
fourth body, who are composed entirely of Mahomedans, aaad 
who still are not ashamed to lend their vocal powers to the service 
ef the heathen These compose the orchestra, and extract 
inharmonious sounds by sweeping the strings of fat-belhedbarby- 
tona, called Rubabs, whence they are called Rubabees These 
men claim to themselves the honour of bding descended from 
that Murdhana who accompanied Nanuk m his travels. Like 
their ancestor, they are a hungry lot * 

Such 15 the great Temple ot the Sikhs, protected and endowed 
by the paternal Gevemment, the centre of the h(^s and 
aspirations of a great people, and which may some day prove 
the rallying point of our enemies Leave it to itself and with- 
draw from it the patronage of the State, resume the lands set aside 
for the support of the brotherhood of Grunthees, Foojarees, 
Ragees, and Rubabees, and the splendour of the institution wdl 
pass away The gilded dome will lose its lustre, the marble 
walla wiU fall out of repair, the great Temple, with its assigned 
revenues and its stately estabhshments, will no longer be a snare 
for the vulgar* who are ever deceived by outward show 
To act thus woTild be to act impartially, and m accordance with 
the true principles of non interlerence No necessities of State 
policy appear to justify the contrary pohcy, nor do those neces- 
sities exist 
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Vet V — 1 The Story of Cawnpore By Capt Mowbray 

ThouSOK, Bengal Army One of the only two Survivors from 
the Cawnpore Garrison London Bichard Bentley 1869 
! Lettersfrom Futtyghur by the Lady of an Officer of Engineers 
\ A Ladfs JDiavy of the Siege of LucknoWf wi^en for the 
perusal of Friends at Home London 1858 
1 Day hy Day at Lucknow a Journal of the Siege of Lucknow 
By Mrs Case London 1858 
5 The Timely Betreat, or a Year in Bengal^ before the MuUmes 
By Two SisrERS London Bichard Bentley 1858 

We have often thought it a pity that women are not more 
^yetematically trained to the exercise of courage and presence 
of mind The youngest boy is exhorted to behave like a man” 
as soon as he is out of petticoats, and is, at least by his father, 
shamed out of sliowing cowardice, and taught to look upon all 
mamfestations ol feai as disgraceful , but hisMttlo sibtcr is gener- 
ally petted and condoled with if she shrieks aifd cries equally 
at the sight of a frog or of a mad bull True, there is a dif- 
ference ot organization A woman m general knows nothing 
of “ the stormy play, the joy of strife,” nor of that bounding ot 
the spint at the approach ot conflict as if it were eager to plunge 
into its natural element The girl’s eyes fill with tears of pi^ at 
the Bight of a fight , the boy’s eyes flash, and hia cheeks flush 
with eagerness to join the fray, though neither of them know any- 
thing ot Its merits. 

Combativeness is decidedly more largely developed in the 
male half of creation, and right and fit it is that it should be so 
Far from implanting it in woman, we hold that it is a sign of 
barbarism when the women of a nation forget the tenderness of 
their sex and their natural offices of peacemakers and comforters, 
and become the promoters of vengeance and the stirrers up of 
strife. The women of Afghanistan will dnnk the blood of the 
murderer of <heir kinsfolk, the women of Spain will watch 
every inoideift of a bull fight, the gored and bleeding horses, the 
tortured buU, the wounds and deadly jeopardy of the men, with 
unflinching eye and uncompassionate heart, but that there is a pos- 
sible medium between unfemmine hardness and downright cow- 
ardice, is shewn every day by the calm heroism of some of the most 
gentle of women We maintain that calmness and presence of 
mind in danger might be rendered much more generaUby educa- 
tion.* The little girl should be taught that it is as shameful for her 
to scream at a spider, to weep with fear^n a boat, to betray un- 
reasonable fear wh^e there la no danger, or be ^Ity of unrea- 
fion^le conduct when the danger is real, as it is for her brother 
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If she cannot help, ahe should at least not hinder the measures 
necessary to be taken m the hour of pen! A child of either 
sex can be trained to obedience under all circumstances, to sit 
still if the horses run away, or the bottt ships a wave , and the 
woman so trained will be very unlikely to incur the guilt and 
disgrace of failing in the wife’s first duty of being a help>meet to 
her husband under all circumstances. • 

How many women have brought destruction on the man they 
best loved, by embarrassing him by their fears in time of danger 
Has the sword arm never been mastered, not by the enemy but 
by the frantic or famtmg wife or sister , has the boat never 
foundered because all the ladies started from their seats as it 
heeled over ? How many a fair rider has been taken up a cnp- 
ple or a corpse who would have ndden homo lu safety and 
thankfulness, had she kept her seat two minutes longer Has no 
wife or mother had to endure the life long reproaches of him 
whom she held back in the path of duty because it was also the 
path of danger? And is not this disgrace! ul? Is not cowardice 
of this kind as worthy of reprobation as that of him who for- 
sakes his color8*m the day of battle ? It is not fear that is dis- 
graceful — that laacommon alike for man and woman, and though 
the latter, with her more lively imagination, more sensitive orga- 
nization and more anxious temperament, probably feels it with an 
intensity of which few men are capable, yet the bravest of men 
are not insensible to it The lad who m lus first action, pale as 
death with the drops standing on his brow, marches straight up to 
the enemy’s battery, will tell you m eiter years that he then 
felt fear clutching at his heart , but honor and duty are dearer 
to him than life, the thought of failing in the hour of trial 
nc\er enters his mind, and if his sister had been trained from 
infancy as he has been, to see that honor and duty require 
her too to suppress the voluntary manifestation of fear, to keep 
herself calm and quiet, ready to obey the first direction, and, 
what IB liarder, able to wait quietly when there is nothing to 
be done — requiring no attention, demanding no care, leaving the 
men of the party to act as freely as if she were noV present and 
recalling her presence only when she'ean render assistance, she 
too would crush back her fear into her heart, and would do her 
duty as gallantly as himself 

It IB not pretty, it is not interesting to be troublesome We 
never knew a man admire sobs and shrieks, wnnging of hands, 
agonizing fears, fainting or even the most passionate anxiety 
for his owu safety, especially if he had to carry a woman who 
ought to have walked, or if he had to attend to her, instead of to 
the bnsmesB before him to show how much in this respect may 
be done by education, we need not refer Spartan mothers, 
or to the brave German women immornSized br Tacitus. 
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LiTingBtone relates of some Afncan tribe that the women are 
trained to repress all outward manifestation of fear or pain 
A mother will say to her little girl , — You are a woman^ and 
women never cry ” But though much may be done by edu- 
cation, every th^ can be done by the will, nerved by a 
sense of duty We have seen cases of women recovered from 
hysterics by the* actual presence of immment danger , they 
knew it was now a matter of life and death, recovered their 
senses and the use of their hmbs, and behaved with perfect pro 
pnety tiil the crisis was oi or One young lady, who had the 
habit, which she declared she could not help, of sorrowing on 
the slightest surprize or accident, was not only sdent, but showed 
remarkable control over others, while the house she was m 
was filled with rebels thii sting for the blood of herself and her 
fi lends. We constantly hear of acts of the real heroine performed 
by women under the impulse of feeling strong enough to over- 
power all thought of personal danger Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable instances was that of a lady who suddenly saw 
a tiger gazing at the carnage in which lier children were sit- 
ting Quietly and steadily she passed betweto the animal and 
the carnage, shut the doors of it, and returned u#8afety Maternal 
love gave her this presence of mind, and we maintain that, if 
cultivated, other motives would be found able to do so 

If this training to self-command and courage be requisite for 
every woman, it is essential for the wife of a soldier , and we all 
know that the inculcation of the most anti-military precepts 
never yet sufl&ced to secure our daughters from that contingency 
Still less will it do so now, when the soldier has been replaced in 
his proper position in public estimation Before the Crimean 
campaign the army was looked down upon as more ornamental 
than useful Young officers were often boys fit for nothing else, 
or eldest sons who entered with the intention of spenffing a 
few years pleasantly and leaving the so-called “ service” when 
they mamed, but without an idea of devoting their lives to it as 
a profession To talk of military matters was voted " shop,” the 
umfonu wasTdoffed whenever it was practicable, a*nch man’s son 
generally sdld out or exchanged when the Begiment was ordered 
to a disagreeable station The Crimea afforded more than one 
example of men incapable of beanng hardship, and who were not 
ashamed to leave their comrades in the midst of one of the most 


trying campaigns of modem times, and of wives and mothers who 
hailed the return of dear Arthur or dear Augustas unwounded 
and unscathed, as if it was the most unreasonable* thmg m the 
world for any one to expect men brought up as they ht^ been” 
to endure bad food, bad lodging and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther like common fpldiers ^ too many cases the old maxim, 
noblesse obhge,” was forgotten, instead of being interpret- 
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ed to mean that a gentleman should prove himself superior m 
blood and bone” to his followers, that he should be the hardest 
in hardship and the foremost in fight, it was taken to imply 
t^t he was more tender and delicate fhan his neighbours, and 
must sleep soft and fare well Truly the trenches before Sebas- 
topol were no place for those who must needs wear purple and 
fine hnen and fare sumptuously every day,* and so they went 
home again But while some failed, many were ennobled and 
purified by the trial Many a garrison idler who went out to 
the Crimea, returned a tried and gallant soldier Ihe nation 
recognized the nobleness of her army , she saw in the sol- 
dier the man who devotes his hfe and his life-blood that his 
countrymen may dwell m peace under their own vines and 
their own fig trees, that his countrywomen may lay their chil- 
dren to rest without a thought oi danger, that his land may claim 
the glonous appellation oi 

“ The inviolate island of the sage and free ” 

War was seen to b^o pageant but a stern and dreadful reality, 
the soldier no trifler but a self devoted warrior The nation 
awoke to this perception , it thrilled ‘‘ the stout heart of Eng- 
land’s Queen,” and she expiesseJ the feeling of her people m 
giving vent to her own generous emotions and queenly sympa- 
thies That red tunic which it pleased Her Majesty to wear, 
and which was made a subject of mirth by the light-minded 
foreigner, only marked her desire to identify herself with ** her 
beloved troops,” and to show herself the Head of the Army as 
she 18 the Head oi the ^Nation 

The hurricane which has swept over India has deepened and 
strengthened this feeling There is no father in Great Britain 
who 18 not now proud to have a son in the army , there is no 
man who does not raise lus head, when he thinks of his brother- 
hood with the hundreds of heroes who have been made known 
by these terrible events, anJ with those noble women whose 
conduct has been such, that, to use Lord Palmerston’s words, it 
will be henceforward praise enough (or any man fb say he has 
“ shown the courage of an Englishwoman ” 

Captain Mowbray Thompson speaks of a young and very at- 
tractive woman, whose attached husband had sent her down the 
country for safety ^ and who, long after she had been caught (as 
it appeared by mere accident,) and perished m the storm at 
Cawnpore, continued to address letters to her and congratulate 
himself on her “ bemg safe m Calcutta’ 

“ Two or three days after*the arrival of the tidings from Delhi of the 
maasaore whioh had been perpetrated in the old city of the Miauls, Mrs. 
Fraaer, the wife of an officer m the 27 th Native Infiffitiy, reached our can- 
tomnenta, haviug travelled dftk from that scene of blwdsh^ and revolt, The 
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native dnver who had taken her up m the preomohs 0 (f the cit;^, brought her 
fiuthfullv to the end of her hazardoua journey of SB6 miles. The exposure 
which she had undezgone was evident from a bullet that had pieroi^ the 
carnage Her flight from, Delhi was but the beginmng of the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, though she deserves rather to be commemorated for 
her virtues than her sufierings. Dunng the horrors of the siege she won 
the admiration of all our p£^y by her indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to have power to suspend 
her ministry of mercy Even on the fotal mormug of embarkation, al< 
though she had esoapod to the boats with scarcely any clothing upon her, 
m the thickest of the deadly volleys poured upon us from the banks, she 
appeared alike mdiflbrent to danger and to her own scanty covenng , while 
with perfect equanimity and unperturbed fortitude she was entirely occupi- 
ed in the attempt to soothe and reliei e the agonized sufferers around her, 
whose wounds scarcely made their condition worse than her own Such 
rare heroism deserves a far higher tnbute than this simple record fiom my 
pen , but I feel a mounlful satisfaction in pubbshing a fact which a more 
experienced scnbe would have depicted m language more worthy of the sub- 
ject, though not with admiration or regret deeper or more smoere than 
that which I feel Mrs Fraser was one of the party recaptured from the 
boats, and is reported to have died fiom fever before the terrific butchery 
that immediately preceded General Ha> clock’s recaptui’e of Cawupore ” 

We find three ladies taking refuge at the Flagstaff Tower at 
Delhi, and immediately setting to woik with a Sergeant’s wife 
to ease the sufferings of poor Colonel Kipley, laying him on " a 
mce soft rezai,” and bathing his temples with lavender water — 
one of the party, Mrs Westwood, afterwards diixing her friends 
in a buggy in the midst of the mutineers Mrs Wagentreiber, 
wife of Ae Editor of the Delhi Gazette, dro^ e the carnage con- 
taining her children, thus lea\ing her husband at liberty to fight 
his way with his re\olvers He is said to have shot four men 
dead and wounded many more At Jhansi, young Mi s Skene, 
a mere girl of two and twenty, but worthy of being a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loaded for hei husband and Cap- 
tain Gordon as long as they were able to fiie The latter was 
shot through the head , whether, as was first reported, the young 
wife fell by the hand of him wlio loved her best, is uncertain, 
but they and their infant children he in a bloody gra\ e The 
mutineers on leaving the house heard the baby, sole survivor 
of this hapless family, crjing, went back, ana murdered it 
also At Cawnpore Captain Thomson relates that at the most 
trying period of the defence our heroic sisters did not all give 

* themselves up to despair even yet , they handed round the am- 

* munition, encouraged the men to the utmost, and in their ten- 
' der Bohcitude and unremitting attention to the wounded, though 
'all smeared with powder and covered with dirt, they were more 
'to be admired then, than they had often been in far different 
'costukne, when array ^ for the ghttenng ball-room,” 

The miseries to which women are exposed in war, and the dan- 
ger of a man bemg diverted from his duty by anxiety for the safe- 
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ty of those dependant on him, have rendered it a question whe- 
ther soldiers should marry The gallant Major Hodson writes 
on this subject 

** Bnfl^er Grant, like dear Sir Henry Lawrenc^ (though both mamed men 
themselves) says, that soldiers have no busmess to marry , under the idea 
that anxiety for their 'wuea* T^olfaro and safety, often mduces men to hesi- 
tate to run risks which they would otherwise cheerfuUyjindergo I, on a less 
selfish pnnciple, question very much whether men have any nght to expose 
their wives to such misery and anxiety as during the last few months 
have fallen to the lot of so many , and yet it seems hard to say that sol- 
diers, who have so much to endure at times for the sake of others and of 
their common country, should l>c denied the happiness of mamed life, be- 
cause times of danger will sometimes occur, and certain 1 am, that the love 
of a noble-hearted woman nenes our aim to danug and honor Happy 
howevei, is the woman whose husband is not a soldier” 

Now that so many of our women ha>e added fresh lustre to 
their country’s name by patient courage and endurance, let none 
other undertake the duties ot a soMiei’s wife unless she feels 
capable ol doing likewise, unless she can in eiery case consider 
her husband’s duty as jiai'imount to all other considerations, 
and encourage hftu to do it without a thought of his safety or 
of heiscif A soldier is self-conseciated to his country, he 
has pledged himself to ri-'k life and limb for the common weal, 
he IS not only bound to do so h\ the general laws of honor, but 
ho has publicly professed Ins willingness to do so , just as all men 
are bound to obey the law of God, but one who professes to be 
a Christian is doubly bound to do so, having confessed his con- 
sciousness of the obligation and vowed to fulfil it We have 
the highest authoiity foi likening the Chnstian life to that of 
the soldier There is,"* first, ^elf-devotion , — Because He laid 
down His life for u-^, wc ought to lay down our hves for the 
brethren ” Secondly, self-denial — “ Endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Tlnrdly, Readiness to obey , — ^0 man 
that warreth en tangle th himself w ith the afiairs of this life , that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier ” A 
soldier must be ready to march at a moment’s notice whi- 
thersoever his Commander orders Hi^ life is thus ^n outward 
picture of the Christian character, and no woman should marry 
a soldier unless she feels suic that she will not hold hiin back 
from danger or duty , and many have nobly fulfilled this condi- 
tion under circumstances of the most appalhng nature 

Many ol our readers may have seen those touching letters from 
the lady of an OfiScer of Engineers in Futtehguih They may have 
wondered at the young wife, not yet three years mamed, writing 
to her beloved father an(i family with death stanng her in the 
face, — 

“ Ere you get this wt jjhaU be deh\ei tJ one way or another iahould we 

bEi rEUDEB, 1859 O 
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h€ c\U io pieces you have, my precious pareniB, the knowledm that we go to 
be with Jesus, and can picture us happier and hoher tluui m this dis- 
tant land , ther^ore why should you gneve for us.” 

We are quite prepaid for the worst, and feel that to depart and be 
with Christ is far bette#” The flesh a httle revolts from cold-olo^ed as- 
sassination, but God csui make it bear up ” 

“ I hope my precious family, you will not alarm yourselves about us , wo 
are in GKia’s bauds |ind feel ^ ery happy, in-ieed we cw ” 

After more than a week’s suspense the poor young mother — 
then in the condition of all others to render her weak, nervous 
and incapable of flight — cannot restrain her anxiety for her eld- 
est child , — ‘‘ I often wish our dear Mary was now in England, 
^ but God can take care of her too, or He will save her from 

* troubles to come by removing her to Himself ” Was there 
ever anything more touching than her expression of gratitude 
at being in the mid&t of this peril with her husband ? I am so 
thankful 1 came out to India to he a comfort to beloved John, and 
a companion to one who lias so gl^ cn his heart to the Lord ” 

“ And circumstances iii 'fthich we have l>eon placed dunng our sojourn 
in India ha\c maile the pi onuses of Of»<rs Word so sweet and the consola- 
tions of religion so uiispeakablv gioat, besides endearing us to one another 
in a degree and way which a quiet Enghsh home might not have done” 

Truly, though we would not have women exposed to danger, 
and that from considerations of more importance than mere life, 
though often even the best of wives may be a clog on her hus- 
band, yet on this path to martyrdom we cannot but say , — “ Ilap- 

* py John Monckton to have such a wife as this by thy side I” 

They shared the fate of the martyred American Missionaries 
of Futtehghur, being shot at Cawnpore On the 12th June 
shortly after the siege had commenced, Dhokal Parshad, a con- 
verted Brahman of the highest character who accompanied them, 
perished with them, with his wife and foui little children 

Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the ‘ Indian’ fielJb, that thonco may grow 

A thousand-fold » 

There are few more touching pictures than that of the bereaved 
widows at ^ucknow seeking consolation, not in tUe indulgence of 
grief, but m active service in the hospitals One of these, 
when for a time prevented fiom continuing her labor of love 
among the sick and wounded, is described as passing her days 
in a complete state of prostration and apathy, etretebed m her 
easy chair, dumb and indifferent to everything around her, and 
as starting up with new life and vi^or directly she was allowed 
to resume her beloved work And little less admirable was the 
behaviour of another Chaplain’s wife, cwhose spirits were sustam- 
ed by her husband’s preservation, and who, when forbidden to 
go backwards and forwards from the Besidency to the Hospital 
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** under fire each tune,” did indeed try to make hereelf useful 
acting as house-maid, keeping the rooms tidy and clean,” nurs- 
ing the sick and wounded in the house, making dannel shirts 
for officers, a black dress for a newly m&de widow, actmg as nurse 
to her friend’s children, washing cups and saucers, cooking for 
invahds, and yet keeping a place in her affections for her “ dear 
dog Bustle ” 

a hose who gazed on the mournful ceiemony of the reception 
of the ladies tiom Lucknow (‘ the Lucknow Heroines’ as they 
were somewhat inappropriately staled) must remember the 
feeling of deep 8ymi«itliy which periadcd e\ery heart and every 
countenance To some this sympathy was most justly due It was 
enough to make the heart bleed to tiiiuk ot that delicate, fragile, 
newly-made widow, wandering m the jungle with her young chil- 
dren, lured onwards day by day by the hope of meeting with her 
husband, and so manifestly protected by the good hand ot Him in 
whom she trusted, that when, on falling in with a party of rebel 
sowars she thought her hour was come, and taking one infant m 
her arms and the oTher by the hand, she went towards them and 
only prayed thlit they would kill without torturing her and her 
children, even these inhuman men were awed, answered ‘ why 
should we kill ) ou,’ and left her unmolested And so with the 
young mother watching for the a^n^al of her husband with 
Havelock’s force, that she might show him his firstborn in the 
** clean frock she had 8a\ cd” throughout the misery of the siege for 
this joyful occasion, and altei two days of fiist joyful, then an- 
xious expectation hearing that he had been shotdow^ as he enter- 
ed the Kesidency, and then losing her boy after she bad got him 
safe to Calcutta. But it is humbling to reflect that some of the 
Lucknow ladies have since been jiolkmg to the tune of “ The 
Hehel of Lucknow ” The fact is, great trials do not alter the 
character , they only manifest and to a ceitam degree modify it. 
Some fancy that all who ha\e gone through a certain amount of 
suftcring or danger, must necessaiily be thereby so ennobled and 
purified as to be henceforward incapable of the ordinary weak- 
nesses of huiUanity, and they are not only grieved l^ut astonished 
to hear of petty jealousies, little meannesses and spiteful gossip- 
ing among those who passed tbiough some great ordeal to- 
gether It is taken for granted that a husband must be devoted- 
ly attached to a wife who has shared his captivity, that a widow 
must be heart-broken for the loss of a husband who was treacher- 
ously murdered, that one who has been severed by sudden and 
violent dedth from the one best loved, can never recover cheer- 
fulness or open her hearl to a fresh affection 
But the plain fact is that just as ‘‘ cowards die'^hiany times 
before their deaths,” because sensitive in the extreme to bodily 
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fear, eo some endure untold agonies of gnef, horror, shame, and 
indignation from events which leave others almost untouched 
And the finest natures are those moat capable of suffering The 
patriot^s heart swells with irrepressible indignation when the cra- 
ven tamely submits to the degradation ot his country , the sol- 
dier burns with noble rage, when the clown in oflice serenely 
smiles , one heart is broken like a Venice glass, when another is ot 
too coarse a material to be injured 

And 80 all are not heroes or heroines, who have pa&sed tli rough 
trial Though all have been exposed to tlic same pitiless tempest, 
one will droop and die under the nc irest hedge, mother will wing 
Its way aloft like the eagle, and a thud will tlirt the ram diops oil 
its wings, and twitter and eliirp as meriily as it nothing had hap- 
jiened And so we cannot boast that all or even most ot the ladies 
m India are like tlie Christian heioihcs and martyrs ot Cawnpore 
and Lucknow 

“ The Timely Retreat” gives a graphic picture of a class which 
we hope is not large After skimming through the book, tor to read 
It would be impossible, no one image ot India or its inhabitants 
remains on the mind but an indistinc t \ is ion of a pair of fast young 
ladies in scarlet flannel jackets, each with fifty thin dresses from 
Pans, who appear to have come to India foi the sake of teaching 
gentlemen to dance and ladies to dresn, but whose purely per- 
sonal adventures were scarcely woith presenting to the world 
Take out the names of the places, and thcie is nothing to indicate 
the country they were m, oi the state ot the people Indeed it is 
not likely they could have learnt much of either the character or 
tlie condition ot the Nativ-es from a biother who had so coidial a 
disgust for the natives to whom he liad to administer justice 
It never seems to have entered into the heads of those young ladies 
(we do not like to use so seiious a term as minds) that thcie was 
anything to be learnt in India — anytlung to be done beyond 
•‘office work,” paities and picmcing — or any better motive tor 
coming than a lark ” There is nothing to show that they ever re- 
membered that they were professedly Christians in a heathen land 
They appear *to have come and gone without knowledge ot na- 
tives beyond* their servants, and tins although they belonged to 
our Indian family, i e, one which for more than one gene- 
ration has succeeded in realizing a competence in India and in 
returning from it as ignorant oi its inhabitants, their feelings, 
thoughts, condition and progress as the day on which they land- 
ed. This IS a feat which some people contrive to perform and 
of which they are proud The gulf between Europeans and 
Natives is little understood at home is supposed that every 
one who has been in Calcutta” knows India, and the most base- 
less assertions ore hstened to with respect, because no one sup- 
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poses it possible that a man can spend the best part of his life in 
a country who never has had one hour’s confidential commu* 
nication with an independent native^ that he should have risen 
to be a Sudder Judge or a Member of Council and have been in 
the habit of legislating for races of whose customs he was ig- 
norant, whose prejudices he attributed to the wrong causes, and, 
of whose names, titles, sects, habits he had dlily the most super- 
ficial knowlege Halt our blunders in India are to be attributed 
to our Ignorance One Civilian 1 ivs dow n tlie law regarding 
the liohilias ot the Daklian, believing them to be Hmdustanees 
from liohilkund , another talks ot a Malmiiimedan of rank as a 
‘‘ Kajali” , few know the dificrence between the two great Ma- 
hommedan sects borne peisous maintain that Europeans and 
Natives cannot have friendly intercoms© ti>gelher, except by the 
former adopting in some degree the maimers of the latter , and 
as this 18 granted on ail hands to be undesirable, the sever- 
ance between the two classes is pronounced a necessary evil 
This however is far from being the case Hundreds of Officers, 
some Civihans, and^S!ven a few ladies can testifj that a European 
who commands* the respect of the natives and who treats them 
with the courtesy due to his own character as a Christian gen- 
tleman, may enjoy nearly as unconstrained intercourse with 
them as with any otiier foieigiicrs He cannot eat with them, but 
he can ride, huut, and talk with them Irue, there is a certain 
degree of fatigue to be ineiiired and of patience to be exer- 
cised in the interchange ot visits with natives This must ever 
be the case where there is little congeniality of ideas, but we 
were not sent into this world to please ourselv es , and any Euro- 
pean and still more a Clinetian who is not capable of the small 
Bcif-deuial requisite for kindly intercourse with natives, he who 
will not give up a certain portion o^ his tune to listening to 
their complaints, learning their opinions, studj mg their feelings 
and character, and cntei taming them m fiiendly conversation, 
or even to those ceiemonial observances to which Easterns attach 
BO much weight, is not fit foi any post of authority jamong them 
A powerful enemy has been often nvide, deep di'^gust has been 
created, by the neglect ot some maik of courtesy towerds a 
native by a man in power, who'toever thought about the matter 
or “ could not be bothered with the man ” Not even substantial 
benefits will efface the evil impression made by the brusque 
and haughty demeanor, and carelessness of the feelmgs and pre- 
judices ot others, so common to ou’' countrymen 

They tocT often say as an excuse for some sbght — Oh it’s 
only a native ” It would be much more reasonable to say — 
it’s only an Engbshman,” for the native weighs every word 
and gesture, and often feels mortified at an omission wWh an 
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Englishman would never notice They are pre-eminently 
ceremomouB^ and we are an unceremonious people^ and if we are 
to do them good we mu^t not shock their customs or prejudice?. 
This IS far different from yielding to them as the Government 
of India has so generally done in matters of right and wrong 
Neutrality between the Gospel and Heathenism — that is neutra- 
lity between Trufti and Falsehood, is neutrality between God 
and the devil It is an impossibility We have no desire to 
share the fate of those rebel angels who took no part m the 
struggle between Irglit and darkness, 

“ Ma per se foro,” 

but cared for themselves alone Lord Stanley has grossly libel- 
led our Gracious Queen in the interpretation he has endea- 
voured to affix upon her Proclamation Her Majesty say she 
‘‘firmly relies on the truth of Christianity y and acknowledges 
with gratitude the solace ol religion ” She is therefoie not 
neutral, she professes horscll a Chnstian and her Government 
a Christian Government, but Chiistianity teaches toleration 
He who sends his rain upon the evil and the good “ allows the 
tares and the wheat to grow together until the harvest^ but the 
wheat manifests itself to be wheat and the tares to be tares 
Lord Stanley and Ins followers in this country would foibid 
the wheat-stalk to bear gram lest it should give umbrage to the 
tares 

Let Christians have as full and perfect freedom as Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos, we ask no more Let each one of us acknow- 
ledge with our Queen thf truiu of Christianity m our acts as 
well as in words, and let us “ enjoy the equal and impartial pio- 
tection of the law,” let us “ not be interfered with” any more 
than we should be in England What is lawful at Home where 
perfect toleration is enjoyed, is lawful m India where it is a new 
thing Our Queen never proclaimed nfutkahty She pro- 
claimed TOLERATION The difference is unspeakable I know 
that two an^ two* make four, and I shall teach this to all who 
come in my, way If you choose to maintain thaf two and two 
make six, ^ou are free to do so, you may propagate the opinion 
and shall live and die unmolested This is toleration, but neu- 
trality would require us to maintain that two and two make Jive ! 

One other subject cannot but be touched upon in speaking of 
intercourse with natives, and that is the necessity of the most 
scmpulous care on the part of our Ladies that their good should 
not be evil spoken ofi Few things make so strong an impression 
on the native mind as the sight of Chnstian lady — movmg 
freely among men, yet mamtaining perfect propnety and mo- 
desty of demeanor He can appreciate sense, judgment and ca- 
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Dabihty of any kind> but it is new to bun to find them in women* 
1 native cannot enter info Woidswortb’s description of 

A perfect woman nobly plumed 
To warn, to counsel, to command, 

kud the respect paid to women in Europe generally appears to 
nm, as in the case of Lutfullah, as wonder fiM and unreasonable 
Every En^hshwoman should consider that it is part of her mis- 
sion m India to laise the native idea of her sex, and to do this 
she must most carefully abstain from whatever tends to lower it 
whether m dress or demeanor The fashionable style of evening 
dress will ever be a scandal to natives Is it too much to expect 
our ladies to protect themselves from misconstruction by some 
addition to their gala costume ^ Again dancing is looked upon 
as not only scandalous but menial An English lady who 
respects herself, will never dance belore a native , we would say, 
will never dance m India It was but the other day that the 
Mahommedans of Bombay, in petitioning Go\emment for the re- 
moval of their Kazi f complained nbo^ e nil that he is in the habit 
of attending nautch parties and witnessing the dancing of im- 
modest women,*’ conduct which, in a person holding the high re- 
ligious and judicial position of a Kazi, they allege to be very sin- 
ful Surely what is sinful for a Mahommedan Judge cannot be 
decorous for a European lady 

Then again the fieedom of conversation and friendship which 
18 innocent with a nght-ramded Christian gentleman, is most in- 
expedient and blameworthy with a man who neither fears God 
nor honors woman, and yet English ladies will often run after 
a self-styled distinguished foreigner, c'lrclcss alike of his morale 
and his position among his own people Captain Thomson, in des- 
cribing the career of the ci-de\ant Khitmutgar, AzimuUahofCawn- 
poor, speaks of the folly of some ladies (not to call it by a worse 
name) in mild but significant terms 

“ I can easily imagine that the We mention of his name will have power 
sufficient to cause some trcpidatioD and al irm to a few of my fiur readers , 
but T will betiaiy no coufideucos Bead on, my lady, ucTuames shall be 
divulged, only should some unpleasant rocbUections of oui^hero s fascina- 
tion 06 called to mind, lot them serve tis a warning against the too confid- 
ing disposition which once betrayed you into a hasty admiration of this 
swarthy adventurer Azimoolah was originally a khitmutghar (waiter at 
table) m some Anglo-Indian family , profiting by the opportumty thus 
affiorded him, he acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English and 
French languages, so as to be able to read and converse fluently, and write 
accutately in them both. He afterwards bouune a pupil, and subsequently 
a teacher, in* the Cawnpore government school, and firom the last-named 
position ha was selected to become the vakeel, or prune agent, of the Nana* 
On account of his numerous qualifications he was depute to visit Em^land, 
and press upon the authorities in Leadenhall Street the application the 
contmttanoe of B^ee Rao*s pension Axnnoolah aooordingly mched London 
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in the eeasoD of 1854. PasBing himself off ae an Indian pnnce, and being 
thoroughlj furnished with ways and means, and having withal a most presented 
ble oontour, he obtained adnuaaion to distinguished society In addition to 
the politiciu business which he had in hand, he was at one tune prosecuting 
a suit of his own of a more delicate character , but, happily for our fair coun- 
trywoman who was the object of his attentions, her fnends interfered and 
saved her from becoming an item in the harem of this Htdiommedan poly- 

g amist Foiled in aH. hia attempts to obtain the pension -for his employer, 
e returned to India vtd France , and report says that he there renewed his 
endeavoura to form an European alliance for bis own mdividual benefit. 1 
beheve that Azimoolah took the way of Constantinople also on his home- 
ward route Howbeitthis was just at the time when prospects were gloomy 
in the Crimea, and the opinion was actively pi omulgated throughout the 
continental nations that the struggle with Itussia had cnpplod the re- 
sources, and humbled the high ci'est of England , and by some it was 
thought she would heucefoi'tli be scaicely able to hold her own against bold- 
er and abler hands Doubtless the wish was fathei to the thought It is 
matter of notonoty that such vaticinations as these were at the period m 
question current Calais to Cairo, and it is not ur likely that the poor 

comfort Azimoolah could give the Nana, m reporting on his unsucce^ul 
muruey, would be m some measuie compensated for, by the tidings that the 
Fennghees were ruined, and that one decisive blow would destroy then 
yoke in the East I bclici c that the mutiny had itf^^fengui in the difiusion of 
such statements at Uellii. Lucknow, and otlici tcoriiing c*tics in India Sub- 
tle, intriguing, politic, unscrupulous, and bloodthirsty, sleek and wuty as a ti- 
ger, this man lietrayed no animosity to us until the outburst of the mutiny, 
and then he became the presubiig genius in the assault on Cawnpore I re 


gret that his name does not appeal , as it certainly ought to hai e done, upon the 
Eat of outlaws publish ed by the Gro\ emoi -Gen end foi this Azimoolah was the 
actual murderer of our sisters and tbeir babes. When Havelock’s men cleaied 


out Bithoor, they found most expi e traces of tbo success he had obtained 

in his ambitious pursuit of distinction in England, in the shape of letters 
from titled ladies couchoil in the terms of most couiteous fneuc^ip lattle 
could they have suspected the tme character of their honoured correspon- 
dent Will A/i moolah betray his master into the hands of Lord Clyde, and, 
ns the fimshmg stioko of his despemte cunning, pocket the reward of ten 
thousand pounds ? That would l>c no unpaialleled climax to a career so 
thoroughly Asiatic as Uis Will ho e\ ci ogam be seen in London drawng- 
Tooms, or cantering on Brighton Downs, the centre of an admiring bevy of 
English damsels ? That would Imiclly comport with the most latitudinanan 
notions of propriety Then let us ixunt the moial, by warning Belgravia 
to be careful ere she adorns the drawing-room with Asiatic guests.” 


And again Captain Thomson says , — 

All accounts agree in the sUtoment, that the fSted, honoured guest of the 
London season of 1854, was the prime instigator in the most foul and bloody 
massacre of 1857 ” 


But Captain Thomson’s book deserves a fuller notice than 
any other at the head of this Article The “ Story of 
Cawnpore” as it is the most recent, so it is one of the 
most mteresting of the contnbutions to the hisWy of the 
Mutiny, unequalled in this respect* save by Edwards’ Per- 
sonal Adventures We confess that we have no heart to criti- 
cise a worj: like this Its literary faults, such as beginning 
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With the etory of a bear-hunt in Cuttack, can be excused, when 
we consider the sad and tender interest that the writer must now 
attach to every scene connected witli a lost fnend iind comrade 
The heroic writer possesses one quality which is a sure index 
of a generous mind — a capability for hearty admiration of 
merit in others The warm hearted tribute he pays not only 
to his comrades but to the natives who were faithful to the la- 
dies, to the gallant Civil Engineeis, to the poor coachmak- 
cr, and to the stout-heaited Piivate’s wife, awakens our 
liveliest sympathy not only with them but with himself One 
peison alone seems to have fiiiK lied under this fiery trial The rest 
jnoved themselves a band ot heroes, unequalled by those who 
tell ot Thennopyl e, unsurpassed even h> the defenders of Lon- 
dondeiry or Sai igossa But the hcroi-m, tlie j)aticncc, the suffer- 
ing fill 113 with stern admiiation, not with astonishinent We have 
a Spartan mother-country who experts everything from her 
children, and is raiely disippointcd , bui the blunders of those 
m authoiity were asjounduig Tlicic was first the a<(jUctof 
icnriitnys , 

“ Day afttr day now^s come of the grow-th of tlii, Ntoim Etawoh and Ally- 
guv h, both towns between Delhi and (^vw n\M»re, wcic* plundered, and the 
iiiaiugents \vei*c roi>ortod iis cn jmdf' fm (\i\mvih>i*c 1 he fecrgeant-major’s 
wife of the 53 d, an Eurasian by biitli, went lunkcting to the native JU- 
/ani, when she was accosted by a sepoy out of rtvgi me vital dross, — ^**¥011 
will none of you come here much oitiuoi you will not l>e olive another 
week” She reported her sUu v at ht ul quutois, hut it was thought advi- 
sable to discredit tho tale Several of us at this pu lod endeav ourod to 
pursuade the ladies to leave the station aud ictit^l to Calcutta for safety , 
Tmt they unanimously deebnod to romov 0 so long vs General Wheeler re- 
tained his family with him 

This obstinate refusal to take warning was, however, by no 
moans peculiar to Sir Hugh Wheeler, but in this ca'^e this sadstiim- 
dity involved hundreds of helpless women and children 111 ruin 

The next great mistake was the choice ot an utterly untenable 
position The reason whj , it a place oi rcluge was necessary, 
tho best was not chosen, his never been given Wh;^ bir Hugh 
Wheeler, who appears to have begun Jus piepirations, such as 
they were, on the 2l8t Mav, sixteen diys betoie lie entered 
the entrenchments, did not piepaie to hold the Magazine, is in- 
comprehensible It it could not be held why was it not blown up, 
instead of being left to supply the mutmccis with the very arms 
and ammunition which they used against us ^ “ Thirty boat-loads 
‘of shot and shell that were Iving m the canal fell into their 
‘hands, and the profusion of the material of war which they 
‘ obtained from the cantonnients (where one magazine alone con- 
^ tamed 200,000 lbs of gunpowder, besides inniiiiicrable cartridges 
‘and peicussion caps) fuioiishctl them with supplies amply 

bErrBMBKR, 1S5^) 1* 
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^ sufficient for a campaign ” Even the arra^oments con- 
templated were not earned out. The General gave 
^ orders to lay m supplies for twenty-five days Dali, ^ee, 

‘ salt, rice, tea, sugar, rum, malt bquor, and hermetically 
‘sealed proMSions were ordered, but peas and flour formed 
‘ the bult of the food obtained Either in consequence of the 
‘ defection of the nuti\ e agents u ho supplied the Commissariat, 

* or because Sir Hugh Wheeler had only arranged for the support 
‘ of the military at the station, the stock was ridiculously insufii- 
‘ cient” Surely in fai less than -sixteen days an ample store 
oi pio\i‘'ioiis could have been lud m, but in more than one in- 
stance men m authority hai e prelei i ed running the certain danger 
of being unprejiaicd and unpiovi&ioued, to the possible nsk 
of exciting suspicion ^ 

Then comes tho most wondeiful mistake of all — that of firing 
into men whose loyalty neither then noi since there was any 
reason to doubt 

“ An hour oi t\\o after the flight of the cavaliy, the 1st Native Infantiy 
also bolted, lea\ii)g tlim Office ih. untouched u^iou t]]L*pamIe ground The 
D6th ^atnc lulantry followed the iic\t moiujiig 'iho 63d i-emaiued, till, 
by some eiioi of tho Ociicnil, tlio} a\cic fiiod into I am at an uttei loss 
to account for this proceeding The uicu wore jxacofully occupied lu their 
lines, cooking, no signs of mutiny had ipixau d amidst then ranks, they 
had refused all tbo solicitations of the dosei’toi s to accompany them, and 
seemed qmte steadfast, when Ashe’s hattciy opened upon them by Sir 
Hugh Wheelei’s command, and they were htcmliy dm on fixim us by miie- 
pouudei*s The only signal that had preceded this step w as the calling in 
to the introncbments of the n\ti\c otiiccis ol the regiment The whole 
of them cast in then lot witii us, liesuKs a hundicHl and fifty pmatea, most 
of them belonging to tho Grcnadiei company The detachment of the 
63id posted at the tieosuiy held tlieu giouud against the lebels about four 
hours We could heal then niusLcti\ lu tlu disUiKe, but were not allow- 
ed to attempt then it-lief l^hc tattuful little luuul that had joined our 
desperate fortunes was ordered to cxciipy the militaiv hospital, about six 
huudied yaids to tho ciust of oui position, and they held it foi luiiodajs, 
when, ill coiiBccpic-nce of its being set on hie, they were compelled to eva- 
cuate They applied foi admission to the inticuchmorits, but weie told 
that wo havl not food sutticient to allow of an inciease to our number 
Major HiJ’i^ sden gav c them a few rupees cocli together with a certificate 
of theu hdehty Had it been possiiile to ha\ o received those men, they 
would have constituted a powuhd addition to our force, lustasthefew 
gallant remnants of the native icgimeuts at Lucknow did throughout the 
second edition of the Cawnporc Siege, as it was enacted in the Ouao capital 
It ought never to be foi^otten, that although the influences of this mutiny 
spread with all the impetuosity of a ton out which sweeps eveiythmg less 
stable than tho mountains before it, theie were amongst the sepoy regi- 
ments not a few who proved faithful to their salt, and who deserve surely as 
much gratitude as the revulters have obtaim^ cxccmtion And amongst these 
honourable exceptions I, for one, shall always rank the native commisfiiori- 
ed, and non commissioned officers, and a few privatei>, of tiie now extinct 
63rd regiment of Native Infantry ” 
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CaptaiD Thomson speaks of Sir Hugh Wheeler as determin- 
ed, self-possessed and feailess,” and he ^ as all these, yet we knpw 
that he took no active part in the defence He is said never but 
once to have gone out to the defences If must be remembeicd he 
was 75 years old The real leader was Captain Moore of H M/s 
32d, whom Thomson speaks of os the life and soul of the defence 

When the General in command had doBe his worst, when 
upwards of one thousand huropeans, among whom were only 
three hundred trained soldiers, were crowded within those 
wretched entrenchments, then began that heroic defence, that 
depth of suffering, that silent endurance ended in 

wholesale massacre, and has made the woid CawnpPre a sound 
alike of pnde and anguish to all but the coldest hearts 
and meanest spirits to the latest da^s of British history 

During 21 days with scarcely any food, with no water but 
what was purchased at the piice ol blood, with no rest, 
surrounded by oierwlu lining numbers with no intermission 
of attack, leduccd to feed on a stiay horse or dog, with- 
in relief, each^man fought till he fell — most of the tram 
ed men having seven and eight inu*?kots each All through 
‘this fiist weary day the shrieks ol the women and chil- 
‘ dren were teirific, as often as the balls struck the walls 
‘ of the barracks their wailings were heart-rending, but after 
‘the initiation of that fiist da}, they had learnt silence, 
‘and never uttered a sound except when gioaumg from the 
‘ horrible mutilations they had to endure ” Can any thing more 
vividly pourtray the horrors they iindei went, than this silent 
strong patience on the part of the women I 

Private and Geneial shared alike, there was no hesitation in 
fulfilling the most hazardous duty , fiftv-five Artillerymen out 
of the fifty-nine pen&hcd m the b ittenes Two pickets of six- 
teen men each held two unroofed bai racks, and daily cleared 
the other barracks of the mutinous hordes who occupied them 
“ Three or foui mothers Imd to undeigo the sufferings of ma 
‘ ternity in a crisis that Iclt none of that hope apdjoy which 
' compensate flie liourot agon} Seveial persons, became im- 
becile or raving mad “And }et, looking bat k upon the hor- 
‘ nble straits to winch the women were di i\en, the maintenance 
‘ of modesty and delicate feeling by them to the last, is one of 
‘the greatest maivels of the heart-i ending memories of those 
‘ twenty-one days ” 

At last ^hen half rations foi onl} four da}S remained, they 
agreed to depart Captain Moore, who had not been very 
long m the country, coflld not appieciate the extent of native 
deceit and treachery He received thiee hostages, and it is not 
clear why these men were not secured and forced on board the 
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boats with the remnant of the heroic garrison Then came 
the massacre, the glorious charge of the thirteen, and the rescue 
of the four Biirvi\ ors , but for these we must refer to the volume 
itself 

The loyal and hospitable Dmgbijah Sing has received some 
adequate acknowledgment of his serx ices. But have Mowbray 
Thomson and Lieht Delafosse received the Victoria Cross? 
What promotion or reward has been theirs? The Story of 
CawDpore is incomplete until we know this 

Other horrors were taking place outside the trenches at Cawn- 
pore dunng the siege On the 8th of Juno n lady and child, of 
whom not even the names were known, were seized and brought 
before the Nana and killed by his ordci On the 10th, in the 
words of a native diary, one lady, one grown yp young lady 
^ and three children weie coming along in a carnage from the 
‘ West, and on the road some one had killed the lady's husband, 
‘but not considciing it proper to kill women and children, had 
‘allowed them to escape Howevci the ^ troopers ofthe2n(l 
‘ Cavalry caught them, and the Nana ordered them to be killed 
* at once , although the lady begged tlic Nana to spare her life, 
‘ this disgracelul man would not hearken to her At that time 
‘ the sun was v ery hot and the lady said “ take me to the shade,’' 
‘but no one hstaied , on four sides the children were catching 
‘ hold of the r mother’s gow n and saying, — “ Mamma come to the 
‘bungalow and give me some bread and water” At length 
‘ having lied them hand to hand and made them stand upon 
‘ tlio plain, they were shot down by pistol bullets ” Another 
poor lad} , the wife of a merchant who had for four or five days 
been hiding in the grass, came out on the 11th of June, and “ the 
‘ wnter of this journal having gone m person, saw the head of 
‘ that lady cut oft and presented as a nuzir ” 

Before his lamented death General Neill wrote that, having 
strong reason to believe that the Nawab of Furruckabad (whom 
we have just escoited to Aden^) had several English ladies m 
captivity, heb threatened him with letaliation on lijs own women 
it a hair of* their heads ^ ere touched — and that for this he was 
rebuked I He idso mentioned that a mass of evidence had been 
collected regarding the victims of Cawnpore Where is this 
evidence, and how is it that it has not yet been published ? 

Our French neighbours, who have been watching every turn 
and phase of the mutiny with the most lively, if not always the 
most friendly, interest, appear to have been struck not only with 
the heroism, but with the absence of all biavado and ostentation 
which has charactenzed the sufferers The Conshtutionnel 
pays the following tribute to their memory “If anything 
^ could soften the bitterness of the sad news from India, 
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‘ it la assuredly the epectaole presented bv the gallant vio- 
‘ tims to the rebellion The dignity of the British efaarao- 
‘ ter, and the admirable strengUi of the Anglo-Saxon raco 
‘ which has performed so ^eat a r61e in*the history of the world, 

* shine forth with splendor Amongst the officers were many 
‘ young men who have wiped away ^1 faults bv the firmness 
^ free from any ostentation which they have* exhibited* lathe 
‘ midst of torments, on the brink of the grave, they have display- 
‘ cd that modest courage which characterizes the man ennobled 
‘ by Christian civilization A nation which loses such sons must 

* doubtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has the right to be 

* proud of them ” 

Another trait must appear equally remarkable to them, and 
that 18 the open confession of faith made by so many, not only 
of the women, but of the military Old Generals, men m the flower 
of their age, young lads enteimg into life, are not ashamed to 
profess then faith in Chnst, and then trust m their Father 
which IS m Heaven Not only two foilorn ladies, languishing 
for months in Jhe* hands of their captoi*s, are cheered by a 
passage in Isaiah , not only does the Missionary's wife profess 
her willingness to die if licr death may but be more useful than 
her life to the cause of God , but the soldier going into action 
tells his wife that his whole trust is in God and that he com- 
‘mits himself to his meicitul hands,” and the wife adds Love 
‘ to God alone gi\e8 peace tint cannot be taken away Two 
Civilians high in office hiding for months in tlie jungles of Oude, 
read the Scriptures together daily with their family, and ^ther 
strength for the perilous venture on the river We find a 
grey-headed officer, rescued 'sfitli his wife aud daughter after 
great hardships, adding to tlie narrative of their escape this testi- 
mony “ Throughout this seveic trial I have found the promise 
fulfilled to me and mv tamily> — As thy day is so shall tUv strength 
be ” ” Imagine the amazement oi a French official on finding 
such words at the end of a des])atch ^ We have all heard 
of young Ch^ek encouraging the Nati\e Missionary to hold fast 
his faith • . 

Before the remnant of the heroic garrison of Cawnpore were 
massacred, Capt Seppinga asked to be allowed to read prayers 

* This poor indulgence was givfen , — they shook hands with one 
' another, and the sepoys fired upon them ’’Previous to this, dunng 
the uninterrupted conflict in the trenches, ‘‘ the Station-Chapkun, 
^ the Rev Moneneff, was most in Jcfatigable in th& perfor- 

* manoe of his ministry of mercy with the wounded and the dy- 
‘ ing Pubhc worship A any combined form was qmte out of 
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' the question, but this devoted clergyman went from post to 

* post reading prayers while we stood to arms. Short and intei - 

* rupted as these services were, they proved an invaluable pnvi- 
^ lege ” A young Officer df two or three years* standing wrote, when 
expecting his Regiment to mutiny , — ‘‘ I went to the guard They 
^macle me he down which I did and fell asleep (after a tiresome 

* march) On awahing, a havildar was fanning me, and a lot of 
‘ sepoys all round looking at me as if I was a baby I have ht- 
‘ tie time tp attend to prayer, but I assure you nothing can give 
' comfort in a case like thn but an as'^ured hope of being God’s — 
^ and then ^ Who can harm us ” A week *ftei, the corps 
was disarmed and the jounfr Christian volunteered to ac- 
company the Siege Train to Dcllii The day before ho was 
killed he wrote , I hope, please God, to see yon all again, and 
‘ relate my ad^ entnre*^, but, if not, I hope tliere will not be a 

* sorrowful face m the family , as wo mu=^t all die, and it does not 
^matter who goes to heaven fir^t ” The next diy he was there 
A letter from Kolapore relites that when the 27th Rcgt Bom- 
bay N I mutinied and murdcitd three ol their officers, with 
much danger and difficulty all tlic other Euiopeans in the place 
reached the Residency, and “ then first act on arriving was to 
kneel down and thank God for thou '^afetj ” 

So long as we ha\e Christian Officers as well as Christian 
women we do not feai for India One consideration forces itself 
on our minds in reading every nairatne of the Rebellion, and 
that is how great have been the results from inadequate means, 
how small the results where the material for producing them has 
been abundant The Cist turn ol the tide was under the gallant 
Neill He saved Bcnarcb and Allahabad Then Havelock was led 
on from victory to victory against ovcrwhclmiugoclds , and even 
when reinforced by Outram the tioops who baved Lucknow 
were utterly dispropoitioned to the work they performed Delhi 
was taken by a force no larger than that which fiist eat down 
before its walls , and nothing comparable to these exploits has 
been done by the powerful aimies and siege trains which subse- 
quently tooif the field, aa if to make it manifest to all that it is 
“ not by might nor by power,” but God alone who hath given 
us the victory 
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Art VI — 1 General Regulations of the Madras Aimy Adju- 
tant Geneial’s Office, Fort Saint Geerge 

2 lS^^anrflfl^ Orders for the Native Inf anti g of the Madras Ar^ 
mg Adjutant General’s Office, Fort Saint George 

3 General Orders of the Madras Army, from 1800 to 1859 

A PFRlOt> will come, when the local and personal events of the 
Revolt in India will merge into the general outline of what 
has occurred, when the historian may look on vears subbC- 
quent as well as years antecedent to the outbreak, and when 
deductions flora tins scrutiny will he bO obiioiis, that the folks 
of those da^s will wondci at the picsent difficulty we have 
m indicating oui past fault, and deciding on our future course 
At such a time one startling anomaly will attract their atten- 
tion more iividly, we may safely bujiposc, than it has appa* 
rently done in these existing times Ihey will see that under 
one Government there existed a gigantic Arm^ , that one 
portion, revolting, thicatencd to subieit our rule in India, but 
that otliei portions not onlj failed to sympathize with the mu<- 
tineers, but readily and resolutely encountered them in the 
cause of loyaltj and good faith More than this, they will find 
a scale of disaffection stiangely graduated, fiom the entire 
Revolt of Bengal — to the jiartial mutinies ot Bombaj — and so 
to the perfect btaunchuess ot Madras 1 hey will doubtless in- 
vestigate the causes of tins variation m tho temper and dis- 
position of oui troojis, and draw laluablc results from this judi- 
cious compaiibon But the mott snpciliciil obser\er will ac- 
knowledge it IS strange that the public now-a days, in England 
and in India, have looked willi such stolid ap ithy on what is really 
and tiuly one of the most piegnant occiiiienceB in the mutiny 
Although it has been impossible eutiicl/ to overlook the wide 
difference between the conduct of our military subjects m the 
!Noith and 'ffiose in the bouth of ^idia, still thS safety which 
has lesulted from tins, is simply acquiesced m*as a fact, the 
causes of which we cannot remember to ha\ c seen discussed^m 
any of the numerous publications on Indian aifairs AVe find 
m most writers an utter silence as to Madias and Bombay , and 
while the course pursued by the late Government has been 
professedly treated of in its gcncial aspect, we have m reahty 
too readilj- concluded that exceptional evil consequences may 
be hold to vitiate the •whole There is a manifest unfairness 
m this sweeping mode of treating our late troubles in India It 
IS moro safe, and more just, to balance the success w ith the 
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failure, and not, while reforming the bad, allow the good por** 
tions of our eystem to be overlaid 

It 18 obvious that a terrible outburst against us, as the late 
Revolt has proved to he, indicates a fault on our side, but 
how much more does persistent lo) altj, in the midst of such 
a Rebclbon, argue sound principles of Government on the p^t 
of that power against which its subjects will not rebel The 
awful tragedies which appalled the public in its first sud- 
den surprise, and the Dnlliant chivalry which lighted up 
even these days of gloom, have been succeeded by so 
many stirring events, tliat the peace and tranquilbty pe- 
culiar to certain portions of the country have created no ques- 
tion, and indeed barely attracted notice We suspect it is 
even now imperfectly known, that m 1857 and 1858 there 
were Zillahs where revenue was peacefully collected, and the 
usual routine administration never interfered with, and that 
these were more numerous than the districts in which our 
treasuries were plundered, and the Magistrate’s gate-posts 
turned into a gallows , that tlicrc were Regiments where 
mutiny was unknown, and that these outnumbered the scoun- 
drels who crowned their faithlessness with the massacre of their 
officers , that there were stations where entrenchments and 
loaded revolvers were equally unnecessary, and that these 
were as many as those m whn h every one armed to the teeth, 
and being besieged,” became the normal condition of all Euro- 
peans 

We remember the telegrams that went home, mail after 
mail, during our time of tioublc They led off with a fresh 
stung of mutinies, and tlieir usual accompaniments ot assassina- 
tion and bloodshed Then came a notice ot some small force strug 
gling against hosts of rebels As time wore on, there came to 
be mention of sieges and campaigns, and instead of the question of 
defeat or victory, it \y as of the thoroughness or not of our suc- 
cess But from first to last, one single line concluded the mes- 
sages , appearing, in its isolated character, to have been added os 
an afterthought Unpretending and yet momentous, a very 
postscript in position and importance, the sentence lan thus — 

— Madms remains tranquil ” 

The public shuddei cd as they read of the extermination which 
pursued us in upper Bengal They flushed with honest pndo, 
at the dauntless front maintained against erwhelxmng num- 
bers. Their hearts beat high, in watching the bull-dog tenaci- 
ty with which we clung to Delhi, or the stem struggle which 
gamed us Lucknow And the three words at the end, with 
all that flowed from them, woic probably enough overlooked 
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Hiey did not know that m extent the country thua at l)eacc 
exceeded the diatncta in revolti and that in it^ during the laat 
few years, Nagpoor, Travancore and the Carnatic had “ lapa- 
ed/' while in its \ery centre lay Hydei-abad, a hot bed of fana-* 
ticism and turmoil, from which we had, only two years before, 
appropriated terntory yeilding an annual re^venue of lialf a mil* 
lion of pounds sterling We suspect they were ignorant that 
to hold this extent oi country — twelve hundred miles long by 
four hundred broad — we had but three European Regiments I 

Of a certainty, the good folks at home had forced on them 
an acquaintance with Indian matters, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would never have acquired. But when we 
think of the medium through which this knowle^lgo has been 
gamed, we fear there are slight grounds for congratulation 
We may be* sure that lor one who studied the standard works 
which treat of India as a wliole, there have been hundreds 
who have taken their lessons on Eastern Affairs from The 
Siege of Delhi,” ” The Defence of Lucknow,” My Campaign 
against the Rebels,” oi some equally wailike publication, 8u^« 
gestive of the most deadly antagonism hetwee^ihe Native and 
Briton , and poiutiaying the one chn alrous andffhave, the other 
cowardly, treacherous, and bloodthirsty An introduction like 
this would distort any future study , but taken as the sole in- 
struction regarding India, it is likely to be productive of serious 
mischief One of the first lessons the late Revolt should 
hive taught us is, that in India there are many distinctive 
classes, in progress, in customs, and in their feelings to- 
>Yard our Go>einment~-mo8t widely different. No partial 
study of the people of a certain faith, or locality, or status 
can ever lead to a just appieciation of native character as a 
whole Nor can data taken from one class form a sound basis 
for general legislation Each must be accepted with its own 
peculiar quahfications and capabilities , and we should not at- 
tempt to bring all under laws, w hich however admirable in them- 
selves, or yhen applied to a single nation, are quite unsuited 
and cruelly unjust when forced on Aiasses of inhabitants, so en- 
tirely and essentially divided as are the natives of India. 

There are few who have not had opportunities of becoming ac- 
quamted with the constitution and management of the late Bengal 
Army It attained an unenviable notoriety, and people naturdlv 
desued to know wmething of the troops who threatened to suli 
vert our wian Empire Hence they iiave been freely and ful- 
ly desenbed We caimot doubt however, that many will be 
glad to hear something of that Army, which dunn/ the late 
oriflis has remained respectful to superiors, obedient under 
discipline, and faithful to Government We purpose then to de- 
Sktteiciikti IR'^O 
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soriba a Regiment of Madras Native Infantry , the men 
have, and their characteristics , whence we get them, and what 
we think of them Their thoughts of us are snrely best shewn 
by their conduct during the last two years They were fairly 
submitted to a trial of no ordinary seventy They passed 
through it scatheless, a result for which they and we may be 
heartuy thankful We intend to take an individual corps, actually 
as It stands, and by entenng pretty minutely into its organiza- 
tion, we shall be able to give a better idea of the men than 
could be obtained from a mere generalizing account of the whole 
Army 

The latest orders re^rdmg the composition of the Madras In- 
fantry are dated 3rd I)ecember 1857, by which it is directed 
that recruits shall be entertained, as far as possible, m the follow- 
ing proportions. 

^ Tamulians of various castes, inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
Ceded Districts 

J Telingas and other Hindoo castes from the Northern Circars. 

i Mussulmans from various parts 

J Natives dRbwer caste, or without recognized caste 
Subsequently a Circular was issued, stating that on account of 
the difficulty experienced in procuring Tamulians in sufficient 
numbers, permission was granted to enlist them and Tehngas 
indieonnnnately 

Probably none of the Regiments, however, are of these pro- 
portions, the order having been out for only a year and a half, and 
the men entertained during this period beii^ the only men who 
have been taken at these ratios We will now tbeiefore give 
the actual composition of one of the Regiments, in which the 
eub-divisions into men of different castes and localities will be 
more fully shown It is in fact the return sent in every month 
to Head-quarters, from wluch the authontieB may at any time 
know the proportions maintained throughout the Army 
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Dutnbutiozi of oastea m the — Begiment of Madras Native la- 
fantry — 1st July 1869 


Castes 

1 

> 

1 

Havildors. 

Drum and Fife 
Major 

Drummers 

40 

03 

1 

Pnv 

to 

£ 

ates 

1^1 

Chnetians, (Native,) 


2 


8 

4 

53 

2 

Mussulmans, 

12 

19 



16 

248 

10 

Hindoostanees, 


2 



5 

26 

1 

Mahrattas, 


3 



2 

9 

1 

Telingos or Gentoos, 

4 

19 



25 

452 

17 

Tamul, 

4 

13 



7 

102 

3 

Other (low) Casteg, 


2 



1 

77 


Europeans, « 








Indo-Bnton, 


1 

2 

8 




Total, 

20 

61 

2 

16 

60 

974 

34 


From the above it will be seen that the Ciiristians are proMr- 
tionately weak in numbers^ and indeed from the fifty^three Pri- 
vates, there should be deducted thirteen who ore Musicians^ and 
with the seven Indo-Briton Privates make up the complement of 
the Band It follows then that there are only forty-six Chns- 
tians of all ranks, actually under arms and dome duty as Btddiers. 
The number is undoubtedly small, and yet we oelieve it greater 
than the average of this class in the ranks of the Native Regi- 
ments. These men are, with two exceptions, Roman Cathol^ 
They go m fact by the name of Romauns" as frequently 
as that of Christians , and some of their customs not a 
little belie the Cathohcism which should att|U3h to their 
faith. TheJ- are none of them late converts to, Chnstiamty, 
but the sons of Christian parents, and almost all from the 
neighbourhood of the town of Madw Their natural language^ 
therefore, is Tamul , and the few who can speak Engli^, do so 
from associating witli the Indo-Bnton bandsmen, or from hav- 
ing been m the service of some Euro^n before entering the 
Regiment^ but not from education it seems difficult to un- 
derstand how BO few Christians are found to enter the Army, 
when we know ffiat ih the Southern portions of the Madras 
Fresiden^, they are counted by hundreds of thousands. If 
we consider thirty as the average in each Regiment, it follows 
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that tbare are only one thousand five hundred and sixtf Native 
Chnstians in the ranks of the Madras Army While Govern- 
ment has never held gut to them any particular inducement, 
no scruple has ever been made to receive them When in our 
military service, their position among their Hindoo or Mahome- 
dan brother soldiers, is not allowed to be depreciated in any 
way , nor do Commanding Officers hesitate to apportion to them, 
whatever advantages smartness and good conduct entitle every 
Sepoy to expect Still the fact remains that there is great 
difficulty in getting this class of men , and we can ofier no 
satisfactory explanation why it should be so. 

In a Kcgimcnt of Infantry the proportion of 
Havildars to strength is as 1 to 16§ 

Naiques to strength is as 1 to 16| 

Lance Naiques to strength is ai 1 to 28^ 

"Whereas in the Battalion from which we take our examples 
the pt oportion of 

Christian Havildars to Christian strengtji is as 1 to 18^ 
Christian Naiques to Christian strength is ap 1 to 9^ 
Christian Lance Naiques to Christian strength is as 1 to 
18 i 

It will be thus seen they have then full share in tho non- 
commissioned grades It is true theic is no Christian native 
officer, but this is simply from no opportunity hav mg occurred 
of making one We now have however a Havildar very near 
the top of the list, and being in every way deserving of his 
Commission, ho will be recommended and no doubt will receive 
it Their official status being in no way inferior to the 
others, it remains to consider their social standing And we 
very confidently assert that such of them as from their habits 
and conduct deseivo to be respected, hold a position in no way 
affected by their being Christians Their intercourse with all 
in the Regiment is free and unrestricted , and it does not appear 
that there is any wish to avoid them, or treat them slightingly 
They cannot* sit down to a meal m the house of a Hindoo, nor 
of course can they intermarry , but in every other of the ameni* 
ties of life, they join with their comrades on a perfect equality 
They affect no peculiarity of dress, and have about them no dis- 
tinguishing mark of any kind, by which they could be identi- 
fied The system of caste has not yet lost its hold over them , 
for instance, they will eat with Pariahs, be these Christians or 
not , but they will not eat with a Chamber (worker leather,) 
or with a Pullar (a very low caste from Southern India,) even 
though they be Christians. Thus th^ Havildar we have men- 
tioned as being near his Commission, is a Pullar Christian, and 
thiongh he wor^ips with his brother Christians, he eats alone 
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Weiemember a drummer — a Native Chnstian— coming to u«, 
and complauuDg that all the Christians had refused him fire and 
water because he was accused of ha\ mg taken water from the* 
dnnkmg vessel of a Chumber — a shoemaker We sent for the 
head-man, an old Musician who reads prayers in the absence of 
the pnest, and generally represents the Native Christians when 
occasion requires We asked for an explanation of this un- 
christian proceeding , reminding him that with us all were equal, 
and such distinctions disregarded This was acknowledged, 
as well as that it was opposed to the Catholicism of their adopt- 
ed creed , but it was the custom and what could he do So* 
the drummer bad to undergo three cuts on the hand from a 
rattan, make an offering of ^ree candles to the altar, and three 
Eupees to the dehberative assembly , on which he was pronounc- 
ed a “ Eomaun” again 

We have said that our Christian Sepoys were Roman Catho- 
hes with two exceptions, and these two men are Protestants. 
One of them becamq so in a way that deserves notice It hap- 
pened thus When the Regiment was in Burmah, he, being 
then a Pariah, fell m love with a Karen giil It is pretty gene- 
rally known that these Karens are a race entirely distinct from 
the Burmese, belonging to a period probably an tenor to the 
latter people, and peculiar in this respect that they have no na- 
tural religion It is amongst them the American Missionanes 
have made such wonderful prosel^^tizing successes So much 
indeed have the Missionaries identified themselves with the in- 
terests of the Karens, that even such of them as aie not Chris- 
tians, are accustomed to look on the Missionaries as their pro- 
tectors and referees 

The girl in this case was not a Christian, but before involving 
herself with the Sepoy, she prudently took counsel of the 
Missionary who was at the station It is hard to say whether 
the Pariah considered it a descent to a Karen marriage, or the 
Karen objected to the Pariah ceremony, but the Missionary sug- 
gested advance for both, by making them Christians, when they 
could marry on'equal terms The bepoy and the girl at once enter 
ed his congregation, and were married according to the forms of the 
Church When the Regimen^ returned to India the wife accom- 
panied her husband, and they now both worship with the Protes- 
tant Missionary converts However slight the man’s prepara- 
tion for the adoption of Christianity may have been, he is now 
entering wilbpgly and earnestly into an enquiry into the truths of 
his faith , and though strangely brought about, his conversion pro- 
mises to result most satisf^tonly Being ot excellent character 
he has been promoted to Lance N iiique, and it was but yester- 
day ho came up for examination with the English school, wheo 
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ht read ha leeson and waa found to be progreesiag^ very 
well It may be remarked that his becoming a ChnsBan at- 
tracted not the slightest notice m the corps. The other ex- 
ce^ronal case is that of a man who until the last six months was 
a Itoman Catholic, but who has gradually withdrawn himself 
from them and joined the Lance Caique just referred to, m 
hid attendance on the Protestant Missionary Chnrch. The 
only parties who resented this, were the “ Bomauns’’ them- 
aelves. The ordinary Panahs (to which claas he belongs by 
descent) made no difierence in their intercourse with him, but he 
was kept at a distance by his late co-rehgioniats, who were di- 
rected to have nothing to do with him At the Station from 
which we wnte, there are Lines for two Regiments, and these 
are in immediate contiguity Exactly between them on ele- 
vated ground stands the Roman Catholic Chapel The door 
IB right in front of the mam guard of one of the Barracks, 
within a very few yards of it, so close that the Sepoys on 
duty can see and hear every portion of the service It is open 
all day long, and the coming and going of worshippers never 
ceases 

But with all this publicity of the most prominent and osten- 
tatious kind, there has never been an act on tlie part of Hindoo 
or Mahomedon, which could be construed as one of intolerance 
or resentment There is this to be remembered in judging 
of the question, that our Chnstians are by extraction (however 
remote that may be) Pariahs, and are therefore originally of a 
class between whom and the real Hmdoos there exists a wide 
separation The Mohomedan of the Deccan has caught the 
infection too, for, though he will eat from the hands of a 
Soodra — the lowest caste in the Hindoo scale, he will not eat 
food cooked by a Pan ah The Chnstian element m our Mi- 
litary Institutions, and its future position and capabilities, 
nre deserving of the closest attention and study , but involve 
too many considerations to be casually discussed here 

We wot^Id merely add, that their presence in the Regiment, 
even m their present siuall numbers, is sufficient to frustrate 
secret combination , and that in case of any mischief breeding, 
^ey might be depended on as a b^y of observation, and, should 
the storm buret, as one of antagonism to the disturbers of the 
peace 

The Mahokedaks constitute one-fourth of the total strength 
of the corps, and have a high proportion m .the oonums- 
sio&ed and non-commissioned grades. This is accounted for 
from the numbers of this class havi^been much greater former- 
ly in the Regiment than now There is inde^ a gradually 
increasing difficulty m obtauung Mahomedans m the Madras 
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Prendenoy^ proportioned wt believe to the geneml lesMfuiig 
of thu element of the population 

The old men in the corps are many pf them relations of the 
emploj^B and officers of the Mahom^an Governments which 
existed in the Deccan. But now-a-daya our reonuts are 
Tn ftiiil y oonnectiona of aoldiera in our own service Bangalore, 
Aroot, Tnchinopoly and Madras, are the principal places from 
which OUT men are drawn , and it would appear that the Ma* 
homedan Military olaaaea are condensing on these localities 
more thoroughly every year From some of the towns which 
were outlying dependencies of Hyderabad, viz , Nellore, Ma* 
sulipatam, Bajahmundry and Chicacolc, all on or near the East- 
ern Coast of the Peninsula, we get men occasionally, but m 
no great numbers On the Western Coast the Lubbays and 
Mu^abs, both Mabomedan sects, are numerous, but are rare^ 
ly induct to enter our service 

We may be supposed to have overlooked another recruiting 
field of oonsiderabjp apparent capability, Hyderabad The 
country, it need.ba^ly be remarked, is not Mabomedan, but 
the city itself is, to one’s heart’s content. Prudent Command- 
ing Officers however have an inveterate dishke to Thakur-wal- 


lahs, city-men, of any description , and it will be easily un- 
deratooa that the objection is peculiarly strong to those from, 
Hyderabad. The pl^ is a hot-bed of turmoil, fanaticism, and 
debauchery It is unsafe for a European to enter the gates. 
The spirit of the inhabitants towards us is bad, and they have 
a license allowed them, which shows itself more in the exhibit 
tion of contempt for us than in the maintenance of their own 
independenoe 

Again, the men who would offer to enter our service, are na- 
^urally ^ose who have no ties in the place, unsettled, uncared 
for scamps, whose connections are unknown, whose characteiti 
are ruin^ by ^e wickedness prevalent m this Alsatia of the 
Deccan But in truth, there are but few who offer to join our 
ranks from Hyderabad , the quiet, demure tone of a Madras 
Begiment, being utterly opposed to the* dissipated, reckless ^int 
of these Swash-bucklers. 


We have no Mahomedans direct from Beng^, although one 
or two are of families iromue North-West, who have settled 
in Masuhpatom. Our men are, with very few exceptions, Soo- 
nees, as are the mass of the Deccan Mahomedans whi^ver 
found Thqy are the real staiinoh worshippers of the prophet, 
with a proper respect for all the Saints, and a reverentifd 
observanoe of all festivals and ceremomes. Thus, the Moh 
hurrum is most thoroughly enjoyed m our Regiments, and 
though from its ongin it should be a season of mourning, it hm 
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become a tune of fun and frolic. For a couple of months be* 
fore the feast begins, a small subscription is ^ oluntanly contri- 
buted from the pay of, the Mahomedans, towards the erection of 
the Tazziah ” These imitations of the tomb of Hoosein and 
Hussein are made by the Sepoys themselves , and are, like all 
work of loving hands, generally extremely beautiful Bands 
of masquers wander about the whole day, assembling at n^ht 
in front of the Tazziah, where a crowd is always collected The 
characters such as tigers, fuqueers, byraghecs, soucars and 
bnnniahs, are not assumed by Mahomedans only Hindoos as 
often join in the fun, and mostly in consequence of vows regis- 
tered, that if they succeed in some particular purpose they may 
have m view, they will assume a certain character for so many 
years Only last year a Hindoo Havildar, who was bawling 
about the station os a letter-carrier, told us he was fulfilling a 
vow he had made, in case he recovered the use of a paralyzed 
limb tlie Doctors had declared incurable He certainly took a 
d good way of proving the success of his invocation, by rushing 
aliat top speed from house to house under a blaaing sun On the 
ce^ame occasion, one of the tigers, and the best of them, was a 
large powerful Madias Pariah, his tail being held up by 
' Oude Kajpoot ! 

There are in the Regiment about twenty or thirty ‘‘ Waha- 
bees.” This class of Mahomedans niustei'* pretty strongly at 
Madras, and it is spreading in the Army Such of them as we 
have are good soldiers, but rather troublesome members of so- 
cieiy They are better mstiucted generally than the other 
M^omedans, but profess greater book learning than they pos- 
sess. They are most detei mined prosclytizers The Soonees 
have an intense dislike to them, and there is a complete social 
separation between the two They, in their turn, profess a con# 
temptuous regard for the Soonees, whom they declare ignorant 
and bigoted, and to have forgotten the spirit of their religion 
m the form thereof Not very long ago, we had a Wahabee 
tract brought to us, containing a clever condemnation of the 
usual way «n which the celebration of the Mohurrum is perform- 
ed Though written and printed at Lucknow, it was in the 
most simple Deccanee Oordoo , and was palpably intended for 
readers of the lowest capac^ It rated the Soonees most round- 
ly for their worship of the Tazziah, and said they were as bad 

* as the Hindoos who worship sticks and stones , or the Chnstians, 

* who worship the Virgin Mary I” 

As a body the Mahomedans are good stuff for soldiers They 
are generally in extremes, either better than the average or 
worse than the average , but they seldom are in that large class 
of our soldiery — composed of men of no capacity but great 
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steadiness^ whose quahfications are pnncipallj negative. The 
Mahomedan has a natural altitude for command, but is want^ 
ing m many valuable qualities in a soldier He is seldom so 
cleanly or neat as a Hindoo, and almost never so prudent. He 
will squander his money in finery and feasting , and nr conse- 
quently always in debt. He often talks of their former great- 
ness, and excuses his indebtedness, by urging that he has a 
bit of the gentleman in him yet 

We now come to the HiNDOOSTANfcES, of whom it will be 
seen we have thirty -three. They are known among us by the 
general name of Bengallees,” “ Purdasees” or * Hindoos- 
tanees ,” and are not unfrequently erroneously cdled Kajpoots.’* 
In reality we have three Brahmins, two Kajpoots, two Vai- 
syahs, and the remainder boodras , of the latter we have gold- 
smitlis, weavers, cultivators, cow-keepers, and the like, but none 
of the very low castes They come mostly from Oude and the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpoor and Delhi , but one or two are 
from the liines of ijie Hyderabad Contingent, men bom and 
brought up in the Deccan There is the considerable difference 
^ween them, that those from the North never bring their fa- 
niies with them to the Kegiment, while the Hyderabad men do 
It will be observed that the llmdoostanees have more than 


their share of the Non-Commissioned grades It happens that 
in this Regiment, wc at one time had very many more than 
we have now, the proportion of Pnvatdl to Non-Commissioned 
IS therefore apt to mislead However there is no doubt that 
in many of the superficial requisites for a soldier, the Hindoos- 
taneea rank high They are fine-looking, careful, and cleanly 
in dress, both on and off parade, thnfty, almost penurious in 
their habits. They are probably seen under the most favorable 
circymstances in Madras , their n itural suitability for military 
duty stands out favorably, while their position and small num- 
bers compel them to keep under restraint that arrogance which 
they exhibited when massed together in Bengal In truth 
they are not liked by the Madrassees, and* they knowfc it Hence 
they keep a good deal apart, and there ts no sympathy of feeling, 
or social cordiality between them There are many jokes and 
taunts about them which show the low estimation in which they 
are held The rhyme Bengallee — Kungallee (a Bengallee 
— a poor devil I) was the popular definition of their character 
long before the mutmy broke out And this, remember, not the 
true Bengallpe of the Southern Ganges, but the various daasea 
of Hindoostanees known to our men under that name. There is 
a qthet hit at their abstihence from the use of meat, as well 
as a not very kind refiection on their courage in the saying 
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that a Madrassee will slaughter, skin, and dress a sheep in an 
hour, but it takes five Bengallees to cut its throat, one to each 
limb and the fifth to pperate And then thej are all daj about 
it for the operator always shuts his eyes to make the out, and 
when 4he sheep cries out, they all run away I The custom 
which this class of our Sepoys have — of cooking and eating their 
food alone — necessarily prevents much social intercourse be- 
tween tliem and the Madrassees , while the fact of none of them 
having families with them acts in a similar way For among 
us, a bachelor la a waif, not to be trusted, but to be kept in 
his proper, outside, subordinate sphere of society Again, a 
Hindoostanee Brahmin will take water from the hands of a 
Hindoostanee Soodra, but will not from a Deccan Hindoo what- 
ever his caste This assumption of greater punty rather ag- 
gravates the Madrassee who replies with the taunt, that in 
Bengal even sweepers put the thread over their shoulder, and 
use nothing but brass dishes 

The Maehattas, who come next on our hat, are very few 
m number They are admirable soldiers, intelligent, endunny 
and generally verj steady They hold, socially, an intermedia' 
position between the Hindoostanee and the Madrassee , 
though, in the celebration of their festivals, classed with the 
former, they mix more freely and unreservedly with the lat- 
ter They are from Jaulnah and its neighbourhood, and have 
their families with th^Kegiment By no means abstemious m 
their habits, they are still careful and prudent, and are pecu- 
niarily well off Tlierc is popularly attached to them however 
a love of intrigue and untnitldulness, which has rendered the 
word Marhatta^^ equivalent to “ a schemer ” 

Our next class are the TtUNGAS or Gentooe, who, it will be 
seen, form nearly one-half of the whole corps They are called 
Tehngas as being inhabitants of Telmgana, a term, in fotmer 
days applied to a laige tiact of country including most of the 
Hyderabad tern tones as these existed a century ago It will 
be more .convenient however to indicate the locahties from 
which the Tehngas ar<ij now drawn, merely premising that the 
name does not me^u a particular caste of Hindooiem, but spe- 
cifies the country to which the people belong These men 
come from what is called the I^'orthem division of the army,” 
ciorrupted by the natives into the Narret-ka-moohk ” It is 
the J^ortliern Cacars granted to the Company in 1766 by the 
I«fizatn of Hyderabad , on condition that they mam tamed “ the 
Subsidiary Force” — the troops now cantoned at Secundera- 
bad Its Southern boundaries are Nellore on the Coromandel 
coast, and Bellary inland , and so with the sea on the East, 
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«Dd the Hyderabad and Nagpoor countnea on the West, it 
runs up for five hundred miles to Chicacole This extent of 
country contains several towns of considerable size and impor- 
tance , and has been the most prolific recruiting field m the 
whole Madras Presidency The language spoken by the people 
IB Teloogoo, which is believed to be an original, pre Aryan 
tongue, and not derived from the Sanscrit There are, among 
the Tehngas, all Tjlasses of Hindoos, viz , Brahmins, Kshatnyahs, 
Vaisyahs and Soodras The men we enhst, and indeed the only 
class who will enlist, are the Soodras We also get a few Panahs 
from this part of the country, but they will be spoken of here- 
liter, when we come to describe the ‘^low oi unrecognized castes” 
in the corps 

It 18 strange that while in the Bengal Army the Br ahmi n 
and Baypoot preponderated o\ cr all castes, m Madras we not 
only have none of them, but they will not take military service 
with us We liave already said that the Hindoostanee Brahmins 
we have m the corjjs, Mill drink water from the hands of a Hin* 
doostanee Soodfa. A Deccan Biahmin on the other hand, will 
not drink water from the hands of any of the lower castes, nor 
Will ho carry arms He conceives the Hmdoostanee Brahmins 
to be polluted, by wearing the military belts , and therefore 
considers them degenerated from their proper position He by no 
means however abstains from other secular employments under 
Government The CimI Couits are almost monopolized by the 
class, and in commerce they are busily employed The Bajpoots 
of the South — called Bajwars — although the real Hindoo mihta- 
ry class, will not take service Avitli us , but do under native 
authorities, such as the dependent B^jahs to be found m differ- 
ent parts of the Deccan If however a Raj war enhst m the Be- 
gulai Army, he loses caste so long as he remains in it It will 
only be when he leaves it, and when he has spent much in puri- 
fying his defilement, that he will be again Emitted among his 
brethren 

From the Soodras therefoie we draw our men, and from 
every sect <ff tins most numerous caste Even with them twen- 
ty years ago, when a man became a ? 5 epoy, though not turned 
out of his caste entnely, there was a ban laid upon him Others 
— the civil population — would refuse him their daughters in 
marriage , and though admitted into hia own family, he was kept at 
a distance by the general Soodra community As however the 
Tehngas increased in the Army, so this penalty died away 
Public opinion veered round , and now the service w sought af- 
ter, and one of our Sepd^a considered rather a matrimonial prize 
The Recruits consist of the agricultural laborers and every des- 
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crmtion of artizans Thus we have field servants, cow-keepers, 
toddy-drawers, blacksmiths, tailors, {goldsmiths, fishermen, pur- 
veyors of game (ahikarrees), barbers and washermen — m fact, 
men of every possible*^ calling These are practically treated 
as so many independent castes When a T^nga is being en- 
hsted, and is asked to what caste he belongs, he will never say, 

I am a Soodra but will answer I am a weaver, or barber, 
or cow-keeper,” or whatever his avocation may -be In ordinary 
conversation also, the various crafts are invariably spoken of 
as castes. Although these men are all Soodras, each craft has 
Its position in the scale of society Members of one cannot 
intennairy with those of another, nor in many of them can they 
eat together For instance a field laborer (ryot) will not eat 
with a weaver, nor would a cow-keeper with a blacksmith 
It will be thus seen that though we have come to a low, we have 
by DO means to an united caste But we will have more to say 
on this general question alter having described the Tamul 
Soodras, to whom the remarks will equally apply The 
Tehuga Soodra makes a willing, steady? and obedient sol- 
dier He 18 larger and fairer than the TamiHian, but not so 
sharp He is sober and prudent , but somewhat slow and dull* 
He has not the pretentious bearing of the Hmdoostanee, or 
the spirit of the Tamulian , but he is alive to the advant^es 
of our regular pay, and more willing than the restless, ambitious 
Mahomed^, to plod on to the Non Commissioned grades , or, 
if his nusseeb” be bad, to remain contented in the rank of a 
Private 

We now come to the Tamuli ans, of whom there are only one 
hundred and twenty-six in the corps This is however probably 
not below the a\erage of other Kegiments, for, particularly 
lately, there has been a difficulty in getting this class of men , 
not from lessening numbers, but because they are too well off in 
their own employments for military service to be any induce- 
ment to them The Tamul race are so called from their lan- 
guage whiq^ bears the same name, it is an ori^nal tongue 
and pre-Aryan Their country may be said to be all South- 
ward of Bellary and Nellore , although it must be remembered 
that there are many other races, speaking other languages, 
within this boundary line We should exclude, for instance, 
the whole Western or Malabar coast, from which the Army gets 
no men The Nairs of the Malabar Provinces or Bunters of 
Canara, both Malayalum-speaking races, do not enter our 
ranks, but the Canareae speaking Mysoreans are got in consi- 
derable numbers « 

Our Tamul recruits are obtained from Tinnivelly, Madura, 
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Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, Salem and Madras, and in the country 
neighbouring these towns They are short, yery dark, ana 
very smart fellows, the real, original Madras Hindoo ^poy, 
for it IS only lately the Telingas hare equalled them in our 
Army They have more quickness than the Telingas, whom 
they consider a stupid set Among^ the Tamulians there are 
all castes from the Brahmin to the Soodra, but only the latter 
are in our service, the higher castes cannot bear arms with us 
As with the Telingas, our Tamul recruits are of every possible 
sect or occupation, it is needless therefore repeating those 
we haie given in describing the former people We have but 
to add one, the thieving prolession, whiuh the Tamulians have 
raised to a legitimate cUhs and fiom whom we have some men 
These are the Culleia, (Collcrics ol Oi me, ) a rude tribe from 
the neighbourhood ol Madura We have also Tamul Panahsand 
other unrecognized castes, who will fall to be described here- 
after The Telingas are almost entirely worshippers of Vish- 
noo The Tamuls are dnided between the worship of this 
deity, and of Siva •The V ibhnoo bucht will not, under ordinary 
circumstances, gb to a temple det oted to Siva, but a Siva-bucht 
Will to one sacred to Vishnoo The followers of both deities 
intermarry freely if they be of the same caste or profession, 
and there seems to be tlie extreme of tolerance between the par- 
ties Dotted over the country, and in immediate contact is the 
worship of both carried on Ihese two grand divisions of Hin- 
dooism are readily distinguished by the Bhootoo or forehead 
mark, called often the caste mark, which it is not The Vish- 
noo-bucht has the perpendicular line, or trident The Siva- 
bucht has the round spot, or hoiizontal blaze of ashes Tamu- 
bans and Telingas, e\en if they be of the same caste and profes- 
sion, will not intei marry Indeed they would seem almost to 
Ije bound to form matrimonial connections only m their own 
village, and it is rarely a Hindoo does so in any locality other 
than his birth place A sepoy theicforo proposing to take to 
himself a wife, always gets leave to go to his home, the commu- 
nity there apparently having consideiable hold cm family ar- 
rangements Hindoo mariiagcs thus at Kegimental* Head-quar- 
ters seldom occur, for even the daughters of the sejx)) s have to 
go to their villages to obtain their husbands 

In the corps, Telinga and Tamul Soodras will eat together 
provided they are of the same sect or avocation, but this is a 
concession to sociability and common sense pecubar to the mili- 
tary service The ordinary inhabitants of the country will not 
do so Compamonship, hc^wever, has bioken down the restrictioa 
among the men, and sanctioned a departure from ^lopular cue- 
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tom, which it would be impossible for an individual or family in 
civd life, to act up to 

Assuniing the present Soodra to represent the Indians who 
existed in the Pemnsdla when the Hindoos advanced from the 
Indus, and conceding that it is probable the Brahminical in- 
vasion spent most of its force on the banks of the Ganges, it will 
be readily understood that the Soodras of the Deccan must, even 
in these days, have maintained a status considerably higher than 
their brethren of Northcni Hmdoostan, swamped as these lat- 
ter must have been by the new Aryan race While therefore 
from the head-quarters of the new faith, their social degradation 
may have been proclaimed, we suspect their position could 
Bever have been paltry, or their influence slight They had 
numerous tribes directly subordinate to themselves, over whom 
they dominated much as the new invaders wished to dominate 
over them Whatei cr the place he held m these days may have 
been, the Soodra as he is seen now in the Madras Presidency, 
prosperous, wealthy and influential, is a very different being 
from the outcast he is theoretically supposed to be Our sepoys 
are taken from a well-to-do portion of the community, men of 
substance and confidence, who have a good stake in the welfare 
of the country, and who have by no means the feeling of holding 
a mean position in society While it is true to say they are the 
low-caste Soodras, it is erroneous to suppose they form a de- 
graded portion of the Hindoo population. It is equally a mis- 
take to suppose them free from caste prejudices There are 
plenty of these, but tliey have not been too much given into , and 
though their customs have been judiciously respected, many of 
their troublesome restrictions have sdcntly passed out of prac- 
tice among the men m our service 

The next class is described in the Table as other (low) 
castes,” and in the Government order quoted, “ lower caster, 
or of unrecognized castes ” Of these we have eighty, and they 
consist of sixtv-seven Pariahs (or Dhairs) eight Pullars (a 
slave tribe in the Madura Districts), and five Chucklere (Chum- 
bars, or woVkers m leather) Paiiahs are not Really in the 
caste scale *at all , still they will not eat with, or take water 
from the hands of a Chuckler or Pullar There is a marked 
difference between the Carnatic ( Southern), and the Telinga 
(Northern) Panah The former is forward and self-possessed, 
by no means abashed or ashamed of the position he holds, 
most thoroughly independent of his purer feUow creatures, 
nmnfiaenced by their assumption of 6uperionty,*and not to 
be cowed by Brahmin or Soodra, Net so however the Tehnga 
Panah He is timid, subdued and subservient , and at present 
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fully under the influence of the men of caste As an imine- 
diato counterbalance to the Hindoos of the Army they are 
useless^ and would as a body obey whatever instructions they 
got from them The explanation of this is, that the Southern 
£*anah of Madi as and Tnchinopoly^ has long experienced the 
civil equality of the British subject. He has in many em* 
ploymenta with the European community acquired a con- 
sciousness of independence He has been bom and reared free, 
and never known what it is to be an outcast The Telinga 
Panah on the other hand, is, in his ordinary position, the slave 
of the Brahmin, his mind and body alike in thraldom He is 
generally a farm laborer, who receives only his food, and an oc- 
casional blanket , a serf, who is daily made to feel his degrad- 
ed position It 19 but lately these Telinga Panahs have been 
taken in any numbers Their admission into the ranks has 
not yet much changed their noimal condition, but we may ex- 
pect the impartiality of treatment all classes receive m the mili- 
tary service will gradually make itself iclt on them, and that 
they will catch frOkn their Southern brethren some of their in- 
dependence. • 

The Panah, as he is seen in the ranks of a Native Infantry 
Regiment, does not in many things contrast favorably with 
his fellow-soldiers He is seldom so cleanly or so sober , hia 
habits do not always gain for him the position denied him by 
his extraction , and though disregardful of the pretensions of 
others, he cannot, in general, be said to have acquired the cor- 
recti\o feeling of self respect There is no distinction what- 
ever made m the treatment of this particular class of our sol- 
diery They may rise fiom the ranks precisely the same as a 
Mahomedan or Hindoo , but justice requires they must have 
the same quahfications, and their claims be made dependent on 
their fitness for promotion We ha\o three Panah non com- 
missioned officers, and the case of one of them shows most 
strongly that caste, or rather the want of caste, is no bar to his 
maintaining the superioiity proper to his rank It happens he 
IS one of the best Havildars in the corps passes over 

no faults, and exacts the promptest* obedience frdm all under 
hi8 command His own careful performance of duty, enables 
him to keep up a strictness more teasible perhaps to one in hia 
comparaUvely isolated position, than it would be to others He 
IS, while we wnte, Havildar Major of a detachment at some dis- 
tance from the Regiment, the medium of all orders issued by 
the Officer* Commanding, and obliged to exercise a general 
control over all the nopgcomniissioiied of his party 

The Indo-Britons, of whom wo have very few, are employed 
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in the Band and as Drummers, and are of the same description 
as are seen all over India. They are generally the sons of Eu- 
ropean soldiers 

Having thus gone over the composition of the Begiment, 
we may now re-arrange them under a different form, from 
that adopted by Government, which will show the grouping 
of the men into well-marked, distinctive classes more vividly 
Distribution of Castes m the — Regiment of Madras 
Native Infantry y Julgy 1859 
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We may remark tliat it is not quite correct, in the above, 
to call Hmdoostanee Soodraa high caste Hindoos, but we have 
added them to that class, as shewing best the group to which 
practically they belong 

In spite of discordant materials we may safely aver that all 
ranks in the Madras Army work well «>gether This is due pro- 
bably to the fact that no individual element has e\ or been permit- 
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ted to preponderate to such an extent as to thwart discipline 
It has never been concealed or unknown that such as enter 
our service must part with some o£ their prejudices But it is not 
the case that there has been any undue mllerference with the more 
essential pomts of their religion There must ever be conceded 
a respect for the trust and behef of others, our fellow crea- 
tures, and we should remember that many customs in our creeds, 
acquire to each of us an importance dependant, not on them- 
selves, but on the reverence time has thrown over them 
Viewed in this light, we candidly think that m the Madras 
Army, the obstacles fiom caste are no greater than would be 
felt from getting together, in any quarter of the globe, men of 
so widely different countries and persuasions Our recruiting 
field 18 immense — from Lucknow to Cape Comorin , and the 
really heterogeneous collection we have is but seldom realized 
IV e have seen a guard before going on duty, drawn up in 
line, with the touch well preserved and composed as follows 
The right hand man was a Rajpoot from Oude, next to him 
stood a Chuckler (CRumber) fiom Madras, whose proximity else- 
where would be* pollution , on his left stood a Mahomedan of 
strict belief and* old family , the last m the line being a Tamul 
^oodra fiom the Southernmost district of India, the whole was 
commanded by a Native Christian I Could any m(»re discordant 
materials be selected fiom Luropean nations , and when thrown 
tog^er, would they be as forbearing to one another, or obedient 
and loyal to their masters, as our noble fellows have been ? 

The tone of our service being fixed, the natives have to a cer- 
tain extent accommodated themselves to it, and there is a privi- 
ledged license allowed them by the outsiders which is cunous 
enough They do things with the corps they dare not do in 
their villages , and in the ranks submit to what they would not 
off duty Thus in the town from which we wiite a Panah 
must not, and would not, dare to touch even a Soodra* In the 
Ime on parade, the men are correctly sized, and a Hindoo of any 
caste may find himself between a Pariah and Chuckler, and be 
jostled to his* heart’s content for an liQur at a time There are 
many other little differences between the Military and Civil Hin- 
doo or Mahomedan , and the laxity on the part of the former la 
excused by his being considered, when he enters the Army, to 
have joined the Sipahee-ka-zat” — the soldier caste 

A Rajpoot must find it a difficult thing to stomach a repri- 
mand from a Panah But it is clearly understood, and steadily 
enforced wiA us, that official rank o\ erridcs all social supenon- 
ty , and m a lengthened* service wc have never known a taunt 
or insult on the score of caste, form a cause of complaint. Our 
axiom, most rigidly earned out, is that duty, the fact of be- 

bEriXHBZBj 1859. b 
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a -fellow soldier levels all distinctions The Havildar Major 
oi the Regiment is a Culler”, a man of the thief caste, but no 
one IS more respected or could be more readily obeyed He has 
a wonderful genius for accounts and a high character for probitv 
All collections of money for general purposes are invanably 
entrusted to, and managed by him, to his own exceeding relish, 
and the satisfaction of all parties. Speaking of general sub- 
Bcnptions, we may mention one, which shows that even with the 
many differences between our men, they are capable on some 
occasions of a considerable Catholicism And first we may say 
that no Fuqueers, Brahmins, or Byraghees are allowed to re- 
side in the Lines They are of course allowed to come and beg, 
but none are permitted permanently to occupy huts among the 
sepoys This is a rule most stnnorently enforced, and we be- 
lieve with the happiest effect. To eaoh Regiment however there 
13 attached a Cazee and a Brahmin The former has charge of 
and reads prayers in the Musjid, there always being one exclu- 
sively tor the use of the corps, and performs the necessary cere- 
monies at marnagea, births, and deaths among the Mahomedan 
community The latter always comes to niormng Roll-call, 
warns the men of the unlucky hours of tlie day , and tells of the 
proximity of festivals, and the existing condition of the moon 
and stars He only is authorized to officiate on occasions of 
feasts and family epochs among the Hindoos, when the services 
of a Brahmin are required Both these fuuctionarie^are 
chosen by the men, and sanctioned by the Commanding Omoer 
Once installed, they will allow no poachers on their premises, 
and form an excellent check on any enterpnzing outsider who 
may try to get to the weak side oi the sepoys. They have no 
pay from Government, but each man in the Regiment gives half 
an anna monthly, the higher grades a little more, and the whole 
18 divided into three shares One goes to the Cazee, another to 
the Brahmin, and the third to the Barrack- sweeper Somewhat 

low company certainly for their religious teachers to be classed 
with an old woman whose sole occupation is to sweep out the 
Barracks. But the fellowship shewn in the mutual assistance 
of Hindoo and Mahomedan, is a lesson of tolerance few would 
believe the native capable of giving us 

The Madras Regiments are hutted in regular “ Lines ” That 
IB, their small houses run m continuous streets, facing inwards, 
one for each company , while a large street runs through the 
middle of the whole, and so divides the right from the left sub- 
division There is a bazaar attached, with a Cotwall and two 
Peons, paid by Government, to maiDtam order Most busy, 
bustling places the lines and bazaar are, for, as most people 
now know, the Madras Sepoy has always his family with him 
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Wherever he may go in India, unless it be on service, there 
go wife and child, who look on themselves as part and parcel 
of the Regiment quite as much as the husband does* "W e believe 
this point in the orgamzation of the Sladras Army to be one 
of immense advantage to the men themselves and to the Govern- 
ment. In conversing with the men, and with the Natives of 
the Deccan generally, regarding the late Revolt in Bengal, they 
have invariably instanced the fact of the Bengal Sepoys being 
bachelors, or, if married, living apart from tkeir famibcs, as 
though not a cause of the mutiny, still one of the principal evils 
in the condition of the Army, which permitted so reckless an 
exhibition of bad faith They speak most strongly and unani- 
mously on this abnormal position of the Bengal Sepoy, viewing 
It as a violation of one of the primary laws of society A few 
days ago a Ilindoostanee of the Regiment returned from Jaul- 
nah, where he had been on leave We were talking of the 
doings of the Hyderabad Contingent, m which he had many 
relations We remarked, ‘‘It is somewhat strange m such 

* a disturbed place, *aud where the men must have been exposed 
^ to evil influences, that the Infantry of the Contingent, who are 

* all Hiadoostanees, should have been so perfectly staunv^h ^ 

* He at once replied , “ They all have their families with them, 
‘ how could they revolt 1 ” 

In our Army bacliclorliood is always advanced as a cause of 
any piece of folly or wickedness a Sepoy may commit, his being 
married, always cited as a test of trustworthiness According- 
ly we find that not only in theory is marriage a soberer, but in 
positive fact and reality, no surer method can be devised of 
reclaiimng a thoughtlcbS soldier, than by tying a wife round his 
neck It IS constantly prescribed by us as a cure for the mis- 
chievous vagaries of our scamps, they themselves not unfre- 
quently, when in trouble, asking leave to get married , naively 
adding that after that, there is no fear of their going astray 
The sedative dose i'* often increased by the addition, not only 
of wife and child, but of Uieir poor relations And this brings 
out one most! admirable quality of oun men — the self denial and 
patience * with which they submit to be burdened by their 
Kith and kin If the one thinks it no shame to eat the bread of 
idleness, he must certamly be encouraged by the stoic en- 
durance of his benefactor 

The mihtary objections to the families are as nothing com- 
pared to the pohtical advantages. When ordered to the field or 
on foreign ftemce, they are of coii^'^e left behind , and while 
in garrison their presenexs is an unmixed good The joys, sor- 
rows, and responsiDilities wluch attend, in ever varying phases, 

S 2 
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the husband and father^ are softening influences, which malce 
most sons of humanity better men, and none of them worse sol^ 
diers Gi've any one something to live for, something to lose, 
and the thought of these that will suffer by his fault will often 
nse up to dissuade him from folly and cnme And the remon- 
strances often come from a more determined voice than that of 
conscience The wives of our soldiers know their hours for 
duty and drill perfectly , and a punishment parade la detected 
at once The husband has not only to undergo the displeasure 
of lus officer , but has to submit to tlie reproaches of his better 
half Still moro useful however is their assistance in preventing 
misconduct A quiet hint conveyed to a mother is generally 
thankfully received and promptly acted on While, on other, 
and we must confe<^3 rare, occasions, a message will come from 
the household, that the delinquent has been terribly misbehav- 
ing, and a sharp punishment will do him no harm 

The military tone which these ladies adopt in conversation is 
most amusing For instance, while writing, a petitioner stands at 
oui door She is the wife of a Pensionei whoobas been turned out 
of the lines, and she is begging that his fault may‘*be forgiven She 
says , — “ I too am a servant of Go\eniment, my father was a sol- 

* dier My husband 8cr\ ed thirty-two years^ and 1 have given 
‘ my two sons to the same Flag Do you suppose if I had been 

* here, this old fool (pointing to her husband) could have misbe- 
‘ haved himself in this way ^ Do you think I do not know 
^ the regulations of the service ^ I too am a child of the Regi- 

* ment, I was born, brought up, and married under your Flag , 

* and under your Flag I will die You have turned me out 

* among a strange people, and I have been so for months now 
‘ Let me come I ack I u ill swear be low the colours of the JEle- 

* giment that no iault of this kind will occur again If it does, 

* shoot me with musketry Or blow me away from a gun 

Another peculiaiity on the Madras side are the " Recruit boy” 
and Pension bov” C'^tabhshinents, attached to each Regiment. 
No boy 13 eligible foi enlistment m these, unless he be the or- 
phan son of son of a ]Sative officer, or soldier (effective, non- 
effective, ol* pensioned) who has been or is in the serv^pe The 
pay IS three rupees and a half a montli There are forty pen- 
sion boys, and thirty recruit boys authorized for each corps. The 
former may be entertained of any ago under fourteen , and 
after attaining the age of twelve years, may be transferred to 
the class of recruit boys, if considered by the Medical officer 
likely to be eventually fit for the ranks But they do not 
seem fit for eventual employment as pepoys, they are to be dis- 
charged at fourteen Recruit boys not under sixteen, if passed 
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by the Medical officer, may be tAneferred to the ranks , but if 
unfit for transfer are to be discharged on attaining the age of 
eighteen YernaEular schools are maintained by Government 
for their instruction, and they are made to attend regularly 
An English school is kept up by the European officers, a small 
charge being made for attendance, which is of course optionaL 
The boys are regularly drilled and instructed in every part of 
company drill (exercise witn the musket excepted), and in every 
practical part of duties in garrison It is directed, ** they 
‘ are to be considered in every point of view as soldiers, to bo 
* treated as such, and to be regularly tr^ned and habituated to 
‘ the performance of military duty Such boys as are too young 
to attend drill, remain at home , but as soon as they can walk 
steadily, they come out once a week to learn how to salute It 
is great lun to them, and rather amusing to see the little fellows 
toddling along lu military undress, making a salute at a fixed 
pomt , and then generally breaking out mto a laugh, scampering 
off to the rest, who drawn up in line are ready to go through 
the same ceremony* From these infants there are squads of 
varying sizes up to the lads of sixteen who are drilled once a 
day, and who want very little instruction when they join the 
ranks The big boys are detailed regularly in their tour for or- 
derly duty with the Commanding Officer, and liegimental Staff, 
but it IS strictly forbidden to employ them m any other man- 
ner Xo recruit or pension boy is allowed to leave Regimen- 
tal Head-quarters unless foi urgent reasons , and practically very 
few are ever absent 

We are of opinion tbjit this estabbshment is a most valu- 
able one Apart from the sharp sepoys we get from it, 
the provision here supplied for the widow and children of de- 
ceased men, is admirable in spirit, and la heartily appreciat- 
ed in practice It serves to keep up the old families m 
the Re^ment, and makes it most entirely the home of the sepoy 
A pension of this kind appeals most favorably to the ideas of the 
natives, and they themselves never fail to speak of it as the 
greatest blessing that could be given them It is practically of 
advanta^ also, for the transferred recruit boys always make 
good Boraiers They are better educated than most of the re- 
cruits we get, and from daily acquaintance with military duties 
of every shape and form, they are thoroughly up to all Regimen- 
tal work The reajly superior men we obtain from tbis establiih- 
ment will be apparent from the following statements of the 
position th^ hold in the Regiment. 
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Memo of " Bo^ Transfer^ tn the — Regt iV I 



Native Officers 

4 

OD 

1 

1 

Q? 

1 

to 

cr* 

s 

9 

Privates. 

Total strength in each grade 

Of these are " Boy Transfers” 

20 

10 

60 

12 

60 

12 

33 

7 

974 

45 


And now, comparing the advancement of the ‘‘ Boy Transfer” 
with that of the ordinary sepoy, we find lie far outstrips him 


Average of Promotion in — Regiment N I — 


Grade 

Avlj^agk Oi 1 

llegt Higher 
Grades to Regtl 
Rank and File 

Boy Transferred 
Hijrher Grades to 
Boy-Transferred 
Rank and File 

Native Officers 

1 to 50 

1 to 4^ 

Havildars 

1 to 16f* 

1 to 3i 

Naiques 

1 to icf 

1 to 3| 

Lance Naiques 

1 to 30 

1 to 7i 

Total Higher grades 

1 to 6 

1 to 1 


Or, in other words, a transferred boy has ten times greater 
probabihty of being a Native officer than an ordinary recruit 
has, and five times better chance of being a Havildar. Naique, 
or Lance Naique While, of eighty-six transferred OTys of all 
ranks in the corps, no less than forty-one, or nearly one-half of 
them, have risen above the grade of Brivate 
We frequently see notice taken of the system of promotion 
which obtained in the late Bengal Army, as contrasted with 
that of Madras. It wdl be advisable therefore to give our Re- 
gulations on the subject, with the result. All promotions in the 
non-commissioned grades are made by the Commanding Officer 
without reference to any one Promotion to the rank of Native 
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officer le made by Government on the recommendation of Com- 
manding Officers, whose nominations are almost never passed 
over, and with whdm the men themselves believe the real power 
resides. Should it be proposed to pass (9ver any man, the rea- 
sons for doing so must be stated In practice there are gene- 
rally about half a dozen Havildara at the top of the list, who 
are regularly superseded on the occasion of any casualty Their 
numbers are reduced by pensioning, but rise again by incompe- 
tent men, who in their turn come to be passed over The ^rade 
next above a Private is that of Lance Naique It is ordered 
that, “ no Private shall be eligible to the rank of Lance Xaique 
‘ who is not able to read and write, and who has not completed 
^ a period of three years’ service in the ranks , with the excep- 
' tion of transferred recruit boys, who may be after two years’ 
* service These limitations may however be waived in instan- 
^ ces of distinguished bravery, and conduct m the field, or fidel- 
‘itj to Government.” From the grade of Lance Naique to 
Naique, promotions are made by seniority only — as it is laid down 
that if a man be not^t for Naique, he is not for Lance Naique, 
and should be rentanded to the ranks Promotions from Naique 
to Havildar are dependent on passing an examination in duty 
matters, and possessing a fitness for the new office It results 
there are generally a lew Isaiques at the top of the list who are 
not considered eligible for advancement and are passed over 
From Havildar to Native officer promotion is obtained without 
examination, and is veiy properly made to depend largely on 
the amount of respect from the lower grades the candidate may 
be expected to command* In this respect the man’s private 
character has considerable weight, as well as his aptitude or other- 
wise for the command of otlicrs 

There is no indication, in any of our Regulations, of its be- 
ing the desue of Government tliat young men should he chosen 
as Lance Naiquos. Permission is given to promote a soldier of 
three } ears’ standing but there is no prohibition us to the 
length of serMce be}ond which Officers are not to go The result 
IS a mixture of piomotion for smartness, and pro Action for 
steadiness^ Some Commanding Officers affect the fofmer class, 
some the latter But as the Command ot a Regiment seldom 
remains many years in the hands of one Officer, there is gene- 
rally a variety of both styles In the corps from which our ex- 
amples are taken, the Commissioned and Non-Commissioned 
stand as follows — 
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Average Age Average Service 
Subadare 54 36 

Jemadars 47 « 29 

Ifavildars 42 24 

Naiques 33 15 

Lance Naiques 28 10 

This makes seven years and a half as the service at which 
our men usually get their first step up the ladder, and this 
may be looked on as fairly representing the general average 
of the Army Individually we are not an advocate for too early 
promotion We have carefully watched the manner in which 
duties are performed by the men, under young Non-Commissioned 
OflScers, and under those of longer standing , and the advantage 
18 entirely with the latter We cannot see how it can be other- 
wise We believe it is in accordance Avith Jhe native character, 
and best suited to our system of promotion only from the 
ranks The discipline, and, what is as important, the temper of 
a Regiment, depend largely on the Non-Commissioned Officers 
It 18 a fatal mistake therefore to sacrifice the eflSoiency of these 

f 'ades, merely with the view of obtaining a smart set of 
ative officers, which is the general object in promoting young 
men No doubt we can enforce military obedience from a 
grey-headed soldier to his stripling superior , but as long as 
we promote men of all castes and persuasions, — men with no in- 
herent or prescriptive right to command, we prefer to see that 
natural deference to senionty in years and consequent supenor 
experience, which exists nowhere more strongly than in the Na- 
tive of India. 

In the Madras Army Hindoostanee fulfils its essential, origi- 
nal position of being the language of the camp We have al- 
ready pointed out that Tamul and Teloogoo are the languages 
spoken by the Hindoo portion of our troops as their natural 
tongue , but not the less true is it, that the “ lingua franed^ of our 
Regiment is Hindoostanee Until within the last eighteen months, 
when our recruits (principally Tehngas) have been enlisted by 
hundreds, there were probably in the corps not a dozen men who 
could not speak Hindoostanee, m addition to their natwe tongue 
whatever that might be , while one-half of our soldiers could 
talk all three of the Deccan tongues viz , Teloogoo, Tamul and 
Hindoostanee Even now the Telinga recruits are beginning to 
pick up the latter language The first sentence they learn, and it 
comes glibly enough, is, “ Durma ha boon. Sahib ” — “ I have 
received my pay. Sir ” 

It deserves notice too, that the many English words mixed 
up with our drill, are familiar to all in the lines Not a few are 
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regularly incorporated with the native languagea and in common 
use. The expressions^ right — left — front — rear — dean — wrong — 
and such bke^ are hourly used in the ordinary doiftestic ifork 
of a family We are assured by old soldiers that this adoption 
of Engbsh words is most markedly on the increase, and appre- 
ciably so since the children have had the advantage of an Eng- 
lish Re^mental school 

We nave thus sketched in outline the constitution and social 
condition of a Madras Regiment, and we believe they are 
based on the soundest pnnciples of political economy Although 
our position in India is exceptional, there are general laws 
which we must observe, or at least cannot disregard with 
impunity One of these — of peculiar importance in this country 
— IB the necessity of keeping the military institutions up to 
the pitch of the Ci^ administration This we entirely fail^ to 
do in Bengal The Army there was a foreign one, for the Cade 
soldier more of nationality in him than belonged to any 
people within our own territories He was essentially a mer- 
cenary serving a Government other than his own Having 
thus a faulty ihatenal, we omitted to mould it according to the 
more catholic pnnciples oi our general admimstration , and 
jiennitted it to assume a position and tone by no means m 
consonance with the condition of our other subjects The Army 
was alien and exotic, and entirely wanting m any of the requi- 
sites for a natural allegiance to us as its rulers On the Mad- 
ras Bide the troops arc precisely the reverse of this Men from 
all parts of the Presidency are m the ranks There is not a 
distnct or village which does not occasionally furnish a re- 
cruit Each grade or sect of the Hindoo scale is repre- 
sented , and even those beyond the pale of caste, can find 
honorable employment, where social disqualifications ofier no 
obstacle to their mibtary advancement Pnncipally drawing our 
men from the artizans and rural population, we strike deep into 
that portion of the community, who, most interested in the 
permanency of a strong Government, form the best foundation 
on which to rest our hold on the county 

Prom ^ur recruiting field being so extensive, we obtain the 
greatest possible advantages of a pension establishment. Onr 
men generally retire to their own villages and there settle down, 
still under tne eye of Govemment-*-proofs of the good faith 
and real chanty of our rule And being habituated to obey and 
respect the power wh^ch fosters them, they are especially fitted 
to consolidiito the good will of those among whom they are 
thrown TVlth its arms thus outstretched throughout the land, — 
the individuality of the men mamtained by the close ties which 

SerTSMBXR, 1859» T 
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jbind them to their village, and vet the entirety of the corps 
pseeerved by the presence of the famiheS, — a Madras Begiment 
forme a ready centre from which European influence in its hap- 
piest form should be spread forth 

An oflicer has opportunities of winning the confidence of the 
Native, in a far higher degree than is possessed by Europeans in 
any other position Our men are known to us not alone as sol- 
diers 5 we see tliem m every capacity of social and domestic 
life. We can add to the superficial acquaintance with their 
conduct, obtainable on parade, the keener and truer observation 
of their private character, by whuh only a correct judgment of 
their real woith c,in be formed It an othcer's inclination as well 
as his duty lead him to encourage and iii'uatain a free intercourse 
with the sepoys, he will find hia men entei readily into the discus- 
sion of their personal anxieties and fimily afiaars , giving him an 
insight into Native customs and feelings the most thorough 
description With doois open to all visitors, and a friendly 
word for such as avail themsch cs of the opportunity, he will 
find the popular idea of natnc leticcnce wiiiish before the mul- 
tifarious confidences he will be submitted to The children 
come to read then vernacuHi lessons, or to show the progress 
they have made in English. The lad, as he hears his transfer to 
the ranks, is anxious to show he is up to the Government 
standard, and has the will to carry a musket The young re- 
cruit who has left the drill ground for his company, wishes to 
make acquaintance with his officer The soldier of a few years’ 
standing comes to say he has learnt the first and second part of 
the Dnll book, and is ready for examination for Lance Naique 
The sepoy of longer standing has to teU of weary hoping for 
promotion, and of his being superseded by more fortunate men 
The old soldier, with his childien by his side, will lament the 
high price ot food, and show item by item that it is only by 
great frugality he can keep out of debt The widow brings 
her child to be registered lor the next vacancy in the boy es- 
tablishment The old lady comes to say she has arranged the 
marriage of her sepoy son, and begs he may be held in remem- 
brance now he IS undertaking heavier responsibihties These 
are the private and friendly visits made at leisure times, which 
an oflicer should always encourage , and which, combined with 
the many matters brought before* him officially, give him, if he 
have but ordinary intelligence and heart, a chance of master- 
ing native character m all its phases 

There are but few minds— be the people who they may— so 
oonstitated as to resist the softening eflect of a generous sympa- 
thy We are in the right position to exert this influence over 
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our sepoys Holding a neutral ground, removered from the 
prejudices of family or sect, we stand on a higher level than 
their fellow natives of any class, and have largely conceded to 
us that evln-handedness which is the firftt essential for the pro- 
per exercise of power With this superior facility for the suc- 
cessful administration of justice, we fail to win the trust of 
our Eastern subjects mainly through ignorance The native 
seldom bebeves that the officer. Civil or Military, wilfully does 
an injustice , but he laments the many injuries inflicted Irom a 
want of information on the part of the official, or from his de* 
pondence on the numerous go-betweens who separate the go- 
verning and governed If an officer content himself with re 
commending lor promotion, ordering punishments, issuing pay, 
and seeing his men are clean on parade, he may be strictly with- 
in the Kegulations,” but he does not meet the requirements 
of his position If He do not enter heart and soul into the duties 
— undefined, but still duties — which arise from the moral and 
political obligations under which he lies, he will fail to carry 
out lus share of the great problem England is this day striving 
to solve m the East 

He must aim higher than the red tape level, and must come 
closer to the heaits of his men than la indicated in the Stand- 
ing Orders ” Let him be honest of purpose, frank in his bear- 
ing, and cordial m his treatment oi lus sepoys, and he will soon 
take a more generous view of their character, than if he see 
them only thiough an offici il mist It is a taunt often thrown 
against natives that they hai e no gratitude , but we are of opi- 
nion that the gravest error lies on our part, in arrogating to 
ourselves as a class, a title to universal gratitude fioin the mighty 
mass under our rule As it is however, we find many who 
personally have no claim, take credit to themselves from the 
general stock, and assume a right to feelings, no act of theirs 
could be expected to call foith Now, we want our Officers, 
paiticularly Regimental Officers, who arc thrown more in con- 
tact with natives than any other class, to begin with a little 
wholesome hjimility They must gne up trading on other 
people’s capital, for, in truth, the day is passed bye for that 
There are discriminating minds taking the measure of their ca- 
pabilities, who will judge ol them simply as they find them 
They should honestly ask themselves, “ what have I done to de- 
serve the respect of these, my fellow creatures?” And if 
conscience acknowledge shortcomings, they must set about their 
correction , 

It as the part of Government nowev^r to take a prominent 
share in tJie improvement ol their officers and we would ear 
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aeetly urge on them the propnety of a full and thoi^ngh in- 
vestigation into thiB portion of the Army Beorgamzation.” 
There ib an entire absence of any reference to it in t^e proceed- 
ings of the Commission which has just sent in its rejport to 
Her Majesty , and this omission we think a strong prooi of the 
narrow grounds on which the enquiry proceeded In answer 
to this it may be said, that it is but the o^er day the authorities 
converted " Addiscombe” into the “ Royal Indian MihtaiT Col- 
lege^” and issued the regulations for the examination of Cadets 
for the Infantry Department on admission^ and for their in- 
struction and training in that institution But, it is a study 
of these regulations which has convinced us that the position and 
duties of Regimental Infantry officers is quite misunderstood We 
find that thenr training” in this College consists of Mathematics 
— ^Mathematics — Mathematics. And, we ask all grades of our 
European Commissioned Officers, from the Ensign to the Grene- 
ral Commanding a Division, if Euclid or Vulgar Fractions are 
calculated to assist them in managing sepoys We are not going 
into the abeti'act question of the utility or nen-utility of training 
men for a specific work, for the pomt is admitted in the exis- 
tence of the new College But we are clearly of opimon that 
the object of this Institution is of no avail, unless, in the words 
of Sir James Outram, its regulations be constructed with a 

* view to training officers for India, and leading their thoughts 

* and wishes from early youth to India ” The italics are Sir 
James Outram’s, and indicate the pith of the whole matter 

In conclusion, we would state our conviction, that constitute 
and diBCiplme the Native Army as you may, the time has come 
when the management of it is infinitely more difficult than it 
has been before , and that this difficulty will increase with rapid 
strides Adopting the Irregular” system , enlarging the pow- 
ers of Commandmg Officers , and giving facilities for the use 
of the cat-o’-mne tails, are all so many steps backwards, 
are opposed to the spirit of the times, and as such will prove 
most perilous m their adoption We can never go on educating 
the peo]^,^ improvmg conunerce and agriculture, and intro- 
ducing Railways, on thb one hand — while on the other, we 
return to the feudal i^stem of mihtary service, lash our se- 
poys, and make our Commandmg Officers despots. On the 
contrary we beheve our safest, and certainly our most hon- 
est course, is to throw mto our mibtary administration the 
same enlightenment which is being extended to oor Civil Go- 
vemment of the country At any rate, let our officers be 
thoroughly educated, their instruction being general as re- 
^dia, epeciid as regards the Presidency to which 
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they are proceeding Having thus started them fairly^ hold 
out inducements for them to remam with their Regiments, and 
we may have qualified and contented men working, with a will, 
in our Native Battahona. Having such, we may convert our 
Army mto a source of secunty and strength instead of, 
as many now suppose it, a source of weakness and danger 
We may make our Regiments the nurseries of European en- 
lightenment, and our officers the most advanced pioneers m 
the East 
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Art VIL — 1 TraveU m Cashmere By G T Vigne, 2 Vols 

1842 

2 MoorCROFT*8 Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, 2 Vols 

1841 

It was on one of those balmy mornings after rain which in the 
spring months of March and April render the Punjab cli- 
mate 80 agreeable^ that we had occasion to visit the rose 
garden of a Punjabee Sikh gentleman near Wureerabad Prom 
the upper storey of a summer house wc overlooked the blooming 
expanse of rose-beds, and also the waving corn fields of the Che- 
nab valley Across the nver in the distance there was clearly 
visible a noble section of the Himalayan Mountains, that fam- 
ed Peer Punjal range, the great snowy barrier that separates 
Cashmere from India Common as such sights are in the Upper 
Punjab, we could not but pause to odmiie the bnlhant snow white 
and pure blue of those glorious mountains Our friend the owner 
of the garden, who had while employed uflder Sikh regime re- 
sided in Cashmere, remarked that he who would see that valley 
must first surmount those snowy mountains beyond which lay the 
promised Hnd Thence the conversation turned to the vanous 
rulers of the country who must have looked on the very scene we 
were now beholding, fo the Mogul Emperois who loved scenery 
and its associations, to Runject Singh of later day, who often 
came to this place but who cai ed little for such views, and who 
sdter Cashmere had been conquered by the valour of his Generals, 
never visited that valley which was indeed the jewel of the Sikh 
kingdom Thus conversing we resolved to cross over that 
beautiful range and descend into the valley beyond it, and 
thus see with the eye that Paradise which had been presented to 
the imagination by the poetry of Moore, by the antiquarian re- 
search ot Wilson, by the travels of Bernier, Moorcroft and Vigne, 
by the oral description of the many British ofiicers, sportsmen and 
tourists, who yearly betake themseh ea thither for health and re- 
creation , ahd by the universal tradition of all educated natives, 
with whoni the beauty ol Cashmere has passed into a proverb 
never tnte though perpetually used 

In consequence of this resolve, during the early part of the fol- 
lowing June, a party consisting of three gentlemen and two ladies 
t^ed by Wuzeerabad, through the Goojerat District, to 
Bhimber on the frontier which divides the new kingdom of 
Jummoo from the British Punjab This Bhimbcr lies at 
the foot of the first low hills that rise out of the plain 
lying between the iiveis Chenab and Jhelum and from this 
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point commences the hiU road that leads right over the Peer 
Punjal mountains and thence down into Ca^mere, and which 
the Mogul Emperors established as the great imperial route to 
the valley This route, though not the easiest, is by far the 
grandest and most interesting of the four routes which lead to 
the valley, and is the one to which the attention of travellers 
18 first directed For the sake, therefore, of those who may not 
as yet have been to Cashmere, we shall first endeavour to give 
an idea of the real character of this celebrated route \Vhen 
the intending tourist first scans tbis route on any of the recent 
maps (such as Tliuilher’s map ot the Punjab) lus eye wanders 
hopelessly through a labyrinth ol topography, and he wonders 
how he 18 to get over all these pi ices of which the geographical 
appearance is so threatening, ami what manner of things 
shall see by the way riiese natuial misgiMugs we shall at- 
tempt to remove 

hrom Bhimbcr to hhupeyon on the fi on tier of Cashmere is 
a distance of nine fixed marches, avei aging fifteen miles each, 
and amounting in ^11 to nearly 150 miles The loumoy 
may be naturally Hivided into two divisions, fiistly, that Jjjouth of 
the Punjab ranges five marches , secondly, the ciossing of the 
above mentioned ranges, namely the Kuttun Punjal and Peer 
Punjal, four marches We shall briefly describe ea(.h division 

First, then, from Bhimbcr to the loot of the Ruttun Punjal 
It may be said in a woid that you have to first to cross a low 
range which leads you into a plain, whence you cross another 
low range, and thence into the valley of the nver Tovee Then 
you follow the course of this little river vv Inch l onducts you 
pretty straight to the base of the Euttun Punjrfl This part of 
the route is simple enough and easily intelligible But as even 
in this, the simpler portion of the route, the marches, some 
of them, are highly interesting, it may be well to give a few details 
The traveller would not he tunpt^ to stay long at Bhimber 
The place is very hot, and has nothing to be seen except the re- 
mains of an old impeiial caravanserai The staging house 
(built of wood and mud) la somewhat wretched Leaving Bhim- 
ber you cross at once ovei a low sandstone range named Adutak 
into a rich plain called the Sumaree valley Though the cli- 
mate is still hot you feel yourself transported from the fiery 
atmosphere, the driving dust, the scorched plains of the Punjab, 
into the intenor of the Himalayas, with clear atmosphere, run- 
ning streams) and varied foliage Then you cross another 
range over which the road is very stiff and strong into the Now- 
shehra valley Here you join the course of ^e Tovee men- 
tioned above 
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To those aeqoainted with the politics of this part of the cotni>' 
try Kowshehra is interesting as having been a residence of the 
unfortunate Bajah Jowahir Smgh, This Jowahir Singh was the 
son of tibe CTeat Dhyan Singh, who was one of the pnncijMd mi- 
nisters of Bunjeet Singh, and was afterwards tragically mur- 
dered m the citadel of Lahore When Dhyan Singh was 
high in favour with Bunjeet Singh, he introduced at Court 
hiB elder brother Golab Singh, then in humble circumstances 
Wlien, some years afterwards, Golab Singh rose to such a 
position that after the Sutlej Campaign of 1846, he was recognized 
by the British Government as Ejngof Jummoo and Cashmere, a 
separate territory was allotted to Jowahir Singh, the son of the 
brother upon whose shoulders Golab Singh had first risen to power 
The separate territory of Jowahir Singh lay round this Nowsheh- 
ra and Kotlee (which latter lies on the Poonch route to Cash- 
mere). Here he used to reside, and rendered himself beloved 
by his people , setting a good example of how a native pnnce 
ought to rule with justice aud moderation But unfortunate- 
ly there soon arose a mortal quarrel between himself and his un- 
cle Golab Singh , of which we will say nothing Except that there 
were faults on both sides Jowahir Singh left his territory and 
went to Lahore During a long and angry negotiation between 
lumself and his nephew, Golab Singh quietly placed troops on im- 
portant strategic points all round the Kotlee and Nowshenra terri- 
tory And one fine morning in the month of March 1855, that 
fair domain was overrun from half a dozen different directions. 
At that moment the spirit of Jowahir Singh’s troops and servants 
was good some were even really devoted. His people were ge- 
nerally for him Had he then instantly returned to head ms 
followers in person, he might have saved hts dominions. Bpt 
though a popular man he was not a brave one, and he staid at 
Lahore lamenting Thus m a few days his territory passed in- 
to the hands of his great uncle His servants, however, earned on 
for some weeks a hopeless struggle , and a desperate few got 
cooped up m the Hill Fort of Mungla Devee near Nowshehra. 
They wd^re starved into submission, and their Command- 
er was sCnt to expiate the enme of his bravery and devotion m 
the dungeon of Beassee He has recently however been set 
free. Beft of his prmcipality Jowahir Singh found with us that 
asylum which is never denied to the unfortunate And one 
John Lawrence’s last acts was to obtain for him from the 
Moha-Bajah of Jummoo, an allowance of one lakh of Bupees or 
£10,000 per annum. 

Such briefly is the history connected with Nowshehra. Hay- 
ing* spent a day in a charming grove with a remarkably pic- 
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tureaque old well, the traveller may in the afternoon visit the 
town and its fine old Serai on the high bank of the Tovee, 
and see the upper room in which the unfortunate Jowahir Singh 
used to sit and enjoy the prospect, and from which the fort of 
Mungla Devee, distant about 8 miles, is clearly visible From 
Nowshchra you march by the banks of the roaring and impetuous 
Tovee , along a road still bat ornamented with rocks and with 
the red fioners of the oleander, till you reach a place call- 
ed Chingua. Here there is a ruined caravanserai overgrown 
with brushwood, and affording countless subjects” for a 
skctchcr Perclicd on the steep and \\ coded bank of the Tovee 
it looks exactly like one of the bironial luins of the Rhine 

From ChiDgus you again march along the course of the Tovee, 
crossing and recrossing the stony bed, till you get to Rajouree, 
which is the piincipal place on the whole route The town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants is beautifully situated over the n\ er 
Its climate is hot, and m the autumn very fevensh On the op- 
posite side tiai oilers are accommodated man old imperial sum 
mei house situated* in ♦ noble gro\ e of plane trees, the first 
which are met*witli Underneath the summer house there 
rushes the Tovee, the water of which, as it rolls over the rocks, 
asbumes the loveliest hues, russet, emerald, purple 

To Rajouiee there attaches that sympathetic interest which 
always pertains to the scenes of misfortune The Chiefs or 
Rajas were a few years ag > ell-known men, and are men- 
tioned m all the books of tiavcl But they are now ex- 
iles, and their place knows them no more Originally Hindoo 
Rajpoots, they adopted Mahomedanism m the time of the 
Enipcior Aurungzebe, and were cstabhbhed in a feudal po 
Bition, as lords of the Rajouree valley Thus they remain- 
ed till 1847, when Golib hingh of Jummoo was recognized aa 
sovereign of these Hills Then they refused to bear i^egiance 
to the new sovereign, and the Moba Rajah, with the sanction of 
the Bntish Resident, despatched a force to coerce them At 
that time Nuwab imamooddeen was Governor of Cashmere, ai d 
was bound to send a force to co-opei*ate by way*of the Peer 
Punjal pass. The Nuwab, however, *himself sympatlused with 
the rebel’s cause, and took care that his Contingent should be 
too late, and should find obstacles m the passes I To this day 
there subsists friendship between the Xuwab’s family and the 
Rajouree Chiefs on account of that afiair Despite this, however, 
the Rajouree Chiefs were beaten and driven out , and their 
desert ea palaces, ruined mosques and family tombs are now 
shewn to travellers. B«t they obtained an asylum in Bntish 
territory, and an allowance of £1,500 a year In return for 
this kin^ess, thyr gave their sons and retainers to fight on the 
SErTIUBRB, 18^0 V U 
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Britifilii Bide dnnsg t!ie dark days of 18575 when ihere was sneh 
sore need of good men and true to draw the sword a^mst the trai- 
tor Hindostanees To the traveller who now visits Rajouree it 
18 a eunous redection,*that this place has produced men to fight 
side by side with our English soldiers on the battle-fields of 
Oude 

From Rajouree you march up a ^een cultivated valley with 
soft misty efiecta such as Copley Fielding would have loved to 
paint, past a noble ruined caravanserai, to Thanna. Here you 
first feel the commencement of an English chmate, and see your 
first cascade You are to ascend the Ruttun Pun^al range, 
quitting the valley of tiie Tovee , and the first section of the 
journey is done 

The Peer Punjal and the Ruttun Punjal run parallel to each 
other from East to West The Peer is nature’s great wall, with 
snow- clad battlements, guarding Cashmere on the South the 
Ruttun 18 its outwork oi first parallel The traveller then as- 
cends the Ruttun 8,000 feet above the level of the sea and des- 
cends into a glorious valley lying between it*and the Peer At a 
spot in this valley named Beiamgutta there joAn two hiU tor- 
rents, rushing with the whitest foam thiough the midst of the 
darkest fir forests One of these streams indeed la named the 
** white water,” as its suiface is nothing but foam Over this 
stream there frowns a rock of grand proportions, at the top of 
which there is a little fort Neai this there is a cascade of some 
celebrity The spot is one of the most beautiful in this pait 
of the Himalayas. The climate is deiuious, and the traveller 
feels that at last he is within the bosom of the Hills 
In the anrui of Ilclvtllyn and Catoliodioam ” 

It was here that the Emperor J changeer, an intense lover of 
Nature, breathed his last He loved Cashmere beyond any 

r t in his wide spread dominions, and he was journeying 
re in the hope of restoring his shattered health His atten- 
dants wished to bury him at liajouree but the Empress insisted 
on his being buried at the capital of the Punjab, ^nd the Mau- 
soleum at Shahdera near Lahore attests the place of his bunal 
From Beramgutta you follow the course of the white-water, 
passmg through scenery adorned with every kind of rock, foliage 
and cascade, crossing and recrossing the dashing torrent some 
thirty times by little temporary wooden bndges, till you reach 
the of the Peer Punjal , after halting at the mountain village 
of Po8he4na you commence the ascent. For miles you nde at 
a very steep luchne over the surfac^ of a glacier of indurated 
•now , and you hear a torrent rushing with hollow sound be- 
neadi the enow at your feet Amved at the crest of the Pass 
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is, 000 feet above the level of the aea, you mi^ Uvoiiao on the 
enow, which to a traveller fresh from the burzung plaane li a de« 
lightful refngeration You see a little i ound tower the poesession 
oi which denotes the sovereignty of the Passes, and a curious hut 
in which dwells the Peer or Saint after whom the pass is 
the Petr PuDjal You may see the Saint himself, who as the 
guardian genius of the Pass, is regarded by travellers in mu^ 
the same way as ” Mana” is by the Sicilian Manners when 
they sing their Ave And indeed it is no wonder that the Pass 
18 the Homo ot Superstition. For lu winter the blast sweeps 
furiously over the nven snow, any traveller setting foot there 
then would court instant death, and the Saint him^f is obbged 
to “ mizzle ” Early m the summer morning the traveller com- 
mands an immense prospect over the lower hills, and the plains 
of the Punjab, and can even descry tlie minarets of Lahore. But 
about noon the mists usually gather up and obscure everything 
hrom the Peer Punjal you march along a narrow valley with 
snow at your feet and snow all round, past Alleeabad Serai 
(a ^pital halting place), and then gradually descend towards 
Cashmere throuj^h a magiuficent valley, the hills all around hav- 
ing their tops white with snow and their sides black with fir 
forests And thus you ariive at Shupeyon, the first town within 
the valley As the traveller aj)proache 8 fohupevon he gets hia 
first view of Cashmere, and docs indeed feel like a pilgrim in 
sight of Jerusalem He sees the valley as it lies, a gem of the 
-earth, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas. Its flat expanse is 
doubly appreciated after the abrupt prccipitousnesa of the Peer 
1 UDjai Coming from the Punjab in summer he has been ac- 
customed to associate with the plains the ideas of intense aridity, 
of red, yellow, or drab colours Now he sees another plain, but 
OM so different Everything is the very reverse of dust or heat 
The ground is moist and delicately green , tbe balmy atmosphere 
throws a misty hue over the landscape And the colours are 
azure, or grey, oi violet, or mdigo, or eme- 
ralci The march to Cashmere is now finished. The road, though 
everywhere .very rough, is quite practicable fw pedestrians or 
equestrians. L^ies can i ide the wliole way if they like,, and 
can always travel in Hill Sedan chairs. 

Before d^nbing the valley itself we shaU touch briefly on 
toe other three routes, namely, the routes by Bunmhal, W 
* and by Mozufferabad respectively 
The Bun mh al route is now not open to European travellers'; 
oxcept thow who might be going on duty, or by special invita- 
^on of the Moha-RajaL, It is the direct road iiom Jmmnoo to 
toe Eastern extremity of Cashmere, and is used by the Mofa^ 
Allans suite, family retamers and troops, it passes through 
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vmnj of lu8 favonnto Bi^poot liOaviDg Jummoo bj thu 

route, the traveller passes near Uie foot of a hill witii three 
lofty peaks, and called Tnkuta Devee, or the " Triple Peaked 
Goddess.*’ Then commences the ascent of the Luduaka Dhar, 
at the top of which there is a vast expanse of table land, where 
shepherds feed their docks The pasturage is magnificent, and 
thitner repair, during summer time, the graziers with their herds 
firom all the neighbouring country From this place the traveller 
ooQimands a remarkable prospect On the one hand he looks 
Tight up to the mountains which bound Cashmere on either side, 
and between which the valley just lies hiddeu On the other hand 
he looks straight down on Jummoo and the plain of Lahore There 
IS probably not any view in that part of the Himalayas equal, ui 
scope and variety, to this From here the road descends at a 
very steep gradient down to the Chenab river, there called the 
Chandra Bhoga. There the river, confined between rocky banks, 
roUs ulong its vast volume willi terrific velocity From rock 
to rock on each bank are strung ropes of great strength, from 
these ropes are suspended chairs, in which%tho traveller is seat- 
ed and well fastened with coids so that he caneot fall out, and 
then the chair is swung across In the summci season you see 
immense trunks of trees floating singly down the nver These 
are the cedars which are cut m the Pangee ioiests on the sum- 
mits of mountains, and then thiown down precipices mto the 
Chenab The n\er then lending its aid to man, carries this 
massive timber, free ot charge or duty, down to the plains 
At the point where the Chenab debouches from the low hills on 
to the broad plain, swimmers arc appointed to catch the timber 
as it floats Thus secured it is earned to the principal work- 
shops of the Punjab, and is Used for the construction of Barracks 
for European solclicr<^, of bridges, of public buildings, and now 
of Bailways Such is tlic association of ideas in the travellcr’a 
mind as he crosses the Chenab at this point 

From the Chenab there commences an ascent of extraordinary 
length and steepness for eight or ten miles This surmounted, 
the traveller finds himselfat the top of the lofty liOonkote hill, 
whence he*' gets a view similar to that from the top of the Lu 
dhaka Dhar, though not quite equal Thence he cfescends into 
the Bunnihal valley, and once more ascending finds himself at 
the crest of the Bunnihal Pass From that point on a clear day 
you obtain one of the very best views to be had of the whole val- 
ley of Cashmere To a traveller approaching fiom the plains 
the prospect is most delightful and imposing Thca he descends 
by a steep road nght down mto the >^Iey, and halts at Vemag, 
the source of the Vidustha-Jhelum nver 

The distance from Ycrnag to Jummoo by this route is about 
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100 milee divided into ten marchee. No aaow is met wifli m tiia 
summer There la no town or place of any interest. The ascent 
and descent to and from the Cbenah^ are great difficulties m the 
way, and with the exception of the prospects from the Lndhaka 
Dhar and Loonkote hilia, the road haa nothing to compare with 
the intereat and beauties of the Peer Funjal route 

The third route is that by MozufPerab^ This is the easiest 
and perhaps the most frequented route to Cashmere, being the 
only one which is open all the year round and hai mg no snow 
on it even in winter And it is the only one at all suited for 
the passage of troops Passing through the hilly district of Bn- 
tish Huzura, now intersected by good roads, the traveller amves 
at Moaufferabad, the frontier town of the Molia-llajah’s temtoiy 
In that neighbourhood the valleys and mountains bounded by the 
snowy range of Ivaghan, bristling with pointed and ragged peaks, 
are very picturesque The town of Mozuiferabad closed m on 
three sides by hills, is a station for troops , but it is a small 
town devoid of interest. The road to Cashmere soon joins the 
course of the Jheluns, and runs along the right bank of thatnver 
to a place called Huttee Here the cioss road from Murree (the 
British sanitarium) joins it, shortly after passing through 
Ghikar And here the nver is crossed by a swinging bridge 
piinilar to that we have just dcsciibed on the Chenab The road 
from Murree then runs along the left bank of the river past Un 
to Baramulla while the road from Mozuiferabad continues its 
course along the right bank, also to Baramulla Between Un 
and Baramulla there are two marches, which aie considered the 
most picturesque of all the maiclies m the several routes which 
lead to Cashmere In that vicinity, the Jhel urn- Vidus tha, after 
wandering so quietly through Cashmere, makes up for that by 
redoubled speed along a narrow and precipitous valley The 
hdia on the left bank are clothed with iicli ccdai ioiests, stretch- 
ing down close to the watei’s edge To the !North West snowy 
mountains are visible At two points Hindoo rums are met 
with in the midst of the loicst they belong to a noble class of 
ruins which shall describe hereafter No traweller passes 
this way without being stiuck by the combination of forest^ 
rock, rushing waters and snow The distance from Muri*ee to 
Chikar above mentioned is four maichcs Iho road is fair and 
a good deal frequented But the Jhelum has to be crossed 
again half way, and the passage at that point is in summer often 
difficult. 

At Uri, tjje road by Poonch joins in — the fourth and last route 
which we shall describe From the station of Jhelum the tra- 
veller ciosses the nver, and passes by two villages named Meer- 
poor and Chowmuk to Kotlec , or starting fiom Bhimber, he may 
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^ by a cross road to Kodec This Eiotlee was the ci^tal of 
ChubUl, (so called from the prevailing tribe of Chib lUjpoots,) 
the territory of Jowalur Sin^h whom we have already mention- 
ed The town is very prettily situated on a plateau with steep 
banksj a healthy locality It has exct llent acoommodation for 
European travellers About here the hills are clothed with ohve 
groves , and the aspect of the country is pretty though not grand* 
Two marches onwardwyou arrive at Poonch situated in a valley, 
malarious from artiiicial irrigation This is the uiihealthiest 
place in all these lulls The troops and establishment maintamed 
there are at certain seasons obliged to dy from the fever, to a 
spot on the hills called Mundeo Poonch is the capital of the 
small territory of Kaja Motee Singh, the younger brother of 
Jowahii Singh Motee Singh resides at Jummoo, and keeps on 
good teiins with his cousin the MoUa Kaja. After leaving 
Poonch you cioss over the ciest of the Hajee Peer mountam, 
and then descend straight down upon Un 

Having thus touched ou the 8e^ eral routes to Cashmere wo 
shall now endeavour to gi\e some idea of the valley itself 

Commencing with the capital of the valley^ Snnugger, we 
shall conduct the reader in imagination to the top of the Tukht-i- 
Soleiman, a well known hill in that immediate neighbourhood* 
Snnugger is situated ou the bank of the Jhelum-Viaustha river, 
tmdernt ith the lower range which foi ms the Northern boundary 
of tho Ajlley biom this lange there juts out at right angles 
into the ^ alley a otcep hill of purplish rocks, at the foot of which 
lie the city and the lake of Sriuuggcr The hill is crowned 
by a amaU Hindoo temiile of raas-ive stone, called the Shunkur 
Acharj ” but near it are the remains of a Mahomedan mosque^ 
whence the hill is called by the Mahomedans the Tukbt-i-Solei- 
man The view fiom the terrace of the Shunkur Acharj is one of 
the shew places for visitors And certainly the view is the finest 
in Cashmere, and piobably one of the finest m the habitable 
world Your eye compiehends the whole valley about eighty miles 
long and twenty bioad You get a perfect idea of what Cash* 
mere really is, a snow gii t valley , an oblong plain flowing with 
water, luj^nant m flowers and trees and shiubs and crops and 
gardens , teeming with human life and brute creation , and on all 
sides environed by snowy mountains, wluch literally shut the 
place out from the rest of the world We may indeed call the 
Caahmeereos penitus toto divisos orbe ’’ The valley is an oasis 
in the midst of a desert — not of sand, but of rock, snow, and gla- 
cier Cashmere is a gem, and the everlasting Himalayas are its 
casket Such are the traveller’s fir|t ideas as he gazes around 
on this wonderful Panorama* At almost one glancd the eye 
comprehends some two hundred and fifty miles ot uiowy moun-f 
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tains the Eishtwar range on the East, the Peer Piinjal range on 
the South, the Kaghan range on the West , and on the North 
the noble hills of Hurmookh, the highest peak of which towers 
up to 17,000 feet, and, overlooking flie valley, reigns the undis- 
puted monarch of all the hills immediately round Cashmere 
Then, looking at the valley itself, the traveller observes the 
tortuous meandering course of the Jhelum- Vidustha nver, from 
the point where it passes by Islamabad at the Eastern end of the 
valley, to the point where it bursts through the barrier of the 
hills at Baramulla near the Western, end Thus the nver 
wanders through gardens, and nce-ficlds and plane groves, look- 
ing just like the Thames or Severn at Home, perfectly naviga- 
ble for eighty miles from one extremity of the valley to the 
other, constantly traversed by boats plying on business or plea- 
sure, and forming the high-road of natuic, far easier and 
smoother than the grandest trunk roads ever constructed by hu- 
man hands Then you note the varieties in the surface of the 
ground , the hillocks near tlie base of the mountains sometimes 
crowned with templas, sometimes by villages, sometimes by lit- 
tle forts , the slightly elevated pi iteaux (known by the name 
of Khurewa, a Persian word) pioducing wheat, barley, cotton, 
linseed, and saffi on, the lower lands waving with rice , the swamps 
near the river verdant with water herbage The tlicoiy asserted 
by geographers — that the valley was once a Aast lake, becomes 
patent to the eye Down beneath, at Ins teet, the traveller 
then sees, stretched out, the city and the lake of Si mugger The 
city 18 not, like many oriental towns, diier'iified by minarets or 
conical temples, viewed fiom a height it looks like a flat mass 
of reddish and brownish houses, witli the river winding thiough 
the midst of it, and small marshy lakes all round it. Islanded 
m the midst of waters, it has almost a Venetian aspect Close 
to it IB the lake sleeping placidly at the feet of steep hills rich 
with colours of purple rock, and heibage of that deep green 
which 18 seen only in humid climates Near to the city there 
rises abruptly the citadel rock of Iluree Purbut crown^ with 
a fort Beyond that you observe another little fcddish hill 
at the foot of which is the Alanus lake , and in the "distance at 
the Western end you see a long silver line at the foot of tho 
hills, and you are told that this indicates the waters of the great 
Wullur lake. ' 

Thus the traveller sees at one view all the leading features 
of Cashmere If the reader shall, from our previous descrip- 
tion, have formed an idea of the atmosphere of the region, he 
will readily imagine what, a magical eflcct, almost what a celes- 
tial tone, it imparts to the whole scene And then there n 
the vast expanse of sky visible at once, and diversified by count- 
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lets clouds, which it would ueed the pen of a Ruskiu to de* 
Bcnbe. Indeed this changeful skj adds infinitely to the besuty 
of tlie scene Without it, so vast a circle of mountams and so long 
a plain must have an abpect of sameness. But when the mountains 
at one point stand out in pure blue, at another are obscured 
with fieecy vapours, at another are dark with gloom, when 
light fieeting shadows are perpetually chasmg each other over 
the landscape, when the surface oi the spreading waters as- 
sumes, in its intense leflection, all the clianging hues of sky, earth, 
and mountain, then the spectator ieels the endless variety of 
nature If Turner could in his best days have painted this 
landscape, what a lega^ he would have left to succeedmg 
generations of artists We have beheld many of the celebrated 
views m Europe so much fiequentcd by tourists, and we are 
confident that the view from the Tukht-i-Soleiman of Cashmere 
will bear companion with the very best of them Lake, nver, 
mountain, snow, rock, building, ])lain, foliage, are surely the 
grand elements ot landscape, and these are sdl combined in a 
very high degree, and to an immense extent, m the great 
Cashmere \iew ‘ 

We shall now describe very briefly the city of Snnugger 
As already mentioned, it is built on both banks of the Jhelum- 
Vidustha, which being there about seienty yards broad, forms 
the principal street of the city, just as the great canal does 
at Venice Immediately over the river the great shawl mer- 
chants, nho send their goods and agents to Pans and London, 
have built modern houses, in a st^^c not unlike the Italian, 
with picturesque open ^erandalis in which they lote to sit 
and enjoy the evening air TJiese people like to see Europeans, 
and a gentleman and a lady going to look at the shawls lo the shop 
will be invited to take tea and cakes’ Ihey will also be happy 
to see you in the intciior of their houses , and if you hke Cash- 
mere cookery (\\ hich is good of its kind) they will give you a toler- 
able repast Their breads of vaiious kinds, then milk, cheese, 
and fruits, are sure to be excellent The carved wood work in 
the houses is generally v ery pi etty, and so are the carpets ^Vhen a 
European Visitor comes, a splendid Cashmere shawl usually servos 
as a cloth for the table Their gardens are of course very pretty, 
and the vine growing almost wild forms beautiful festoons. The 
houses of the common sort are v cry ncketty, and remind one of the 
Old Cunosity Shop Timber (generally cedar) is largely used m 
building, stone is abundant, and excellent bneks are made Lime 
u sparingly used as being liable to injury from sniMV The roofs 
are always of a gable sh^e, m order t(^ withstand the supennoum- 
bent snow in winter From the quantity of timber used, fires 
are frequent, indeed almost of daily occurrence Not long ago 
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tlie Slier^rheej the Moha-Riga’s palace and offices^ were barnt 
down, and a quantity of valuable records destroyed The streets 
and alleys are very dirty there is no thought of conservancy : the 
teeming population is huddled togetheiMn a most squalia state 
Bat the real high street of Snnugger, the n\er, is a noble one 
It IS crossed by seven bridges, consisting of a wooden roadway 
resting on massive piers of solid beams oi wood piled one on Ibe 
other Sometimes small wooden houses and shops are built on 
the bridge, which then has the appearance which old London 
Bndge used to have In the afternoon the nver is fuU of row- 
ing boats of parties going on pleasure, business or trade. At 
certain seasons the scene is enlivened by the boats of European 
gentlemen, who take a low on the river in the same way as they 
would take a ride on the Course Often two French merchants 
may be seen with their red Fez caps These are agents in the 
shawl trade The next great street is the Fish Canal, excavat- 
ed by Sooltan Zamoolahdcen 

The houses on either side of the canal are lofty, sombre and 
picturesque This ifi justly considered the most characteristic 
portion of Snnugger There are also two other canals The city 
18 not nch in public buildings. It has however a Jumma mosque,^ 
which IS not very handsome, bein^ utterly dissimilar in architec- 
ture from the imperial mosques of the cities in Upper India. It 
has no tall minarets But it has delicate tapering spires of wood, 
and lofty pillars of cedar on pedestals of black marble, some- 
thmg like what the pillars must have been in the temple of 
Jerusalem There is a fine Hindoo temple of great antiquity, 
and a laige stone mosque Both these have been turned into 
nee granaries There is one beautiful shrine of hhah Hamad&n 
situate on the bank of the river It is built of wood, the roof 
18 in a kind of gable form surmounted by a graceful wooden spre 
Sherguihee,or Moha-Raja’s palace, is abuilding quite new and per- 
fectly unpretending The only thing to mark it is the gilt eone 
of a Hindoo Shiwaia. It was here that the late Moha-Kaja breath- 
ed his last dunng the most critical penodof 1857 His son, the 
present Moha-Raja, is building a tomb of black stone to be sur- 
mounted hereafter by a gilt cone, at a place aboufr tiiree miles 
from the city There has been no census taken of the city popu^ 
lation It may probably number 250,000 persons 

If the traveller shall expect to see at Snnugger picturesque 
costumes, and numbers of handsome Cashmeree women washuig 
clothes at the ghats on the water’s edge, he will be disapp^t^ 
^ Upper India the people of all classes are fond of 

rich and positive colours m their dress In some Eastern cities such 
^ Cairo, the piGtareB(]^ue Sffect of such colours is remarkable. Xn 
C^hpere there is nothing of the kind The upper classes wear wlute 
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turbans^ and the lower classes, drab The long flowing overcoat bound 
at the waist with a girdle of white cloth, is with all classes drab 
grepr, or black , the loose trousers are of the same colours or else 
white The only attempt at colour is the coarse red dress worn 
by some of the women in the lower classes. The men are a 
tall, broad, handsome race The women of the upper classes 
must doubtless be handsome , but no European traveller has an 
opportunity of judging of this Certainly the women of the 
lower and middle classes, to be seen about Si mugger, are not re- 
markable m appearance The children are often pretty and 
sometimes beautiful It is perhaps superfluous to add that much 
the same rules in regard to the seclusion of women prevail in 
Cashmere as in India. 

Srinugger is of course rich in various kinds of cloths, carpets, 
and shawls, made from goat’s hair, or wool, or cotton All 
kinds of armoury and cutlery can be made The papier inachc 
wares are excellent We will, in this place, give a few details 
only regarding the shawls and the papiei machc 

If you visit a sliawl factory you will b« ushered into a long 
room, with a number of wooden looms m it, at which sickly-look- 
ing men and boys are sitting The jiattern of the shawl is first 
drawn on paper m ink or pencil Then the master workman 
(who must be a skilful person) places pattern underneath 
some open thread work, wlucli is partially transparent so that 
he can see the pattern underneath Then with needle and 
coloured thread, he works the pattern on to the above-mentioned 
thread work which tlius serves as a foundation To work out 
the original pattern in this way demands both skill and intelli- 
gence , after that the operation is mechanical, though still re- 
quiring accurate eye-sight and delicate fingers One man 
takes the pattern worked out in original as above describ- 
ed, and reads out to others thus — so many red threads, so 
many blue, so many yellow, and so on Others note down on pa- 
per what he reads out Ihus a number of scores, as it were, 
are written out at the same tune These are placed before the 
workmen ‘Each workman looking at his score works in the 
threads with his loom according thereto This loom work is re- 
fined, durable, and expensive A number of shawls are also 
made with needle and thread These, though beautiful enough, 
are not so good nor so expensive as the others The very best 
articles that can be made arc the tribute shawls which are sent 
annually by the Moha-Raja to the Queen of England Consi- 
denng that the art of shawl-making has not been introduced in- 
to Cashmere since more than a hundred years, the development 
it has attained is remarkable A large manufacturer in Srmug- 
ger would have as many as 3,000 persons in his employ In the 
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best daya of Sikh rule there were ahoat T^OOO famvhea engaged 
u this manufactory , there may be now some lOfiOO At 
the rate of j^ve per family this would give about 50,000 peraoBS. 
The Revenue yielded to the Moha*Rajli from the shawl dutiea 
may amount to twelve lakhs of Rupees, or £120,000 per annum. 
The demand for shawls m Europe is great and increasing And 
though there are circumstances that retard the progress of the 
manuiacture, yet more and better shawls are made at the present 
than at any former period The great mart is of course Pans 
Consequently the Snnugger shawl merchants evince much in- 
terest in French politics Their profits were for the time 
much diminished by the Russian war When we were at 
j^rinugger seveial mcrcliaata were anxiously enquinng about the 
pendi^ hostilities between Fi ance and Austria, in consequence 
of which they ap[)rLhended a great fall in the price of shawls. 
We may add that the goat, whose hair supphes this matchless 
material, never appears at Snnugger He can only exist in the 
snowy regions ot Thibet 'Iho Moha-Raja tried to domesticate 
two of these aniinalu at Snnugger, but they sickened and died. 

As 18 well kneWn, there arc colonies ofCashmeiee shawl weavers 
in several cities of the upper Punjab, such as Loodiana, Arantsur, 
Lahore, Noorporo The shawls made at these places are equal in 
texture and pattern to tlic Caslmiere shawls, but inferior to them 
in colour Ihe dyes of Ca&hinere arc unrivalled rhenati\es 
attnbute tins uuapi)roachable BUjicrionty to the purity of the 
air and the watei 

The papier inacht work is done m this wise First there is a 
wooden framework, over th it is laid stiip after strip of paper in 
thin layers These are gummed together Over this sub- 
stanc-e is laid a white cement made from a kind ot lime, and the 
whole IS put out to dry The i)ai)er substance thus prepared 
IB taken oii the framework, and painted over m various colours 
with fioral devices The painted surface is then touched up 
with bquid gold, and thb thing is complete Inkstands, cigar- 
cases^ card-cases, and blottmg-books, ore the principal tilings 
made in this way They are very tasteful and elegant 

The sub^bs and lake of Snnugger now claim a l»ief notice 

At the Eastern end of the city, on the nver side, there is a love- 
ly suburb, where the Mahomedan Governors used often to resort, 
where later the Sikh Governors, such as the great Hun Singh 
Nulwa, the heir apparent Shere Singh, the Sheikh Imamooddeen, 
b^t sammer houses and gardens , and where the late Moha- 
Raja Golal^ Singh built sevcial charming httle Bungalows for 
the accommodation of l^ntisli Offaceia All European visitors 
now resort thither There are beautiful avenues of poplar all 
round the place, and one celebrated avenue about a mile and half 
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long, planted Bovne years ago by the Mahomedan mlora, and 
sometimes used as a race course This reminds one of some of 
the interminable poplar avenues of Lombardy 

The Hun Purbut Citadel has already been alluded to In 
the time of the Mogul Emperors, palaces, public offices and 
mosques, all handsomely buut, were clustered round the foot of 
this rock In a circle round there the Emperor Akbar the 
Great built a stone wall of great breadth and maB8i\ eness, 
strengthened with numerous lotions, at an enormous cost 
This wall still remains, and forms the real strength of the place 
At that tune there was no fort at the top of the rook But af- 
terwards the Doorraiiee Sovereign, Zemdn Shah, built one , and 
among other illustrious prisoners the unfortunate Shah Sooja of 
CabuT was for some time imprisoned tliere This iort was kept 
up by the Sikhs, and has been repaired by the Molia-Raja. 

As the traveller proceeds from the city to unit the lake, he 
passes through a kind of regulating dam, called the ^^gate of the 
lake.” The object of this is to pi event the floods of the nver 
from causing the waters of the lake to rise inconveniently high 
There ore two massive sliding wooden doors whrtjh move on then 
hinges If tlie nver is falling, then the waters of the lake, be- 
ing higher than the river water, force the gates open and pass 
on into the nver If the river is at flood then its waters, being 
the higher, force the gates in The gates being shut thus ex.- 
clude the water from invading the lake These precautions are 
certainly necessary, for an excess of water in the Jake is to be 
dreaded Its waters liave considerably exceeded the limits of 
former times, to the injury of surrounding gardens and cultiva- 
tion 

Passing onwards throng a maze of swamps and channels the 
traveller will note the Floating Gardens ” These little gar- 
dens really do swim on the surface of the water, and are dragged 
about from place to place at will Planks of wood are bound 
together with grass ropes Over the raft thus formed a matting 
of reed stalks may be placed to give consistency Over this 
^ain earth* is strewn and sown with melons aqd vegetables 
The vegetable bed thus formed is set to float on the water from 
which it derives nourishment and moisture These gardens may 
be seen floating about for miles on the borders of the Itdce and 
on the channels which lead to it They are frequently esuned 
off by thieves at night, the abstraction of them being easy 

The aquatic vegetation in these waters is nch. There is the 
SiDghara nut, largely consumed by Hindoos, and hfiving a long 
winding stalk just uke a chain. It yields a considerable re- 
venue to the State. There is a plant also with a yellow flower 
largely given to cows, and said to have a very beneficial eflSeot 
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x^n the milk, which in Cashmero is idways excellent* There is 
the " Nilofur Knmuree” or hly of the moon, its flower is white, 
and opens out at night, closing as soon as the sun begina to 
shine There is also the “ Nilofur Shu&ree” or lily of the sun. 
Its flower 18 purplish red, end is closed at night, but displays 
itself to the sunlight At certam seasons when these lilies are 
in flower, they enhance the beauty of the lake The one with its 
pallid aspect adds to the effect of moonlight on the waters. The 
other makes the face of the lake blush with a nch bloom during 
the noonday glare 

The lake itself, which is open on one side towards the city 
and river and has the flattest possible banks in that direction, is 
abruptly bounded on two sides by steep hills of moderate height, 
but of very picturesque appearance, owing to the purple rocks 
and the intensely green herbage Along the base of these hills 
the watei’s edge was, in the imperial tunes, lined with summer 
houses and gardens Among these, two gardens are pre-eminent, 
namely the Shaleemar gardens and the Nishat Bagh Garden 
of Pleasance”) both built by the Emperors The Shaleemar 
gardens were orfginally adorned by noble plane trees , and by 
a stream led from the hill, converted by artificial means unto 
a variety of channels, tanks, cascades and fountains and inter- 
spersed by a number of tasteful buildings, anaong which the best 
was a summer house lestmgon black, marble pillars, pedestals, 
oornioes and eaves But the glories of Shaleemar are departed 
The stream no longer runs in the artificial channels The plane 
tcees are stunted or withered, of the buildings the black marble 
pillars alone remaining in a decent state Their sombre, solemn beau- 
ty harmonizes with the desolation 'iround The Moha-Hajais indeed 
repamng it, but the repairs aie out of taste, and Shaleemar which 
IS now a sad ruin, will soon, in all probability, be permanently vul- 
garized The Nishat Bagh was in the same style as Shaleemar, and 
by man^ persons is Bup|>osed to ha\ e been superior It has suffer- 
eu and is still suffering a similar fate Its plane trees are however 
in better preservation , and the sketcher may still find a “ subject” 
here On a]\ eminence over the lake there are the*ruin 6 of the 
Puree Muhal or Fairies’ abode, built by a pnest in the family of 
the Em^ror Akbar ^ this commands the best view obtainable otthe 
lake In another comer there is the Nussem Bagh, a noble grove 
in fair preservation, containing some twelve hundred large plane 
trees In the centre of the lake is tho famous island of the four 
plane trees Here Dewan Kirpa Ram, one of the Sikh Governors 
of Cashmere,^ built a summer house, but this has fallen down as 
the surface of the httle isjand has beeu submerged by the ruang 
waters of the lake The device of four plane trees (Chnh&r 
Chunar) is a favourite one with Mahomedans A small masoiu^ 
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platform is constructed for a siesta, and a plane tree le planted 
at each point of the compass so as to ensure shade to the sitter 
at all hours of the day The ChuhAr Chunar^is to be met with 
at many places of resort in Cashmere 

In the centre the waters of the lake, unencumbered by flow- 
ers or weeds, are deep, dark, md trauqud By day the reflections 
are intense At moonlight the scene is beai^tiful On dark 
zughts, the Moghul Emperors used to have bonfires lit on 
the hills in order that they might enjoy the glitter of the 
reflections on the water The natives of Snnugger of all classes 
are fond of rowing about this lake Hundreds ot boats, some res- 
pectable, some of humble build, may seen be plying there dailv 
And on festival days parts of the lake arc covered with gala 
parties of holiday makers, just as at times the lake of Lucerne 
18 frequented by visitors to the chapel of William Tell 

We may heie mention the two othei lakes of Cashmere^ 
namely the little Manus lake and the gicat W ullui lake 

From bunugger ^ou maj go by bo it down the river (en 
joying all the way a beautiful ’ll cw of the snowy Hurmookh 
mountain) to the Manus lake, a pretty littlb sheet of water 
On the edge of this there is a ruined imperial garden On one 
side there is the little lull of Aha-Teon,” covered with wild a- 
pneots, of which the yellow and lusset toliage in autumn causes a 
beautiful reflection on the w itei At the foot of tins there 
are limestone quarries which lurnish all the lime for build- 
ing in Cashmeie 

From the Manus lake you may proceed by boat to the 
Wullur lake this We&tein quai ter, receiving all the drainage 
of the valley, becomes ratliei swampy, and there are channels 
innumerable The AVullur lake is a vast sheet of water, about 
6 miles broad and 12 long It lies in the North West corner 
of the valley On its Eastern side it lies open towards the 
valley , but on its three other sides it is abruptly bounded 
by hills over which there use the snowy ranges of Hur- 
mookh and Sungobal These white mountains, towering 
immediately over the expanse of water, look ma^ifioent. On 
the Westd^ side there is a hill jutting out mto the lake, 
and surmounted by a Mahometan shrine named Baba 
Shookurooddeen The traveller can easily ascend this hill, 
from the top of which he will overlook the lake and the 
valley beyond This is one of the best views in Cashmere, 
though by no means equal to the view from the Tukhti-Solei 
man near Snnugger In the- middle of this lak^ also there is 
an island, adorned by the rums of a Hindoo temple and a Ma- 
homedan mosque i3ut its delectability is destroyed by the 
surface of the ground being mostly submerged by the waters 
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of the lake Towards the shores the Singhara nut (already 
mentioned) is very abundant its red, orange, and brown leaves 
on the surface of the water are beautiful In the centre the water 
IS immensely deep The wind sweeping down from *he moun- 
tains constantly occasions a violent agitation of the surface of 
the water, whicn then surges with waves like the lake of Garda — 
“ Fluotibus et fiemit i assurgeua, Beuace, manno ” 

The boatmen always warn the traveller not to venture across 
after noon-day , as the wind rises towards evening Once Runjeet 
Singh and his suite, with some three hundred boats, disrega^ed 
their caution The lake submitted very quietly at first, but 
having got the Royal Flotilla well into the midst of the waters, 
began then to display its terrors The boats were battered to 
pieces, and the teinficd monarch and courtiers narrowly escaped 
with their lives 

From one corner of this Kke there leads the mountain road 
to Iskardo, and also to the rugged and tm bulent region of 
Gilghit, against which the Muha-Raja is now organizing 
an expedition These expeditions, however, occasion a fruitless 
expenditure of HSlood and money Of such regions, the natives 
eav — “ if a small force goes what will iL do , if a large force goes, 
what will it eat ?” 

We shall now say a few words on the Hindoo ruins of Cashmere, 
which are some of the finest and most interesting of this kind in 
existence These rums you meet with everywhere , on the grand 
plateau of Moitundh, on the summit oi the Tukliti-Soleiman, on 
the banks of the Jhelum-Vidustha, in the gro\es of Pandienton, 
amidst the cedar forests of Bai-amulla , on tlie island of the lake, 
on the edge of the Puttun sw amp«, among the crowded streets of 
Siinugger They are all iii the same style and of the same 
matexial , and evidently belong to the same aera,— an fera when 
indeed there must have been a long line of kings reigning over a 
prosperous people, when there were giants in the valley, that is 
giants in skill, art and organization The oldest may be 1700, the 
latest, 100 years old The people speak of them as the work of the 
Pandoos, so largely mentioned in the Mohabharut ejne. Few 
antiquanan tasks could bo more interesting than a research into 
the history of these buildings , and well has this task been per- 
formed by James Prmsep, Horace Wilson, and Alexander Cun- 
ningham Their studies have unfolded a history of which the 
Hindoo race may be proud , and ha\ e shewn that once the annals 
of Cashmere were as glorious as its climate was lovely , and 
that once the^destiny and exploits of man were worthy oi scenes 
so favoured by nature Jn those da\8 Cashmere was for the 
Cashmerees, Defore any foreign invader had swept over the coun- 
try The valley was thus inhabited by a powerful section of the 
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Brahmin tnbe« and the Moslem had not yet poured m from the 
West, to oyerthrow the sacred building of Hindooiszn, and so for- 
cibly convert its people to the faith of Islam Detailed descrip- 
tion of the rums as they now exist are to be found m books of 
travel^ and especially inthe volumesof Vigne and Moorcroft To the 
reflective modem traveller the aspect of these remains — the 
massive grey stones from 5 to 10 feet in length and breadth> — 
the noble monolith pillars twenty feet high^ — the trefoil arches, 
the elaborate stone carving of images, flowers, birds, flsh, and 
all manner of grotesque device, — the high ornamentation on a 
bold massive surface, — the noble sites enewmg that the archi- 
tects deeply felt the grandeur of nature-^the long colonnades, 
the imposing gateways, — the leaning or fallen walls, overthrown 
by the shock of earthquake (no force short of this could bring 
down such massive structures) — all these features are power- 
ful^ impressive, and add greatly to the interest of the scenery 
of Cashmere. 

Each ruin too has some special interest of its own The 
Martundh (commonly called Muttun) ruin near Islamabad, is 
connected with Lulta Dutt, the most splendid of the Hindoo 
kings of Cashmere , is celebrated as being the most extensive 
rum in the valley , and is remarkable for its site, being built at 
the top of a long narrow plateau jutting out, like an unfinished 
Giant’s Causeway, right into the valley , standing about 300 feet 
above the average level of the valley, and with a grassy level 
surface looking like a vast race course This would be consi- 
dered by moderns to be the finest and healthiest budding site in 
Cashmere At Bij-Bnara on the Jhelum there was the oldest 
and loftiest temple in Cashmere, built some 200 years before the 
Christian Era. This was thrown down some 400 years ago by 
Sikunder, tlie Mahoinedan Iconoclast, who used its fine mater- 
ials to built a mosque on tlie same sito But by the vicissi- 
tudes of history a Hindoo monarch, though of a different race, 
came to rule over Cashmere , and recently the Moha-Rajah Golab 
Singh threw down the mosque, and again used the same old ma- 
tenals foi a new temple But this degenerate age does not 
produce titc architects of the olden time , and we shdl doubtless 
soon see a pigmy edifice rearing its little head to mock the me- 
mory of the great Bij-Bnara temple At Avantiimr in the 
same neighbourhood, the remains of a city extend for miles 
Most of tiiese are covered over with accumulations of earth, but 
m some spots the real character of the architecture has been 
shewn by excavations made under the direction of Alexander 
Cunningham This oity is called after its founder, Avanta Dutt, 
who hved some centuries after Chnsi, and whose name is rever- 
ed for justice in Cashmere just as the name of Nowshirwan is lu 
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The ruins of Pandrenton^ close to Srinuffger and near 
the foot of the Tukhti-Soleiman, attest the site oTa great ci^ 
Among these^ there was visible a short tune ago a statue (f^ 
\nale figure) some twenty feet high Most of the Lmbs have 
however been now earned away by depredators. Here too is 
the graceful temple in the midst of a tai^, and dedicated to the 
water goddess 

We have by no means exhausted the list of excnrsionB within 
the valley itself to tempt the tounst. Near Islamabad at the East^ 
em end of the valley there are (besides the great rum above 
mentioned) the sacr^ tanks of Martundh and Ananthnftg^ and 
the Aclubm gardens. The last named gardens are m utter rum 
They are threatened with vulgar repairs , which is to be regretted, 
as even their desolation is beautiful There is a fine spnng which 
comes bubbling up tumultuously from the foot of a JFlill crown* 
ed with cedars The gardens, now no more, were constructed 
under order of the Emperor Shah Jehan In the same neighbour- 
hood there is the fountain of Yemag This was formed into a 
large pool, with arches built all round, by the Emperor Jehan- 
geer The watef is extremely deep, and has the most intense 
colour we ever witnessed, somemmg between emerald and azure 
Still it takes the reflections of the foliage all around, which m 
autumn has such varied tints The brilliant reflections upon a 
deep blue ground are indeed lovely There is a Persian in- 
scription expiessing the admiration which the Mifliomedans feel 
for this fountain Close to the fountain there is an orchard, where 
Sir Henry Lawrence once pitched his tent for some time , also 
General Nicholson in 1856 wasencamped there for six weeks The 
fountain of Vernag is the principal source of the Yidustha-Jbc- 
lum river The vidustha is often caUed the Bihut in Cash- 
mere, and we need not remind the classical reader that it is 
the old Hydaspes. 

From Snnugger the traveller may m two days’ journey visit 
the ** Qool-murg” or Flowery Mead ” In the early part of 
May as the snow thaws off, it leaves the broad plateau a mass 
of red and purple flowers The effect is wonderful The 
flowers soon disappear but the meadow is still A glonous 
pasture land situated high up m the Hills amidst fir forests 
and snowy summits. In summer its climate is delightful 

We must now say a few words on the natural productions of 
Cashmere. 

The great staple of the valley is nee This cultivation is 
earned on tbrougboUt all the lowlands, that is, all the land ex- 
cept the Ehurewa plateaux It receives much natural mois- 
ture and also much artific^ imgation Its quality is good, but 
generally n6t first rate. The beautiful nee of Pesnawnr, of the 

Sx^smbeb, IS59, ^ 
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Kangrs valley# of the Hoshyarpoor swamp> is certainly to he 
met with in Cashmere, but not in large quantities The crop 
can almost always be depended on, but sometimes a iamine 
does occur, as whefti about 25 years ago, in one autumn mgh^ 
a deadly blast came and smote the nee harvest A native told 
us, that in the evening the people retired to rest with a fine 
harvest waving round them, and in the mommg awoke to see 
that harvest withered Wheat and barley are produced, but 
of second rate quality Cotton is grown, so is linseed Indian 
com and maize are grown not in the valley but on the sur* 
rounding Hill sides. Sugar cane and Indigo you do not see , 
attempts have been made to introduce them both without sue- 
cess Saffron of excellent quality is produced, but almost 
exclusively on one plateau Vegetables of sorts are raised, but 
not as yet European vegetables, not even the ubiquitous potato 
The frmts — cherries, apneots, peaches, mulberries, apnles, 
pears — exactly resemble those of our island But the Eng- 
lish fruits are superior in flavour and richness The vine 
grows wild everywhere , but the grapes of Cashmere never 
equal those of Cabul Wild raspberries afid blackberries are 
met with , but no strawberries worthy of the name according 
to our English ideas. The flowers, chiefly wild, are much the 
same as those at home A list of these would comprise most of 
those flowers in which country folk delight at home, such as 
Polyanthus, Porget-me not. Auricula, Foxglove, wild Geranium, 
Columbine, and many others, together with the humbler Butter, 
cup and Primrose But the Daisy is, we are told, not to be met 
with ! The Lihes we have already mentioned The country air 
IS in summer scented with wild roses, hawthorn and Jasmine 
The arboriculture of the valley is not very remarkable The 
poplar 18 of rapid growth The noble plane tree is so abundant 
as to be a weed But it suffers greatly from mischief done to 
the topmost sprouts by a kind of Heron This Heron is, however# 
tolerated on account of the beautiful black feathers which adorn 
its head, and which form the waving crest in which Punjabee 
wamors and chiefs so much delight. The cedars which grow 
on the Hill sides close to the valley, and which furnish most of the 
timber for building, are poor specimens of the tnbe, and would 
bear no comparison with the giants of the forests of Pangee or 
Bussahir 

On the whole the productions of Cashmere, though of course 
nch, are not highly developed, if the ad van t^es of climate are 
considered The agnoulture is very ordinary# much the same 
as that which obtams m India, and there is much oultorable waste 
Its agricultural resources might be developed by a moderate 
amount of labour and drainage 
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There w no such a thing as a wheeled vehicle in Cashmere, nor 
my large beast of burden such as a camel But this want is not 
felt where there is such an abundance of water carriage and such 
^ numbers of ponies and mules But if the traveller should have 
heard great accounts of the Cashmere ponies, he will be disap- 
pointed by the reality These little animals have narrow cheats, 
foreheads, backs and loins Their build is slim and their legs 
thin They are weedy, though active and hardy The best 
pomes come from Ladakh and YarkuncL The plan would be 
to cross the breeds, and this we understand the Moha-Kajah in- 
tends to do The covv s and oxen are small There are no bufialoes. 
The sheep are small , and the mutton something remarkably 
different from Southdown Beef is forbidden food, the ruler 
being a Hindoo. Fish cannot be caught just now, the Court 
being still in mourning for the late Moha-Kajah At all the sa- 
cred tanks great sanctity is attached to the shoals of little fishes 
The goat of the valley is a very ordinary creature The goat, 
which gives the hair foi the shawls, lives up above among the 
snows. • 

There is little or nothing in t}ie valley for the sportsman to 
shoot The sport is all m the neighbouring mountains — deer, 
bears, &c. The journal of a sportsman round Cashmere, would 
have great general interest , but it would carry the reader out 
of the 1 alley into the wilder regions of the HiraaJayas 

The climate of Cashmere is warmer than thaf of England in 
summer, though probably colder in winter There is no regu- 
lar rainy season as in India* Itain and cloud are frequent and 
uncertain as in England The snow falls in November and 
thaws in April all over the valley The lakes and river are froxen 
and covers with wild ducks. The bear finds it too hard living up 
above, and condescends to the plain Sometimes the sun is not 
visible for weeks The natives keep themselves warm m rooms 
heated with hot water, or carry about with them little oases 
filled with live charcoal They wear thick coverings of grass, 
like greaves, to protect their legs and feet from the snow From 
the great humidity of the climate, one might suppose that fever 
would be prevalent. But such is not the case , perhaps owing 
to tile altitude, the valley being 6000 feet above the sea. 
Whatever the cause, there is bttle or no fever m Cashmere 
eentery is not unfrequent. Small-pox is prevalent. In the 
cities the vanous diseases arising from vice and filth are too 
painful to record. For a Ihi^pean invalid the climate of the 
valley in summer is not bracing, and though highly beneficial, 
18 not equal to that of the Himalayan HiU stations. But the 
Bcene^ and associations are most exhihrating, and the climate of 
the Hills on the march to and from Cashmere and of any of the 
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H1II0 round tne valley » is the fineet possible The highest and 
healthiest part of the valley la the Eastern end round Slamabad 
and Vernag 

The population of •the valley (though never numbered by 
census) may amount to about 2^ millions of souls. Emigration 
used formerly to take place to a considerable extent , and at the 
gp?eat famine^ which we have already mentioned, there was a 
considerable exodus Emigration is not now, however, permit- 
ted Still it IS believed that the population does not increase 
The aborigines of Cashmere were doubtless a Brahmin colony 
That IS what the people themselves say Most of them were 
converted to the faith of Islam after the Mahoraedan conquest. 
But there has also been a large admixture of pure Mahomedan 
tnbes, such as the Mulliks, Meers, Sofees, Sheikhs, Reshees. The 
tribes we have named form an important section of the agricul- 
tural community The Rhhees are distinct from the Rish^» 
The latter are Mahomedan Saints, though their name is ot Hin- 
doo origin The former are sturdy peasants. The two impor- 
tant tnbes of But and Rehna, were , originally Brahoun 
though now Mahomedans The Buts indeed ase the chief agri- 
cultural tnbe lu the valley, just as the Jats are m Hindostan 
It may be said that the whole population of the valley, shawl - 
weavers, artificers, husbandmen and all, are Mahomedans, with 
the exception of the Cashmeeree Pundits These Pundits, though 
comparatively ^ew in numbers, are strong in mfluence and sta- 
tion, and form the aristocracy of the valley They originally 
constituted the educated class, and were the only set of men fit 
for business. Consequently they were largely employed bj 
the Mahomedan conquerors It was probably this circumstance 
that procured their exemption from the necessity of •mbraoing 
Islamism Certainly they have all preserved their Hindooism to 
the present day The highest ^mmistrative posts are not 
often bestowed on them Of the four Civil Districts into 
which Cashmere is divided one only is held by a Cashmeeree 
Pundit But the best posts in the Customs and Excise, and 
the Mimstenal offices in all departments, are Jjteld by them 
The Pundits too have largely emigrated There are many 
fanulies of them at Ducknow and Delhi At Lahore, the Chan- 
oellor of the Exchequer to Bunjeet Sin^h, Deena Kath, was a 
Cashmeeree Pundit trom Lucknow llis family are still very 
influential, and hold many excellent appointments under the 
Bntish Government They do not amalgamate with the 
Bndiimns of India, and the necessities of the Cashinere climate 
have made them relax in respect to food and other matters the 
el^ctness of Brahminical observance There is in Cashmere 
generally less of bigotry, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, than in 
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other countnes of Asia. The Mahomedaiis, reiauuog some old 
Hindoo associations, are lees fanatical Most of them belong to 
the Sheeah sect But the sectarian zeal through which the 
Sheeahs in India are so troublesome* at the season of the 
Mohurrum festival, does not rage in Cashmere. Once under the 
Sikh rule, there was however a serious disturbance between the 
Sheeahs and Soonnees of Snnugger , since which time the Mo* 
hurrum has not been kept with any great solemnity Cashmere 
has at different times been visited a good deal by holy men 
from Arabia and Persia. The tombs of Mahoiuedan Saints are 
to be met with all over the valley, and these shnnes are very 
picturesque objects Most of the ministering Brahmins at the 
Hindoo sacred places are men from India. There is a 
constant ebb and flow of the tide of Hindoo piignms who re- 
sort to various places in Cashmere, especially to Amernath, a 
spot situated in a remote valley towards the Eastern extremity 
of Cashmere Amernath is indeed one of the most interesting 
of all the places of Hindoo pilgrimage The hardships of the 
route must greatly «enhance the merit of the expedition for the 
dehoate nature* of the burning South has to march through the 
snows of the North At Martunclh near Islamabad, Kunjeet bingh 
established several Sikh priests to read the Gruoth , and those 
men remain there to this day 

Whatever education there is in Cashmere (and it is not wide- 
ly spread) is Mahomedan Hindoo learning does not flourish 
The language of the upper class, and of official life, is Persian 
The Pundits, though good Persian scholars, seldom know Sans- 
crit. The Cashmeeree dialect, which is based on the Hmdee, is 
written in the Persian character The Sikh rulers taught the 
upper classes to speak Punjabec, and as the present Government 
IS half Punjabee, that dialect is still generally understood The 
Oordoo language has not much currency, except with those in- 
dividuals who may be connected with the British authorities, and 
with the merchants whose servants and agents have travelled in 
India 

The character of the Cashmeeree people does not seem general- 
ly to make a favourable impiessiou on the European travellers 
who have had the means of studying it. In general terms 
we beheve that the Cashmeerees may be characterised as nuld^ 
inoffensive and industrious, With those defects which usually 
pertain to the weak who have been for many centuries held 
down by the strong If deceit, clucanery, and litigiousness 
are to be ^met wim amongst them, we must, before judg- 
ing them severely, remember what their condition has been 
for many generations *They are cunning artificers and dili- 
gent husbandmen They have strong family affections Their 
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women are better and more faithful than the women of 
the Punjab Thej understand how to associate themselvea 
together in corporations, and the system of village oommu<^ 
nzties exists as strongly in Cashmere as in India. They are 
not generally violent or tanaticaL They are orderly , not much 
addicted to crime either against life or property But if ex- 
asperated they are capable of desperate acts The town folk 
are a sleek, thin race, with delicate nervous organization The 
country folk are as sturdy muscular fellows as you would see any- 
where. Though they love their native valley they do not ap- 
preciate its scenery, and seldom know even the names of the 
surrounding mountains They seem to have no taste for mili- 
tary service, and have never been enlisted as soldiers either by 
the Sikhs or by the present Ghivernment On the whole it may be 
said that the Cashmeerees embosomed in the Himalayas are 
a population sui generis, very different from the fierce 
and mnatical tribes on their Western border, from the Thibetan 
races of Ladakh on the North, from the Rajpoot mountaineers 
on the South and East. • * 

As IB well known. Cashmere was, after the St»tlej Campaign 
of 1846, made over by the Lahore Government under the aus- 
pices of the British authorities to Golab Singh, Ring ol Jummoo 
Golab Singh had, in addition to his hereditary principality of 
Jummoo, acquired Kishtwar to the East and Ladakh to the 
North of Cashmbre , while the Poonch and Chubal country to 
the South was held by members of his family Thus he was 
de facto possessor of the country round Cashmere when that valley 
was made over to him He died in 1857, and was succeeded by 
his son Rumbeer Singh, the present Moha Raja. He holds the 
valley with about 10,000 troops, regular and irregular The 
men are chiefly hill Rajpoots, with a sprinkling of Mahomedans 
from the regions near the Indus, of Punjabees, and of Goor- 
kbas. There is nothing to remark in their discipline and 
equipment In the civil administration, the police would seem 
to be effective, so far as the suppression of crime goes Fine 
18 largely resorted to as a punishment, and so is imprisonment. 
Prisoners mdy be seen grinding rice on the borders of the Sn- 
nugger lake. There may be some attempt at judicial system, 
but it 18 quite undeveloped The Revenue amounts to about 
forty lakhs of Rupees, or £400,000 per annum, of which 25 lakhs 
are from Land Tax, and the rest from Customs and Excise The 
heavy land tax is collected in kind, and consequently the Go- 
veinment has to receive and dispose of vast quantities of gram. 
The oi^anization of the village commpmties is kept up head 
men ot villages, and of circles of villages appoint^ (they 
are called Muquddums and Chowdrees,) just as they used to be 
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Under the Mogul Emperore Village accountants are also to 
be found all over the valley 

We have touched but very lightly on the social and political 
condition of Cashmere The subject is sax extensive and m some 
respects a dehcate one It could not be done full justice to m 
an Article hke the present. 

We shall not conclude without briefly adverting to the 
Geographical work which has been for some time past go- 
ing on in Cashmere For the past four years a highly trained 

n under Capt. Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers^ with- 
e control of the Surveyor General^ has been engaged in a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Cashmere and the surrounding re- 
gions The work of this senes will ultimately be incorporated 
with that of the Grand Tngonometneal Survey of India This 
work IB now nearly concluded for Cashmere , the altitude of 
the prmoipal peaks, the direction of the ranges, the principal 
towns, and such like points have been fixed with the utmost 
scientific precision And the vaned details of the valley itself 
have belSn marked m with perfect topographical delineation 
Soon therefor€r*Govemment and the putlic Will be m possession 
of the best possible map of Cashmere Capt Montgomerie and 
lus assistants have indeed rendered services by which the com- 
mumty' at large will greatly benefit They have undergone, m 
addition to mental labour, much physical toil and hardship , they 
have borne every vicissitude of climate and the extremes of heat 
and cold. Dunng the crisis of 1857, they were a small band of 
Englishmen, in the heart of the Himalayan mountains, separated 
from one another, and divided by a long and rugged tract from 
their fellow countrymen who weie carrying on such a struggle 
in Northern India. Their position therefore was isolated and 
trying , and peculiar even among the accidents of that ter- 
rible time 13ut the Cashmere Survey was never suspended 
for a moment, its progress was as good as ever Captam Mont- 
gomerie and hiB Assistants ^ he wed a good example of how Eng- 
lishmen can preserve a calm attitude in the midst of troume 
and alarm, and adhere to duty and work in the midst of distrac- 
tions. And It IS but due to Captain Montgomerie to say that to 
high scientific attainments he adds temper, discretion and great 
aptitude m dealing with natives of all classes. 

And now to conclude If we shall have at all succeeded m 
imparting to those who have not visited Cashmere an idei| of 
the valley, as it appears in the present day , or in reviving the 
recollections* of those who have v sited that matchless scene , 
our object will have been more than accomplished We have 
heard natives of Cashmere say that the British resemble the 
Moguls m their fondness for scenery as well os in other things 
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The menior^c of the Great Moguls is associated lu the mi&da of 
the people with the idea of Empire ^^7 <^5 excellenoe, 
the Emperors of the Fast But sinoe Bnti^ influence has 
been extended over Northern India, it has been commonly re- 
marked by the people that another Imperial race has arisen to 
dominate m Asia And in truth the Anglo-Indian Statesman 
of the Present does resemble the Great Mogul of the Pasty in 
his oomprehensive policy, his systematic organisation, his 
power of controlling diveise races, his efforts lor material im- 
provement. But the two resemble each other in a lesser, though 
a strongly marked, idiosyncrasy , in that they are both Lovers 
of Nature Both the P^nghshman and the Mogul came to India 
from a colder climate The Mogul panted for green pastures 
and running brooks , for an atmosphere that admitted of outdoor 
exercise , for wilder regions where he could nde and walk and 
hunt. And so does the Englishman Wheneier time or 
wportumty permitted they both betook themselves to the 
if^alayas for refreshment after labour m the plains of 
India The Englishman raises up stations and settmments at 
twenty different places on the southern side ol'the Himalayas 
The Mogul enriched and beautified Cashmere (already so rich 
and beautiful) with gardens, summer houses and palaces. In 
many climes and places such as Granada, Constantinople, Da- 
mascus, Cairo, the skill and genius of the Mahomedans be 
queathed to the admiration of posterity, specimens of noble 
architecture in the midst of interesting scenery In Cashmere, 
the Mogul works equalled, m beauty and interest, the fairest 
structures ever rais^ by Mahomedan hands Among the Mo- 
guls the Emperor Jehangeer is to this day remembered for the 
affection with which he regarded the valley of Cashmere He 
used to Bit and watch the Srinugger Lake he would mark the 
surface of the water as it reddened with the purple splendor of 
the lotus in sunshine, or as it was adorned with the chaster beau- 
ty of the lily by moonlight , he would observe in the water the 
reflections of the changeftil sky, and of the mountains with their 
alternations of gloom and glory , and in the darkness of night 
he would see the hill sides lit up with bonfires, reflected a hun- 
dred times over on the ghttenng face of the Lake Again 
be would gaze into the deep blue depths of the Yernag fountain, 
and wonder whether it issued froto the Elysium which the 
Pfophet had promised to Bebevers When afterwards he was 
striven with palsy he desired to be earned to Vemag as the 
most charming spot in all his dominions Labonously the d^- 
ing Emperor travelled from the Pmijab up the Peer PoD^al 
route But as we have already seen, he never reached Ca^- 
mere again, and expired at Behramgulla hear the foot of the 
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^eat ranj^ Throughout hia life-time he would use the often re- 
|)eated sayings that if there be a Paradise on earthy it is this 
queen of yaSejSk Little then did he think that this verdict 
would be confinned in after ages by tn&ny an English OfiSoer, 
who should resort to Cashmere to brace his frame by the breezes 
of the North, and to refresh hia mind by communion with na- 
ture But while doing this, the reflective Christian traveller 
will liave thoughts which it never entered into the heart of a 
Mogul to conceive He will inwardly pray that the bounteous 
Providence which has vouchsafed so many choice gifts to Cash- 
mere, may one day bless its people not only with matenal pro- 
gress, but also with moral advancement and with the enlighten- 
ment of the Truth. 
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Art VIII — 1 Report of the Comrnmwners appointed to en- 
quire into the Organization of the Indian Army, togfitker toith 
the Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix 1859 

2 Report of Major General Hancock 1859 

3 Papers connected icith the Reorganization of the Army in 
IndiOy Supplementary to the Hepoit of the Army Commusion 
1859 

4 Copies of Correspondence heticeen the late Court of DireetorSy 
the President of the late Board of ControU and the present 
Secretary of State for India, respecting the Am ii i EiiY Foucita 
tn India fiom the commencement of the late Mutiny to the pre- 
sent date O/ dered hy the House of Commons to be printed^ 
\2th April, 1859 

Amongst the numerous and grave topics demanding early 
and careful considei ation in connection with the more efficient 
and economical management and control 'of the vast Indian 
Empire which has been entrusted by Pro\idenc6 to the govern- 
ment of Grcit Britain, theie aie none which in importance and 
urgency are equal to the Mtal question as to the speediest and 
most effective inode of rtorgiinzing the Anglo Indian Aimy, a 
question upon the prompt, practn al and judicious solution of 
which hinges the veiy existence of that Empire 

In July last year, when the project of transfeinng the direct 
Government of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, was still under discussion, ii Commission was appointed 
to enquiie into the existing condition of the Indian Army and 
the changes it might be expedient to make therein In March, 
of the present year this Commission submitted its report, 
which has now been several months before the public 
As yet, howevei, with the exception of two sterile debates in the 
House of Commons and the passing of a bill to increase the limit 
of the European force in India from twenty to thirty thousand 
men, no steps have, apparently, been taken m this riiost important 
matter the result is that lu the interim all is confusion, anxiety, 
doubt and fathomless expenditure throughout the Empire 

Until some definite measure is decided upon and some arrange- 
ment made for the efficient militaiy contiol of the country, Sie 
large European force at picsent employed must necessarily be 
retained in India, whilst on the other hand, the immense Native 
force, — far exceeding m numerical strengtli and c58t the whole 
Native Army of India prior to the mittiny of 1857, without be- 
ing one whit more trustworthy, — a force, the bulk of which waa 
avowedly created as a mere temporary meaSure, and viewed at 
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the time as a sendns though necessary evil, still maintained 
pending the settlement of the general question of reorgani^ 
zation, and that at an expense so enormous as to be literally 
ruinous to the finances of the empire • 

E\ery day’s delay in this matter is prejudicial to the infiuence 
and 'prestige of the JBriUsh Government m India, and adds to the 
financial embarrassment, an evil already difficult to deal with, 
whilst It also tends to cXcite anxieties and fears with reference 
to their future fate and prospects, in the minds of all members^ 
European as well as native, in the existing Services It is there- 
foie imperative that the subject should be promptly and earnestly 
taken up and fairly grappled with, in order that some sound 
leading principles should be laid down, and some system adopt* 
cd vrhich may be at the same time practical and suitable to the 
existing circumstances and to the employment of all efficient and 
tiustworthy material now available, a system which, whilst inau- 
gurating a thorough and unsparing rcfoim when such is unques- 
tionably requisite, shall introduce no uuncces^ary changes to 
meet mere thcoretnal plana or experimental crotchets , which 
shall, moreover, fnit late even needful changes with all due precau- 
tion and conaideiatiou , and winch, whilst aiming, as the first 
consideration, to secuie the best interebts of the State, shall not 
be unmindful of the rights and piiiilegcs of tho«>e who have 
alieady, for more than a centurj, done that State such good 
service The broad princiidcs upon which such a system of 
organization must be based should be cleaily defined by 
the home authonties, under who-.e orders, arrangements might 
bo commenced at once foi tlie oiganiration in England of the 
European force required, leaving to the local Government of 
India to fill in the outline and caiiy out the necessary details, in 
regard to the native force and the requisite local establish- 
ments 

The printed repoit of the Commission on the Organization of 
the ludian Aimy is somewhat meagre, and on seveial of the 
most important points is undecided, gi cat difference of opimon 
existing not only in the evidence elicited but amongst the Com- 
missioners themselves nevertheless the report as published 
contains — amongst some worthless and objectionable matter,— 
mass of valuable recoid, more especially in the appendix and 
supplement. Twelve questions weie put before the Commia- 
Bioners for opinion and report, and these formed the basis of 
their enquiries. The first question was “ the terms on whi<dt 
Jibe Army of* the East India Comp inj was to be transferred to 
the Crown ?” This question had however m the meantime been 
practically disposed of by the Act of 21 and 22 Yictona, Cap^ 
106 of the 2ad August 185 B, for the transfer of the Government 
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of Indik from the Ekat India Company to the Crown , the 56th 
Claiue of which Act distinctly ana fully gnaranteee to the tiMii 
existing members of the Army of the hhist India Coitiptoy, on 
its transfer to iheCrotrn, the hkepa^, pensions, allowances and 

* pntdeges, ani like advantages as regards promotion and ctker^ 

* tetse, as & they had continued in the sermce of the said Company ** 
This pledge is most important, and must be carefully borne in 
mmd m the consideration of any plan for the future organization 
-of the Indian Army The !2nd, Srd, 7th, 9tb, lOtb and 11th 
^anestions aH bear on the chief point for consideration, in its two- 
iold aspect of the permanent force required for India, and its 
compositiOD, more especial^ with reference to the relative pro- 
'portions of Europeans to Natives in the several arms. As re- 
gards the numerical strength of the force to be permanently 
maintained, the Commissioners experience some difficulty in fix- 
ing a definite amount, and they quote the confiicting opinions 
given m evidence upon this point They consider however that 
yrben peace and order are perfectly restored, railway and nver 
comma mcations available, and defensive pdsts ^erected through 
out the country, a European force in roubd numbers of 
about 80,000 men might be sufficient, which, with the proposed 
proportions of 2 Natives to 1 European in the Bengal, and 3 to 
i in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, would give a Native 
force of about 1,90,000 They earnestly recommend however 
ihat the Artillery arm should be mainly a European force, a 
few exceptional Native Batteries being maintained for particular 
^duties and for stations unsuited to the location of Europeans. 

The 4th, 5th, dtb, 8th and 12th questions all have reference 
more or less direct to a much contested point, — the evidence 
^elicited regarding which is of the most widely divergent charac- 
ter, and not unfrequently representing the most extreme viewe> 
— Aat point being whether the European portion of the Indian 
Amy snould be exclusively a Line or a Local force, or compos- 
ed, as heretofore, of a mixture of the two , — the best means of 
Recruiting for such a force, or of reheving Line Begiments , — at 
^ilso wheuier consolidation of the two forces and exchange from 
one to the other would be practicable with the perfect justice to 
the daunt of all Officers in the service of the East India Com- 

this snbject the Commissioners were unable to offer any 
opinion as a body, divided as they were into two parties entertain- 
cog diametncdly opposite views One party, forming the mi^ 
nty — and understood to be composed of the six Officers of the 
fioyai Army on the Commission, — being strongly in farvor of 
only obe desormtson of force, and that, of course, to be the Line 
tahng India m a r^pilar tour of duty , whilst the minor- 
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ily, ooneiBting of the Secretary of State for India and the four 
Indutn Officers on the CommifiBion, hold equally etrong opi* 
moils m favour of a very considerable Local lorce, specia^]^ in- 
tended for service m India. Both parties support their views 
arguments and reasons given m detail Both carry their opi- 
nions to a somewhat ultra limit, so much so as to leave on more 
unbiassed minds a conviction that the wisest and safest course ia 
probably to be found between the two extremes 

Independent of the report and opinions of the Commissioners 
themselves, whose previous training, habits and natural bias were 
calculated to render unanimity of opinion doubtful, and in some 
measure to disqualify them for the duties of impartial judges, 
more especially when three of the members, viz the Secretaries 
of State for War and for India, as also the Commander- m- Chief 
of the forces, weie, to a certain extent, personally interested m 
the decision, — the position and patronage oi their several ap- 
pointments being materially affected by it, — there remains m 
the minutes of evidence and, as already stated, more especially in 
the appendix and supplement, a mass of valuable D^ormation 
bearing on the Various phases of the whole question, sufficient in 
itself to afford ample material for the formation of a sound and 
practical opimon on tlie leatling features of this important ques- 
tion. Amongst the most valuable of the v arious documents re- 
ferred to, may be specially quoted the minute by the present 
Governor General of India and those of the Governors ana Com- 
manders-in Chief of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
the evidence verbal and recoided of Lord Lllenborough , — the 
minute of Major General Mansheld, the Chief of the Staff in 
India, which may be inferred to represent the views of the 
Commander-in Chief , — the minute of the Mihtary Secietary to 
Government , that of the Punjab Commission, consisting of Sir 
John Lawrence, Brigadier Chamberlayne and Colonel Edwards , 
those of Sir Bar tie Freer, Major General Sydney Cotton, 
and of Colonels Maybe w and Greene, the Adjutants General of 
the Bengal and Bombay Armies, and of Sir R. Vivian and 
Miyor General Tucker formerly Adjutants General^at Madras 
and Bengal , — the reports and evidence of Colonel Durand, whp 
was specially appointed to collect and lay before the Conumsaiooi 
information on this subject , the minute of Colonel Holland , the 
written evidence and opimoDS of the Commissioners themselves, 
more especially the minutes of H K. H the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Colonel W Burlton, and the separate report of 
General Hancock 

These have all gone mto the question in more or less detai), 
and all bruig a oert^ amount of ^cud or practical knowledge 
and eapsneace to bear upon it. Taking this valiud^le rco^j^ 
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e\]dence and jnfoimation , sifting it with all practicable impafU^ 
alitj’ , adopting Vrithout hesitation such plans as are unanimous- 
ly sapported , giving due weight to the opinions, even though 
they may be singular, of those quahfied to speak on particul^ 
or local topics, or with personal and practical expenence } mak^ 
ing due allowance for the influence of professional bias and in- 
terests , stnking as it Were on average, not only between nume- 
rical discrepancies, but extieme views, and keeping the mom 
object — an economical and eflScient force — steadily in view, with- 
out losing sight of the rights and privileges of all concerned , it 
would apparently not be a very difhcult matter to arnve at a de- 
finite conclusion on the leading points of this great and impor- 
tant question , the mam features ol which once fairly established, 
the adjustment of all minor details would be of comparatively 
little difficulty 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to discuss the 
question in its seveiul bearings, taken seriatim, in the spint 
above ad^ ocated , at the same time offei ing, w ith all deference, 
such personal opinions as some coDsideiab]e*local experience and 
a long and careful considciation of the subject'lnay, it is hoped^ 
be found to justify 

The first and most irapoitant poition of tlic question, and one 
that should be considered on its own merits, independent of 
local or special intci csts, is the amount of the horce to he perma- 
nently maintained m India, and its composition as regards the 
several aims and the proportions of Europeans to natives 

Some considerable time must elapse befoie the details of any 
scheme for the reorganization ol the Aimy can be fairly and 
practically brought into operation, and in that interim certain 
changes may be expected to have taken place in the present 
condition of India. In the first place it may be inferred that 
the main lines of railway connecting the se\eral Presidencies 
will be, if not completed, at least well advanced , that the 
means of steam communication on the Ganges, the Indus and a 
few of their chief tributaries will have been extended and im- 
proved, that the country generally will have beeir disarmed, and 
that an efficient, well disciplined (but not a military ) Police force, 
under European control, will be organized throughout the Em- 
pire , when these measures have all been earned out, a com- 
paratively small but compact force ought to suffice for the wants 
of India, providing that force is properly constituted and per- 
fectly efficient as regards discipline, equipment and the means 
of transport. • 

In the present condition of the Indian finances economy is an 
essential consideration , but the line should be carefully drawn 
between real and false economy With a weak, inefficient or 
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ill oonstitated Armj there can be no permanent and general 
feeling of security, and without such security commercial 
confidence, enterprise, and national prosperity are impracti- 
cable Not a man should be maintained m the Indian Army 
who 18 not really required, but every man on the rolls should 
be 08 efficient as careful tiaimng and lioeral equi]>ment can ren- 
der the soldier 

Assuming that the Police force is available for the per- 
formance ol all duties connected with the support of the re- 
venue and judiciil departments, and fully equal to cope with 
any amount of disarmed labble, the duties of the regular force 
would bo more liinittd ihan wis the case prior to the mutiny of 
1857, whilst the incieascd facilities of movement would renders 
smaller force moic gcuei il!^ i\aiUble 

Kcstiicted as it would then be to purely military duties, it 
becomes dcsii ible foi moial effect, foi training and leal efficien- 
cy, that tlie foice should, foi the ino^t paif, b^ kept together in 
considerable bodies ol all arms fonned into Bug ides oi moveable 
columns, constantly exercised and always ready for service In 
all such Biigadcs tlicic should not only be a propoition of Eu- 
lopean*^, but thiy should, as a geiieial lulc, form the mainstay 
or basis of the Bugade, the nitnc troops acting as auxiliaries 
For the greater poition of these Bngides the most con \cmcnt, 
safe and hiudy cuinjiosition would be three Regiments or Bat- 
talions of Infantry, of which one to be European, a Battery of 
Field Aitillery, European of course, and, where Ca\ airy was 
requisite or the ground suitable for the era plo} incut of that arm, 
a body of three Squadious, of which one to be European, the 
native portion being Iiregulai Ca\ahy 

These Brigades to be judiciously disposed over the country 
in reticulated communication with each other, occupying the 
most iinpoitaut political or strategical positions, commanding 
the mam commumcatioiis, o\erawing any laige towns with po- 
pulations of disaffected or troublesome chaiactcr, and protecti^ 
the great commercial cities of the empire 
At each Brigade station there should invariably be a fortified 
post, capable of being delended by a small gairison, for the pro 
teotion of the Brigade stoics, and expense magazine, the fami- 
lies of the European officers and men and other tmpedimenia, 
whilst the Brigade might be in tlie field With this object in 
view, each Brigade should have a Battery of Garrison Artillery 
^taohed, the whole or a portion cf which, together with two 
Companies of^the European Regiment, would suffice for the gar- 
rison of this post To m*eet this demand, the European Regi- 
^Bts should each consist of ten Companies, allowi^ two for 
Garrtdon and eight for Brigade , but the latter number of Com- 
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Mnies would be amply sufficient and most ccmTenient for all tbe 
Native Regiments. 

In some localities — ^more especially in the Madras and Bom- 
bay Presidencies where circumstances and the character and 
physical qualities of the people render the maintenance of a large 
proportion of Europeans less absolutely needful, — the Brigades, 
on economical considerations, might be reduced to a wing in- 
stead of a whole Regiment of European Infantry, or rather to- 
SIX companies, allowing two for Garrison Demi Bngades of 
Infantry, with a full comple incut of Cavalry, would form con- 
venient and efficient moveable columns, but these also should 
have their fortified post and garrison 

Each group of about foni Brigades might form a Division, and 
in each Divi-^ion theie should be a Foit with a stronger garrison 
of n European Regiment iiu] a Bittery oi two of Artillery 
These fortresses to contain the arsenal and stores of the Divi- 


sion and the treasury and civil lecords of the province, ns 
also to affoid a place of lefage m case of episrgcncy to the Eu- 
ropean population of the distiict 

It would also be dcaimble in a few of the most important 
Divisions, that the Head Quaiter Biigadc should contain a 
larger European clement, the ordinary proportion being le- 
vcised, and thus such Brigades to consibt of two Europeans 
to one Native The Artilleiy and Cavaliy of these Bri- 
gades to be likewise inci eased in certain cases and the Euro 
pean element to be aho propoi tioiially extended to the lattei 
arm when requi'^itc At the most important points of all, there 
ought to be at least three Brigades exclusively com ^wsed of Eu- 
ropeans, 01 with only a single Native Regiment added to relieve 
the Europeans fiom the inoic exposed and unhealthy duties, 
during the hot season Of these Brigades, which might be look- 
ed upon as the bases or nuclei of the European force, two would 
be requisite for the natural bases of opeiations at the mouths of 
the Indus and Ganges, that is to say at Kunachec and near Cal- 
cutta , whiEt a third, forming with these a jTnind^trianglc, mi^ht 
be most advantageously stationed in the Himalaya , where like- 
wise two or three addition il Brigades, composed of Europeans 
and Goorkalis, should also be stationed as reserves, located along 
the line fiom Almorah to Kawul Pindec, where these troops 
would be kept in a healthy and efficient condition, ready for em- 
ployment wheuev er or wherever their services might be called for 
In 1857 when the mutiny broke out, the European Brigade 
quartered in the hills about Simla, wa^ the only force ready for 
immediate action, and formed the nuclcu- of the email but gal- 
lant Army that laid siege to Delhi and sav cd India. This is a 
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Ution that aaeuredly ought not to be forgotten, but rather tp be 
improved upon 

A reference to the map of India will shew that, oecnpjing only 
the most important TOBitions, there would be an absolute neqee- 
aitj for at least 48 Bn^ade Stations, exclusive of the Bese^ea 
in the Hills, and on this fact the calculation for the mimmnm 
force to be employed may be based 48 Brigades of the p^ 
posed composition would give an average of 48 European ±te- 
giments and 96 Native Battalions of Infantry 

But making allowance for one-third oi these Brigades or Co- 
lumns having only Wings instead of whole Begiments of Euro- 
peans, and ^culating on an addition of at least a dozen Native 
Battahons to compensate in some measure for this deficiency of 
Europeans, there would then he required 4t) European and 108 
Native Begiments The Hill Heserves would add 6 qf the 
former , 12 of each would he required for Grand or Divisional 
Gamsons and for the defence or control of large cities ad- 
joining them, and 6 European Begiments for increasmg the 
stren^h oi the jposl important Brigades , this would give a total 
of 64 European Begiments and 1 28 Native Battalions as the mini- 
mum force oi Infantry absolutely necessary 
The requisite strength oi Begiments or Battalions is another im- 
portant consideration The ei idence taken before the Commission 
was generally opposed to largo Begiments, which were considered 
unnecesearilv expensive, as they certainly are unwieldy , and it 
was stated by more than one witness that the moral eifect of a 
Begiment of seven or eight hundred men wasncaily, if not quite, 
as great as that of one a thousand strong or more , Natives 
alwi^B computing force by Begiments or Pultuns^ not by the 
hundred or thousand bayonets 

Undoubtedly there is great truth m this , hut on the other 
hand it is very necessary to guard against iailing into the opposite 
extreme of excessively weak Begiments in a climate like tliat of 
India, where any epidemic, or a sickly season, might reduce such 
a Begiment to a mere skeleton in a few weeks or even days. 
Probably a ifiinimum streng^ per company of 90 of all ranks, ex- 
clusive of Officers, would anord a safe, oonienient and economical 
estahliBhment, giving a total of 900 bayonets for each European 
and 720 for each Native Battalion This strength, even allow- 
ing for sick and detached duty, would give handy Battalions 
ffir Brigade, without being too weak, pro’iided that the esta- 
blished complement was fully and fairly kept up 
But in audition to the Native Battalions m Brigade, a consi- 
derable body of men wcrtild be requisite for the mamtenanoe of 
numerous positions, which, though not requiring the strength of a 
he safely left without some trustworthy troops. 
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Thm are ako many poidtione^ on tlm fiontierB etpeciaJ}^^ wluofi 
require to be held in some foroe, but at which the climate 
renders the permanent employment of Europeans impracticable. 
For these duties a body of Irregular Infantry would be the most 
suitable, nearly similar m composition to the original Ptinjidi 
Irreralar force As these troops would have to take many of 
the duties formerly performed by Contmgents and Local Corps, — 
with which those still in existence might be incorporated, — their 
number could not be assumed at less than one-thurd of the re- 
gular Native Regiments, or in even numbers at 40, which would 
raise the total number of Native Regiments to 160 This would 
give an Infantry force for all India of 

64 European Regiments 900 strong, *= 57,600 

120 Regular Native Regiments 720 strong, *= 86,400 

40 Inegular Native Regiments 720 strong, *= 28,800 

being a total Infantry force of == 172,800 

and a proportion of exactly one European to two Natives 

Of Cavaliy the events of the two past years have shewn the 
necessity fur a large permanent increase upon the old establish- 
ment, more e speedy as regards the European portion of that 
arm 

The proportion of Europeans to Natives might advantageous- 
ly be the same as that of the Infantry, or os one to two, but the 
whole Native portion should be Irregular, a fact upon which the 
evidence given before the Commission was nearly unanimous 
No Brigade, in which the nature of the surrounding c6nntry 
was not opposed to the employment of Cavalry, should be with- 
out a portion of this arm, except under particular ciroumstanoes^ 
or when m the neighbourhood of a special Cavalry Brigade , 
and the ordinary establishment might most conveniently corres- 
pond with that of the Infantry, and consist, as already suggest- 
ed, of three Squadrons, of which one to be European 

At particular Stations of g^reator importauGe, where there was 
hkely to be a demand for Cavalry, this establishment might be 
doubled or the European portion increased &om one-thoxd to 
one-half* 

But m addition to these details of Cavalry forming portions 
of the Line Brigade, it would be absolutely necessary to have 
at least a small portion of reserve Cavalry assembled in separate 
Cavalry Brigades, and so located as that by the aid of the rail- 
road, one or more should be rendered speemly available to join 
aqy division of the Army By a careful selection of the localities, 
four such detached Brigades might suffice , theu: strength oonsist* 
ing of two Regiments, or 4 Squadrons of European and 4 of Na- 
tive Cavalry, with a due proportion of Horse Artillery On theae 
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iktE^the mmimwn Btreagth of European Cavalry required woold 
be 64 Squadrona, wiiilet Uie proposed double proportion of 1 28 Ka* 
ti\e Squadrona, would leave a BufKcient body available for 
with Irregular or Local Infan^ in loCahUea where such Ca* 
\alry was absolutely requisite. This arm must of necessitv be 
much broken up and dispersed, whatever might be the estabhah* 
ed strength of Regiments and therefore it would be as well to 
adopt the more economical complement of eight troops, which 
would admit of convenient distnbution by Wings or Squadrons; 
and the strength of all Squadrons might be fixed at 150 sabres 
each This would give 

16 Regiments of European Cavalry at 600 =«== 9,600 

d2 Regunents of Native Irregular Do = 19,200 

or a total of Sabres, 28,800 

Being in the exact proportion ot six luiantry to one Cavalry 
The Artillery ior India must necesBarily be on bberal scale, 
as, in the first place, it is the arm for which all onentals enter- 
tain the greatesj rdspect, and, in the second, it is the one 
which European science and the extent and efficiency of the 
British manufacturmg establishments enable us to maintain in 
a higher state of efficiency, as compared with that of our oppo- 
nents, than any other branch All the opinions given before 
the Commission coincide as to the demand lor a large force of 
Artillery, though they differ somewhat aa to the details of that 
force. 

Ihe opinions are nearly as unanimousinregard to the necessity 
for this force being, as a general rule, a European one 
As however this is an expensive arm, it is requisite that whilst 
niamtained in sufficient force and in the most efficient condition, 
the establishment should not be larger than is al»olutely ne- 
cessary for the duties to be performed, or in relation to the 
rest of the force, allowing for an adequate reserve 

Assuming that we have a total ot 50 Line and separate Cavalry 
Brigades, each of these would require a Battery of Horse or Field 
Artillery , on8 would also be requisite for each large Garrison, 
winch may be taken at 14 m number, and for each Division 
there should be also one Battery as the Division Reserve , allow- 
ing a similar number or 1 2 for the general reserve, we have a to- 
tal of 88 Batteries, Horse or Field, required for India, a comple- 
ment that cannot be deemed excessive as, including reserves, it 
does not quite afford a proportion of one Battery to every three 
Regiments of Infantry and Cavalry, and only a fraction more 
than two and a half pieces of ordnance to every thousand nM 
of those arms Each Line Brigade would moreover require m 
averse of a Battery of Siege or Gameon Artillery, and 

y a 
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% ftdrth^ proportioii one third, or 16 additaonel batteme, for 
the most important ^rnaona and reserves, this would give a 
total of 64 Siege or (Hmson Batteries. 

The able minute of His Bojal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge on this subject, contains a recommendation for a 
force not very dissimilar m stren^ to the one here pro- 
posed, consisting of 164 Batteries of Horse, Field and Garrison 
Artillery, instead of 152 as suggested above , being a difference 
of only 12 Batteries But His Boyal Highness allows a more 
liberal complement of Field Artillery, viz., 28 Horse Artillery 
and 104 Field Batteries , tl n force, we venture with all defer 
ence to think is not absolutely necessary , whilst on the other 
hand his proposed complement of only 32 Garrison Batteries 
for all India is undoubtedly insufficient. 

His proposition to organize the local force as one Hegiment, 
on the same piinciple as the Boyal Artillery, with the like num- 
ber of Batteries to a Bngade and the same complement and pro- 
portions of officers, is undoubtedly what should be adopted , 
the proposed establishment of men for Batteries appears how- 
ever to be unnecessarily large, as a certain Amount of native 
assistance is indispensable for all Batteries in India, in the 
shape of syces, grass cutters, artificers and lascars, and conse- 
quently a corresponding reduction of Europeans may and 
ought to be effected 

Taking His Boyal Highness’ memorandum however as a 
guide, the proposed minimum establishment of 88 Batteries 
might be conveniently fixed at 24 Batteries of Horse and 64 
Batteries of Field Artillery, the number of Field and Garnson 
Batteries being equal Assuming the establishment of Horse Artil- 
lery Batteries at 175 Europeans of all grades — exclusive of offi- 
cers, of Field Batteries at 160, and of Siege or Garrison Batteries 
at 100, we should have a total European Force of AxtiUery of 
24 Batteries of Horse Artillery at 175 4,200 

64 Batteries of Field Artillery at 160 10,240 

64 Batteries of Garnson Artillery at 100 » 6,400 


20,840 

But although the nearly unanimous tenor of the evidenoo 
laid before the Commission was m favor of keeping the Artillery, 
as a general rule, m the hands of Europeans, it was admitted 
that a certain portion of Native Artillery would be indispensable 
for special duties, where Europeans could not with safety or 
advantage be employed , for it must be taken inter account that 
the employment of a European Battery of Artillery entails the 
necessity for European Infantry or Cavalry to sui^rt and pro- 
tect^t On the Punjaub frontier, in the Derajat, m Smde, As- 
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tarn «ikd other locaiitiee where the employment of ArttUery if- re- 
quisite witii the Native Irregular force, either Natives (or Aft*-' 
cans as recommended by Lord Slphinstone) must be en^dyed 
to a ce|!tain extent. 

For the purooses and localities specified, including Local 
Batteries ana Mountain Trains, not less than 12 Batteries of Na-* 
tives would suffice for the whole of India, but the strength 
might be reduced to 150 for each Battery or 1800 in all, esta- 
bbshmentsof extra drivers being attached according to the nature 
of the draught empWed 

The Ordnance oi these Batteries would necessarily be hght, 
and might as a general rule be confined to 6-pounder guus 
and mountain howitzers with 8 pieces in battery Hor- 
ses, mules, camels or elephants being used for draught ac- 
cording to the nature of the locality where the Batteries might 
be employed As the Europeans would be m proportion to the 
Native Artillery as nearly 12 to 1, there would be little to ap- 
prehend from such a minority 

The remaining arm to be considered is that of tlie Engineers 
or Sappers and^Mmers For constant and exposed manual la- 
bour the European Sapper is un suited to the Indian climate, but 
for guiding and overlooking work his serMces are indispensable 
No nation can produce better Miners if properly directed than 
are to be found amongst the natives of India, and it would be 
an error not to avail ourselves of tlieir peculiar aptitude m this 
line. But for conducting the sapping details of siege opera- 
tions, for preparing the requisite matenal and for general super- 
intendence of all Engineering work, European science and train- 
ing as well as European energy are requisite The simplest 
arrangement appears to be to combine the two elements in the 
same Company, but giving the European a higher position by 
making the lowest grade that of Second Corporal , a Company 
being composed of 30 European Non-CommiS'^ioned and Sap- 
pers and 100 Native Miners of all grades One Company for 
each Division of the Army, and halt that Force for general re- 
serve, would probably afford a sufficient proportion for this arm. 

The foregoing details in which the proportion of each arm has 
been limited to what may assuredly he considered a minimum 
complement, would give a total force as follows — 

64 Begiments of European Infantry, 57,600 

64 Squadrons of European Cavalry, 9,600 

24 Battenes of Horse Artillery, — 4,200 

64 Battenes of Field Artillery, 10,240 

64 Battenes of Gamssn Artillery, 6A00 

,1^ Detmls of European Sappers, « f 

Total of Europeans, 88,580 
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120 Battabons of Regular Native Infautiy^ 8d>400 

40 Battalions of Irregular Native Infantiy, » 28>800 

32 Regiments of Irregular Native Cavalry^ ->» I 8420 O 

12 Companions of Native Artillery, — l^BOO 

152 Details of Gun Lascars, — > 2,280 

18 Companies of Native Miners, 1,800 


Total of Natives, 1,37,800 


Givmg a grand total of Europeans and Natives of 2,28,860 

The strength of the total force recommended hj the Commis- 
sion as an approximation to the probable requirements of India 
when the country may be permanently and completel) settled, 
was in round numbers 80,000 Europeans and 1,90,000 Natives, 
or a grand total of 2,70,000 men of all classes 

The plan submitted above gives an excess of 8,580 European 
troops, but on the other hand it offers a reduction of 49,720 
Natives as compared with the Commission’s recommendation 
it consequently possesses, at any rate, the adt^antege of economy, 
which 18 an important consideration at the presem time. 

We also incline to think that it has the advantage of much 
greater efficiency and security 

A native auxiliary army is, wc admit, an undoubted ne- 
cessity, and that Army must under any circumstances be a 
considerable one , but very much depends upon the lunit as- 
signed to its proportions. A native force properly organized, 
equipped and officered, if permanently maintained in a state 
of perfect discipline, and constantly brigaded with European 
troops, to which it is avowedly made only an auxiliary, may 
and ought to be highly efficient and moat valuable , always 
providing its strength is retained within due limits of propor- 
tion to the Eurox)ean main body A force such as that proposed 
above, in which the native element does not very greatly exceed the 
Eur^ean, — the proportions being little more than 3 to 2, — whilst 
it afiords an ample body of natives for special and detached du- 
ties and to relieve Europeans from unnecessary exposure, leaves 
them in a subordinate position, more especially when deprived 
of the European officeis, and with all the regular Artillery com- 
posed of Europeans, and renders the chance of success m any 
contest so thoroughly hopeless, as practically to suppress all 
intention of, or speculation on, such folly This important point 
once attained, the hopes of the Native force must then natu- 
rally centre in the Government , and with an opening afforded to 
real merit, all the better members of the force would deVOte 
themselves to win a claim to promotion and reward, by efficiency 
and energy in the peiformance of their duties and by fidelity 
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to the oidy authority from which they have ought to fear or to 

hop^ 

On the other hand if the native element of the force ia ever 
again allowed to acquire a considerable numencai supenonty 
over the European portion^ the knowledge of this fact and the 
belief that there might some day occur a favourable opportunity 
for successful opposition^ must necessarily and prejudicially un- 
settle the minds of the native soldiery , ior the late mutiny can 
never be forgotten^ and the tiger that has once tasted blood 
will always be hankering after a second feast A consciousness 
of numerical superiority is likely, as heretofore, to engender 
self-confidence and arrogance, a dismclmation to discipline, a 
dupOBiUon to put forward unreasonable claims and to dictate terms 
to Governmeut , and thus, future concession being impossible, 
a painful and injurious collision would speedily be brought about, 
and the oonstitutioii of that es^ntial requisite, an efficient and 
faithful Native Army, would be rendered much more difficult 
and doubtful than before 

Put the Sepo^ in Tiis proper place as a local auxiliary to the 
European , instead of puffing up his vanity and pnde with the idea 
of his being the safeguard and arbiter of the fortunes of the 
Empire, let him clearly see and understand that he holds a su- 
bordinate position and could be hopelessly and thoroughly crush- 
ed at pleasure , let him be under a stern discipline and feel a 
perfect confidence that he will experience reward or pumsh- 
ment according to his deserts , let him be treated with invariable 
justice and with a judicious mixtuie of firmness and kindness 
and ho may be rendeied again — what he was for many years — 
a loyal, patient, brave and efficient soldier, and a most valuable 
servant to the State The whole question resolves itself pretty 
much into this , which is the true economy ? — an Army composed 
of a small body ot Europeans and a large body of Natives, 
which costs comparatively little, but in which the numencai 
piepouderance gives the native portion a natural cofidence 
that may at any time lead them to acts of insubordination, and 
must at all tidies lender them objects of distrust, so that whilst 
it IB dangerous to employ their sei \ ices, those of the European 
portion are also paralyzed by the di end of faithless allies and 
the necessity for constantly watching their native comrades 
or, on the other hand, an Army costing more, but which, be- 
ing composed of so large a proportion of Europeans as to ob- 
viate all chance of opposition and all necessity for distrust, may 
with safety be employed on any duty in any locality, and thus 
afford an equivalent and ](lractical return to the State for the 
excuse of its maintenance 

Wc b^eve that this contains the whole pith of the quesdon, 
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and it only remauu to decide wliat proportwa of Europeans u 
reqaiaite to rnaure the advantage of a faimful and efficient army, 
inetead of a dietxusted, distrustful, insu^rdmate and divided 
military mob 

That ptoportioQ we believe has not been exceeded in the fore- 
going proposition which gives, as already stated, nearly 2 Euro- 
peans to 3 Natives , although we confess that, but for the finan- 
cial consideration, we should have preferred an establishment in 
which the two forces were equaL 

The proposed allotment of this force to the different Presiden- 
cies, and any comparison of this plan with the various projects 
embodied in the report of the Commission, will be more advan- 
tageously noticed after the consideration of the two next ques- 
tions 

Here it only remains to contrast the strength of the force now 
proposed and its probable cost, with that of the force existing on 
the old establishment before the mutiny of 1857 

From the official returns attached to the report of the Com- 
mission we find that the total effective for(e o/the three Presi- 
dencies in the beginning of 1857, amounted to'277,746, but this 
does not embrace the (iwahor, Hyderabad, Oude, Naepore and 
,* other Contingents of all arms, which may be oBBumeef in round 
numbers to hav c been at least 36,000, thus giving a total force 
in India, Europeans and Natives, ot 3,13,746 

This however includes 6170 European officers, leaving for 
comparison a total of 3,07,576, which comparison shows a reduc- 
tion in the proposed plan of 78,716 

Unfortunately this saving m numbers does not represent the 
proportionate amount of saving in cost that would be effected, 
because the proposed reduction is wholly confined to the Native 
or cheapest portion of the Army in which it would amount to 
1,27,944, the difference between 2,68,224 and 1,40,280, whilst 
there would be a large increase of Europeans from 39,352 to 
88,580 or a total of 49,228, exclusive of officers in either case 
We have not the data — nor are they, we beheve, available to the 
public, — that would enable us to hx with perfect accuracy the 
relative cost of European and Native soldiers of the difmrent 
arms The general impression appears to be that the propor- 
tions average about three to one, but that undoubtedly is an ex- 
aggerated estimate 

In the published report laid before the House of Commons 2n 
1853 by the Select Committee on the Indian Temtones, wo 
fip d a Btatement given m by Mr P MelviU, Secretary in the Mili- 
tary Department of the India Houses shewing the cost of the se- 
veral branches of the Koyal and Company’s Armies in India, 
which exhibits the following results, — when the calculation la 
made of the annual cost per man, — exduding fractions 
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£aiopetn Infantry of tlie Boyol Army, £57-4-^ 

„ „ „ Company^® Army, £54-0-0 

Nativo Infantry of tlie Boyal Army, 

European Dragoon of the Aoyal Army, £l 13-13-3 
Native Trooper of the Company’s Army, £69-13-7 
European A.rtillery, ,, „ J^65 3 4 

Native Golundoz, „ ,, £35-8-10 

This statement however is not altogether satisfactory , tlie Na- 
tive establishments are nixed up with the European Artilleiy, 
and the cost of the Ordnance matenol appears not be included, 
which would lessen the difference between the coat of European 
and Native Artillery, as the expense of a Battery itself is the 
s^ime whether the complexion of the gunners is black or white. 
The copious and detailed returns attached to the reports of the 
Select Committee published in 1833 exhibit, on a long average 
of 18 years, a lower cost of both Europeans and Natives and a 
smaller difference between the two This may be accounted 
for by the greatly improved condition of the European soldiers 
of late years, w^ich must have added considerably to the mibta- 
ry charges, more especially in the items of barracks and medi- 
cal expenses. 

From the statement quoted above it will be seen that tlie « 
average cost of the European Jn fan try Soldier, or £55-12-3, is 
above two and a half fold that of the regular Sepoy, but that in 
the Cavalry and Artillery the cost is much less than two to one 
Under these circumstances it will leave a very liberal margin 
on the right side, if we assume the cost of the European soldiers 
of all arms at 2]^ to 1 as compared with the native soldiers of 
all arms 

The proposed increase of Europeans as shewn above is 49,228 
which multiplied by 2^ amounts to 1,23,070, or less than 1,27,944, 
— the proposed reduction of Natives of all arms — by 4,874, which 
sum multiplied by £22 2 7 represents the amount of saving in 
the proposed establishment over the old one of 1857, which 
amount may ip round numbers be calculated at about eleven lakhs 
of Bupees per annum It must also be taken into account that 
the pay of the European officers is one of the heaviest items 
in the difference between the cost of Europeans and Natives , 
but m the reorganization of the Indian Army a large portion of 
this expense will practically be saved, as the officers of the old 
Nabve Regiments are available for employment with Euro- 
peans. Also it most not be forgotten that the proposed redac- 
tion of Natives is in th^ most expensive classes , the Regular 
Cavalry, which cost more than European Infantry or Artil- 
lery, are entirely swept away, and the Nati>e Artillery in like 
manner nearly all reduced 
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AVe may therefore safely assume that the proposed force, 
if jdaced on the most liberal footing of efficiency, would still 
be less costly than the old Army it is intended to replace 
That it would be infinitely more efficient and more trustworthy 
cannot, we-emagme, admit of a shadow of doubt. 

The ii^&ibihty of an entire or partial amalgamation of the 
line and loc^il Annies, of intei change from one to the other, and 
the pioportions in which either should be employed in India, 
are the points which together constitute the question next in 
importance 

As alicad\ stated, the Coinmisaioncrs were divided into two 
parties altogcthci at isbiie on this point, the Koval officers being 
in faiour ol amalgamating with or rather absoibing into the 
Ijidc Ainiy, if not tlie whole, at least the European portion of 
the Local loicc iheady in existence, whilst the Secretary of 
State for India, — the only Ci\ilian on tho Commission, — sided 
>Mth the Indim officcis m fuoui ol a very considerable Local 
force 

The opinions and arguments on both sides are given in the 
Report, thoftC ot the mijoiity and the minority, ami are as 
follows — 

• *'The Majority ol)Scr\c that a double Faroi)ean Aimy, such as tlmt now 
established, lias h id it*, oi 1^,111 m the doyblo govcnimeiit, which hashithei- 
to Ciissted — the uitli(«ity ot the l^wjt India Uoni|>aiiv having beeu distinct 
tiom that of the Ciowu, though dcincd fioiu it, and subordinate to its ge 
jicml controL 

llic ongiual foiimtioa uas thus anomalous, and ercoiitional , and as the 
tn nsftr by Puli uncut of the Ooxtrnmcnt of India lioiu the Oorauouy 
to the Cio\Mi h us not Liiiicd ^^ltU it the total amalgamation of the Kuro 
poin poi-tiou of the two Viuiics, it has bteomo iiecefi>saiy fully to consider 
the subject 

It does not appear that any case in Instory can be adduced, of the co 
existence of two distinct aniiies supplied fiom the same sources, both as re- 
gal ds ofliccrs and men, seiving the same bo\ereign 
They obscno that, on the eoutraiy, the groat object of legislation m all 
civilised countiies has boon so to oigauise the military foioos, and re- 
sources of tlie btate, os to produce uuity of feeling and lntel^ 3 st, imdor 
one supreme authoiitj, thioughout tlie whole body That it is impossi- 
ble to ain%c at these ends in the case of two sepaiute armies not amenable 
to the saiuo authoiity as regards discipline and organisation, however 
closely assmtiUtcd in other losiiects That nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate, not to say dangerous, than so to orgamse the aimed forces of the 
btate, as to sow the seeds, and form the groundwork, of professional jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings — the inevitable result of a double system — ^the 
consequence of which would be, that no selection for appointment could 
be made fiom either service which would be judged on its own intrinsic 
ments, but would l>c viewed rather with reference to that bmnoh, whether 
Line or Loc^d, from whioh the officer was selected 
That, however good the Local force of the late East India Company has 

i irovod itself to be, still it is the oxiinion of the Majonty, that a Local 
,01 CO detenorates more than ouo, which, by frequent relief, has infusod 
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into it frah European notions anil feelings, and a vigorous system of 
European disciplme , and that this would more particularly be the case 
ui a ohnmte like that of India, wliei'e, according to tlic statistical state* 
merit of Sir Alexander Tulloch, liucked b;y the professional opinion «f Dr 
Martin (himself an advocate for a Local Ai*my) and otbcis, the European 
constitution can never be said to l>ocomo acclimatised, but, on the cOn 
trary, deteriorates, gradually and sui'cly, in inci'casnig ratio 

That the resouroea of the Static, as i-cgards Impsnal purposes, would bu 
ciippled by having a large body of its tioops placed solely under the contix)! 
of the Government of India. 

That the very fact of the Lixjil tioops not being enabled to share m the 
battlefields of Euio^xi is a git it ihsaJ vantage to them, and may lead to 
a fooling of infcnoiity on thin jkii t, which wouhl bo i \tiomcly prcjudi 
cial to their gouoiul discipline , and tint, while the CJiowii ought to i>os 
sesd the advantage of giving hi its \iiny the most extended sphere of 
action the very nature of a iloiildi Aimy would, in a gitat measure, 
deptive the Lino Aimy of the v vliuble c\pt iieiice it would acquire in lu 
dia, whilst the Local Aimy would, in like in umei, bo dclioiied horn all the 
beucilts of field scivieo in Luinpe 

That no Qoveniraent, iiiidei aii} enunii'^taueos, would ev or vcntuie to 
withdraw horn India the tioops iitetss.iiy foi its deiuiito 1 ho question 
as to the force to bo iiiaiiitaiind in thiit eoiuitiy must be ilwa}s deenlcd by 
the Homo Goveinmefit, inispoiisiblo to the fc>o\ ereign, and to the i uuuti^ , 
through Parliamont 

That regulations could bo diuwn up foi rot uning in India officers of the 
Lino Ainiy, whose set vices might ho requiud I)V tlie Local ( overnmeut, 
and that oificere of tlio Lino would, iiiidoubktll^, qu dify themsohes fur 
employment in India, ifbUeh ernployrnLiil, and all tlioadv intages ittending 
it, wei'© open to them , and so fai fioin the re-^oiucesof the Oovenioi Gene- 
ral being cuitailed by sinh an aiiaiigemeiit, it would, on the eontraiy, 
afford liim a much largei held fin the sckctioji of ihlo and useful ofiieers 

That m a fiuanci vl ixnnt of view Line Ihgimeuts ought not to be, and 
with due ipgulations, as iLgvids tniispoit and oigiiiis.vtioii, would not 
be, more expensive than Loe.d eoips , but, even if they should he to some 
extent more costly, gieatei vigom woiiM exist in tin ii i-aiiLs, and the 
wisest economy consists in having the best orgiiusLil body of treoi^s 
the State can supply This is inoie fkirticululy the ease in a vast 
Luipiie such as that of liiiba, in which the 1 uiupc-aii Aiiiiy must evei 
play so consxncuous a j^iaii , and when , eoiiseqiuutl^, whitevcr tomls to 
the greatei otheioney ol that Aimy, must at tho same time aild to our 

] vowel, and tioeuio most ofieetudly the a«^ilety of Your Mijesty s Indian 
[\vssession8. 

That tho Lopal Aimy of Imh v, ivs now constituted, is more expeiiMvo than 
the Line m its nop efteetivo eliaiges 

That a double system of leeiuitiug, the lutiu il iLiuIfc of a double army, 
would oiioiatti most mjiuiouslv on leeiuiting in gt iicrd ,and that it wouM 
bo next to impossible to caiiy it on hKitisla* toiil}, oi \\itli„ood results, if 
worked by two distinct suthoi ities 

That England cannot raise and maiuLvin peuuuu utl> \Liy Ui-ge anaies 
by voluntaiy ouhatmeut , and therefore the liest tioops must U supplied, 
at even an increased cost, if necossary, lu oidei lu coiui>euaat© by then 
efficiency ainkvigoui for their miuierieal infeiioiitv 

Should it, however, be pitiuutely eithd, eoutraiy to tin. strong and 
Biuoore conviction of the Majority ot soui Majest) s Commibsiouers that 
with a view of leaving uuihstui l>ed pn sent \ ested interests, a Local Euro- 
pean Force is to be maintained foi bciMee m Iiidii, they recommend that 

/ 2 
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th« amount such force ahouM be limited to that aow ftathomed by 
BftduimeDt to be mued end maintained out of the reyenues of India. It le 
admitted) even by the witneaeee m &voar of a double Anny, that the Looel 
Foree is flpmktly benefited by the example set to it by the IVoope of the 
lane , and that it is most uuportant) and, indeed) absolatel^ neoeMary, to 
retain a proportion of Line Begunents in India. 1\> dimmish the relive 
pro^rtion of lane Begunents to Local corps, would render the lane auxi> 
Lanes to the latter — a fatal error, which mu^ inevitably, tend to lower the 
poeition of the Line — ^by rendermg it numerically, and, consequently, 
morally, infenor to the L^ol or huger force 

* * * ■* * ♦ * « * 

The Minority take an entirely different view of the question at issue 
They entertain a strong oouviction that the mamteuanoe ofapower^l 
Local Army, European as well as Native, is essential to the efficiency and 
permanence of British rule in India. They fear that tojreplace a large body 
of officers, accustomed to the habits, and acquainted with the language^ 
of the country in which they serve, by others, doubtless of eq^ ahihtv. 
but who, during their oouiparativelv brief residence in the East, wouLl 
have neither time, nor possibly inclination, to qualify themselves in the 
same manner for administrative duty, would senously impair the power 
and curtail the resources of the Governor General, and Governors of the 
several Presidencies, They regard the anomaly, which has been referred to, 
of maintaining two separate armies under one So^ereie^, to be necessarily 
incident to the connection (m itself one of the greatest of anomalies) of 
England with her Indian Empire They consider that late events have 
proved the benefit of haviug distinct armies for Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay , and that to dissever the Native, from the Local European forces, 
by the fusion of the latter with tho Line Army, would be to deteriorate the 
position, and destroy the esprit de corps of officers serving with Native 
tinops, who would feel themselves reduced to a level below that of their 
brother officers of the Line 

The Minority, beanug in mind the limited amount and melastio nature 
of the revenues of India, the present financial difficulties of its government, 
and the great additional burthen, which they conceive the system advo- 
cated by the Majority must impc^, object earnestly on eoooomioal and 
financial grounds, to an arrangement, which, in their opinion, would prac- 
tically dinunish ho control of Her Majesty’s Secretaiy of State, and of the 
Goveromeut of India, over the apphcation of its re\ enues The Minority 
do not admit the vahdity of the unqualified objections raised to double 
recruiting, neither do they concur m the opimons expressed, as to the 
alleged deterioration of Local European troo^ sulnocted tp like discipline 
and organisation aith the Line, or the cnpj^iiig of the available resources 
of the State, by the existence of a Local Euro|»ean Force in India. They 
cousider such a force to be a wholesome check on the precipitate with- 
drawal of European troops from India, in oases where the Home Goveru- 
mont might happen to find itself under the pressure of pohtioal emeigencies 
in Europe , and they feel confident that tho transfer of the Indhm Armies 
to the Crown will prove a source of present and future secunty to Her 
Majesty’s Empire in India, m proportion as radical and organic changes 
are few, and tho weight and stability of tho Local Armies are mauitamed 
by largely, but economically, increasmg their Europ^n element. 

The Minority will not odd to the length of this ^port by entering into 
any further discussion of the opinions of ^ their Coueagues, as embodied 
in previous paragraphs, neither do they deem it necessary to set forth 
any more detailed exposition of their own views on the subject, or to 
nx»ipttiilate any of the powerful and, to them, most oonvmcuig aiguments, 
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Jjooal European, as we}! as Natne force, for t^e proiectkm of our fbdiaii 
possessiona, has been manifested and upheld in the evidence addUeed 
before Your Mai0Bty*s Oommusioners. 

« «#«#«## 

It may be added, that the Minority of Your Majesty’s Conunifiaoners 
are quite agreed that a TOrtiou of the European force to be maintained 
in India herew^r should be supplied from the Army of the Line, to thd 
extent, perhape, of one-fourth, or e\en one- third, of the whole” 

The foregoing statements on cither side contain very strong 
arguments in favour of both Line and Local Armies , — but of t/ie 
two combined, so as to insure to the State the special advantages that 
each may possess The chief argument m favour of an exclusively 
Line Aimy, and one which it aJ together correct would be really 
important, is the advantage that would be obtained from perfect 
uniformity of system and identity of feeling and interests, were 
the whole force amalgamated and placed under one head But 
in any attempt at such amalgamation a serious difficulty must be 
encountered at the very outset The absolute necessity fora Na- 
tive Army is uijiveAally admitted, not only on finonciu grounds, 
but on those of policy and efficiency, and moi cover for a force 
of consideiable stiength, fully equal at least to, if not numerically 
exceeding, the European portion, — the various recommendations 
ranging from equality to four to one The Comnusbioners them- 
selves suggested the general propoi tion of five Natives to two Eu- 
ropeans Now this native force must necessarily be a local one, 
to which the system of oiganization, discipline and internal 
economy of the British Army is universally admitted to be al- 
together unsuited Up to the year 1796 the Native Army was 
organized and maintained on a system totally dibtmct iiom that 
of the European force, and then it was a most efficient body 
In that year the first steps were taken to introduce the British 
system, and since then departmental centralization and procrus- 
tean assimilation have gradually been introduced, until the powei 
of the Commanding and other Luiupean officers was completely 
sapped and the piactical efficiency of the Army destroyed 
These evils a^c fully dwelt ujion in all the evidence recorded, ^d 
the suggested abandonment of a system so detrimental, is sup- 
ported by the Commisbioners, who recommeud an increase to the 
power of Commanding officers of Native corps, a revision of 
the Native Articles of War, and a simplification of the military 
code. Thus a large local force, and one moreover on a special 
and widely distinct system of organization, is unavoidable, and 
perfect assinhlation, much less genume and satisfactory amalga- 
mation, IS umplv impractiSable 

8uth bmng the case, the proposed amalgamation of the Euro* 
pean {lortion of the force is deprived of tlio chief alleged ad van- 
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tage> — that of constituting a part of ono grand uniform sys 
tern But supposing that the Local Eiu opo in force of all armj 
could^ i^ithout difficulty or injury to tho guaranteed rights o 
existing members of the service, be amalgam itcd with or absorb 
ed into the Line Army, such a measure would beTUinous to th( 
morale and consequently to the efficiency of th# Local Natnc 
force Heretofore the Locxl Luiopcin iiid Native forces have 
formed one conjoint 8or\ lo , actuated b^ sentiments of perfeci 
unanimity and with identity ot feelings and interests At pre 
sent the European portion consists of 12 Regiments of Infantry 
5 of Caialry and 17 Brigades or Battalions of Artillery Wert 
this body separated entirely from the ^<«ative poition and mcig 
cd into the Line, the Native Armv, dcpri\ed of that cle 
ment which added so matenally to its strength, position and 
tone, would naturally and una\oidtbly be exposed to a feeling 
of dcgFcadation, a diminution of ser\ice-pndc and esprit dt 
corps, would siifler fiom a depressed tone, and would gradually 
lapse into a second rate and inferior sci;\icc, in which light it 
would assuredly be viewed by its inoie fortunate brethren 
From a force so situated what could be expected ? 

But setting aside this imj)oitant objection, the obstacles to the 
practical absorption of the Loc il Euiopean force into that of tho 
Line are so great, that when the details come to be looked into 
and aiTangcd it would, we suspect, bo finally pronounced an im 
]) 068 ibihty The ofhceis of tho Locil foice enteied the East In- 
dia Company’s service under a cei tain covenant , in eompensa 
tion for a life of exile in an uncongenial climate they were gua- 
ranteed in ci eased allowances, libcial letiring pensions, or if they 
survived the majority of their conteinporaiics and still adhered 
to the service, a liandhoine piovision for their later years in, 
formerly, a share of the Otf-Rcckoning Fund, and, latterly, 
an equivalent fixed allowance they had also a guarantee against 
regimental supei session in any shape , and listly they possessed 
a great advantage in their claims upon ccitam funds, either be- 
queathed to the service, as m the case ot Lord Clive’s fuqd, or 
shp|X)rted by subscriptions rendeicd comjnilsory by the Govern- 
ment, which thus not only countcuanced but became practically 
responsible for these institution'-, which it liberally supported and 
fostered 

The continuance of all these advantages has been secured to 
the existing members of the serv ice by Act ot Parliament, on the 
transfer of the direct Government of India to the Crown 

The possession of these special, privileges must render tho 
amalgamation of the Local officers with those of thaLine, a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty, and would most certainly not only 
“ sow the seed” but produce a plcutitul crop of those “jealousies 
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and heartbominga” which the majority of the Commissioners 
express themseUes so desirous to obviate and remove. 

It must be borne in mind that the number of Local offi 
cers thus situated, araom ta to between six and seven thou 
Band, including the Medical Department, a large pro|K)rtion 
of whom ha^ pftssed some of the best years ol their life m 
qualifying themselves tor the specialities of Indian 8cr\ice, 
ot the body generally it may be said that its members pos- 
cess a considerable share oi valuable local knovv ledge and ex- 
perience, acquired in a rough but practical school, and that since 
its formation as an organized body it has e\ci been fertile in the 
pLoduction of able men and brave soldicis It is a grave ques- 
tion, in the present aspect of affairs in Europe, if the nation 
could afford to lose such a body of trained and practical officers, 
which must be immediately replaced, and that too by untried 
and inexperienced men 

Yet this IS unavoidable, with its attendant evil of the enormous 
expense of pensioning^ oft all these officeis, unless their sci \ ices can 
be made availabje , winch is only to be done satisfactorily and 
with justice to the interests of all coiiceuied, by emidoying them, 
as heretofore, in a local foicc Moreovci as opinions are nearly 
unanimous in favour of a reduction of the old piopoitions ol the 
Native Army and an incieasc to the number ot liUiopcans, it 
follows that as the complc incut ot existing Local oflicois is more 
than sufficient foi the hugest numbci of ^ ativ c troops likelv to be 
employed, — regular, irregular oi police, — the balance, if employ- 
ed at all, must be attached to Luiopean corps The economy 
of this arrangement is self evident, and in the present state of 
the Indian finances it would be unjustifiable to disregaid this 
grand essential, which thub constitutes one of the stio jgeat ar- 
guments in favour ot a consideiable Lo».al Euiopean force It 
has been crudely suggested that the Local officers might have 
the option of enteimg the Lino Army on the ordinary footing, 
and that if they declined they should receive a pension ora 
bonus accoidin^ to their standing , in other words, that tliey 
should be inducctly coerced into the resignation of then highly- 
prized, special and guaranteed privileges, under the penalty of 
loss of their profession buch a measure would be as ungenerous 
as it would be unjust, being m spirit if not m letter a complete 
infringment of the late Parliamentary guarantee , and we cannot 
lor a moment believe tbat the people of Great Britain would 
permit such treatment of a body ot officers, wbo have done them 
some good serVice, having mainly won and maintained lor them 
their magnificent Indian Empire 

Keturmng however to the alleged advantage of umty of sys- 
tem under the contiol of one head supposing lor the sake of 
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Ri|^ment that the whole force in India was converted into a 
Line Army, would it or could it possibly be under tdie exclusive 
control of one head ? The Commander-ia-Chief of the Forces 
might have the full control of the disciplines driib organization, 
internal economy and equipment of the entire army , but could he, 
at home, — or his representative and delegate, the €^mander-in* 
Chief in India — be supposed to exercise the control and dis- 
posal of the Force as regards its employment or location, the 
administrative management, or the patronage of the extra-Hegi- 
mental Staff? If so, what would become of the authonty and 
position of the Viceroy and Governor General of India ? The 
necessity for concentrating and retaining the ostensible as well 
as the actual power and control over all militar) and civil esta- 
blishments m the hands of the supreme head of the Local Go- 
vernment IS 8elt-e\ ident, and admitted b) e\eu the staunchest 
advocates for the military authority of the Horse Guards On 
this jiomt the Minute of Lord Elphinstone— an old Line Officer 
and an advocate for amalgamation — is very explicit and deserving 
of consideration He says if there isone'thiqg which must be 

* laid down as a principle not to be departed from in our military 
^ arrangements in India, it is the entire subordination of the 

* Army both European and Xative to the Government of India 

* The troops of the Queen’s regular Army, whilst serving in India, 
^ must be wholly subject to the authority of the Queen’s Goveni- 
‘ ment m India Regimental promotion indeed may be left cn- 
^ tirely to the Horse Guards, but the patronage of every Staff ap- 
' pointment in India, should be vested, as with very few exceptions 

* it now entirely is, in the hands of the Supreme and Local Go- 
^ vernments, and of the Supreme and Local Commanders iii 
‘ Chief” 

The argument in favour of the employment of Line troops in 
India, next in importance to that of the ideal and impracticable 
unity of system and control, is that, in time of European peace, 
India — the normal conditioner which mav be looked upon as one 
of warfare at some point or in some shape or other, and in which 
the British Army of occupation may be always considered as in 
camp, — affords the only field in which the British soldier can 
learn the practical jiart of his profession This is undoubtedly 
true , India is to Great Britain what Algeria is to France , at any 
rate in a military point of view it ought to be so, and some simi- 
lar advantages should be obtained for it. On this account it is 
undoubtedly desirable that the field ^ Indian service should be 
open to all branches of the British^ Army that c&n be employed 
there with advantage But m following up the parallel b^wcen 
India and Algeria, it must not be forgotten that France bos al- 
ways had a Local force in that colony, and the European portion 
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of it the elUe of her Army , moreover, notwithetanduig her pro- 
pinquity she has never detached any senously large Moportion 
of her Line Army on tliat service- Now were the whole 
of the European force lequired for India, which cannot be assur- 
ed at much less than 90,000 men of all arms, to be taken from 
the Line -Ajpiy, it would swallow up more than one-half of the 
whole force of the empire , and that at such a distance as to ren- 
der its immediate recall impracticable Were even half the re- 
quired foice or, say, in round numbers 40,000 men of all arms 
permanently eraidoj^ed in India, it would be quite as much as the 
national force could conveniently spaie Much has been said in 
objection to a Local force, that not being under the direct con- 
trol of the Home Autlioiities, it could not be employed m 
Europe, and that thus a large portion of the forces of the 
State would be tied up and not ailable if required at home in 
any emergency But so fai from con‘*idenng this an objection, we 
look upon it as one of tlie strongest arguments in favour of a 
eonsiderable Local force It the European force in India is 
fixed as it ou^lit to be at the minimum strength requisite for 
the security and defence of the country, the reduction of this 
force could ouly be justified by some sudden and pressing emer 
gency , but owing to the distance Irom England, the troops 
thus Withdrawn could not reach home until such emergency 
must have passed away in some shape or other For this rea- 
son it iS' not real danger or critical emergencies that are likely 
to cause the withdrawal of troops for India, but rather internal 
and Parliamentary pressure, the consequence of some periodical 
panic or the economical doctrines of the peace party It is the 
possibility of such infiuences that readers it desirable that the 
mischief they might occasion should be circumscribed by placing 
the laiger and most impoitant portion of the force beyond their 
control 

The fact that Line troops, being necessarily subject to 
periodical relief, would cause a constant infusion of new blood 
into the European force and also introduce the military dianges 
and improvefnenta of Europe, is to ascertain extent true, but not 
deserving of any great consideration, as unfortunately the number 
of casualties in India is so laige, that the necessity for annually 
replenishing the force with recruits from Europe would of it- 
self always insure a sufficient amount of fresh blood, whilst the 
increased facilities for visiting and communicating rapidly with 
Europe, would enable the Local officers to keep themselves 
ON oeurant *with all military novelties and reforms ths^ might 
be introduced m Europe The inestimable boon recently accorded 
to the Eur<^>ean Non-Commissioued Officers of the Local Army, 
by whidi a limited number are m future to be allowed annually 

Skftsmdkb, 1859 2 A 
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to proceed on furlough to Eoropej will also tend to maintain that 
body at a higher etandard, as measured by the scale of European 
knowledge and experience. 

On the other h^d the cost of these necessary periodical 
rebefs would add greatly to the nubtary charges, whilst the 
services of a large percentage of the force would be constantly 
lost to the state whilst in transit to and fro Thus, if the whole 
* European force belonged to the Line Army and it only 
amounted to the Commission’s recommendation of 80,000 men, a 
regular rebef every ten years would be equal to 8000 annually out 
and home, and allowing four months for each voyage the average 
constant loss of Ber\ice would equal 5200, or supposing onfy 
half the number returned home, it would be equivalent to the 
constant loss of the services of 4000 men 


Again, the Kegiuicnts on ai rival in India must naturally be 
leas efficient for a time, as far as tlieir fitness for active service 
in an Indian climate is concerned, than corps which have been 
thoroughly acclimated, as the Local force would necessarily be 
A remarkable instance in support of this view is cited in the 
evidence given by Major General Sir R H Vi\ian with refer- 
ence to the case of H M *s Tlst Highlanders and the 3rd Bom- 
bay European Regiment These corps were brigaded together in 
the late campaign in Bundelkund and in the affiur before Koonch 
in May 1858 , they were similarly circumstanced in regard to 
fatigue, exposure and equipment, yet the former Regiment had 
twenty men attacked by sun-stroke, of whom seven died, whilst 
in the Local Regiment not a man was attacked The latter 
corps was acebmated, which the Highlanders were nol^ having 
been only three months in the country 

The theory of the necessary deterioration of Local troops as 
propounded by the majority of the Commissionem is satisfactori- 
ly ^sproved in practice, by a simple reference to facts past and 
present. The Ist Regiment of Bombay Fusibers has been in exis- 
tence for nearly two centuries, having been raised after the mam- 
^e of Charles the 2nd, contemporaneously with the 2nd or Queen’s 
^yals, puqiosely to garrison Bombay, which had juSt been ceded 
by Portugal as the dowry of Queen Catherme The let Re- 
giment of Madras Fusiliers had its origin not very many years 
later, and the 1st Regiment of Bengal Fusibers and the Artil- 
lery Regiments of the three Presidencies have all been in exis- 
tence as Local coi^ for more than a century All have been 
constantly employed on active service, all have won a world wide 
reputatiioa, and we are unaware of any recorded 'fact in the 
lustory of India that would warranlf a behef m their alleged 
detenoration 

^Kot the least important point in the consideration of this ques* 
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tion 10 the fact that the oflScers of a Local force must be na- 
turally, aB a body, better qualified for general employment in 
India than those belonging to the Line army The latter having 
the extended field of European employment before them, and 
considering themselves whilst in India, where a large proportion 
would first arrive late in life, as mere birds of passage, are of 
course more hkely to turn their thoughts and aspirations to the 
wider and more agreeable opening to professional fame and for 
tune, and to regulate their studies, literary and practical, ac- 
cordingly On the other hand the Local ofilcer always arriving in 
India whilst still young, with the knowledge that there must be 
his sphere of action during the best years of his life, naturally 
turns bis exclusive attention to preparing bimself for a success- 
ful career in the only locality where he has a chance of distinc- 
tion This necessity and this special training produced the 
Muuros, Malcolms, Ochterlonys, Lawrences, Outrams,and Nichol- 
sons of the Indian Army, and disastrous to the fortunes of the 
empire would be the measure that deprived the local Government 
of its selection f^om amongt^t men so trained 

But above all, the strongest argument m favour of a mixed force 
composed of both Line and Local troops, is to be found m the 
generous emulation and wholesome rivalry that must necessarily 
be excited when the two elements are judiciously blended to- 
gether, and when the advantages of each, as regards emolument 
and staff employ, aie equalized or fairly proportioned under 
fixed regulations, so as to lemove all grounds ior jealousy or 
heartburning Nor must it be forgotten that circumstances might 
arise to render it desirablo tliat one force might act as a moral 
if not a physical check upon the other The recent unfortunate 
exhibition of feeling on the part of a portion of the soldiers 
of the East India Company on their compulsory transfer to tiie 
service of the Crown, affoids a case in point as regards one por- 
* tion, and similar or analogous circumstances might — ^humaa 
nature being ever the same — rendei a corresponding check on the 
other Bide equally desirable « 

Whilst on this painiul subject we must enter our protest 
against the ungenerous use that has been made of this sad ev ent 
to convert it into a political weapon for the destruction of the 
Local force as a separate body The remarks of the late Secre- 
tary of State for War dunng the recent debate m the House 
of Commons on the bill for increasing the number of looal Eu- 
ropeans to be maintained in India, come with a singularly bad 
grace from dne, who, as Chairman of the Organization Cotomia- 
Bion on the 25th Novexfiber 1658 — with referenoe to anopa- 
mon given by Colonel Durand m his evidence to efi^t 
the services of the Local force might be rendered available lar 
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employment beyond Indian limits in coses of emergency, provided 
certain Legislative forms wore gone through,— observed m reply 
** But you assume that which I believe to be perfectly incor- 

* rect, namely, that if a man was enlisted under certain condi- 

* tions. Parliament would have the power to waive those oondi^ 

* tions , y<m would then have a mutiny in your army at once P* 
Surely the statesman who had so distinctly pointed out the 
inevitable results of certain measures might have been more 
tolerant when these measures produced such results in so 
Eoodified a form We allude not only to the exaggerations 
of facts, but to the infciences drawn or wrested from 
them 

Having thus noticed the leading arguments on both sides of 
the question, we incline to the behet that the unbiassed portion of 
our readers will agree with us in opinion that a mixed army 
of Line and Local Troops oilers greater advantages than one 
exclusively composed of either description of force We have 
shown that the great object of perlect unitjr of system with en- 
tire subordination to one head, is unattainable under any cir- 
cumstances , but if this unity were carried out in a mixed foirce 
to the fhll extent that would be practicable in an exclusively 
Line Army, the objections to the combined Line and Local Force 
in a great measure fall to the ground , now we firmly believe that 
the introduction of such a system would be attended with no 
great practical difficulties 

The Regimental system of the Briti&h Army is an admi- 
rable one, probably the most perfect of its kind in exis- 
tence Let this be adopted by every European Corps in the 
Local Army , let the internal economy of all European Corjn, 
Line or liocal, be precisely the same in all respects, let 
there be one code of regulations for the whole European force 
in India , let the authority of the Commander of the Forces, or 
of his representative the Commander-in-Ciuef in India, be exer- 
cised equally in both serMces in all matters of Regimental de 
tail, discipline, drill •or equipment, let the pay and audit code 
be revised and simplified and made equally applicable to the cor- 
responding arms in the two services, the Indian pay and al- 
lowances being precisely the same Let all Regimental, Brigade, 
Ghiruson and the subordinate portion of the Divisional and General 
Staff of the Army, rest with the superior or local Commanders-in- 
Chief, subject to certain special nominations from home, the Divi- 
sional Commands and the higher grades of the Army Staff requir- 
ing the approval, and in certain cases the special nomihation, of the 
Government , and with the latter, to r%st all other appointments# 
Lastly, let a fixed proportion, with reference to numerical strength, 
Jbe laid down for tne Brigale, Garfison, Division and Army 
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btait oi the two servioea, and then, all advantages being eqnahz-^ 
ed, existing jealousies and clashing of interests would be at an 
end. Original commissions would of course continue to be grant- 
ad by the Secretary of State and Council for India, the patro- 
lage of the Horse Guards being already as large as is desirable , 
juDsequent Begimental proportion to continue on the semonty 
system, under me orders of the local Government, as at present. 

By sudi an arrangement we should obtam all the unity and 
assimilation practicable under any circumstances, with the ad- 
vantage of a mixed force combining European science and energy 
with local experience and special traimng , each element sufBcw 
ently distmct to ensure a generous emulation and beneficial rival- 
ry, without the fear of jealousy, heartburning or obstructive ill 
Will , affording a mutual check, should such e\en be requisite , 
whilst the Royal Army would obtam the benefit of the long co- 
veted field of Indian service to as full an extent as would be con- 
sistent with or suitable to the total strength of its establishment, 
at the same time that the guaranteed rights and privileges of the 
Indian Army would 1*emain intact and inviolate 

All entering the service subsequent to the date of the transfer, 
would of course be liable to future change of organization, trans- 
fer or amalgamation, should such hereafter be rendered ad\isable, 
partially or wholly, by any unforeseen ch vngc of circumstances. 

In connection with this question, it remains to consider the 
relative proportions the t^^o forces should bear to each other 
Speaking generally we considei that the nearer they approach 
to equality the better, but that a slight pi cponderence should 
exist on the side of the Local foice The Commiasioners observe 
that to dimmish the propoi tion of Lme to Local ti oops would 
render the former auxiliaiies to the latter, and tend to lower the 
position of the Line ‘‘ by rendering it uimieiically and conse- 
quently morally inferior to the Locil or larger force Aow lu 
regard to the Line troops which form a poilion of the great- and 
glorious British Aimy this argument is altogether mapphcable , 
but it precisely describes what would be tlie result, on the other 
Bide, if the whole Luropean Local force was numenuilly weakejr 
than the TOrtion of the Line Army m India On this ground 
we wbuld desire to see a decided preponderance, though a uiodei- 
ate one in favor of the Local Force 

But although the total strength of the two bodies might ad- 
vantageously be brought near to eixuality, it is not necessary or 
desirimle that this proportion should be kept up m each arm , on 
the contrary, Isuch an arrangement woidd be productive of seri- 
ous mconvemence. The Inlantry arm is that which can be most 
easily raised or replaced, and which therefore can best be spared 
from home. Moreover it is Uie least expensiv c arm to move» 
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liAvtDg little or no materul to aoocMnpany it, whilst the training 
and organization of this arm renders it more available for gene- 
ral service in any locality and adapts it more speedily to the 
Bpeoiai duties of oriental service, than would be the case with 
the other arms The Heavy Cavalry of Europe is quite 
unsuited to service id India, where the Lightest British Dragoon 
IS much heavier than is desirable either with reference to the 
means available for mouniting him, or the nature of the 
duties required from Cavalry in the East. But India la almost the 
only field which the British Light Cavalry possesses m which to 
acquire practical training, in time of European peace It is 
therefore desnable that a few Begiments should always be em- 
ployed m this countiy, where they should be equipped as lightly 
as practicable , in spite of which howe\er they must always sup- 
port the heavy or reserve Cavalry of the Aimy 

A similar argument holds go^ with regard to the Boyal Ar- 
tillery, who can be ill spared from home m any numbers, and 
who must either bring out all their own materiel or use the 
lighter ordnance and equipments of the Local ^rtillery, which, 
though in some respects of a more rough and ready character, 
are, we believe, better suited to the climate and the special na- 
ture of the service than tlie Iloyal materiel, perfect as that is 
admitted to be for the purposes of European warfare In either 
case there is an evil , in the one the cost and trouble of the 
transport of materiel not the best suited for the purpose , in 
the other the necessity for a change of materiel, which renders 
It necessary to unlearn as well as to leain, and which, from the 
fact of being a change, ^s not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
Biose long trained to the use of different equipments, which 
they have been taught, and with reason, to consider as most effi- 
cient. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that both the Cavalry and 
Artillery have, of necessity, attached to them a large establish- 
ment ot natives in the shape of Syces, G-rass cutters, and Las- 
cars, and to obtain the fullest advantage from the aid of these men, 
some knowledge of the native languages and habits is very re- 
quisite , and consequently frequent change in the course of re- 
lief, or even of transfer from one Presidency to the other, must 
be attended with more practical inconvenience than in the case 
of In^try movements It is undoubtedly true, as it is highly 
creditable to them, that the Royal Artillery Battenes sent out 
to India dunng the mutiny in 1857, and for the most part fur- 
nished with local materiel and native establishments, were 
speedily m a state of efficiency and did good service in the cam- 
paign , but this was a case of peculiar emergency, calling for 
the best exertions of every British officer and soldier, and on 
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Buck «n occasion it was not probable that such a renowned bod j 
as the Boyal Artillery would be wanting Moreover it must 
be remembered that it was found necessary to attach L(06al 
ArUllery officers to these Batteries, to interpret and to afford 
local information , an ariangement which — although, owing to the 
good feeling of all those concerned, it generaUy worked well, 
— was op^ to many grave objections, and placed the Indian 
officers in a false and disagreeable position, which it wonld 
have been most unfair to the service to have continued to act 
upon * 

Unfortunately the ser\ ices of that admirable Corps, the Boyal 
Engineers, are almost useless for India, as that arm is a very 
costly one, and the European Sappers cannot perform constant 
manual labour in an Indian climate 

Under these circumstances it would be advisable not to send 
out any Heavy Cavaliy or Sappers of the Royal Army, and 
only to employ the Light Cavalry and ArtilL^y to a limited 
extent, leaving the bulk of the Royal force to consist of Infaa> 
try, ^ • 

Another important considei*ation is that of the Local means 
already available Commencing with the mam arm, the Infanr 
try, wo find that there are alieady 12 Regiments oi Local Eu- 
ropean Infantry and 149 Regiments of ]Sati\e Inf antr j , although 
the majority of the latter m the Bengal Presidency are represent- 
ed by skeletons, or merely by the Cadres of European officers 
In the Local Army it has long been customary to assign one Cadre 
of officers to a Native Regiment, and a double complement 
or two Cadres to a European Regiment The result is that 
there are at present 80 such Cadres m the Bengal Army, 58 at 
Madras and 35 at Bombay, making a total of 173 Cadres of In- 
fantry officers Kow it has been pioposed in this Article that 
the number of regular Natne Infantry Battalions for all In- 
dia should be 120, and if a Cadre of Officcis is assigned to each, 
there will remain 53 Cadres^ sufficient to fuinibh 2G Luropean Rc 
giments on tlie usual scale of a double complement each, with 
one Cadre to sflare This latter might ad\antageously be assign- 
ed to the Bombay Marine Battalion, a Corps which ought to be 
increased and made of more general use than at present, and 

* Admirable as were the exertions and services of the Royal Artilloiy dnnng tl^e Cam- 
paiga, we were scoroolj prepared to hnd the Marquess of Tweeddale one of the Com- 
miBuoners, after havi^ rcao or laard all the cvidtiice brought forward, recording the 
following assertion Koyal Artillery which served under h>ir A Wilson landed 

* at Calcutta, wheit they were equipped, and having after a long march, joined him 

* at Delhi, they served to his eiitirl satisiaction during the 8iege — As there was 
not a single Koval ArtiUeiy man at the biege of Delhi or m the neighbourhood, 
and as m fact none of this arm had arrived from Einglaud when D^i fell, this 
statement is rather reinarkahlc 
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which, to be thoroughly efficient, would require a full comple- 
ment of European officers, especially as it ought to be organiz- 
ed with a view to, and rendered available for, being much broken 
up into detachments Heie then is a simple mode of proYiding 
for all the Infantry officers in the Local force, which would 
then consist of 26 European Regiments and 120 Battalions of 
Rcgulais with 40 IiTegular Native Battalions, the Jatter body 
being officered, as at present, from the regular Regiments 

To complete the propo&ed Cbtablishment of 64 European Regi- 
ments, 38 Line Regiments or Battalions would be requisite As 
the Biitish Line at present is composed of 131 Battalions, in- 
cluding the Rifle Biigade, 38 is as large a number as it would be 
prudent or convenient to maintain peimanently detached in India , 
as with the Regiments which would constantly be in transit to 
and fro m course of the regular reliefs, the average proportion 
employed in and for India, including Ceylon and China, may 
be estimated fully one- third of the whole Line, which has still 
to supply all the other colonies The deduction from the present 
establishment of 38 Battalions, or with reliefs, ^ay, 40 for India, 
would leave 91 foi Horae and Colonial service, being within one 
of the number laid down by II R II the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces, as the minimum requisite for that purpose , conse- 
quently little if any change would be involved in the present 
establishment of the Biitish Line 

Of European Cavalry it is proposed that there should bo 
64 Squadions or 16 Regiment*" Ot Local European Caval- 
ry there are at present 5 Regiments, all m Bengal, and al- 
together in India thcie are 21 Cadres of officers. As the 
ultimate abolition of all the regular Native Cavalry is almost 
unanimously recommended, these officeis would all be availa 
ble for European Regiments , doubling the Cadres would supply 
10^ Regiments, which might advantageously be completed to 
11 Local European Regiments, which would render 6 Line 
Regiments necebsary to complete the proposed establishment. 

The British Cavalry of the Line consists of 7 Regiments of 
Heavy Cavalry or Dragoon Guards, and 18 of so-called Light 
Cavalry, — Dragoons, Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers , 
but of these 18 Regiipents, three are as much Heavy Cavalry as 
the Dragoon Guards, leaving only 15 (nominally) Light !^gi- 
ments, so that if 5 of these Corps are permanently maintained in 
India, one third of that arm would also be absorbed It may be ar- 
gued that at the present moment there are several of the heavy 
Regiments in India, and that one of them at leftst has done ad- 
mirable service , nevertheless we ‘consider that they are out of 

E l ace , true it may be shown that they are m reality little if at all 
cavier than the so-called Light Dragoons, and we behove that 
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euch beinff the case, led to their employment in India , but 
this 16 only adding to tlie evil, or rather showing its full extent, 
by proving how uoneceasaiily, and for India how objectionably, 
heavy the so-called Light Cavalry must be Certain it is tbit 
cattle cannot be found m India to mount any large number of 
heavy men efficiently, and when mounted they are almost uselesa 
for anything but the mei e shock of battle, which native op- 
ponents are little likely to eneouuter What is wanted lor India is 
a body ol really Light Cavalry, light weights, lightly equip- 
ped and trained to rapid and continued pursuit. For such a pur- 
pose the Chasseur 8 (TAfnque ol the Fiench Algeiian Army 
might in a gieat measure be taken as a model, composed 
as those Kegiments aie ot light picked men, bold nders, 
good shots and skiliul swoidsiaen, mounted on small Arabs 
that in Imha would be considered underbued c sen for native 
troopers. leason exists, ot which wc aie awaie, why such & 

system should not be adapted tui tlic Light lloise oi India, and 
with the material available to woik upon, and the constant chancea 
of employment, tlie&e iicgimeiita ought t(» be rendered the be&t 
Light Cavalry lA the wuild but they must be soldiers for work 
not lor show 

The ^^'^ative or Iiicgular Cavalry would liave no complement 
of European offieeis 2Jeiiuanentl^ attached, but like the Irregu- 
lar Inlautry a ccitain limited number ol ofhceis would be appoint- 
ed, selected from the icgular Corps of the whole aimy, nearly as 
at piesent 

Thus the Mounted Force for all India would consist of 5 Re- 
giments of Light Didgooiis, 11 luguneiits of Loc il Light Horse 
and 32 Regiments ot Irregular Civaln llic only increase ot 
officers requisite would betvvolicld Offieeis to complete the 
additional Cad^e icquircd, the C iptauio and isubaltcrns being sup 
plied from tlie remaining Coips, which would bcii that or even 
lurther reduction 

As regards the reoiganization of the Artillery, the simplest 
plan would be to follow out the ininciplc ot H R 11 the 
iluke of Cambridge’s plan, with buch modifications as mi^ht be 
requisite to meet the actual demand fbi this arm He propos- 
ed to form tlie existing 24 Brigades and Battalions ot Local 
Artillery at the tliree Prebuleucies, into one Regiment of 16 
Brigades, of which 4 to be Horse and 12 Foot Artillery Bri- 
gades If any portion of the Royal Artillery is to be permanently 
employed in India, such a measure is absolutely necessary, other- 
wise the Local Artillery would be placed in a most galling and 
unjust position of infenonAy to then more fortunate brethren of 
the Royal Artillery, by whom they would be for ever superseded 
in the higher grades 

jSirTBlCBJSB, 1869 
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Allowing 9 First and 9 Second Captains with 21 Lieutenants 
to each Brigade^ the existing establis^ent would exactly suffice 
for the proposed change, the only increase rec^uisite being in Field 
Officers, — an increase required under any circumstances, to put 
this body on an equal footing with, not only their brethren of the 
Royal Artillery, but with those of the other branches of the Local 
Army, the proportion of F leld Otlicers to the other grades being 
BO much smaller in the Local Artillery than in any other arm 
Moreover as all parties now ap[)ear to be alive to the special 
valne of Artillery in India, it iniy be interred that, in accord- 
aqce with the almost unanimous tenor of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the evi Icnce laid before the Commission, 
this arm will, for the future, be inaiutaincd in larger porjxirtion 
to the general force than was licictoloie the case, and conse- 
quent!} that at e^ er} large station, two, thice oi even more Artil- 
lery Batteries of sorts will be bug idcd together , the presence 
of Field Officers to conunantl thebc details is ludispcnsable, but 
at present as far as the Locil Force is conc<.rnc(l, they are not 
available Assuming th it the i-fe e^.lstlng Bi*ig idea and Battalions 
were refoimcd into 16 Bugule^', as pio[) 0 ''ed, of which 4 to be 
Horse Artillery of 6 Battciicb t leli, and the remauiing 12 Foot 
Artillery Brigades of b* B itteriob c ich, we should have 24 Batteries 
of Horse Aitilitry and 96 ol Foot Artillei} But it has been 
shown in the preceding pages th it ihc niiiiinum force ol Artil- 
lery required for India is 24 Bitteiics of Horse and i28 of loot 
Artillery, consequently 12 Battened of Kojal Artilleiy, equal to 
4 Bngades, would also be re(|uisite to complete the proposed esta- 
blishment And with a aicw to inoie [KiTlect uniformity and 
equality of advantages, one-half of both the lioyal and the Local 
Foot Artillery should be Field, and the other half Siege or Gar- 
rison, or, as generally termed in India, Reserve xirtiller} H R 
H the Duke of Cam budge proposed to employ five Brigades of 
Royal Artillery in India and all to be licld Artillery, but if 
the services of one of them cun be di&penscd with, aud of the 
remaining four, if two were Gairibon Brigades, the annual saving 
of expense would be Aery great MorcoAcr peimanently to 
supply 6 Brigades of Fielcl Artillery foi India, would be consider- 
ed to necessitate the formation of 2 additional Brigades at home 
One of these could certainly be dispensed with, and if one new 
Brigade was created, both Regiments would consist equally of 
16 Brigades H H H proposed to designate the two Corps as 
the Ist and 2nd Regiments of Royal ArtiUcry We should pre- 
fer to see the latter termed the Indian Artillery^ which would 
more clearly mark its special field of tluty 

The 12 Native Batteries required for local duties might be 
attached one to each Brigade of Foot Artillery, for which rea- 
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Bon it has been Bog^eBtcd to allow 9 Captains of each nade to a 
Brigade^ instead of the usual complement of 8 LasQj^ whilst 
following out the Duke’s suggestion in regard to the strength 
and composition of Brigades, we think it would be far prefera- 
ble if the Local Brigades of Foot Artillery, instead of being 
One-half Field and one-half Garrison Brigades, were each 
composed of 4 Field and 4 Garrison Batteries, exclusive of the 
Native Batteries Ihis would leave the proportion unchanged, 
and practically would be found a great ad\antage, as it would 
admit of Field and Garrison Battciies of the same Bngade be- 
ing stationed together under the command of their own Field 
Officers. 

The Artillery force on this plan would consist of 4 Brigades 
of Horse Artillery of 6 Batteries each, 4 of Royal Foot Artillery 
of 8 Batteries eachy and 12 of Local Foot Artillery of 8 Euro- 
pean and 1 Native Battery each 

The relativ e details and strength of the two forces would thns 
be as follows — 

' Line Troops 

38 Regimeifts of Infantry 900 strong = 

6 Regiments of Cavalry 600 „ = 

4 Brigades of Artillery it 1280 & 1000, = 


Total, 

Local Euiopcau Troops 
26 Regiments of Iiifnntiy UOO strong 

11 Regiments ol CiiaJjy 600 „ 

4 Biigades of II Arty at 1,050 ,, 

12 Brigades of Ft Arty at 1,040 „ 

18 Detachments of tappers. 


34,200 

3,000 

4,160 


41,360 

23,400 

6,600 

4,200 

12,480 

540 


Total, 47,220 

The relati\c totals being in the propoitious of 7 to 8, just the 
difference desirable 

Next m impoitance to the consideration of the total force re- 
quisite for India and the composition of its European quoti^ 
comes the question as to whether or not it is advisable to ameU-- 
gamate the three Local Armies of the Lengal, Madras and Bom-^ 
bay Presidencies AVith those members of the Commission who 
voted for, and those officers who ^ave evidence in favour of, one 
Army and that a Line force, this local amalgamation was of 
course advocated as a port of the general system of uniformity 
On the othea hand, most of the i^vocatcs for the maintenance 
of a Local force, were stfongly in favour of leaving the several 
Local Anmes perfectly distinct , but tins view is advocated, not 

s B 2 
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80 much as formiBg % portion of the generd question of amalga- 
mation^ as upon its own Bpeoisl grounds 

It 18 ui^cd, and not without a considerable show of truth and 
reason, that the separation of the Native Armies of Mailras 
and Bombay from that of Bengal, was of inestimable advantage 
during the mutiny, which was chiefly confined to the latter 
Presidency It la also shown that the Madras Army, which 
from its composition was the moat widely sep'vrated in feeling 
and interests from that of Bengal, was the most heartily oppos- 
ed to and perfectly ready and willing to act against the latter 
force , whilst the l 3 ofnbay Army, which contained a portion of 
Poorbeahs, similai to and connected nith the Bengal Sepoys, 
was not altogether mthout taint, especially in certain corps in 
which the Hindustani element was the most predominant It 
must also be taken into consideration that, whilst the old Ben- 
gal Native Army mutinied as a botly and is practically non- 
existent, lea\ing an open field for the reconstruction of a new 
force upon whatever terms may be deemed most advisable, the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, generally speaking, behaved faith 
fully and loyally in the lioiii of great trial and tcnqitation, when 
their defection 'should lia^c had a most disastrous effect , and con- 
sequently they dcser\e gieat consideration On this account it 
18 most desirable that no changes should be intioduced which 
would mjunousl}- effect then interests, or that miglit be oppos- 
ed to then feelings and prejudices Neither must it be forgot 
ten how much injury has been aheajdy inflicted upon the Na- 
tive Armies of India by the mania for uniformity and centrali- 
zation which has so long been prc\ ilent These are considera- 
tions which sliould all be carefully kept in Mew in deiising any 
scheme of reoiganization of the Isati\e poition of the force 

But on the other hand there aie strong arguments in favour 
of a partial amalgamation 

So long as the several Armies are recruited in their own pe 
culiar localities ol enlistment, and composed of races not only 
differing m habits, feelings and interests, but actually to a cer- 
tain extent antagonistic to each other, it matters very little 
whether they are all designated as members of the Indian Army 
or of then own Provincial or Presidency forces, the separation 

and antagonism will exist just the same between the Dckhani 

whether he be Mahomedan or Hindu, Mahrattah, Tamulian, 
Purwarree or Telinga, — and the Hindustani, whether from Oude, 
Central India or the Punjab But the more the several distinct 
races are kept apart from each other, as a general fule, the wider 
Will be their separation of feeling, and tlie greater and more per- 
manent their antagomsm There are those who have reoom- 
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mended the employment of the several races other than their 
own localities, who would, for instance, send the Sikh to the 
Dekhan, the Poorbeah to Burmah, the Mahratta to the Punjab^ 
the Bajpoot to bind, and the Goorkah to Central India , but 
such a theory, howeyer specious at fust sight, is m reality crude 
and impracticable All the evidence on this point, from those 
whose character, local knowledge, and long experience must car- 
ry most weight, tends in a country direction, and goes to prove the 
advisability ot giving the Natne force, as far as practicable, a 
provincial organization, beaiing to a certain extent the charac- 
ter of a perminent militia Ihe dread of and dislike to pro- 
tracted and distant removal from the neiglibourhood of their 
homes, is belie\ed by many to lia\e been one, and not the least, 
amongst the causes ot the recent mutiny , the Punjab Committee 
speak strongly to this point, and iilii«?trate their opinion by an 
anecdote indicating the nati\e feeling in regard to distant or, as 
it IB deemed, foreign Bcr\ice Moieoiei in the Madras Army, 
as a geneial rule, the sepoys have then f imilies with thehi, and 
a distant remove reitders it ncccs^ai j eitlier to leave their families 
behind them, dV else tlie exj)en&o attendant on thur transport 
presses very heavily on the limited means of the men and in- 
duces a feeling of di‘»content In short, whatever saendees of 
personal feeling tiie Xative stildier may be induced to make, 
from a knowledge of the advantinges of the service, fiom a senti- 
ment ol faith to his salt, or ticr^oml regai J for Ins officers, or 
under the indu£Dce of di-cipline, he has a strong and ineradica- 
ble dislike to protracted service at any long distance from his 
home and family 

These feehngs, or prejudices if you will, no Government 
would feel justified m ignonng or setting altogether aside , and 
so long as they exist, it would be impossible to employ the whole 
Native force promiscuously in any or all parts ot the Empire, 
and at the same time to maintain a contented Aimy 

On these grounds we consider that the inhabitants of the De- 
khan and Hindustan — the two great dnisional landmarks, — 
should be each employed in their respective localities, as far as 
practicable , the former, who, composed of various races, consti- 
tute the bulk of the Madras and Bombay Annies, retaining, as 
at present. Military occupation of the Dekhan, with the addi- 
tion of Sind, Cutch and Guzerat, and also, on account of their 
greater aptitude for and willingness to undertake, sea voyages, 
holding the stations in Burmah, the Straits and Aden , the 
Hindustanis ^nd Punjabis occupying the provinces at present 
attached to the Bengal Presidency, including Oude, the Pun- 
jab and Central Ihdia 

By a strict adherence to this system as a general rule, though 
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vith full and understood right and power to deviate from it oc- 
casionally, in cases of emergency, — the whole force being espe- 
cially entertained for general service, — the troops would be ren- 
dered more contented, and consequently more efficient, whilst 
the desirable separation of races and divei^^ty of feelings would 
be more surely maintained 

But whilst due and full regard is bestowed on this important 
point of local segregation, we can see no valid leason, nor is any 
satisfactory argument to be found in the evidence, why the 
whole local force should not still constitute one army, the Eu- 
ropean portion assimilated entirely , and tho nati\ e portion as far 
as practicable, in all the main ])omts oi organization, discipbne 
and equipment , the whole under the general control of one 
Commander in-Cbief with one General btaif open to the Army 
at lar^c, one code of piy and general icgulations, and one sys- 
tem ot drill and discipline the native troops circulating within 
their one Presidency oi Piovnicial limits, the Europeans availa- 
ble for service m any pait ol India Such an arrangement 
would be productive of a very considerable saving to the state, 
and would intioduce moic unity and haimon> uiiongst tlie Eu- 
ropean portion of the loico Unfortunately it is an undeniable 
fact that the separation into three distinct bodies with diffcient 
and rival interests, has been productive not ot generous emula- 
tion but of local prejudices, jealousies, bickerings and ill-fcelmg 
In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to some of the more 
than ungenerous remarks to be found in the evidence given by 
certain local officers bcfoic the CoiHinissiou Tho division of 
the force into three distinct armies is productive ot great ex- 
pense, mvolving as it necessaiily docs, the maintenance ot three 
separate bodies of General and Departmental btaff and this 
outlay 18 further increased by the natural desiie to equalize the 
advantages ot the sever d armies by giv ing a similar or proiDor- 
tional number of appointments in each, whether absolutely re- 
quired or not for any sjiecial advantage possessed by one Pre- 
sidency, IS looked upon as a grievance at the others Were there 
only one General and Departmental Staff for and open to the 
whole Army, all this jealousy would be at an end , and the sav- 
ing to Government would be very considerable 

Although there would be no real difficulties m carrying out 
this measure, it would still require to be carefully arranged 
and gradually introduced The Commander-m-Chief m India, 
although controlling and regulating the whole army in commu- 
nication with the Supreme Government, could not — ^however 
extensive and efficient m^ht be hiv establishment of Staff, — 
conduct all tho minutia) or detail in so vast and widely scatter- 
ed a force , to aid in this respect and in a measure to r^eplace 
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the present partially subordinate Commanders-m-Chief^ the 
whole Army might conveniently be divided into three C<frpB 
d^Armee^ either representing the three existing Presidencies^ 
or what we consider would be a better arrangement in many 
respects, composed, one of the troops in the Punjab and Smd 
or the Corps cTArmee of the Indus, another of the whole of the 
Pemnsula bouth of the Nerbudda, with the addition of Burmah, 
Aden and the Straits, to be designated the Corps cTArmee of 
the Dekhan, and the third the Corjjs d'Armte of Hindustan oc- 
cupying tlie valley of the Ganges and Jumna, Oude, Central 
India and Bengal Proper 

Although we own to looking upon this measure with a very 
favourable eye, we are fully aware that it is opposed to the 
views ot many able and experienced men, for whose opinions 
wo entertain the highest respect, and therctoie it is one that we 
should hesitate to pi css with any degicc of eelf-opiniatcd ur- 
gency , nor do we desire to make it an cstcntial part of our 
general scheme ot reoiganization, which could equally be ear- 
ned out with or independent of, this arrangement In fact, 
were the BuggeStiou one likely to be adopted, it would be un- 
wise to attem])t its in tiod notion until the three Aimies, as they 
at present exist, had each betn pUced upon a sound and satis- 
factory footing, when their 'imalgamation would be a matter of 
less difticulty E\cn then, with a view to prevent supersession 
it would be only juirt, as well ns prudent, to let the members of 
the old Coinpiiiy’s ‘^cimcc contiiiuc to ri&c in their respective 
Presidency Armies, at iin^ i ifc until all below the grades of 
Field Oftieers had been ab oibed 

But setting this pait of the question altogether aside, let ua 
now consider what projiortion of the force pioposed for India it 
would be necessary to assign to Bengal , as the chaotic condi- 
tion of the army of that Presidency, rciidcis it imperatively 
necessary that the fust and earliest possibL measures should be 
ad^ted in order to put that force on a satisfictory footing 

Taking only the most important political or strategical points 
along the line of the Ganges and Jumni, in Oude, Central In- 
dia and the Punjab, assigning to tlie majority a complete, but 
to a few only a demi-Bngade, the low ect number that could be 
adopted with safety would be 22 such Brigades, or 22 £uro- 
pean Regiments and 44 Native Battalions of Infantry, allowing 
a grand Garrison to each Division, of w Inch six at least would be 
required, and, in addition also to Lucknow and Agra, eight 
more European and six Native Battalions would be necessary 
But as already stated, the*Biigade at tho Presidency would re- 
quire three European Regiments, being in fact a reserve Bri- 
gade on one of the bases ot ojierations In like manner thclm- 
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portancQ of Allahabad would render it neccasary to strengthen 
that Brigade with a second Liuropean Begiment, and a Bimilarly 
strong Biigade tor the frontier, not nnmtdiatcly in advance in 
the Peshawur \ alley, but in reserve at the healthy station of 
Rawul Pmdee, ihese reinforcements would idd lour European 
B^giments to the establishment, and with si\ European Regi- 
ments in general reserve in the Hills, would ^ive a total of 40 
Regiments of Euiopcan and 50 Bittalioiis of Native Infantry 
To this foice must be added the Jiregulai or Local Corps for 
the Trans-Indus fiontier, the 3']astLin i’rovinces of Assam, Ar- 
rakan, Ac, and for Chota N»gi)orc, Oude, Bundelkund and 
llurriaiinh, as also Gooikah BuUalious for the Hill Biigades , 
these altogether cannot be calculated at less tlian dO Batta- 
lions, making a total of 40 and 80 Native Battalions 

regular and iiregular^ oi 30,000 Emopcau and 57,600 Native 
Infantry, being m the exact propoitioii of 5 to 8 Ot Cavaliy 
allowing two entire Biigadcs, each of a Regiment, of 4 Squa- 
drons, ot Europeans and the same of Natne Cavaliy, to be 
placed on the main line of comiminicaliofis, viz , at Cawopoie 
and Umballali, the latlei to be ultimately leiiioved to or con- 
nected with the hue ot lailway between Delhi and Lahore, 
giving a Squadron of Lmojican and two ot Native Cavalry to 
all tlie other Brigades and denii Bugadcs when that aim can 
be used with efieit, oi when not m im uediate viemity of a Ca- 
aalry Bugade, with a double eoiuplenient at Peshawur or Now- 
shera whichever may be decided on as the chief fiontiei sta- 
tion, and with 3 Squadiona ot each at (Jwalioi, and 3 Native 
Regiments attached to tlie IircguHi foicc, the total re- 
quired will be 3G Squadrons of 9 Regiments of Euro- 
pean, and double that piopoition of Native Cavaliy As re- 
gards the Artilleiy, a Battcr> of Horse Artilleiy w ould b« requir- 
ed for each Division of the Arm^ at least one to each Cavaliy 
Brigade, two broken up with moveable columns in Glide and 
Central India, and at lea^it tw o in gencuil reserve, making a total 
of 12 Of Field and Gaiiibon Batteucs, an aveiuge of one of 
each would be requiied for each of the 22 Brigades, one for 
each of the 8 great Gaiiisons, and 2 in general reserve, making 
a total of ^2 of each Lastly the numbei of Sapper and Miner 
Companies could not be estimated at less tlian 8, forming one 
Battalion and givmg an average of one per Division and two in 
reserve 

Of the proposed distribution of this force our readers will he 
able to form a better idea fiom the following statement, which 
will sufficiently indicate tlie principle adopts, although we do 
not presume to submit it as representing the most perfect or 
effective mode of allotment It will be oWrved however that 
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every station therein proposed, is at present occupied or has 
generally been held by an equally strong or stronger force^ 
though not always with the same proportion of liluropeans, with 
the exception of the neighbourhood of Kajmahal A glance at 
the map will show the strategic importance of this position^ at 
the elbow of the Ganges, and at the point where the E I Rail- 
way strikes the river Rajmahal itself is too unhealthy for a 
European military station, but a little above, nearer Colgong, 
about Putterghatta, an eligible site might be obtained, well rais- 
ed with rocky soil, and comparatu tly free from jungle, com- 
manding the river opposite to Carragola Ghat, from whence 
loads diverge towards Tnhoot, Eastern Bengal and Darjee- 
ling Sooner or later a Military position must be established m 
that quarter, if only for the protection of the railway property. 
Government stores, and commercial produce that must ultimate- 
ly be accumulated there, and w hilst the subject of locating the 
pioposed lorce is under consulciatioii, it might as well be taken 
up at once, whilst ground is av ulible Hurreekee, it will also 
be observed, IS coupled with Ferozepore, under the belief that 
the foimci is the point at wliuh the railway to Lahore must 
cioss, and consequently thit all the c&labli-liments at 1 eroze- 
pore will be moved thithci , it being al&o much the better strate- 
gic position, — below the junctiou of the Beas with the Sutlej 
"With the railway crossing at that point, it would become tho 
key of the Punjab It will aKo be obseived that the demi- 
Brigades in Central India, Hundelkund, Oude, Goxuckpore and 
Segowhc, Futtehgurh, and the Punjab, have all got a f^ll Bn 
gadc proportion ot Cavalry so as to render them efficient as 
light moveable columns When a Jlcf^iment i^ di'idcd between 
two stations, 6 Companies might be ibhahed at the Head 
Quarters, and 4 detached, but foi the fortified post where the 
latter would be stationed, 2 Companies might also be detached 
fiom tlio Head Quaitei Brigido ol the Division, or Veteran 
Companies might bo located thcic 
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Infy Cavj lArtiUery 


Proposed Stations 


g rt'hS g X 5 

S 03 O ^ ^ PQ 

3 ^ « 3 n O ^ 
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Qamgon of Fort William and Cal- 
cutta. 

Presidency Bngade,BaiTackporc and 
Bum-Bum, 

Colgong and Segowlie, 

Bmapore Brigade, 

Benares Brigade, 

!Lasteni Prr>nticr, 
j Bamudab, Berhampore, Ac , 


111 

1 i! 

1 1 


Pre8ldenc^ Bivision. 7 8 8 4 Si 1 5 6 2i 


European Betachments from the President} at Berham])ore, Itanoe- 
gunge and Colgong, Infantry Bepdts at Hazareebaugh and Ohazetport 
AllaJiabad (ramson and Lit \ 1( ]( 1 ( 11 

Allahabad Brigade, 2 1 I 'l 1 ll 1 

Cawnjiore Cayalr> Brigade, 4 41 

Lucknow Oamson and Cit\, 1 ] 'll 

Lucknow Brigade, 12 11 1 

Pjzabad and Gonick])ort, 1 2 2 4 a l| 1 

Seetapore and Azimghur, 1 2 2 4 i 1' 1 

Banntch, Sultaupore and Boy Ba 

reiUy, 2 ' 

Glide Division, 7 9 ' 8 14 d 6| 6' 2 


European Betachments fi om Allahabad and Lucknow at Mirzapore, 
Cawnpore and Azirnghur 



^nmiman Betachxuent from Qwalior at Jhamuo 
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Infy Oavy Artillery S 

^ I* 

Proposed Stations 

J 

;§ I Jcg’cS I'S I 

3 ^ ^ w (5 o s 

Gtoiflon and City of BeUu, 1 l! 11^ 

Delhi Brigade and Meerut Depot, 1 2 1 2 2 3 2 | 1 

Bareilly Brigade, 1 2 2 4 j 1 1 j 

Kmnaon EesericBngade &Iloorkec, 12, . * I 2 

Futtyghur, and Agra Gamson 12 12 ’id 

Agra Bng^e; 12 ( 1 1 j 

UmbalJa Cav Jrv Bngade, 14 1 

Simla, KuHSOwlie and Dugshae lie 1 

serve Brigade, ‘ 3 V , 

Moradabad, hbajehanpore and Hur- | • I 

nanali, • J 3 ’ 


Delhi Division, , 9| 9 6, 8 12 3 7 7 


European Detachments from Delhi, Agra, and the Hills, at AUighur, 
Muttra, lioorkeo and Umballa 

Gamaon and City of Balioru, 1 li [ ' ^ 

Lahore Brigade and Umntaur, 1 2 2 4 1 1 1 1 

Forozeporc or Hurrcckte Brigade 12 Ij 1 

lullunder Brigade, 12 12' 11 

Mooltan, 12’ ll 2 | 1 1 

Chumba and Kangra Keeerve Bngd 2 j 2 ' ) 


Lahore Dmsion, 


Euroi>ean Detachments fhini Lahore and the Hills at Lniritsur 
and Phillo re 

Peshawur or Nowahera Gamaon, li 1 1 i 

Peahawur or Nowghera Brigade, ij 2 ’ 2' 4 1 1 1 1 

Bawul Pindee Brigade, 2 1 [11 

Jhelum and Sealkote, 1| 2 2 4 2 2 

Trana-InduB Frontier, Derajat and ) 

Huzara, 8 8 4 


peahawur Division, 8j 4jl0j 2j 4j 4jJ 1 

European Detachmenta firom Peahawur *ind liawul Pindee at Eohat, 
Attock, Ac , 


I 1 1 1 , 

2 4. 2 2 
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The total force foi Bengal would then considt of 
40 Regiments of European Infantr}’’, 36,000 

9 „ European Cavaliy, 6,400 

2 Bngades Horae Artillery, 2,100 

8 Brigades Foot Artillery, 8,320 

8 Detachments ol Sappcis, 240 

Total Europeans, 52,060 


50 Battalions of Regulai Native Infantry, 36,000 

30 „ Jixegulii „ „ 21,600 

18 Regiments of li regular Cavalry, 10,800 

6 Batteries oi Native Aitillciy, 900 

76 Details of Gun 1,140 

8 Companies ol Minci-^, 600 


71,240 

A force of the foregoing strength and composition, located oo, 
the principle above piopo'^ed, vvitli its base on the seaboaid, a 
strong reserve force in the icai ot its most exposed frontier, all its 
mam stations m coinmuiiK ition with each other, eithci by rail, 
rivci 01 good militaiy loads, would, we conceive, be fully equal 
to any exigencies likely to iiiao At the same time, tliat it is 
not unnecessarily niuncious will be sutfi leutiy evident by a 
comparison with the foicc stitioncd in the same localities prior 
to the Mutinj, wliicli, though vvtakti in Euiopcaiis, was much 
more foimidable in ns iiitive poition , and also by a reference 
to the suggestions laid bcfoie the Commission by tho'ie in a posi- 
tion to offer sound opinions, and who have gone into the subject 
in any degree of detail 

Thus, for instance, for the Bengal Piesidency alone 
Ihe Co\iMibsiOM.us roconunend an average of about 50,000 
Europeans and 100,000 Natives 
The Goveknoi Geni i vt recommends 45 Regiments of Eu- 
ropean and 50 of NitJvc Infintry 13 of European Caval- 
ry, besides Nativ^cs, and 13 Bngades or 78 Batteries and 
26 Reserve Companies of Aitillcry 
Lord Ellenboeough, suggests in round numbers, 60 Regi- 
ments of European Infantry, and 25 of Cavalry, besides 
Artillery and Natives 

Major General Birch, Military Secretary, recommends 68 
Regiments of European and 57 of Native Infantry, 21 of 
European and 45 of Natn|p Cavalry , 12 Hors6 and 65 Field 
Batteries of Artillery with 15 Rfeserve Companies 
Major General Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, proposes 
45 Regiments of Europeans and 56 of Native Infantry, 12 
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llogiinents of European and 12 of Native Cavalry ,44 Bat- 
teiies ot II 018 C and Field Artillery with 30 Reserve Com- 
j)aiiies 

CoLONi-L Ma^iiew, the Adjutant Geneial of the Army, re- 
commends in round numbers 40,000 Infantry, 8000 Caval- 
ry and 10,000 Aitillery all Europeans, with 60,000 Native 
Infantry and Cavalrv 

Major General Tuckfk, formerly Adjutant General, pro- 
poses a force of from 40,000 to 50,000 Europeans, includ- 
ing 5,000 Light Horse, and from 80,000 to 100,000 Native 
Troops 

The Punjab Commihee recommend 54,000 Europeans and 
136,000 Natl^C8 ol sorts 

IMator GFNruvr S CoiroN, suggests 40,000 European 
and 60,000 ^ati\e Infantry, exclusive of other arms 

Major Gi-mim Siu IIapry Sm it u, recommends a force 
of 31 Euiopein and GO ^lativo llegimenta of Infantry, 8 
Luiopcin and >0 Native Ilcgiuitntd ot airy, 20 Bat- 
teries of lloisc and 47 ot Field Artillery exclusive of Siege, 
Garn&on, ahd Kcsei\e Companies 

Major Genlral Mom( OMraic, inoposes an establishment 
of 27,000 Eujopean and 80,000 Native Infantry , 3000 Eu- 
ropean and 12,000 JSatne Cualiy, 6000 European and 
2600 Native Aitillci^, 300 Eiiiopean and 1000 Native 
Sappeis 

CoiONEL Blhj rov, locommcnds 40 llegiments of European 
Infantry, 12 of Ca\ahy, and 10,000 Artillery, with 24,000 
Native Cavalry and 40,000 Native Infantry 

Thus it will be evident that, wliitever may be the defects of 
our scheme, judged by the must comjietent authorities on the 
subject, we have not over-estimated the amount of force re- 
quired 

Our plan, however, although considerably below the numerical 
average of the above reeommcndatioas, icprcsents toleiably fair- 
ly the mean of the difteeent proportions suggested for Europeans 
and Natives 

The quota of troops wo ^ ould propose to allot to Madras is 
based to a consideiable extent on the recommendations given 
by Lord Ilarns, the late Governor, and Sir Patrick Grant, the 
Commander in-Chief, with a slight increase to the European and 
a considerable deciease in the native portion of the foice The 
principle followed should be similar to that adopted in the pre- 
ceding statement of the proposet^ allotment of the Bengal force, 
except that a larger propoition of natives should be allowed 
for the Madras Brigades, of which one-half should be di- 
vided into demi-Bngades 01 with only a wing or rather eix 
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Companies of Europeans to one and a half or two Regiments of 
^ Native Infantry , the Cavalry should be somewhat more massed 
together^ and the proportion of Native Cavalry smaller , but then 
it must be taken into consideration that a large and efficient irreg- 
ular force of both Infantry and Cavahy, is still in existenccj 
and with reference to political conditions and to the good service 
rendered by a portion of that force during the late Mutiny, we 
infer that it will be maintained The Artilleiy poi tion, however, 
might advantageously be allowed to die out , of couine wc al- 
lude to the Hyderabad Contingent, composed of 4 Regiments of 
Cavalry and 6 of Infantry llie Madias Aimy at present is 
oi^ganized on a someuliat ex trav ngant scale, m five permanent 
DiviMons with four Iield, I) i ‘Strict or Subsidiary loiccs Eor 
the proposed allotment, four Divisions would be amply sufficient, 
and th^se are cleaily luaikcd out by natural and political land- 
marks 

The eatabhfchment proposed by Loid Hams for the Mad- 
ras Pretidency consists ot J4 Regiments of European Infan- 
try, 4 of Cavalry, and 36 Batteries of Horse and Foot Artillery, 
Field and Reserve, with a Nati\e foiceasat present Sir Patrick 
Grant suggests only 13 Regiments ot Infantiy, 3 of Cavalry 
and 43 Batteries of Artillery, Horse, Field and Reserve, but he 
would inciease the J^ative force The Governor General sug- 
gests 12 Regiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry and 48 Batteries 
of Artillery of all sorts 

The allotment we would jiroposefor Bombay, based on the same 
principles as those which regulated thepioposed establishment of 
Madras, will be shewn in the following statement As at Calcut- 
ta, so at Kuriaehee, we would have a com 2 >lete European Bri- 
gade of 3 Regiments of Infantry with Artillery, available for ser- 
vice whenever required , this Brigade by the aid of Steamers might 
in a day or two be thrown on any part of the West coast of the 
Dekhan, between Surat and Bombay, or lu a short time convey- 
ed to Aden, Persia or Egypt if recjuired The two spare Com- 
panies for each Regiment would suffice for the Gamson 
of Kurrachee, when the Brigade vv as withdrawn, and generally 
might spare two Companies for the Citadel at Hydrabad 
The climate of Kui-rachee is salubrious and well-suited to the 
European constitution, but foiagc is scarce, so that any large 
force of Cavalry could not be located tliere except at heavy ex 
pense Major General Jacob was so strongly impressed with its 
advantages in a strategic, political and sanatory point of view, 
that he recommended the permanent maintenance of 10,000 
European troops there In the location of the remainder of 
the proposed establishment for this Presidency, we have been 
guided by the recommendations of Lord Elphinstone, Sir 
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H Soxnorset, Colonel Green, tlie Adjutant General, and Sir 
Bartle Frere 


Proposed Stations 

Infan 

trj 

Uaial 

Artillerj 

r 

Eujopean Battalion I 

Native Regulars 
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1 
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1— 1 
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1 

European Squadron 
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Gamson Battery 

Native Batter> 
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Bombay Gan ison and Inland, 

1 

2 





1 

1 



Poona Gamson, 

1 

1 





1 

1 



Poona Bng ulc, 

1 

5 




1 

1 

1 


1 

Knrkee Cavalrv Brigade, 




1 

i 

1 





Belgaum and SattA^, 

1 




4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

AhmednnggnT and bbolapoie, 

V 



2 

1 

1 

2l 2 



Malligaum, Kolapore and Bharwai, 
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2 

1 2 








Aden, 

1 

'S 

1 
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Bomba j Division, 


15 

l2 

8 

12 

4 

1 

6 

7 


2 

Kurrachee Gamson and Brigade, 

3 

2 




1 

2 

2 


1 1 

Hyderabad, 


1 



2 




1 


Jacobabatl, 



2 


8 




1 


D^esa and Raj( ote, 

1 

3 


3 

4 

1 

1 

1 



Ahmedabad andBtoacli, 

1 

3 


1 

2 


2 

1 


1 

Baroda, Surat, Dhurrunipoor, &,c , 


2 

2 




1 

1 



Sind and Guzemt Dn I'^ion 

5 

11 

1 4 

4 

lb 

2 

C 

5 

2 

2 

Total, 

10 

|2()) (i 

12 

1 

' C12 

12 

2 

4 


The catablishment i)iopOfccd bj Loid l^lphiustone is 9 Repji- 
xnents of Infantry, 2 of C'lN'iln, 24 Hattcnes of Artillery of 
sorts, a Company of Sappers, and 3 Comj)ani€3 of African Artil- 
lery, with a Native force of 25 Begulir llcgiments of Infantry, 
9 of Irregular Ca^al^v and 5 Coni])anics of Sappers, besides 
Irregular Infantry, Police and the Marine Battalion 

Sir Henry Somerset recommends 15 Regiments of Infantry, 
3 of Cavalry, 33 Battaliodh of Artillery of sorts, a Battalion of 
500 Sappers and a Company of 800 Military Tram, all Euro- 
peans, with 39 Regiments of Native Infantry, 3 uf Cavalry, and 
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a Battalion of Native Sappers But he calculates in this pro- 
portion foi the permanent occupation of Kajpootana^ Meywar 
and Mnhva by ihe Bombay Army, which we have suggested — 
and we think not without good reason — should revert to the 
Bengal force 

Colonel Giecn proposes an establishment of 16 Regiments of 
European Infantry , 4 of Cavalry, and 32 Batteries ot Artillery, 

4 Companies of Sippers, with a Native force of 30 Regiments 
of Infantry and 6 of Cavalry, with 12 Companies of Sappers, but his 
scheme is nlso based on the idea that Central India would re- 
main with the Bombay Army 

Sir Bartlo Frere’s scheme is the most moderate of all, being 
confined to 8,500 European Infantry, 500 Cavalry and 3,500 
Artiller} , with 28,800 Native Infantry, 7500 Native Cavalry, 
700 Artillery and 500 Sappers. 

Our plan repi events an average of the proposed European es- 
tablishments, but i reduction ol the Native toicc beyond all the 
other j)lans 

The ucvt coiifcidciation is the piopoition of Line and Local 
troo]3» to be allotted to each Presidency , ancf this must depend 
chiefly on the propoition of Regular ^(atlvc Infantry Battalions 
allotted to each, with the gencial necessity for a larger propor- 
tion of Luiopeans m the Bengal Aiiuy than at the otlier Pre- ^ 
sidcncKs 

In Bengal it is proposed to maintain 50 Battalions of Native 
Infantry, which, absoiuing 50 existing Cadres of officers, would 
leave 30 Cadres available for 15 Euiopean Regiments, or a 
proportion of 3 European to 10 Native Battalions To com 
plete the complement of 40 European Regiments, 25 Line Corps 
would be required for Bengal, giving the relative proportions of 

5 to 3 30 Irregular or Local Battalions must be added chiefly 

for fiontier duties 

Of C ivaliy there are 9 Regiments requiied of this number 5- 
Local Corps aiieady exist TSut of the 5 Royal Regiments pro- 
posed for all India, if one is assigned to each of the PieSidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, there will only remain 3 tor Bengal, for 
which Presidency one more Rtgunent is still required But at 
Madras (here is a surplus piopoition of this arm in the local force, 
and 2 Regiments or Cadres of ofheerc might be transferred at once 
to Bengal to regulate the proportion and complete the wants of 
the latter Presidency This measure, which has been already 
under consideration more than once, could complete the establish- 
ment required for Bengal The proportion of 2 Natives to one 
European renders 18 Regiments of* Irregular Cavalry requisite, 
which would not give one ^troop too many The existing 12 
Battalions of Local Artillery converted into 8 Brigades on the 
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Royal Bysteoi, together with 2 Royal Brigades, would furnish 
the requirements of that arm A Baitabon of 8 Companies of 
Sappers and Miners would complete the required establishment 
At Madras 44 Battalions ot Native lufantiy, as proposed, 
would leave 14 Cad7eso£ ofGcers available for 7 European Re- 
giments , to which lattei 7 Bine Regiments would ha\e to be add* 
ed to complete the proposed establishment of 14 

Of Cavalry the 6 Cadres ot officeis remaining after the transfer 
of 2 to Bengal, would suffice lor 3 Regiments of European 
Light Horse, which with one of Diagoons would gi\e the total 
ot 4 proposed The fact of the Hyderabad Contingent witJi 4 
Regiments ol N itive Ca\alry being so intimately mixed up with 
the force of the Midi as Pic&idency, would reiidci the lull com- 
plement ot Iiregulai Cx\aliy unnecessary and it might be reduc- 
ed Irom 8 to 6 Keguucut'^, gning the bin plus to Bombay, where 
tins arm would be moie icquiicd 1 or the same reason, the 
pioportiou of Iiiegulai Inlautiy need not be large , 4 Battalions 
would buffiLG, leaving 6 available lor Bonibiy 

The 7 Midras and the 5 Bombay B ittaliona might be orga- 
nized as 8 Brigades, 4 foi ^1 idias and 3 tor Bombay, being com- 
posed ot officers e:tclu»i\cl) belonging to thur respective Pre- 
sidencies, the 5th Biigulc loi Madi is being composed of Mad- 
ras and Bombay Olhccis in the respective proporti ins of 2 lo 1 
A Battalion ot 6 Companies ot bip[)t.is and 4 Batteries ot Na- 
tive AitiUciy would complete the cstabhalimcnt icquiied tor 
Madras 

Ihe Bombay complement of 26 Native Battalions of Infintr}, 
with the Maimc Bittilion lull} ulhteied is piopo*«cd, would ab- 
soib 27 Cadres ot offieei-*, leaving 8 av iilible loi 4 Local Eu- 
ropean Rigimeuts 0 Line Rtgimeiits woiihl be leiiiuied in ad- 
dition to complete tlie suggested compknneut ot Europeans, 
and 6 Local oi lirtgulu Regnuciits would be alto iv ul ible 
Ot Cavalry the 3 existing Native Ih giuiLiits would tuiuish 3 
Cadres of officeis, an I a loiiith Cadre — the only iturei'-eie 
quiied by tlie pioposed aiiingeixKiits — inieht be foimt.il tiom 
the whole of that aim it the tliiec PicMtleuLies tiin would com- 
plete tho quota foi 2 Euiopeau Regiment'., and a Diagoon Re- 
giment would have to be added, 8 Kcgiiueuts of Iiregulara 
would also be available 

The Aitillery aiiangcment has been alicadv suggested, to 
which a Battalion ot Ro}al Aitillciv would be aided 2 Com- 
panies ol Native Artillery and 4 ot bippers would complete 
tho proposed ostabliffiiiieiit 

The proposed allotment* and pio|oiion‘A at lb^' >^01 oral Pie- 
Bidencies will be seen at a glance in the ioiiowmg Abstiact 
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Numcncally the Ab«t5r»ct will stand as follows 
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Another impovtant question as regards the organization of the 
Native portion of the force, which — though not put before the 
Commission as a special subject of repoit, — was fully entered 
into m the evidence taken, is in its extended sense, whether it is 
better that Native Corps should be homogeneous as to race, 
tribe or caste, and laiscd in and recruited from particular dis- 
tricts, or whether they should be composed of different races or 
castes Vnd recruited from a wider area without reference to any 
special locality On this point opinions differ widely, and it 
appeals to be one of 8e\eral instances in which the adoption of 
one peremptory rule for the whole army would be very objec- 
tionable Were there no antecedents or gxisting arraggements 
to be considered, w e should look upon the plan of homogeneous 
corps as decidedly the best, provided thc^^e were of different races 
and no one cl u>s of Regiments in marked numerical preponde- 
rance Corps thus constituted could not combine more than the 
most composite bodies have done under the old system, and tlie 
combination of a lew such Coips, isolated and separated in creed 
and interests from the rest of the foicc, would be compara- 
tively harmless On this system, if nece^frary, race could be 
more effectually pitted against race, the giand principle ofDwide 
et Impera could be more easily and completely carried out, and 
general combination would be much less probable or feasible 
than in an a^my composed of similarly consututed composite 
R^ments , 

Homogeneous Regiments raised from particular districts and 
with a certain Loom character would possess more esprit de 
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toTp* And internal harmony than could be expected from compo- 
Bite bodies, the Corps would naturally become to a greater ex- 
tent the home of the men, and the service rendered more popu- 
lar and desirable Lastly, it would admit of the introduction of 
a system of messing which, on service at least, would be highly 
beneficial, a sad loss of time resulting from the existing system 
of mdividuil cooking, or even iirccaiious messing m sinall groups. 

But with all these advantairos attached to the system, we 
should doubt the piiidenco of adojiting it geneially throughout 
the army, were such a measure pi'at tiL ah ie, which it is not at 
present The existing armies of Madras and Bombay are and 
always have been composed of composite Regiments, with the 
area of the w hole Dckhan *or their recruiting guards, and any 
extensi\ e or sudden change in this re^^iect might be attended 
with much mcoineiiicnoc, and be rccoii ed with dislike or sus- 
piLion In the new Bengal Aimv, however, such a system 
might be introduced to a ceitiun extent with considerable advan- 
tage , the foice con&isting ot about onc-half homogeneous and 
the other h df composite Bittilions In tlie latte i moreover a 
proportion might consibt cxponmeutally of composite Regiments, 
composed oi homogeneous Companies, os an expemnenf this 
plan has been tiicd in the Guide Corps and to a ceitain extent 
in some of the Punjab Regiments, and undoubtedly has some 
advantages , but on the whole we look upon the jiurely honiogene 
OU8 or entirely composite coi ps as prcfeiable Still, as observed by 
the Punjab Committee, theie is an advantage in a variety of 
aysteras, and on this ground we would suggest a few coriis being 
organized on this system 

Under these cii cuinstances we would suggest that of the 60 
Native Regular Battalions pioposed for Bengal, 8 should be 
exclusively composeii^ of Sikhs, 8 of Mahoniedans, and 8 of 
Hindus 8 to be composite Battalions, with homogeneous Com- 
panies, and 18 perfectly composite Battalions, but with no class 
greatly preponderating Amongst the several homogeneous Corps 
of the same faith, dilFerences might still exist , lor instance the 
8 Maliomedan Corjis might comprise two Trans-Indus Soonee 
and two Sheah — Beloooh and Kuzilburh — Battalions, with one of 
Ronghurs , the Sikh Battalions might include one or two Muz- 
bee and one !Malwah Sikh Battalion, of the 8 Hindu Battalions 
one might be composed of Rah tore Rajpoots, 2 of Oude Rajpoots, 
1 of Dinahs, 1 of Bundeclahs, 1 of Goojurs, and 2 of Jilts In 
the mixed Corps, one-fourth might be composed of Mahomedans, 
one fourth Rajpoots, one-fourth low caste Hindeoa as Aheers, 
Gwallahs, &c , and the remaining fourth, according to locality 
of enlistment, to consist of Sikhs, Bundeelahs, Passees, Bheels, 
Mhairs, Mahrattas, and, if procurable, Native Chnstians, but 
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pnly ono of these classes in a Kegiment, so that no one class 
should either pieponderate or be in a minority No l^rahminB to 
be admitted into the seivice, and no degraded dosses, the em- 
ployment of winch would conduce towards bunging the service 
into disrepute 

With a force so greatly reduced in numbers as th'it now pro- 
posed, a much better selection of recruits might be obtained 
than was lorraerly the case, and it would be the fault of the 
Commanding oflicers if any men were wanting m physical quali- 
fication for tlie service 

To reader military employment more desirable, and also to 
obtain a surer hold upon tlie men through the medium of their 
families and homes, every Corps might Inve permanent Hoad 
Quaiters, with a space of giound n«-]gncd foi the erection of 
houses for the men’s families , and to induce the latter to settle 
there — but ever to accompany the Battilion on the march — the 
periodical reliefs miglit he so arrangc<l that every fourth turn 
might bring each ]iUtihon ha« k to it^ own Head Quarters 
This arrangement would futlicr hi f iciiitittil by foiming Regi- 
ments of two RTtlalions*, iai‘*c(l, it not both ot tltc same ciafrs, at 
least fiom the same iix ililv Ihcie would be other advantages 
attendant on this meodUic os rcgaidb the 1 uropcan o&ccrs, who 
would thus be brought moie into as&iimlation with the establish- 
ment of European Regiments, and a better arrangement of ab- 
sentees would be thus obtained 

Of the Irregular Ini iiitry a certain proportion, including 6 
Goorkha, 2 Blieel, 1 Mug, 1 Mlur, and also probably 1 Bun- 
deelah and 1 Passce Batt ihoii'* woiikl be necessarily homogene- 
ous, but the remainder all coinpoMte 

The Irregular Cav dry like the Infantry might be partly ho- 
mi^cneous and paitl^ composite 

The recent order disbanding the remaining fragments of the 
majority of the leguLir Regiments th it weie more or less impli- 
cated in the Mutiny has Iclt only 16 Battalion^ existing , these 
with the Kelat-i-Ghilzie and fShckavvattic Battilions might lorra 
the foundation of the 18 composite Battilions, which might be 
completed from the Regiments of Loodiana and Peiozepoie, the 
4 Sikby 2-t Punjab and 2 Gwalioi Reginicnl'i, which would also 
form the foundation for the remaining S2 Battalions required , 
selection being made with refcicme to race and locality, and 
all men physicalh or by chaiuctci unhtud lor the service being 
discharged As these Battalions weie formed, the various Le- 
vies jm^ht be got iid of, by discharge or absorption into the 
Police mree Of the Irregular Corp**, 6 at least should be Goor- 
Jehas with their Head Quarters m the Hills, lor which, including 
the 66tb Begimcnt« 3 Native Infantr> and the 4th Sikh Infan- 
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try, the requiaite nucleus exists, and probably a sufficient 
strength, only requiiing weeding and adjustment. 6 more Bat* 
taliODs would be required for the Trans-Indus frontier, which 
might be selected from the Punjab Corps formerly performing 
this duty , these to be all composite , 6 would be wanteil for the 
South Eastern frontier including Assam, Sylhet, Arrakan, Dac* 
ca, Chittagong, &c These, with the exception of the Mug 
Battalion in Arrakan, miglit all be composite, and 4 already ex- 
ist 6 more Battalions would be i equired for Central India, of 
which 2 Bhcel and 1 IMhair Battalions exist, and 6 more would 
be loquisite for Oude, Cliota Nagpore and Humana 

For the proposed llcgiments of Irregular Cavalry, 7 of the 
old estabhdiment remain which, with the 5 Sikh Kegiments, 
3 of Hodson’s Korso, tJie 2 ^lahratta Bcgiments and the 
Moultancc, Rohilkhund, Allcxnndei’s, Meade’s and Majne’s 
Horse, would complete the establishment required 

The Punjab Aitilleiy Companies including the Peshauur 
and Huzara Mountain Tiains with the Assam Company would 
form the 6 Native Batteries rcqiined 

At Madras the fust ineasiuo requisite is to stop recruiting, 
and to reduce the Kegnuents to the required strength tho 
existing 52 Battalions 44 would remain as Regulars and 4 might 
be counted into Iiicgular^, leaving 4 to be absorbed All the 
Hindustanees, about 3000 in number, might ad\antngcously be 
discharged or transferred to Bengal As an expciiment, of the 
44 Regular Battalions 4 might he rendered homogeneous, 4 
composite with homogeneous Companies, and 36 retained entire- 
ly composite, as at piesent 

Of the proposed 6 Iriegular Cavaliy Corps, the existing 
Light Cavalry and Beatson’s Horse would suffice to complete 
tJbe required establishment Ihc former might be gradually 
converted by giving them an Irregular uniform and equipment 
m the first instance, and when tlie foiraatum of the European 
Cavalry was sufficiently advanced, they might be converted en- 
tirely into Irregulars, being liberally dealt with, retaining 
their existing claims to pension, and receiving the available 
horses at a low value, payable by gradual deduction from their 
increased pay 

The existing Madr&s Golunda/ Battalion would more than 
suffice for the 4 Native Batteries proposed to be retained 

At Bombay in like manner recruiting might be stopped at 
once, and the Hindustanees amounting to about 13,000 got rid 
of by transfer or discharge Of the 29 existing, Battalions of 
Infantry, 26 — the original complement — would be required for 
the new establisliment, whilst the Irregular Battalions would 
be met by tlie incorporation of the 2 Regiments of JacoVs Rifles, 
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the Kandeish Bheel Corps, the Sawunt Warrce And the Kntch 
Legion The Bclooch Battalions might be incorporated — 2 m 
the Bombay and 1 in the Bengal Kegular Corps For the 8 
liegimente of Cavalry proposed lor Bombay, there are aiaila- 
ble the 3 Regiments of bind Horse, the Poona, Guzerat and 
Mahratta Horse, with the three existing Regiments of Light 
Cavaliy, which on their conversion should meet the same liberal 
treatment as suggested in the case of the Madras Cavalry 

The Aitillery could ol course be supplied from the existing 
Golundaz Battalion, any efficient suiplus liom this body or from 
the Madras Golundaz, to ha\e the ojiiion ot transfer to the In- 
fantry 

The Sepoys in the Madras and Bombay Annies, and those 
of the Bengal Army whom it his been decided to retain, would 
bo entitled to retain all the advantages they already pObsess m 
icgard to length ol 8cr\ice, pay and pension, but e\ery man 
entering hereattei bhould be enlisted foi ten years, subject to 
re enlistment, as a la\ our — not as a right, for a second period ot 
ten years, and again fur a thud ’'iinilai period if plijsically per- 
fectly fit for a(?ti\e serMcc, aftci which the fact ot thiity \ears 
good service should entitle him to j cusion , but no other retiring 
pensions to be granted eveept lui wounds receiied on service 
All should be enlisted ioi gcncial sciiice 

Altliough due consideration should be un aiiauly shown to- 
wards the religious feelings ot the >»ati\e Armi, caste should 
be Ignored wherever it inteileied witli diiti I o prevent any 
misconception on this point, no reciiiit should be admitted into 
the senicc unless picpaied in piceencc of the B ittahon to dnuk 
lioQi a Bheestee^s mussuek, to eook and eit his iooil with clothes 
and accoutrements on, and to handle spade and pickaxe m dig- 
ging a trench llic Articles ot Wii lor the Natne Army should 
be re\i8cd and simplihcd, the code ot di-eipliiie lendered more 
btrict, and the fullest penalties not onlj aw uded but earned out 
in the cases ol mutiny, coinbmition oi dcNcition 

But above all, — and ou this luea^uie the clhLicncy of the 
futuie ^Native Aimy must clucdy depend, — ih^ power ol the 
Luropcan officers m iti\e Coips must be increased, that of the 
Commanding officers bting laigclj cvtciidcd i he native sol- 
dier can only bo ruled by the tear ot pifhiglmient and the hope 
of reward For a Commanding offi-ccr poweiless to confer either 
the one or the other, he li is neither rC'^peet or regard In for- 
mer days deep lespect, implnit obedience and sincere devotion 
#0 his officerds, were the cliaract eristic features of the sepoy, but 
m those days the Commanding officei was nearly absolute , he 
could dog or dischaige, as he could also promote any man , ho 
was the Malik, the Cluef of the military body, who looked up 
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to him and to him alone for reward oi^ punishment We have 
no reason to believe that this power was generally abused, but 
we know that the system was suitable and that it worked ad* 
mirably As the European and centralizing systems were gra- 
dually introduced, the power of the ComiinindiDg ofticor passed 
away, and with it the respect and regard of the men We no 
longer heaid of the sepoy exposing his own life to shu Id his 
offacer from the chance of nijiny, or of the Natne Comiiiiseion- 
ed officers of the highest cabtes beanng the body of their de- 
ceased Commandei to the gra\e, which was common enough in 
the olden days of the Bengal Army 

Let the old powers be restored, do away entirely with Regimen- 
tal Courts Mirtial in >atiic coipa, but as'»ign to the Command- 
ing officer the lull punitive powers hcretofoie exercised by that 
tiibunol Give the Commanding otiiccr povici to discharge any 
man under 10 yeais’ senue, without fuither reUience or ap- 
peal, only forwarding a statement to Head Quarters of the rea- 
sons for such a meosiuc, the di^ch iigc of men above ten years' 
service rcituiring only the sanction of the officer commanding 
the Brigade, and if above iGycirs* sei v ice or a non conimis 
sioned officer, that of the Geuei d officei commanding the Divi- 
sion Let him have the entue c mtrnl of promotion and degrada- 
tion of all grades below that of ^sative Commissioned Officer, 
and for and in those giades let Ins recommend itions meet due 
attention iiom 1J( id Quarteis 

If such pawn's vv Cl c not ahii‘*ed in lonncr day theie is less 
probability of ^uch occuiring now, when a higher tone of moia- 
lity and a cleaicr sense ol light ai^d vviong pervade the class of 
European commissioned officers llio chinoes would be fur- 
ther reduced by a caieful selection ol C’oinnianding officers, and 
by the summaiy removal horn cominand of those who manifest- 
ed incapacity oi displayed evident injU'^tico 

Another impoitaiit question icm uus foi consideration, and that 
is — the best mode of providing foi the Staff duties of the army, 
including the appointments to lircgnlai'coips and to Politic il 
or other Civil employ Ihis question is intimately mixed up 
with tliat of the lequisite permanent cst ibh-bments foi Kegu- 
lar Corps 

We are not of tlufse who would advocate the formation of -a 
separate Staff Coips which vve firmly believe must involve con- 
siderable and unnecessary expense vvitli very gicat inconve- 
iiicuce and dissatisfaction Jv either ai( vve of tliose who consi- 
der lliat the employment of Rcgimenlal officers on Staff or Cf- 
mI employ is objectionable, jnovidin^ that llic efficiency of Re- 
giments IS not impaired by their absence, or m other words if the 
establishment ol officers is sufficient to meet this dram The 
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Brigade, Division and Army Staff are all calculated to render 
an officer better fitted for ultimate command , employment with 
Irregular corps gives the junior officers earlier clmnces of inde- 
pendent charge and accustoms them to responsibility , many of 
the duties connected with the Department of Public Woiks are 
not bad training for the professional duties m the field, and the 
lievenue Survey and Political Department afford opportunities 
of ocq^uiring a knowiedge oi the country and people that may 
be invaluable in after life JMorcover, an army is all the better 
ior having prizes to oilei ns stimulants to study and preparation 
Wo admit that injury lus been inflicted on the service by de- 
nuding Kegiments of olhcers for Staff situations, and also that 
in many cases the gener.il ciaMug for Staff employ created a 
distaste for Regimental duty, but not with the best men 
Taken altogetliei we firmly believe that on the old sj stem the 
advantages couutei balanced the cmIs, and that much of the lal- 
tei might be ob\iated or remedied 

The simplest plan, it ajipcais to u<, would be to fix the mi- 
nimum establishment lequisite for Regimental duty in both 
Luropeanand Kfltiie Coips, allowing a margin for absentees on 
furlough and temporanh di taclicd duties, and then, if an\ offi- 
cer of that establishment was appointed to the perm incut btafi, 
civil 01 mihtarj , let liiiu be setonded at onee, Ins n tme borne 
on the Regimental Rolls as Siipei numeral v, and t. piomotioa 
made in lus place On \ leating lus aiq)oiutmv.nt — U b\ pionio- 
tiou to a higher giade — he would return to Jus corps taking up 
the higher step, it iiiulci othci ciieumbtances, lliwvould be a 
superuumeiary with tlis R gniient until suine otlici ofheei of 
tJie same giadc got an a|>p(.>iutmeut, oi a casualty occuned 
There might be some objeition to can j mg out this an i ige- 
luent amongst the Field offiecie, as the ^nondtug \ ]iinior Major 
might "i\c undue promotion in putieular corp*« , but in the 
giadca of Capum and J^>ubaltern the aiiangement would, vve 
think, answci adniiiublj 

We have alitadj jiiopo^eJ to form Luiopcm Kegiinents of 
10 Companies, and >. lUvc Regiments ot i Bittilioas or 
Id Companies, by doubling up two exi&ting CW/ca ot officcis 
This plan would give — e\iluNi\c of the (. oloncls — 2 Licutt- 
nant Colonels, 2 Majors, 14 Capt uns, 25 LieuiOiiant-’ and 10 
Knslgns per Reguucut !Nu\v loi u Liuopeau Ri gunent of 10 
Companits, allowing lor a depot in 1 ngiaud and another in 
India, 2 Licutcuint Colonels, 2 Major-^ 12 Captains, 24 Ijicute- 
nants and 12 Rnsigus would be quite sufiit leiit affoiding4 ofhccis 
per Company, which ought to give suth^-ient luaigm tor Regi- 
mental btafi and abaentecs 

In like manner for a Native Rtguntm of 2 Battalions the 

SlkPTEMREri, IS'i9 - ^ 
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4 field officers with 10 Captains and 20 Lientei^ants would be 
ample, allowing a Commandant, Becond in Command, 2 StaiF 
and one Officer per Company to each Battalion, with 5 to spare 
for absentees. To the Native Kegunents no Ensi^s should be 
attached , all officers of that grade doing duty with the Euro- 
pean Ee^ments, whence, as vacancies occurred in either Euro- 
pean or Native Regiments, the senior Ensigns should be pro- 
moted provided they had passed a prescribed examination, not 
only in their drills and exercises, but in a knowledge of the du- 
ties of a Company either European or Native, with a moderate 
acquaintance with at least one language 

In like manner a European Ca\ airy Regiment might consist 
of 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 Captains and 20 Lieute- 
nants, that complement being sufficient for 8 Regimental and 2 
Depot Troops, allowing four Commandants, second in Com- 
mand, Regimental Stan, and 4 Officers per Squadron, with a 
liberal margin for absentees It is not pioposcd to allow in future 
any Cornets to the Ca^ airy, under the impression that it would 
be a far better arrangement if, instead of appointments for this 
branch being made direct at home without reference to special 
qualification or fitness, all aacancies were filled up by selec- 
tion from amongst the junior Lieutenants of the other branche<«, 
or from the senior Ensigns of the Infantry , none being admis- 
sible who could not pass a satisfactory oideal in riding and 
swordsmanship as well as in the other branches requisite for 
promotion to a Lieutcnantcy This arrangeineut would at any rate 
insure pnyeical efficiency , and a similar tcot, with the addition 
of a tolerable knowledge of the languages, should be imperative 
for entrance into the Irregular Cavalry also 

These reduced establishments would afford a considerable 
body of Officers, Captains and Subalterns for the Staff* and for 
employment with Irregular Corps 
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Hie Ca^ airy estabUehmcnts of the three PresSQenciefi will be 
bettei calculated to^etiier, aa they would require a certain 
amount of amalgamation to cat ry out the proposed scheme 


Present 

Establish- 

ment 

Giades 

European 

Regiments 

Surplus 

Deficien- 

cy 

21 

Colonel- 

10 

10 


21 

Lieut Colonels 

22 



21 

Majors 

22 

1 


1 

147 

Captains 

110 ' 

1 

37 


273 

Subaltenis 

220 

.53 



The foregoing statcnicnta exhibit, exclusive of the Colonels, 
a surplus of 530 Captains and 673 Subalterns, or a total of 1203 
Officers a\ ailable lor Staff and detached employ 

Now the Irregular Coip& would absoib a considerable propor- 
tmu of tins surjdu'*, as, to lender them really efficient, they would 
require a much Jargei comideinent of Euiopean Officers than 
has heretofore been allowed Theie is no greater fallacy than 
to suppose that, because Irregular Corps have generally had on- 
ly 3 or 4 Officers attached, such a complement is sufficient, 
or, as some luA c gone the length of stating, that Corps thus im- 
perfectly officeied arc better than Hcgiments with fuller comple- 
ments If this menns anything, it must mean that a larger comple- 
ment must be objectionable Now we believe that the mam 
question of efficiency is dependent on a sufficient complement of 
ICuropean Officeis moic especially on service, and the utter 
inefficiency of the Bengal ]\Iiitinccr Begiments when dcpiived of 
their Buiopean leaders altliough in many cases all forms of 
discipline and manocu^^ea weie retained, and the armaments and 
equipments were unchanged, goes far to j^rove the correctness 
of our opinion Are we so soon to forget the warning voice of 
Sir Charles Napici fiom the field of Meanec, wherjjin his report of 
that action, he so strongly expressed himself in the following me- 
morable words’ “I hope your Lordship will pardon me for 
‘ mg that the want of European Officets m the Native Regi- 
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* mentd at ono period endanj^ered, tlie success of the action Tho 
‘ sepoy 13 a biave and excellent soldier, but he requires to be led 
^ on m certain mo\cment^, and as he looks to his European 
^ Officer, if he misses him, the j^rcatesUdanger arises — three times 
‘ I saw them retreat, evidently because their Offacers had fallen, 

* and when anothei appeared and rdhed them, they at once 
‘ followed him boldly rhi&, my Lord, accounts foi the great 
‘ number of European officers killed and wounded in proportion 
‘ to the whole 1 am sure that in ob^’crving a defect in 
‘ the formation of the Company’s troops, the effect of which 
‘ might have been so sciious, 1 shall uotbe deemed piesumptuous 
‘ 01 impertinent ” 

Sir II Somerset, the Commander ui-CIiief at Bombay, a most 
unprejudiced adN ocate, is \ erv earnest on the same topic In 
his able Minute he says , — While I quite agiec that three Euro- 
‘ pean officeis are suffit lent for each police corps, I cannot believe 
‘ that that degree of discipline, which is the life and soul of the 
‘ regular army, can evei be established or maintained by that 
‘ numbei of European officers per llLgiment m a natiie Indian 
‘ army \\ liafeevei soldier-hke (iiiahtics the sepoy may hitherto 
'have shown, he owes then development solely to his Euro- 
' peau officer^, under whoso diiecting influence his natuiol pre- 
' judices and apathy have been overcome ” 

“Aw ell offit Cl ed native i egunent is not onl > , as a rule, a better 
' disciplined and more efficient body in llic field than an irregu- 
' lar one, but it has greater weight in the country in time 
' of peace Its European Officers often exerci'-e a beneficial 
' influence beyond the limits of then Bognneut, and I have ob- 
'served that political officers and Magistiates in certain cir- 
' cumstanccs, estimate the native regulais at a very different 
'standard from other native tioops ” 

“That the reduction of Luiopcan officeis in the native 
' array would involve a lo^s of its discipline and general efficien- 
'ey, there can be no doubt, but there is a still more senoiu evil 
'inseparable fioiu it, and that is, the undnt potrtr tt wott/d t/iroio 
' into the hands of the natiic officers, for officeis there must be 

' of one kind or the other ” 

* « * « * 

'' I firmly believe that no addition of European strength that 
' we are able to make, would ev en compensate for the moral and 
' physical paralysis which, on undue reduction of European offi- 
'cers, would occur to the native aimy, and through it to Ae 
' State ” 

* 

'' When I reflect that out of the three officers proposed for 
' each Hegiment, dashing and ingenious leaders for every diffi- 
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* cult occasion have to he supplied, casualties filled, the errors 
‘ of indiscipLne rectified by holding together the wavering or ral- 
^ lying the broken mass, I feel utterly at a loss to account for 
' so suicidal a plan as that i^^der notice ” 

These are opinions deserving of careful consideration, and they 
are shared the majority of the practical officers who have 
written on this subject We may specially refer to the forcible 
and sound opinions expressed by Brigadier Cohn Troup on this 
subject, who ably exposes ‘‘ the clap-tiap of the present day, that 
three European officers ire sufficient for a natne regiment.” 

The efficiency of the Punjab Irregular force with a limit- 
ed complement of officers, has made many converts to this the- 
ory, and 18 constantly brought forward as an argument in favor 
of the present Irregul ir system But the fact is that these corps 
have been rendered so far efficient, not by or through, but in 
despite of, this objectionable system They promised the great 
advantage of being commanded not only by picked officers, but 
by officers furnished with the requisite powers to enforce obe- 
dience and discipline , and if tins advantage so far counterbalanc- 
ed the evil of a paucity of officers, how much greater would have 
been the efficiency ot the saine corps with a more suitable com- 
plement It 18 also to be considered that, during the late cam- 
paign, additional officers were attiched to moat of these corps that 
are actively employed, a measuie that, however judicious in itself, 
afiforded a practical example of the weakness of the existing 
system 

If all the officers attached to irregular corps are selected, the 
complement need not be so largo as in the regular regiments, but 
in both Infantry and Cavalry we consider that in addition to 
the Commandant and his Staff, there should always be a second 
in command, and one officer to eiery two Companies or to 
each S^adron in the Cavalry, a measure specially recommended 
by the Commissioners in their Report Each Irregular Infantry 
Battalion would thus have 8 officers including a Quarter Master, 
and each Cavalry Regiment 6 including only one Staff Officer, 
the Adjutant The proposed establishment of forty Infantry 
and 32 Irregular Corps would, on this scale, absorb 512 
officers, exclusive of those required for the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, Guide Corps and the Viceroy’s Body Guard 

To each Brigade there should be, in addition to the Brigadier 
Commanding, a Brigade Major and a Brigade Quarter Master, 
who might be selected from the office of the Brigade, as a tempo- 
rary measure, without the necessity for their being seconded , but 
to prevent inconvenience from frequent changes in these appoint- 
ments, the duties of the Divisional Staft* should be extended so as 
to embrace much that now falls to the Brigade Staff Each Brigade 
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should also have a Commissanat Officer attached, taken from 
that department, and a Field Engineer, who might also be the 
Executive Engineer , assisted by a Barrack Master or Invalid or 
Warrant Officer The Divisional Staff might consist of the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding, his A D C , Assistant Adjutant Ge- 
neral, Assistant Quaiter Master General, an Assistant Judge Ad- 
vocate General, with a Deputy Pay Master, a Senior Commis- 
sariat, Senior Engineer Officer, aud a Commissary of Ordnance 
attached 

The Staff of the General Officer ComfcanJing a Corps (TArmee, 
who would in a measure represent, and perform most of the 
duties of, the present Commandcrs-m-Chief of the minor Presi- 
dencies, might consist of a Deputy and 2 Assistants in both the 
Adjutant aud Quarter Master Geueial’s Departments, a Military 
Secretary, 2 Aidc-de-Camps with the addition of a Deputy Com- 
missary General, a Chief Engineer, a Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, and a Deputy Principal Commistary of Ordnance 

The General Staff with the Coinmander-in-Cbief to include 
an Adjutant and a Quartei Master (ieneral, each with at least 
two Deputies <ind two Assistant^, the Judge Advocate General, 
with the Commandants of Ai tiliery and Engineers, and a Per- 
sonal Staff as at piesent 

Of the Aimy Staff a fixed propoition should be conferred on 
the Line Aimy which should not be exceeded, and in each De- 
partment it would be desiiable to ha\e both Armies proportion- 
ally represented, is also the several branches. The nearest 
convenient proportions wtiulj be 2 Line to 5 Local The 
appointments to tlie Gominissaiut, Pay and Audit Departments, 
&c , to Iiregulai Coips and to Political em[)lov , might be ojien to 
both services, but with a strict examination as to knowledge 
of the languages, and a rule necessitating a certain prcMOUs resi- 
dence in India, the bulk of these appointments would fall to the 
Local force 

Notwithstanding the ob]cctiou3 to Staff Corps generaHv, it is a 
question if it would not be adiisablc to constitute what may be 
looked Upon as the administiati vc Depai tments of the Army into a 
permanent separate Corps, including the present Commissanat, 
Clothing, Pay and Audit Departments The special quabfications 
requnedfor real efficiency in these Departments, render it desir- 
able that when once obtained by, tliey should be retained for the 
benefit of, the State , and moreo\ ei the peifoimanceol these duties 
18 of no great benefit in mihtaiy traming for command, as is the 
case in other Depai tments Were tins anangement adopted it 
ought to insure greater D^partmeat 1 efiiciencv, and of course the 
interests of those so cinploj cd should be carefully looked to The 
simplest plan would be to mikc selection from the Aimy of 
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qualified Volunteers for these Departmental qualification con- 
sisting of a certain penod of seivice in India; a competent 
knowledge of the languages; and also of general, piofcssional, and 
special Departmental duties, all to be tested by examination 
On vacancies occuiiing selected candidates to act on probation 
for a year, after which, if pi onounced eligible, they would be 
finally struck off the strength of their legiments Piomotion to 
be regulated by length of actual bcrvue, the emolument to 
consist ot the pay aud allowances of tlic 6 e^elal giades of Army 
rank, with Dcpai tmentaf Stall allowances Departmental promo- 
tion to be altogc thci iircspectnc ot Army rank The honorary 
rank of Major General and Biigidici to attach to the senior ap- 
pointments 

For all other staff appointments the pi e\ious passing a pre- 
scribed examination to be absolutely ncccbsaij , with fixed periods 
of actual 8C1MCC in India accoidmg to the nature ot the appoint- 
ment 

The officers suiplus to the regimental complement we have 
proposed, would be all ab'^oibed by the Ci\il and Military Staff, 
including Iriegular aud Police Corps Aftci •tormatioii ^ith 
the full cstablibhmcnt ot two Cadies pei llcgunent, the comple- 
ment should be allowed to fill to tlic number proposed , any 
appointment after tint to iii\ol\e '^tcaaduitj and new promotion 

It would still remain to jirotidc fur the suiplus Colonels 
This could be done cithci by allowing the appointment of a Co- 
lonel Commandant and a Colonel to e ich Itegiment, or, what we 
look upon as a picfei iblo aiiangcment, by tiaii-:* (erring all the 
suiplus Colonels, of tick arm, oi an ccpinalcut number of the 
oldest Colonels being Gcncial Oihccis, to a non-offective list , the 
emoluments in eithci case to lem im the same The compensation 
foroff-reckouings, which is one oflhcguai intecdadi an tages, being 
given in the same manner is at pi esent to the senior licgimen- 
tal Offieeis without leleicicc to Bicvcfc lank oi n ituie of 
employment, thus canning out the bpiiit and intention of the 
original ordeis and legulatioiis connected A\itli this pmilcge 

But whilfet the pilhdiiiin of iho scrMce, the Ikgimcntal ri-^e 
by seniority, is caiefullv preserved and i expected, it is most de- 
sirable that arrangement should be made, and fiimly and honest- 
ly acted up to, in order to ob\iate the ittcndint evil of placing 
inefficient men in commands Ihe double comiilement of field 
officers would admit of widci and better ^election for Regimental 
or Battalion commands , but any field officer unfit loi such 
commands should be summarily tranbfci red to the iclired list, 
if he would not take a ])lam hint ti retuc himself, tlic pen- 
sion of his rank or any higher pension he might he entitled to 
by length of service aecom[>aiiying the tiauefcrs lor the Bn- 
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f ade oommandsj on the efiReient occupation of which the well- 
emg of the Armv must mainly depend^ selection by merit — 
within the limits of projKirtion for the two armies — should be the 
guide, and Line Brevet or Army rank would tell favourably 
when accompanying continued efRcicno} The recent Order giving 
Bngadiers rank over any Field Officer in their Brigades, is cal- 
culated materially to facilitate the selection of fitting men The 
Command of Divisions in like manner should be by selection 
Brigade and Divisional Commands should continue open to 
all branches as at present , but as fai as practicable officers should 
be employed in commands of their own particular arms. As the 
number of Divisions would be reduced, an Inspector General 
of Cavalry might be sanctioned with the rank, pension and emo- 
luments of a I)iv]«aional Commander the General Commandant 
of the whole Artillery might be put on a similar footing, and 
in each Corps d^ArmU there might be a Commandant of that 
arm on the footmg of a Bngxdier By retaining only one Gene 
ral Staff foi the whole Aimy, all Departments and arms mi^ht 
be fairly represented and efficiently controlled, whilst a sa\iflg 
would still accrue to the State 

These, however, are matters ol detail which ccfuld be subse- 
quently arranged, our object now is lathcr to elucidate the 
principle than to elaborate the minutiae ot such an organiza- 
tion 

All the European Local Corps would require recruiting De- 
pots in England These might be permanently fixed at con- 
venient stations for the Infantry and Cavalry, n Depot Brigade 
for the Local Artillery being organized at Woolwich, and a 
Depot Battalion at Chatliani for me Local liingmeers. The 
Commands and Staff ot these Depots should constitute permanent 
and selected appointments, the current duties being performed by 
officers and Non Commissioned officers of the Local European 
Corps on furlough, duty at the Depot counting as service, 
but the time to be limited to one year Officeis so employed would 
bring out the recruits annually, and all Cadets on ap]K>intment 
Bhoidd jom qne or other of these Depots, to learn their duties, 
not bei^ allowed to leave until they had passed in their drills 
Similar Depots would be requisite in India, at well selected 
healthy' stations, where the men would proceed on arrival, and 
not jom their respective corps until somewhat acclimated The 
strength at the Depots m England and India should each be 
equal to the average annual casualties of the respective arms 
Lastly^ such of the well condi cied old soldiers who, though 
unfit to perform the activ# duties of a long campaign, might yet 
be well qualified for sedentary service, and who de^ed to 
vemam in India, might be formed into Veteran Compames or 
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Battalions^ and employed on Gamson duty at stations where a 
small European Gamson would be desirable These Battalions 
to be open to both Line and Local Boldiersj but good character 
to be absolutely requisite to ensure admission Probably 4 Bat- 
tahons of Infantry and one of Artillery would absorb all the 
qualified men of this class ordmanly available 

One question yet remains, the armament and equipment of 
the Sepoy On the broad principle we consider that it it is advisa- 
ble to have a Native Army at all, it should be rendered as effi- 
cient as practicable, so as to be available for employment against 
any enemy whatever This principle we would desire to see act- 
ed upon to the fullest extent ultimately, but for the present we 
would make a single reservation m the case of the arms After 
all that has occurred it would be well to withhold the Enfield 
Rifle from the Native soldier for a time, but let him be 
taught to look upon that armament as the greatest honor and 
reward he can obtain , thus we would let the Native Corps 
win their arms by their conduct To show to the Army that 
such an arrangement was really contemplate^ one or two of 
the most distinguished Corps might receive the new arms at 
once, as for instance the Guides and the Sirmoor Battalion, both 
of which gallantly established thtir claim to such honoui at 
Delhi specially For othei Corps the bmooth-boi e percussion mus- 
ket 18 the most appropriate weapon , but the Irregular frontier 
Battalion might be armed with the two-giooved Rifle, as they 
require an accurate piece to cope with the Afghan Jizail 

The uniform and equipment of the Sepoy should, we think, 
correspond in general chaiacter and ajipcarance with that of the 
European soldier, but the details might have more of an orien-^ 
tol tendency The turban might replace tlie cap or helmet, and 
the pajamah tied at the waist be substituted for pantaloons With- 
out adopting a slavish copy a hint might be taken from the equip- 
ment of the Zouaves of the Franco- Algerian Army 

Lastly, though pressed for time and space, we would say a few 
words regarding the Police Force Although in newly conquer- 
ed provinces a mihtary pohee might possess considerable advan- 
tages, as was found to be the case in Sind and the Punjab, (al- 
though the experiment was less successful in Oude, after the an- 
nexation,) we look upon the arrangement as most objectionable 
for ^enend employment, especially in comparatively settled, 
provinces. The greater the effort made to give the Pohoe a 
Mihtary character and training, the less fitted they become for 
their legitimate Civil duties the natural consequence of such 
attempt is that the old Police ChoWkedar must be edll retain- 
ed, and additional expense is incurred for the new Military Police, 
which IS a useless body as a police and dangerous as a mihtary 
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force The worst of desigaatin^ the force as a IVditary Police 
18 that, the smarter and more efficient the military officers employ- 
ed to organize or command the details, the more they wm de- 
sire, and exert themselves, to render it in accordance with its 
name— a military body Por these considerations we would re- 
commend the abolition of the term Military Police, and the 
avoidance ol Military semblance in the armament, equipmedt or 
even the designation of the grades and compact bodies 

We heartdy advocate the adoption of measures to render the 
Pohce of the whole country more efficient than heretofore , we 
highly approve of the introduction of mihtary order and ffisci- 
pline , we would gladly see the training and equipment such 
as to enable small bodies of Police to overcome any amount of 
rabble , but we would not spoil good material for Pohce by 
making bad soldiers out of it We would recommend for the Po- 
Lce generally a plain, serviceable, native costume, of one nmform 
colour throughout the country They might carry a tulwar sus- 
pended from a waist-belt, but their ordm^ weapon should be a 
stout stick or bludgeon , at the several Thannahs there might 
be a few carbines for emergencies, and the men might 
be taught to use their arms, and also the elements of Com- 
pany’s drill sufficient to enable tbem to march with soldiers and 
without confusion They might be organized in groups equi- 
valent to a Company, lour of them under the command ot 
a European Officer, and a convenient number of these bodies 
constituting a le^on equivalent to a Division of Police on the 
existing system, flie military nomenclatuie being carefully avoid- 
ed 


Men so organized would not be ‘ibovc their work, and might 
prove of far moie use in relieving the army fiora much harassmg 
duty, than if they set up for forming an army themselves 

3?inally, whatever might be the extent of this force the whole 
of the expenses should be borne by the district or province m 
which it is located, and foi the protection of which it is speci 
aUy required 

Such is an outlme of the general arrangement which we 
would venture to suggest A well behaved mixed force of 
Europeans and Natives, reduced in number but increased m effi- 
ciency The Infantry and Cavalry in the propoitiou of 1 Euro- 
pean to 2 Natives, but the European Artillery force reduemg 
these general proportions to 3 and 5 The European portion 
nearly equally divided between the Lme and Local Armies. The 
allotment made with reference tc the actual condition and cir- 


oumstanoes of the assigned locahties The pnnciple of raising 
the regular force in Bng^es of all arms formmg perfect miniatora 
aimies themselves, but based on the pnnciple of the old Boman 
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Legion All cases of jealousy and heartburning removed by a fan 
pioportionate adjustment ot all advantages of commands and staff, 
and provision made for ensuring efficient commanding officers 
Lastly, whilst provision is made to ensure good recruits, suitable 
employment la found for the worn veteran 

Such a Force, which would be always available and prepared 
lor any emergency, would ensure to Great Britain the perma- 
nent command and possession of our Indian Empiie, and no 
combination internal or foreign need be regarded with anxie- 
ty as likely to succeed in wresting that jewel from her Crown 
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Ijt our school days” we wore taught that there were four 
quarters of the world, Europe, Asia, Africa and America , and 
tiiough we could not even then see why Europe and Asia were 
separated, or the two Americas united, we accepted the divi- 
sion as un fait accompli 

The ^ dry land’ must now be re parted Far South rises the 
mountainous Southern land, uninhabited and uninhabitable, 
with its volcanoes, rising like huge lurid beacon fires, amidst 
gloomy mists and eternal snows , and far Xorth place must be 
^und for half known Greenland and the ice-bound islands of 
the Polar Sea. For these no name has } et been assigned But 
one new division has already been marked out in our maps, 
under the name (not yet generally recognized) of Oceanica. It 
includes many of the fairest and most fertile sjiots on the face 
of the earth, and has boundless capabilities ot improvement 
This great island- world, however, stretches over too vast an ex- 
tent, and contains too many distinct and discordant units, to 
be designated by a name in itself unmeaning , and recent geo- 
graphers have divided it into groups, classified under the fol- 
lowing names,* which we accept only lor want of better 

I Australia, including under that name New Holland and 
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Tasmania, remarkable to us above all others for the great fact 
that there, where dwelt the most miserable, helpless and hideous 
race that ever lived (or rather staved) on the earth in human 
form, the An^lo- Saxon man has found gold and com and flocks 
and herds spring up at his first bidding, and withm half a cen- 
tury has laid, broad and deep and strong, the foundations of a 
colossal empire We ourselves have seen the sturdy English- 
man, who became head of a native tribe, who hunted kangaroos 
and opossums, and ate grubs and worms, over the ground where 
Melbourne now stands 

II The name of Malaisia (barbarous enough) is given to 
that splendid group of islands, almost rivalling continents in 
extent, and surpassing them in nchness, fertility and exquisite 
loveliness, for the most part inhabited, or ruled at least, by 
men of pure or mixed Malay blood It includes Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, the Sulu Isles, Borneo, and the Philippines It is often 
spoken of as the Dutch and Spanish East Indies 

III All the tiny isles and islets, east of the Philippines 
and north of the Equator, are not inappropriately designated 
Micronesia 

IV Melani^ si or the island- world of blacks, inhabited 
chiefly by Negroes, or races cognate with the Negro, yields to 
none of the other divisions m extent, beauty, and capability of 
improvement. It includes the great island, or islands, of New 
Gumea, the Solomon Isles, New Biitain, New Ireland, the New 
Hebrides , — and three groups, which we mean specially to con- 
sider, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Isles, and the Fijis. 

V All the rest (and their name is legion) from New Zealand 
on the South to the Sandwich Islands on the North, Samoa, 
Tonga and the Tahitian group (better known to us as the Na- 
vigators, Friendly and Society Isles of Cook,) the Marquesas, 
and hosto of others, arc classed under the name of Polynesia 

There are many and most interesting questions connected 
With the first peopling of these fair isles ot the sea, with their 
very peculiar Imbits and social institutions , with the original 
races, at certain points boldly and distinctly defined, at others in 
ahmoflt every imaginable stage of fusion and strange commixture , 
with their languages, showing singular and novel caprices in 
grammar and idiom, an^ alphabets and a literature of yesterday 
compiled by foreigners, yet wonderfully alike, and intelligible 
over many thousands of miles , but most of these questions ^ve 
been dealt with by the masterly hand of Latham, and to his book 
we refer our refers as the best that has been written on the 
ethnology of Oceanico. , 

Recent political events have directed public attention to the 
Fiji and New Caledonian groups , and as these are but recency 
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and unperfecUy known to us^ and the glimpaes we obtain full of 
the most 8tartlin|p interest, and of incidents which recall the 
perils and the tnumphs of ther apostolic age^ we shall attempt 
a brief and faithful (though it may be a somewhat rugged and 
hasty) sketch of Melanesian life and society^ and of what has 
been done and what is doing there* 

The islands of Melanesia, and indeed all the islands of the Pa- 
cific, are of two, or rather of three, distinct formations. They 
are low, and then almost certainly corallme They are high, or 
at least have high ndges in tlie interior, and are then usu^ly 
volcanic or a lofty isl^d is surrounded by a barner reef, leav- 
ing a channel between it and the island, calm and unruffled as 
an inland lake 

The formation of a coral island is easily conceived The buildv- 
ing, or aggregation, of the coral insect at last reaches, and is fiush 
with, the surface of the sea. The violence of the waves breaks 
off portions from the outer surface, and fiinga them on 
the reef Sand and debris are thus formed The sand left dry 
at low water and heated by the sun, is drifted into heaps by the 
wind Birds and turtles deposit guano Drift-weed adds to the 
heap Plants, from some neighbouring islet, with germ or root 
still vital, are thrown upon its shore Bam water collects m 
the hollows, and percolates the new soil , and vegetation begins^ 
and completes the process This, however, is but the commence- 
ment of wonders The coral insect, naturalists assure us, can 
only live and build m comparatively shallow water about a 
hundred feet below the surface it dies But within a ship’# 
length of the strand, the reef sinks down a thousand feet m a 
perpendicular wall Now the lowest part of this wall must have 
once been within 100 feet of the surface , and there is no other 
wa} of accounting for this, but by a slow, gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible sinking of the sea bottom, keeping pace (so to speak) 
with the gradual building of the coral insect, and casting back 
the mind to periods of time for which it has no measure The 
coral insect, how ever, has no intelligence and no claim to be an 
architect. They simply grow out ot each oilier, like buds from 
a branch, and, when they die, harden into stone The vast ex- 
tent, over which this process is going on, may be judged of by a 
« single example The great burner reef runs along the eastern 
coast of New Holland for a thonsaad miles, and goes almost 
choke-up to New Guinea, leaving a majestic ship canal between 
itself and the mam, and having safe and practicable opemngs to 
the outer sea. We can picture to oursches a time when this 
vast reef shall have risen into a thousand miles of island, habita 
bio by man , when its iiaseagcs shall be marked by bghthoosos, 
and the energy of our Australian fellow-countrymen 3ia11 cover 
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the inner channel with steamers, and draw mto it the yet unde- 
yeloped nches of the great Malay Islands, of Siam, Coohm, Japan 
and China. 

If there be truth in the theory of subsidence, (and none else 
attempts even to account for the phenomena) we are led irresis*- 
tibly to the idea of a i ast continent that once stretched from the 
Himalaya to Tdemania, and of other vast tracts of land, over 
which the waters of the Pacific now roll, and which are repre- 
sented but by the microscopic islands spread thinly over its vast 
surface. 

All the larger islands of the Melanesian group have a central 
mountain ndge, and oftenest a barner reef ' iSiey nse,* says a wri- 
ter in the Dubli7i University Magazine^ No 271, “ into lofty peaks 
^ and ndges, grass-grown but bare ot trees, from which radiate 
' many buttress-like ridges, separated from each other by 

* deeg and precipitous ravines, that open into valleys, as they 

* proceed towards the sea Each radiating ridge has its sides 
‘ also closely and deeply furrowed by rocky glens, that run 
^ straight from its crest on either side mto the v^leys, and each 

* ends frequently in a craggy promontory that juts into the sea, 
‘ With dark precipices of black rock, separating the valleys from 
‘ each other Over all the lower parts of the ndges, as well as 
‘ m the depths of the valleys and ra\mcs, spiead dark umbrage- 

* ous forests, while gro\ es of cocoa-palms, bamboos, bread fruits 
‘ and the broad leaved banana, extend across the more open and 

* level tracts If such an island ha> e an encircling reef, the 
‘ lagoon between it and the land forms a tranquil sea-lake, or 

* natural harbour, in which the natn es may disport themselves , 
‘ while, as the reef often closes in upon the land, and cuts this 
' off where the precipitous di\ iding ndges, tliat bound each val- 

* ley, strike into the sea, it not unirequently happens that ad- 

* jacent valleys have no easy communication either by land or 

* water, and are thus apt to form isolated districts, the mhabi- 
‘ tants of which are often at enmity with each other 

As a general rule the people on the coast know little or no- 
thing of the tnbes that dwell on the mountains In bumatra or 
Borneo this was to be expected but it is singular that in islands 
of such comparatively small extent as the Fijis, missionanes, 
who had been many years on the islands, have nothmg bu£ 
fables to report of the tAbes in the hills * 

The Fijian may be taken as the type of the Melanesian race 
in its fullest and most perfect development, it indeed some 
mixture of Polynesian blood may not have improved and elevat- 
ed It physically and mentally The Fijian is a negro, because 
he has a black skin and frizzled hai/, but the thick bps in many 
oases disappear, the facial angle improves , and among the chiefs 
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and women^ models of manly and femmme beauty are to be found, 
whidb eatiflly the laatidiouB teathetio standard ol educated Euro- 
peans Theur nature is fiercely energetic, and, with customs 
that fill the mind with horror, and are too revolting to be liter- 
ally recorded, they show a candour, an eagerness to improve, 
a readiness to receive new truths and to abandon old fiilsenoods, 
which redeem them into humanity, and show that the pitiless 
canmbal has m him the germ of a noble nature, and is designed 
to be, at no distant period, the master race of the great island- 
world They are not biaver , they are neither so polished nor 
so intelligent as the Malay type But the Malay mind (we may 
say, the Asiatic) is stereotyped and effete, vam, tlow to move, 
and corrupt to the very coic The Melauebian, little inferior m 
lutelligeuce, is iresher, more assimilative, more energetic, and 
opens his mind freely to every impression from without Com- 
pared with the Polynesian again, harsher, uglier, less aimable, 
he IS harder and not at all effeminate But, instead of talking 
about him in this vague fashion, let us try to make the Fijian 
stand out m our pages, as he lives and acts in the beautiful 
islands where God has placed him* ^Nothing moie beautiful, 
moie exquisitely beautiful, is to be found on the earth 

It IS reported of barah. Duchess of Marlborough, that she 
had a female friend, whom she loved bO dearly that she had 
her portrait placed in hei bedroom, so that it might be the first 
sight to meet her eye eveiy morning 3. he ladies quarrelled 
then love changed into hatred, and the DuchcbS in pure spite 
Lad the lace of the portrait painted black, fixing to the fiimie 
this label — “She is blacker witlim ” Mature has painted the 
skin of the Fijian a “ blue black ” but, we fear, there is no 
room left to doubt that he is blacker within The truth, m 
plain simple matter of fact, is like a horrid dream m nightmare 
We begin with his dwelling place There are fully 280 is- 
lands m the Fiji group, of which about 80 arc inhabited They 
cover a surface in squaie miles larger than Belgium, a very 
little less perhaps than llollaiid and Belgium together The 
population IS estimated (probablj under-estimated) os about 
170,600, and, like that of ail the Melanesian islands, is, and must 
be, rapidly decreasing bo far however is this from being caus- 
* ed by contact with Europeans, that it is from being brought 
i&ore closely into contact with LurSpeans, that the only oewa- 
ceivable check to the gradual extermination of the mdigenous 
population can arise The whole group, or rather the collection 
of groups, known as the Feejeo, or 1? iji, or ViU isles, hes mostly 
between 16*^ and 19° South latitude, and extends about ux 
degrees eastward from thb meridian of 177*^ East of Greonwidu 
From the comparatively lower temperature of the Southern 
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hemisphere, their iitsuUr position far awi^ from any other land, 
their height above the sea and the oooliDg influence of the S* 
£ trade* wind, the climate is something between that of Cal- 
cutta and Canton, and develojpes with Northern strength and 
tropical profusion every form of anunal and vegetable life The 
two largest islands, Yanua Levu, and Viti £evu from which 
the ^op 18 named, arc on the Western or Leeward side From 
the West point of Yiti Levu in 177“ E long to the North-East 
extremity of Yanua Levu in long 180“, an immense number 
of small islets and reefs sweeps in the arc of a circle, leavi^ 
within a large gulf or bay Yiti Levu is about 90 miles from E 
to W , and about 50 from North to South It covers nearly 
5000 square miles, and has a population (certainly underrated) 
of 50,000 souls. The hills in die interior rise to a height of 
5000 feet, the scenery is of the most diversified loveliness , and 
here the dominant chiefs and tribes reside The scat of empire 
18 on the httle island, or city, of Mbau, hide more than a mile 
square, and joined to the mom by an isthmus, dry at low water, 
and always fordable How this httle spot came to be the capi- 
tal we shall afterwards notfte Close to it on the main is Rewa, 
next in influence to Mbau North-East from VitL Levu, 
and separated from it by a channel full fifty miles wide, hes 
Yanua Levu , or great land ” It is 100 miles long, with an aver- 
age breadth of 25 , is indented by a bay that runs forty miles 
into the land, and is called by the natives the dead sea It 
18 the only island in the ^roup that produces sandal wood, is said 
to have a population of about 30,000 , but is really very httle 
known. On the East of this island, rises Tavium or Somo somo, 
about 25 miles long and 5 broad It is simply a mountam, gra 
dually rising to a height of 2000 feet abo\ c the sea level , on 
the sumipit is a lake, supposed to have been the crater of a vol- 
cano. It has two outlets , one on the West forming a beautiful 
fresh water stream, which glides gently through the chief town, 
and another on the East forming a small but fine cascade Mr 
Williams declares that the most glowing imagination could not 
conceive scenes of more luxurious beauty than this Eden of the 
isles. Striking out from Somo*somo in a direction to tlie South 
and East, we find the Eastern or windward grouji, consisting 
chiefiy of very small islands, of which Lakcmba is the cluef The 
mland sea or guli between the Windward and Leeward grouA 
16 called the sea of Koro It is on the whole open only to the 
South, and from Kandavu to Yulai^, both on the parallel of 
19“, must be full 150 miles wide Lakemba is nearly round, 
81X miles in diameter, with a population of 2000 souls. 

On these beautiful islands, wntes Mr Williams, a missionary 
wlio li\cd for thiitcen jears among the Fijians, arc found 
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** high mountains^ abrupt precipices, conical hills, fantastic 

* turrets and crags of rock frowning down like olden battlementSi 

* Vast domes, peaks shattered into strange forms native towns’ 

' on eyrie cliffs, apparently inaccessible , and deep ravines, down 
' which some mountain stream, after long murmuring in its stony 

* bod, falls headlong, glittering as a silver line on a block of jet, 

* or spreading, bke a sheet ol glass, over bare rocks which re- 

* fuse it a c^nnel Here also are found the softer features 
' of nch vales, cocoa-nut groves, clumps of dark chestnuts, state- 

* ly palms and bread fruit, patches of graceful bannanas or well 

* tilled taro-beds, mingling in unchecked luxuriance, and form- 
^ ing, with the wild reef scenery of the girdling shore, its 
‘ beating surf, and far-stretching ocean beyond, pictures of sur- 

* passmg beauty 

Here is a stage for the theonst gardens lovely as Eden, 
where man in primeval innocence might enact the golden age, 
where no fierce beast disputes his superiority, where the light- 
est labour supplies his needs profusely, where his eye feasts on 
sights of loveliness, and where life /night be supposed to glide 
away sweetly, , with dance and song, amidst perpetual sun^ine 
and perpetual spring The glowing tales brought home by 
Captain Cook’s companions, of men innocent and brave and 
stately, of maidens kind and fair and free, dwelling joyously • 
and without a care amidst scenery of almost unearthly beauty, 
seemed to fix down such visions into living mlpable reality , and 
tempted many a poor sailor to a miserable and hideous fate 
For this paradise was a fool’s paradise each island was a brothel 
their normal state was a state of internecine warfare , the men 
were cannibals, without remorse, without pity , and there was 
no law, for the most part, but the law of the strongest In 
the Fijis, os the most energetic race ruled there, vice and devil- 
ish malignity in crime sprung up in gigantic and unnaturally 
luxuriant proportions and the cruelties of a Nero, or a Do- 
minic, seem tame and insipid beside those of any average Fijian 
chiefs 

In a certain (shall we call it) ciMlization, the people of 
the Finan ^oup rank higher perhaps than any other savage 
race They nave fixed laws of succession, well defined division 
of land, a criminal code, somewhat arbitrary but generally 
enforced probably because, in most cases, punishment takes 
the form of a bribe to the chief and a mulct to the injured 
ty, and a nchly endowed ecclesiastical establishment, 
temples are large imposing buildings , and each temple has its 
own oracle,* worked by the pnests, like that of Delphi of old. 
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and finnlpr beheyed in by the vulgar It is to be understood^ 
however^ in all cases, that the chiePs will is supreme ,and woe to 
the -priest that opposes. Their literatarcj being orah is not very 
extensive but they have not a few sharp sarcastic proverbs, and 
songs and poems, with a recognized metre, not altogether con- 
temptible The bard, indeed, is a luxury of several great men, 
and his effusions, usually extemporary, are very popular In- 
vention IS undoubtedly a common gift among them , and all 
authorities seem to agree that for lying and boasting they are 
unparalleled They have faith in the white man , but none in 
each other They build excellent houses, construct canoes that 
carry 300 warriors, carve every kind of weitpon exquisitely, make 
beautiful cloth in almost incredible quantities, and print it 
with singularly elegant and graceful colours and patterns 
Thepr are adepts in cookery , and eager to introduce eveiy 
foreign custom, or contrivance, that seems better than their 
own. With all their fierceness, the greater number are rank 
cowards, and liable to sudden panics When a missionary had 
his house full of people, the slamming of a door sent them ail 
flying into the fields, as if for their lives The approach of 
any stranger frightened a whole village , and well it might, for 
he might be a messenger from the chiet, demauding a wife, or 

* daughter, or a victim 

The people of Fiji have a stereotyped ceremonial, and a 
code of etiquette most elaborate and minute, with a formidable 
sanction If any one fails, even accidentally, he is clubbed 
Society is divided into six distinct classes kings and queens , 
chiefs of large districts, or whole islands , chie^ of towns, 
priests, and Matam- Vanuas (something between a prefect and 
a collector) , distinguished warriors ol low birth, and chiefs of 
the carpenters and fishermen , the common people , and, last 
and lowest, slaves 

Rank is hereditary, but descends through the female line 
The reason for this is that a chief may have 100 wives at once, 
taken at random from every class, e\ en from slaves. As in 
Turkey, when a lady of royal race is married to a distinguished 
wamor of inferior birth, she does not always bear her honours 
meekly, and often testifies her contempt for her lord and 
master by words more emphatic than elegant, and by deeds more 
unequivocal still Let us introduce to our readers Goli-wasa- 
wasa, that is, skimmer of the sea.” The queen was a most 

* beautiful woman, both m countenance and person, and very 

* fair compared to the generality of Fyian women She was of 

* the royal blood of M^u, and aspired by hereditary right to 

* the throne and title of Radi ni-Mbau (Queen of Mban). 

‘ She never liked Tui Drekete (her husband), but adhering to 
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* the rules of betrothal, and Bewa being next in rank to Mbaa, 

* she of course became the wife of its ruler, who was next in 
power to Tanoa, or Old Snuff,’' king of Mban. She was of 

* an amorous temperament, and carried on her intngoes wher* 

* ever and with whomsoever she thought fit, not concealing them 

* on her own account, (because she despised the idea of^ving 

* any restnctiou laid upon herself by Tui Drekete, whom she aU 

* wavs thought and called a comparative slave,) but for the safety 

* of ner accomplices,” 

Jackson, an Bnglish sailor, who was kidnapped by the sa- 
vages, and bved maa^ years naturalized among them, and 
whose terribly interesting and well corroborated narrative is to 
be found in Captain Ertnciue’s book, was well acquainted with 
this Fijian Messina, and barely escaped with his hie. Her 
esmnee ranged through every shade ot colour and every stage of 
life, white, black and yellow, young, middle aged, and old 
While the Ava was preparing for Her Majesty to get drunk with, 
she hod a little cripple tmprovtsatore, who composed verses ac- 
cording to her mood “ 1 have seen her” says Jackson, at 

* one moment shedding tears, or melting with Ioac, and at another 

* foaming with rage ” 

Jackson’s adventure with this truculent savage ushers us at 
once into Fijian court lite It so happened that a longan canoe 
came to llewa, ha\ ing a “ black, thick-lipped, ugly, American 
negro” as one of the crew Queen Grola-wasa*wasa took a 
fancy to have this man as a curiosity in her palace , and, to in- 
duce him to remain, gave him scveial slave girls to be his wives. 
One of them, a pretty intelligent girl, ran away twice in dishke 
and horror Jackson was piesent, when she was brought back 
the second time This was what happened ‘‘ The queen came 
‘ out with two chiefs, jumped on the woman’s neck, got a burn- 

* mg stick from the hre, and began to abuse the woman, who 

* was lying on her back, in the most brutal manner — bhe then 

* ordered the two chiefs to lay hold of the woman’s knees (as she 

* lay with her knees up writhing with pain), and to break her 

* legs These men were about to do i^, the Christian Ton- 

* gans muttering against this brutal usage , when I, paralyzed 

* and speechless toi tlie first few seconds, jumped up from 

* wheioe I was sitting, and with almost supernatural strength 

* knocked one of the chiefs down like a bullock, and shov- 
‘ ed the other from the woman The queen turned black 

* and red and white in turn, before she recovered the use of her 
‘tongue,” utterly confounded at tlaikson’s presumption At 
last she broke out into a tempest of foul abuse, calling him, “ a 
ehark-eyed excrement of the ocean,” He was led by her or- 
der, bound hand and foot into the palace, to be tortured ttT 
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detkth at oooe , but, by Fijian onstom, tbe poor girl was saved 
It may be that this act of the wild rough sailor will be remehi* 
bared to him in the judgment of the ^reat day Fortunately 
for Jackson, the black interfered , and there was a passage of 
arms between them in En^^lish, which so pro\oked the negro, 
that he eagerly asked to be allowed to kill Jackson with his own 
hand Female curiosity was aroused , the queen asked Jack- 
son to lell her in Fijian what he had said lie told her (and 
the Tongans chimed lu,) that he was an English gentleman, and 
the negro a vile slave , aud that lie had interfered, because vex- 
ed to see her degrade herself by cspoui^g the quarrel of a low 
(white man's) cook 

The queen’s rage passed off like a thunder storm Jackson 
was released , and death threatened to any one, who should up- 
braid him for what he had done — and, first of all, to the negro 
cook On the same day, when the ava was preparing, 

' and the king had returned from Ka, the queen called me up to 

* Bit beside her , and, the king not moving to make room for me, 

* she began to abuse him, and called him ** Kaisi, Mata Yakapua- 
‘ ka” (you pig faced sla\e,) such expressions being quite com- 
*mon with her, especially to her spouscy^ — who was much 
older than she was, and a lazy, luxurious effeminate savage 
There can be no doubt that this portiait is drawn from 
life. 

As a pendant, we add a day in the life of the lady’s father 
" Tanoa, or * old Snuff* (a name the white people gave lum on 

* account of his snudy appearance and squeaking noise through 

* his nose, when speaking) — >used sometiuies, after drinking his 

* ava in his palace, to call out (clearing his mouth with the last 

* of the cupfull ) * a crust, a crust.’ Sometimes he would say 

* * bring a \irgin ,* and be was immediately supplied At other 

* tunes he would sing out in the feame way for ‘ long pig’ (a 

* human body) and forthwith some poor fellow lost his Jite to 
'accommodate him at other times it would be only *puaka 
'dma’ (a real pig) ” If there were no dead enemies at hand, a 
■lave was kjU^ , or, if that was inconvezuent, one of his own 
people 

It IS not pleasant to write of such things , but we have a pur- 
pose to serve, and will not shrink from relating truths, however 
revolting The horrid practice of devouring human flesh pre- 
vails amongst those islanders to an extent scarcely credible It 
originated, no doubt, in those famines to which heedless and 
indolent savages are peculiarly liable The annals of shipwrecks 
warn us not to be too ready to condemn Once 'done, the fierce 
revengeful fury of 8a\age warfare seized upon it, to gratify 
malignity aud to disgrace and insult oppopents , and it becam 
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a Tent for fiendish passion But both these are ooAipanitiFelT’ 
weak among the Fijians. It is not only now the " boar's head»”* 
the “ stately peacock,” m every royal feast , but it is longed for 
and relished for its own sake, and stands in the ^icur^s code 
on the same footing as our turtle, or venison The scale, on 
which it enters into Fijian life, makes one shudder Nearly 
every island and district is in a chronic state of war witb its 
neighbour Every man that falls, whether killed or wounded, la 
eaten No feast is complete without human victims. Esrery 
time that tribute is brought to a great chief, 30, 40, 50 tir even 
100 human beings are devoured , a smaller number disgraces 
the chiefs. One chi5f was pointed out to a missionary as hav- 
ing laid down a stone for c\ ery victim he had eaten , 872 were 
counted He claimed to ha\e eaten them himself, but it seem- 
ed certain that he had at least been present when 900 human 
bodies had been devoured For tlie slightest involuntary of- 
fence, at the nod of a chief, a man is clubbed and eaten A 
‘chief of Tai Vungalei,” writes the Missionary Williams, “ sat 
‘ down to eat with his fatlier in law, and a cooked guana was 
‘ provided for e^ich In passing the one intended for his father, 
‘ the young man broke off part of its tail A dark scowl covered 
‘ the old man’s face , and, at an early opportunity, he slew his 
‘ son, having first told him that he could not brook the insult 
‘ put upon him by the breaking of tlio guana’s tail ” At ano 
ther time, Tanoa, the grim old savage of whom mention has 
been made already, took offence against liis own cousin Motbe- 
lothu the unhapjiy creature hjegged for forgneness with pray- 
ers and tears, but Tanoa was inexorable Cilhng Molhelothu 
to him, he first kissed him ( 1), then cut off one of his arms at 
the elbow, drunk the blood, threw the limb upon the fire, grill- 
ed and ate it before the Ining Mctim, and tlien had him dismem- 
bered, limb by limb, enjojing his agonies with pitiless bruta- 
lity * Afterwards he put to death one of his own sons, making 
an elder brother club him, and angrily upbraiding the slowness 
of the execution Almost the las>t words of this murderous 
wretch were , — “ How many will follow me ?” that is, “ How 
many of my wives are to he strangled when I die and hear- 
ing that there were be five, he died satisfied 
, Jackson was present at manj of these cannibal feasts, alwayi 
testifying the utmost abhorrence and succoedii^, at the nsk o 
his own life, in saving 3 or 4 of the MCtiras One of them be 
came his wife, or rather one of his wives. Her rescue illus- 
trates the sudden transitions from ferocity to levity, from raM 
to LMighter,*seea so oftra in minds unrestrained by pnnci]^ 
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or reasoD Somehow the people had got it into their heads 
that Jackson was not a real man, but half a devil and haU a 
white monkej) with a tail which he carefully concealed This 
provoked the sailor Intensely, but gave him a power, which he 
was not alow to make use of 

One day he came upon the materials for a feast, and among 
them, was " a young virgin sitting on a heap of yams, oiled 

* all over^ her skm decorated with leaves, her face painted, her 
' ham dressed and stuck lull of flowers, and clad m a new and 

* gaudy dress.” Jackson rushed up to her, helped her down 
from the pile, swore that he was the real man and they were 
devils, threatened to shoot the first man that approached, and 
demanded her of the chief for his wife Things looked very 
s'^nous but, while he stood with hts gun cocked, and his baoK 
against a tree, panting with rage and excitement, they all 

* burst out laughing, and said they were sorry to see me put 

* myself in such a rage, adding * ^Yatlnla, Watima’ — she is your 

* wife, she is 3 our wife ” and so her life was saied 

^ The details of these cannibal feasts aic too revolting for de- 
tail Sometimes a town is taken, fiom which the warriors have 
escaped. If any public ceremonial 13 near, all are killed and 
eaten, children, girls of 18, grey headed old men of 70 The 
King of Mbau wants human bodies to entertain an embassy 
from Somo-somo They lia'ie no war at that time , so Navmdi, 
chief of the fishers, sails in his w ar canoe, cornea to a jiart of the 
coast where the trees come down to tlie sea, lies there in ambush, 
till a party of women (fourteen) comes down to the shore, seizes 
them all, and carries them to the slaughter house They are 
too few , so he sails again, falls in with an unfortunate canoe, 
and returns in triumph with eleven raoie victims All were 
eaten 

Worse remains to be told IMien a war canoe is to be 
lannched, it is inaugurated always, if possible, with human vic- 
tims We again have recourse to the graphic pen of the 
sailor, whose feaiful statements are confirmed and if possible 
out-done in horror by the missionaries, some of whom have Lved 
among them for seventeen years 

« Many escaped writes Jackson, but upwards of forty were secured 
They were laid for ways, each being kept m a stiaiaht position, between • 
two banana trees, one at his back, the other on hw belly The cries and 
. screams of the firet few, that were crushed, if they utter^ any, were com- 
* pletely drowned by the hoahng song and demon like laughter of the blood- 
thirsty victors , but afterwards, when the song was less clamorous, one 
could hear distinctly the piercing shneks of the unfortunate creatures for 
bmlf a mile. After all was over, a kind of lyiell seemed to cbme over me^ 
and I walked back lookina at the bodies Tjfe bottoms of the canoes, being 
round, had been dragged over the people, who were all lying face upwards, 
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flo M to fit, aa it were, luto the soft part of body, from the breast to the 
orutch Ihoy were aU dead, and not many of them outwardly lacerated , 
but their entrails wore completely pressed out at either extremity by the 
enormous weight of the large double canoes. It ui«eodless to say what be- 
came of the b^ea.” 

Another diabolical custom is burying alive When a 
chiefs house is built, deep holes are made for the posts 
which support it To the foot of each a living^ slave is 
bound in a standing posture, lowered down into the hole/ 
and covered up with earth Hie nearest relatives bury 
each other alne, when death is supposed to be at hand, 
apparently for no other reason than to be saved the 
trouble of nursing duiing sickness The death warrant de- 
pends often on a superstition, or a capnee Mr Williams 
writes* " If sick persons have no fiiends, they are sim- 
' ply left to perish Should they be among fi lends, they are 
' cared for uiitil they become troublesome, or, through weakness, 

* offensive , and then they ai e generally put out of the way The 
‘ people near to Vatukali decide the qiicstioj^t a sick per8on’% 

* recovery by a i isit to a famous umlamula tree, which is the 
' index of death* If they find a branch of the tree newly broken 

* off, they suppose tint the person on wliose account they pay the 

* visit must die The dcatli of the patient being thus deter- 

* mined, any appeal is useless llatu Varani s}>oke of one 
'among many, whom he had caused to be buried alne She 
‘ had been w cakly for a long time, and the chief, tliinking her 
‘ hkely to remain so, had agraiedug The cuncrsity of the 
‘ poor girl was excited by loud exclamations, as though something 
^extraordinary had appeared but on stepping out of the house, 
‘ she was seized, and thrown into her gra\e In lam she shrieked, 

* with horror and cried out “ do not bury me 1 I am quite well 

* now r Two men kept her down by standing on her, while 
‘ others threw the soil in upon her until she w as heard no more ”* 

Jackson was present at a similar scene , but the patient was a 
voluntary victim He was a >oung man, not \ery ill, but weak 
and emaciated At last we reached a place where sei eral graves 

* could be seen, and a spot was soon selected by the man, who 

* was to be buried ” (The leading motiie in his mind seemed to 
be that the girls would jeer at him and call him a skeleton,) 

The old man, his father, began digging his grave, while his 
' mother assisted him to put on a new dress, and his aister be- 

* smeared him with vermilion and lamp black, so as to send him 
' decently into the invisible world His father announced that 

* the grave wyeis ready, and asked huu m a surly tone, if he was 
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* not yet ready said^^efore I die, I should like a dnnk of 

* water * The father ran to fetch the water, remarking in a surly 

* way, * you have be^ a trouble during your life, and it appears 
' you are going to trouble us equally at your death ’ The son drank 

* the water, and looking up to a tree, covered with tough vines said 

* he would rather be strangled with a vine than smothered in the 

* grave. The father then became excessively angry, and spread- 
^ing a mat at the bottom of the grave, told him to die like a 

* man Tlie son stepped into the grave — and lay down on his 

* back About a foot of earth was sho^ elled in upon him as 

* quickly aa possible His father stamped it down solid, and 

* called out with a loud \oice ‘ You arc stopping there I You 

* are stopping there’ I The son answered with a very audible 
‘ grant. Then about two feet more of earth was shovelled m 

* and stamped down by the lo\ing father, who called out again, 
'and was answered by another giunt, but much fainter The 
‘ grave was then filled up, and I myself called out , but no an 

' swer was given, although I fancied, «i really did sec, the earth 
%;rack a little on the top of the grave ”* 

When a chief or warrior dies, it is a time-henoured custom 
that his wives should be strangled It there are many, a few 
may escape The children of a strangled wife are counted as 
indisputably legitimate At one chiefs death fifteen women were 
strangled , at another time, eighty in one village Female heroism 
dignifies even this fiendish practice 

A brother of Tui>kila'>kila died He had thirty wives, all 
wiUiDg to die The most beautiful was a } oung girl, for whose 
sake the chief proposed a plan, by fifteen were to be spar- 

ed But the girl refused to live She asked Tui-kila kila, 
where was the man worth living for, now that his brother was 
dead! This taunt so enraged the chief, that he ordered her to 
be strangled at once When she was in the agony of death, he 
had the cord slackened, hoping she would change her mind, but 
the resolute girl seized the cord, and tightened it herself, and 
the furious savage had her despatched quickly This was m 
Somo-somo^ Jackson says that nothing could surpass her beau- 
ty , and that her husband was the handsomest man in the islands, 
where in his judgment there were men who surpassed all be 
had ever seen before Add that female infanticide is universal , and 
that every man or woman thrown upon the coast by shipwreck 
are invarmbly killed and eaten, be they white, black, or yellow 
It may be asked how it is that human nature can ever become 
reconciled to such enormities ? The enigma is explained by uni- 
versal custom and early training Clpldrcn have captives given 

* Erskine, p 477 
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to ihem, bound band and foot, to torture to death , and be, or 
•he, le accounted bighcBt, rewarded, and caressed, who li moat 
forward and pitiless m the brutal work. It is the girls who 
dance round tne bodies of the Mctiins, with foul songs, and fouler 
unutterable insults. The Fijian drinks in the blood thirst with 
his mother’s milk, and has as much remofse, or pity, as the tiger 
But we shall find tliat, after all, his better nature is only over- 
laid with this devil’s varnish Within that savage breast beats 
a warm and noble heart, and from these cannibal dens, souls 
have gone up to Heaven^ that sit near the Kivo’s right hand. 

Some idea may now be formed of the social state of the Fm- 
ans, before they came into contact with the European xo 
club and eat others was his normal life , to be clubbed and 
eaten, hia ordinary death Xo woman’s honour was safe from 
a chiera lust , no man’s life fi om his idlest caprice The father 
killed the son, the eon struck down the father Brother mur- 
dered brother All the land was one \ast slaughter house, and 
there was the continual going on ot killing, eating, strangbng, 
and burying each o*her ali\c They lived without faith, truth, 
or merev , their belief was, that their gods devoured ihSk 
souls after death, and that a very very few ever reached the 
Fijiau paradise btrange to sav, every bachelor was doomed 
to be eaten by the gods 'Ihe wonder is, with so many des- 
tructive agencies continually at work, not that the population 
was decreasing, but that it was not totally exterminated This 
was not the white man’s doing To an educated Chnstian man 
of our race, life, such a>^ this v\ ould be a ph^ sical helL The 
wildest imagination would shrink fiom conceiving it, a priori, 
as possible, or real, and yet we have diawn a veil over its chief 
horrors. Now comes the white man into the cannibals’ den 
The group was seen ior the first time by Tasman m 1643 
Captain Bligh next saw them, after the mutiny, commumcating 
with an island sumiosed to be Kandav u The missionary Ship 
Duff visited the Windward Isles in 1797, and brought home a 
rough incorrect chait. But the first lasting influence brought 
to bear upon them was by the sandal-wood tradersrand especi- 
ally by die suiv Ivors horn the wreck of an American bng m 
1808 and the ffrst authentic account of them was written by 
M d’Urville, who was there for two months m 1827 

The first grafts of our civilisation were the introduction of 
fire-arms, and of the lowest and mo^t desperate villany of Eu- 
rope and America. The natives and the foreign traders vied in 
treachery and bloodshed The chief articles of export were 
sandal-wood, and becJte de vier , and the history of the trade 
for a time was greed aUd overreaching, restrained by massacre* 
It IB now m better hands, and forms a real civilizing nuoleoa 
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•mong the wildest islands. From the elaborate earvey of the 
United States* exploring expeditioi^ the recent visits of British 
ships-of-war, the journals of the Missionaries^ and the works 
forming the heading of this Article^ the Fijis are now perhaps 
better known than any other group in the Pacific. 

A French vessel n&viug been destroyed, and dl the crew 
murdered (not however without great provocation), a frigate 
was sent out to seek redress. The offending town was burnt , 
but the whole population h id fied to the mountaius , and the 
loss of their property did nothing but enrage them. 

All this time the little island of Mbau was growing up to 
power, out of its original insignificance It has a history, even 
a chronology, which go back lor more than 60 years The ear- 
liest remembered king was Mbanu\i. He was succeeded by 
his son Na Uli\ou He was an energetic chief, and reigned 
from 1800 to 1829 In his reign (about 1806) a number of 
convicts escaped from New South Wales, with fire-arms and 
powder, and landed at Mbau With such auxihoiies, Na-Uhvou 
made conquests on e\ ery side, and Mbau rose to acknowledged 
Apremacy The white men were despeiate rufi^ns, more cruel 
and vicious than the worst oi the cannibals , and they died out 
rapidly, killed, drowned, or assassinated His brother, Tanoa, 
or “ Old SnufT* came to the throne m 1829, was driven into 
exile by his own people, and restored with great slaughter by 
the reigning monarch I'hakombau (evil to Mbau, from the 
severe punishment he inflicted on the rebels) an able, determin- 
ed, and remarkable nfan 

He owed his high standing to the fire arms which he purchas- 
ed Irom the bydney trodeis He tdld Jackson that he had 5000 
muskets, and several hundred kegs ot powdci , and thus he 
armed his warriors , and, until other chiefs aUo obtained ammu- 
nition, crushed all opposition, and was alwajs successful Most 
likely the number ot innsLets was mere Fijian boasting , but he 
certainly had a large collection 

Not much good jet from the white man ! Expeditions for 
human bodies were more frequent, because, fiom the new wea- 
pons, more mccessful , therctore more blood ^luds and more fre- 
quent cannibal orgies, and a dicad ot the white stranger intense 
as tbeir hatred and thirst for revenge All the old men declare 
that fifty years ago, Fiji was comparaflvely peaceful, life and 
property more secure, and the stain ol blood far lighter It is 
full tune for the Missionary But who will have the courage 
to dwell among these men oi blood? 

The first movement was in Tonga in 1834, immediately after 
a remarkable time, when thousands, ^lie King and Queen at 
their head, embraced Christianity , and many of the new con- 
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TcrtB went forth to preach the gospel m the heathen islands, 
with the zeal, perhaps with the spirit, of the apostles. There 
was a friendly and frequent intercourse between Tonga and 
Fiji Quite a small colony of Tongau^mostly Christians, had 
settled in Lakemba, one of the wmdwlird Fijis , and certain 
Fijians, in Tonga, had been baptized, and approved themselves 
sincere earnest men These things directed the thoughts of the 
Wesleyan Missionaries in Tonga to the Fijis The Rev Wil* 
liam Cross and the Bci Du\id Cargill were appointed to this 
trying mission, and they landed at Lakemba on October 12th, 
1 b35, mth their wives and families They had a letter to the 
King of Lakemba from King George of Tonga, and found that 
be and many of his people could converse with them fluently in 
the Tongan tongue 

We are not going to write the history of the Fijian Mission 
A few incidents will show what these heroic, self-deny mg men 
and women, God’s noble^s,” were inspiied to suffer and to do 
It IS hard to tone down the mind, in writing of them, to simple 
recital, while the heart swells with the proud thought that they 
were of oui o^?n faith and race AVe are not given to hero- 
worship but bO far as man ma> admire and worship his fellow- 
man, we feel and chcribh rcvcimg admiration for the Weslevan 
Missionaries of Fiji 

Alter years of great danger and sore trouble the Mission was 
firmly established in Likemba Ihe ^Missionaries were not 
raw. Ignorant, inipioMdeiit enthusiabts, but men with a deter- 
mined will, and strong practical common sense Ihey selected 
Lakemba for its lyge Tongan population, and because its king 
and many of tlie people weie able to speak and to understand the 
Tongan tongue, with which the) were iamihai They were able 
to introduce Tongan books into their schools, and to distnbute 
at once Tongan translations of th6 Sermon on the Mount, and 
other portions of the Gospels They mastered the Fijian dialect 
speedily, and formed an alphabet for it, serviceable at once if 
not very philosophical They took with them a supply of axes, 
hatchets, planes, chwels, knives, razors, iron pots, calico and 
punts, which they exchanged with the natives, (vrKo were mad 
after them) for food, labour, mats, cur ains, &-C. , so that m a 
short time Lakemba became the envy of the neighbounng islands, 
and Its fame reached even to Mbau and bomo-somo No doubt 
also the warm and zealous friendship of the redoubtable King 
George helped to preserve the Missionaries from plunder and 
violence, in spite of the bitter hatred and threats of the idolatrous 
party • 

How strange, high and incomprehensible to these fierce mur- 
derous cannibals must have been the spectacle of a well order* 

Dbcgmbib, 1659 % t 
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ed, cultivated, loving Christian family, und the divine breath 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Again and again, their constant 
pleadings for those about to be slam, their fearless rebukes, 
their openly shown abhorrence and detestation of the bloody 
customs of Fiji, dreW#in voluntary exclamations of astonish* 
meat and respect from the most savage and implacable of the 
cannibal chiefs, at whose slightest they would have been 
cat to pieces. 

The tune came at last to make the plunge, and, alone and 
unsupported, to go forth, risking life and honour, to dwell among 
a people more like fiends than men, amidst sights of frightful 
devilish cruelty and horror In 1837, Mr Cross and his family 
left Lakemba to settle at Rewa. The notorious chevalier Dillon 
exacted £125 from this poor Missionary family to carry them 
across from Lakemba to Mbau, a distance, with a fair wind, of 
less than a day's sail 1 In July 1839, carrying out the same 
noble policy, IVljr Hunt and Mr Lyth landed in Somo-somo 
** Here tlie Missionaries found all the horrors of Fijian life m 
'*an unmixed and unipodified form, for, even in the other 

* islands, Somo-somo was spoken of as a place of dreadful canm* 

* babsm 

Immediately after their arrival, news came that the King’s 
son had been shipwrecked, killed and eaten Remonstrance 
and entreaty were vain Sixteen women were sti angled, and 
most of them buned within a few yards of the Missionaries’ door 
On February 7, 1840, writes Mr Hunt, “almost before we 

* had time to think, ele^ en men were laid on the ground before 
^ our house, and chiefs, priests and people met to divide them 
‘ to be eaten ” The manner, m w Inch poor wretches 
were treated, was most shamefully disgusting They did not 
honour them so much as they do pigs When they took them 
away to be cooked, they dragged them on the ground The 
ovens, on which they were cooked, were quite near the Mission 
house, and all they could do when these cannibal feasts were 
held, was to close the blinds, and to lift up their hearts to God. 
Their rebukes and avowed detestation roused the natives to 
fury The King’s son was specially angry Mr Waterhouse 
gives us his picture “ buch a Goliath I had never seen before 

* We measured together and I found him to be the head and 

* neck tidier than myself, and nearly three times my bulk, every 

* part indicating the ‘'proportions of a giant.” Sudi a monster, 
all but stark naked, might well fnghten Mrs. Brooks, who saw 
him for the first time, especially when he took “ he^; child (seven 
months old) into his arms, and puUhis great tongue into its 
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mouth,” Oae day he came m a fury to lull Mr Lyth, who^ 
had to hide himaelf till the savage’s rage had cooled down. 
Air Lyth had another narrow escape from the old King’s wraths 
Provoked by Mr Lyth’s pertinacity in urging him to become' 
a Christian, he suddenly started up, ^ized and clung to him^ 
calling for a club, and had not the AiiSbioiiary’s dress torn in his 
grasp giving him time to flee, he would have bwcn a dead man 
One night they heard they were all to be murdered A 
‘ strange and memorable night was that in the great gloomy 

* house where the Missionaries lived Those devoted men and 

* women looked at one another and at tlieir httle ones, and felt 

* as those only can ieel, who believe that tlieir hours are num- 
' bered One alter another tliey called u|K)n God through 

* the long hours of that terrible night, resol \cd that their raur- 

* derers should find them at pia^er Just at midnight, each 

* pleadmg voice was hushed and each head bowed lower, as the 

* stillness outside was broken by a wild and ringing shout. 

* But tlie purpose of the people was changed , the cry was to 

* call the women to dance, and the niglU passed safely 
What nerves ^uuld euduie such constant and fearful excite- 
ment ? Abominations, too hideous to record, were forced conti- 
nually on their sight What tliey suffered God only knows 
Well might Commodore Wilkes write of them , — “ There are few 

* situations in which so mudi jih^sical and moral courage is re- 

* quLied, as those in which thc^e devoted and pious individuals 

* are placed , and nothing but a deep smse of duty, and a strong 
^determination to perfoim it, could induce civilized persons to 
^subject themselves to the sight of such hoi rid scenes, as they 

* ai c called u|>on almost dinltj to w itness I know of no situation 

* so trying as this lor ladies to live in, paiUcularl^ when pleas- 

* ing and well iiifoiinei, as we found these at bomo-somo ” 

Some Ilia} question whether wointn ought ever to have been 
exposed to such tcrrois and penis an old adage is the best 
answer — Resptce JinctUy “ look to the lesult. ’ Our own belief is 
that their iiiHueuce, gentler and less combative, and it raa} be 
less practical^ had a powerful, subduing, elevating eftect upon 
the hardest natures, aud that they weie true help -mates and 
worthy companions of those noble aud higli-mmded men, to go 
with their wives aud children as hostages among the Heathen 
Thu was what women ^uld do, aud did, among raging mur- 
derers and canmbals The stoiy should be wiitten in letters of 
gold a 

“ The report crossed over to Viwa, and reached the Mission 

* house, * rdhrteen women are to ’je brought to Mbau to-morrow, 
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'to be killed and oooked ’ Mrs. Calvert and Mrs Lyth were 
‘alone with the children Their husbands were many miles 
‘ away, on another island The thought of the homd fate that 
‘awaited the poor captives roused the pity of those two lone wo« 
^ men ” But what coidd be done I Every moment was precious. 

Amidst such fiendish excitement, it would be a desperate thing for any 
one to venture into Mbau for the purpose of thwarting the bloodthirsty 
people Those two noble women determined to go A canoe was procur- 
ed , aud as they went poling over the flat, they heard, with trembhng, 
the wild din of the caimi^s grow louder as they approcKshed. The death- 
drum sounded teinble, and muskets woi’e hreil in tiiuniph Then, as they 
came nearer, shriek after shuck pierced tliroiigh eiery other noise, and 
told that the murder was begun hear gue wav to impatience at that 
wild warning, and the Eughsliwomcn s \oice urged the lahouniig boatmen 
to make better speed The> readied the licach, and w ere met by alotu Chief, 
who dared to jom them, saying, “ Make haste I Some are dead , but some 
are alive’” Suri*ou-'doil b> an unseen Guard whicli none might break 
through, the women of God ixissed among the blood maddened canmlials 
unhurt They pressed forwaid to the house of the old King, Tan oa, the 
entrance to which was stnctlv forbidden to all women It was no tune for 
ceremony now With a whale’s tooth in each baud, and still accompanied 
by the Chiistian Chief, they thrust themseheH into the grim presence of 
the King, and praised their pravei of inei-cy The old man was startled at 
the audacity of the mtrudeis His hemng w*as dull, and they I’aised their 
voices higher to plead for then daik Mstei*s lives T.he King said, “ Those 
who are dead are dead > but tliost who ai-c still alne shall li\e only” At 
that word, a man ran to Xga\iii(b, to stop his butchery, aud returned to 
say that fl\o still Ined , the rest of the fowteen weie killed But the mes- 
sengers of pity could not lea\ e their w oik unfinished They went to the 
house of the muitlerer, ami found him sitting in state, in full dress, but 
evidently \ery uneomfoi’table He winced under the sharp lebuke of the 
Missionaries’ wives, and muttered something about his fneiulhneas to the 
lotu E%eiJ in cannibal 'Mbau, all did not coii',eiit to the deed of daikuess 
Thakomlmu’s chief wife and JsgdMudis wife hod all eady secured the life 
and liberty of two of the \ietims , and when Mrs. Cahei’t and Mi’s Lyth 
left, theie were others who blessed them for tlieir work of lo\e Wliat the 
doing of it coat those intie])id hearts, none may knov but their deed 
stands in this record abo\e all j^a*aise They ha\c then reward” 

Thakombau, dominant chief, emperor, or feudal superior of 
nearly all the group, and usually known as King of Fiji, was 
a fierce and remorseless wamor, stained with almost every 
crime. A fieethinker himself, and personally despising the 
priests and their lying oracles, he upheld them publicly with 
all the weight of his power, and insisted on the full perfor- 
mance of every abomination of their^loody ceremonial Cannl<« 
balism was the great state institution, and therefore to be up- 
held and enforced He listened to the Missionaries with res- 
pect, bore their reproofs, while he winced under them but 
would not permit them to settle in his capital, ifnd, for about 
twenty years, wherever his authority extended, was the stern^ 
resolute, unceasing opponent of Chnstianity The strange con-* 
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fliet in hifi mind, and the involuntary and unwoi^ted neiogs of 
remorse, are powerfully illustrated by the events that followed 
the death of Tanoa, his father To prevent the strangling of 
his widows, Mr Calvert and Mr Watsford entreated the King 
again and again , they offered ten whales’ teeth, twenty inus<- 
kets, mnd the *new whale boat of the Mission The haughty 
chief listened in uneasy silence, but would give no promise 
The Missionaries will tell what followed — 

“ Hastening on to tho house where he lay, Mr Watsfurd saw six biers 
standing at the door, from which he knew thatyfre victims, at least, were 
to accompany thui dead lord to the gni\ e 

Within the house the work of death was ]>egun One woman was al- 
ready strangled, aud the second was ktioehng with covered head, while se- 
veral men on either side were just pulling the cord which wound round 
her neck, when the Vlissioiiaiy stood on tlie threshold, heai’t-sick and famt 
at the ghastly sight Soon the woiniii foil dead Ali Watsfoid knew her 
She had piofoased Clinstiaiiitv, and shrunk from dcatlj, oskiug to go to 
prayer But when the fatal niomeut Lame, she ii>sl when called, and, (mss- 
ing the old King s coipse, spat on it, sa\ing, ‘ Ah, jou old WTetoh ' I shall 
be in hell witli jou directly Tiie tiiud was now callctl foi, when Tha- 
koml^u caught sight of the Mi^Monar}, and tieiuhling with fotir, looked at 
him in agony, an I tned out, ‘ \\ }j it aliout it, ?dr Watsford f All Wats- 
fonl with great dithcult} , lUWWtrLd, “ Refrain, bir ’ That is plenty Two 
are dead Kefrain , — 1 lo\c them llie Chief replied, “ We also lo\e 
them Thej arc not many, — onl^ live But for you Missiunaiic.-i, many 
more would have hceu sti angled’ Just then the thud victim aj^pi^vched, 
who had offered to die instead of hei sister, who had a sun liviiig She 
bad sat impatiently , and, on licanng hti name, startcil up lustanth She 
was a fine woman, of high i-ank, and wore a new lilu Looking proudly 
round on the people seateil in the ajKirtinent, she pmuced up t4) the place 
of death, offering her hand to All W at«iford, who shrunk baok lu disgust 
"When about to kneel, she saw that tluy weie going to use a sliabb} cord, 
and haughtily refused to be stmnglcd, except with a new cord All thiB 
time the assembly gazed at Iici with delight, gently elip]ung their ^uds, 
and oxpiessing, lu subdued exelaniatious, then odinintioii of her beauty 
and piide fehe then bid liei lelatucs f view oil and ki c It down, with her 
aims round one of hoi fi lends The et id w in iid|ustt<l iiul the large cover- 
ing thrown ovei hei , aud while the men "ti u icd t'lc oind a lady of rank 
pressed down the Innd if t)m jumu wretch, who died without a sound or 
stiuggle Two mole lollowed Ihimiglumt the terrible scene t'lei-e was 
no noise or excitement , Imt a ehoertul coniposui'e seemed te> po^•se&s every 
one there, except Thakombau, who was inudi excited, and cvidintlv mak- 
ing a great efiort to act his inunUiouH pirt l>efoix the face of Coda mes- 
senger Ho onlered that one of the vutims should live , but she refused , 
and her own wm helped the King and the rest to strangle lior Mi Wats- 
ford, by a painful effort, stayed to the lust, piotesliiig igaiurt the heartless 
butchery, which ho and lus brethren had so long striven to prevent 

The following is a fair example of the penis to which the 
MiBSionanes were constantly exposed Mr Calvert deter- 
mined to lafid among a very fierce tribe, partly to preach the 
Gospel, and partly to w*arn them of an approaching attack of 
tlieir enemies. 
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The beach was a oonBiderablj* distanoe from me^and the water was in 
some pUcea over fcuee deep As 1 proceeded towards shore^ many more 
persous made their appearance, some ruumog fast towards me from twa 
directious. As thej neared me, they looked very fierce, aud tna^ gestures 
indicative of evil iiiteutions towards me 1 could not get to tlie boat , I 
therefore went on tov\urds the shore One was swifter than the rest, aud came 
near, with his gun uplifted to stnke me 1 expostulated with Quick- 

ly several were up with me, some of whom had clubs upUfted to club me, 
some with hatchets, some with spears laid on in a position to throw One 
come \ery near with a musket pointed at me, with desperate looks. I 
trembled , but protested loudly aud himly that the^ ought nut to kill me 
that in me there w'os no cause of death from them , that their kiiiiug me 
would be greatly to their disgrace I was sunuundod by upwards of a 
hundred Ihe features of one 1 recogniseil, and hoped he was friendly.. 
fTbis man bad thought that it was my ho it, and be, knowing the exasperat- 
ed state of the people agonist the whites for meddling iti the present wars, 
feanug that 1 should be in daugei, ha^ I luu tow aids me , but was late in 
ruicltiiig me fi im hd\ mg run a siiar|> shell into his foot) He took hold of 
m.-, leoognismg me as the husband of the lady of the woo<lou house at Viwa, 
who had fiui^uciitl} purchased food of them, and treated them kmdly, aud 
he said 1 should hve 1 clung to him, and disputed for my life with those 
who clamoured for ni} death Anotlier man s face, through a thick cover- 
ing of soot, e\Iiibiteil features familial to nn but a feOTful looking battle 
axe he held m his hand atti-acto*! my c\e Howeier, 1 laid hold of him, aud 
adiiscd and mgeil them not to kill me llius 1 wss between two who 
might be fneiidly I told my name, my woik, my labours in \anous ways, 
again and again, on their behalf , m^ ha\iiig olTeied lui Levuka a very laige 
looking glass if lie would let them alone , uiy ha\ ing entreated Mara and the 
Mountaineers not to attack them, and my preventing an intended 
attack 1 told them that 1 had lutercciled with the Mbau Chief to send 
them the help by which they wti*e now strongtlicucd, aud that my 
full know ledge of being one and friendly w ith them Jed me to come ou 
shore , that no white man who had been aeti\e in the war against them 
would li Lvo diied to come on shore thei-e Matters weie lu ahopolul state, 
when a veiy ugly man drew near with gieat \ehemenee Many bad avow- 
ed theuisehcs m m\ faioui He ap|>eaied lesoluteh deteimmed, in spite 
of op^iositioii, to take awa^ m^ life lie was cxtiemely feioeioiis , but his arms 
were seixed and hel>l by sevti’ul He struggled hard for a length of time 
to get his musket to L>cai on me, which indeed he once or twice managed, 
but it was waided ofi (icfoi'e lie could bi’e At length his lage subsided 
All tlieu consented to my li\ iiig But their thii st foi killing had got up 
and, as thej could not kill me, they wished me to letuin towaids tlio boat, 
intending to aeeouipany me, hoping to get one oi mole of my iiatiNes in 
my stead 1 refused to go, and peisuted in apjuoaelnng tow aids the shore, 
le<l by two One untied mv neekeluth, and took it liiey pullod my coat, 
felt me, aud 1 fuily t.4pi.ete<l to be My tiousers wei\i wet and 

heaxy 1 was weak with talking and disputing witli tlieiii^ indeed quite 
hoarse As we still went on in tne seu, they eommeuecd their death song, 
always sung os they drag along the liodies of enemies slam 1 feoiad that 
might increase then iiigo, and desired to stop it It was most grating to 
my feelings, and X stootl still aud entreated them to desist. After a abort 
time they did so, aud we proceeded to the beach Those who had run to 
destroy me, depaited towards their own town 
** 1 found liatu Vuki, a Chief of M bau, had just am veil He was vexed 
with those who had treated me so, and would have punished them I 
begged ho would not 1 desired him to send me to Viwa in a canoe, as 1 
was sure Mrs Cahert would be anx < u M' J>ovh bad seen the datt^r 
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to which I was exposed »They also were pursued by the natives, and has- 
tened to Viwa. where they amved about seven o’clock Mrs Calvert felt 
much at the alarming intelligence , but feared to send the boat to inquire, 
lest my death might be followed by the killing of those she might send.” 

On another occasion, Mr and Mrs Moore were driven out 
of their bouse by the savages, saw it d< stroyed before their 
eyeSj and were only saved from being clubbed by the cupidity 
of the murderers, and his own presence of mind in persuading 
them to make off with the spoil 
At last, after many a weary year, Thnkombau himself yield- 
ed to the power of the Gospel, and was pubhcly^bajitized, hav- 
ing dismissed all his other wives (or rather concubines,) and 
publicly married his chief queen, who was baptized along with 
him on the 11th January 1857 The scene is graphically 
pourtrayed by Mr Waterhouse 

‘‘In the afternoon the King was publicly baptised In the presence of 
God, he promised to ‘ reuouuie the devil and all his wuiks, the poraue and 
vanities of this wcked \soil<I, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ’ He en- 
gaged to believe all tlie ai tides of the Cliristnu fuitli and solemnly vowed, 
111 the name of the Hoh Timitv, to kfcp ( tnls holy will and command 
meuts, and to walkfin the same all the tfajs of his lift ’ 

“In accordance with my request, prcviouslv conv eyed, tlte King then 
^dressed the assembly It must hav e cost him luanv a struggle to stand 
up before hia court, his anihasiadors, and the flower of hia jh v^ple, to confess 
hiB former sms And, in tune past, he had considcitil biias If a god, and 
hod received honours, almost cliviue, from his pnqde now he humbles 
himaelf, and odoies hia gnat Creator and merciful Pieserver 

“ And what a congregation he had ' llusliaiiils, whose wives he had dis- 
honoured • widow's, whobc hiishanda he had slain ' sistcM, vvh^se relatives 
had been strangled by hisord* in f iciativcs, wLo'^e fiitiid** he had eaten ^ 
and children, the desceiidnnts of tlio^e he bad niunlered, and who had vow- 
ed to avenge the wrongs inflicted on their fatlieis ’ 

“ A thousand shiny hearts heav ed with fear and a&tomshment, as Tba- 
kombau gave uttemnee to the following sentiments — ‘ I have b^n a bad 
man I distuibed the country The Missionaius came and invited me to 
embrace Chnstiaiiity , but I said to them, ‘ I will continue to fight’ Gotl 
has singularly preserved my life At one time I tiuuight that I had myself 
been the mstniment of my own preseivation hut now I know that it was 
the Lord’s doing I desne to acknowledge Him as the only and the true 
God. I have scourged the world ’ He was deeply aftocted, and spoke with 
great diffidence ” 

Before leaving Fiji, we would lay before our readers a pic- 
ture, however feebly drawn, of the kind and degree of Clms- 
tian into which converted cannibal may be changed It is an 
exceptional case, not an ordinary example but such was Paul’s. 

If Thakombau was the Agamemnon of the Fijian Chiefs, Vera- 
ni was the Achilles He was the nephew of the crafty Namoei- 
Malua, Kjng*of Viwa, an4jl the chosen fnend and right arm of 
Thakombau The terror of his name, the appearance of lus 
war canoe paralysed the bravest No Fijian wamor had struck 
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dow^n more foes, or devoured more numerous victims His 
heart was stone, and had no room for pity Of all the cannibals he 
was the most fei ocious, the most formidable, the most liarden- 
ed Talking often with the Missionaries, this terrible Chief 
began to feel the power ol the Gospel lie often stole to the 
woods to pray alone, and, at lengtli, entreated his beloved fiiend 
and chief to consent to his baptism Thakombau, knowing 
the man, asked him only to dela) but for this he was too much 
in earnest, and on Mareh 2l8t 1845, the far-dtaadcd Yerani, as 
humble as a child, bowed bis knee bciure God, and was pulHic- 
ly baptized, renouncing Heathenism and all its abominable 

E ractices His sincerity was soon and 8C\erely tested His 

rother-in-law, with his aged father, weie treat^herously mur- 
dered There could not be a more dca(ll\ insult to Verani “ but 
‘ the arm, once quick to stiike in bloody revenge, was now 
•unmoved The man so jealous and so fuiious in his wrath 
• was now another man , and when his own widowed sister and 
• the other wi\es of the slam gathered round VeiEm, and wildly 
• urged him to strangle them, he stood him, sajing calmly 
‘ If you had come some time since, 1 would readily ha^e done 
• it , but I am now a Chnstian, and the work of death is 
• over” When the news of his biptism reached riiakombau, 
all expected an exploMon of fury but he only said “ did I not 
• tell you, that we could not turn Verami' He is a man of one 
• heart When he was with us, he was fully one with us 
• now he is a Christian, and not to be mo\ cd ” 


Yeram h enmes had biu.n of no ordinary kiml and niimlwr Few men’s 
hist>or\ had been so blackened \Mth eveiy kind of outiago and abouimation, 
and few mens hands ^\ue so stained \Mth blotxl His gnef and penitence 
were proi>orti<mate to tlie enoinnt} of Ins sn s, and amounted to agony, as 
he wept bitterlv befoit (iod, while evciy remeinbi'ance of the S^vioui’s 
love drove the stings of remorse dupcr into his hioken heai-t If few men 
had ever sinned more, no man over rc{K.nto<l moic decplj Ilia high-aouled 
pnde was gone, and in his lowliness ‘‘ tins pool man cned, and the Lord 
heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles’ Vemni continued 
m prayer day after day, until he found saUation by faith in Christ's atone- 
ment, and went out before Ins fellows a changed man, lejoiciug in the 
bless^ness of having his iiuqiuty foigivcn He now verified the judgment 
of his heathen friend, and became a thorough Oh vstian, usiug every effort to 
lead others to the same gladness which filled his ov\n heart. About a month 


after his conversion, he had an interview witli Thakomlmu oft board a trading 
vesiel lying off the coast Verani told him all he knew and felt of reli- 

S ion , and when he had done, the Chief said, “ Go on, go on The next 
ay he visitetl him again, and told him that the Christians would obey all 
his commands, if nght , but they would do nothing wrong, and could not 
take part in cruel and barbarous wars. The Chief said, “ Very good you 
stay at home, and learn your book well and promised that he would even- 
tiu^ lotu * 

** Though Verani refused, on behalf of himself and the Christians, to en- 
gage m wai, saying, have already fought too much 1 have done now 
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jet hi8 was too earnest and active a nature to remain idle. But be had 
now es^used another cause One daj, less than two months after his 
oonveraon, Voiaui ordered his great wa]>canoe to be launched , but not 
to go on its old work of bloodshed and crime A dark day was it, in tune 
past, for some town or island, when the great sail of that canoe went up to 
the Wild shouts of the xmiuted wamors who tbronscd the deck , but it 
was far othei^ise now Verani, with his energy of soul directed by the 
new power of lo\ o to Ood and man, was setting sail to carry the Missionary 
to the distant islands under lus charge , and wherever the war-canoe of the 
dreaded Chieftain touched, it brought “ the fulness of the blessing of the 
G<»pel of peace ” 

“ At bis baptism, Yerani chose the name of Elijah, and when he built 
his now, large house, called it Chenth Here lie liveil m great happiness, 
with his wife, uf whom he was \ci 7 fond Their daughter w’as regular and 
attentive at the school Family prayer was never uoglcctetl so that this 
household became a pattei n to the nativ es, aud its master went in and out 
among them an example of what the grace of God could do in reclaiming 
the worst of men He was alwajs liH[)pj and kind, aud thought no trouble 
too great, and no distance too fai, if anvthing could Iks done to heal a 
quarrel, toproveut a war or sti’angliiig, oi any other of the honors m 
which he had formerly taken so activ c a l>ait ” 

• 

At the (Icath-bcd of Mr Hunt, Verani was by, with mighty 
pleadings Deeply he lo\ed the dying Missionary, and now 
he prayed aloud, O Lord, we know ire aie very bad, but 
‘ spare thy servant I li one mutt die, take me, fake ten of us, 
‘ but spare thy servant to pi each Christ to the people ” 

Eight years aftei his baptism, this noble Chief was treacher- 
ously shot, and then clubbed to death, when visiting, on an 
errand of peace, a tube so treacherous, that the Alissionanes 
• besought him not to rui the iisk He knew Ins danger, asked 
Mr Calvert to pi ay with him, and left him weeping to die, as 
so many others had done by his own arm It might perhaps 
be difficult to pick out in Christian England a man to measure 
with this convcitcd cannibal Here is put of one of his pia}- 
ers, taken down terhattm by Mr M illiams, earnest, direct from 
the heart — 

^ O Jehovah, hear us for IIis s,vkc, Thy Son, wliom Tliou dulst gne that 
through Him we also might Kcmiie Ihy childiui O hear oui pi*a\or, tliat 
the wicked may consider, ami that the imiicmtuit m ly l>cH.ome jiemtent, 
and come to Ohiiist, and bu ^^a\cd biom ihec wc came, and our mind is 
that wo may I'otuin to Ihee Wo would entoi wlicn. Chi ist has entered, 
and be with Tl^ O Holy Ohost, destuid upon us ind pu|nre our hearts 
for that place Tell iw that our names aio wi ittcn lu the 11 >ok of I ifc we 
do not to know this at sunle tiim. th it n y ct to comc , do Tiiou sjicak it 
to UB now, as we do not know the coutiimauce oi oui lives here 0 tell us 
now that we are saved through Jesus ' 

Aud bless the Chnstians at Lakemba, aud Moala, and Kandavu, and 
Mbau, and Kakorotumbu, and liakimkt, and Nandi , and In, with Lazanis 
and those at Ndama , and be with those uiio lu o liero BUss Ru HL/ekiah, 
and give him Thy Spirit, aud ttach him lu his goings, and help him to cast 
away the old strength m which he used to ti*ust, and to tiust in "Riy 
Blclmbcb, 18^ 2 J 
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Btreogih only, — ^the etrongth T^hich we ne\er knew until we heard the 
name of Jesus 

“And, O Lord, bless Thy people m Viwa , and if one is sent to-dny to 
preach Thy Go^l in Mlwni, go Thou with him, thot the words of his 
mouth may be of use to tlw Chiefs of Mbau 

“And we pi-ay Thee for our Ministers they see much cmI by living with 
us m Fiji, and they suffer, and are weak m tlieir boihes, and there is 
nothing with us that we con give them to sti-engthou them This only we 
eha do, we can pray for them O Loid Jesus t'hiist, hear our prayers for 
them. Mr ‘Williams is weak , do Thou strengthen him, and let his life be 
long, and make oui land good for him , and bless the laily, and the chil- 
dren, and let Thj S])int be aluavs with them to t oiufort their minds 

“These ai^e oui pi-ajei-s 0 hcai them , doThon hoai them foi Jesus’s 
sake 0 hear them for Fiji’s sake* Do have love foi Fiji When our 
minds think of Fiji, thev arc great! v pruned , for tlie men ami women of 
Fiji ^*0 Thv people, and these ihy people are sti angled, and clubbed, and 
deetroved 0 have compasision on 1 iji , and 8i>ui‘e Thy sen ants for the 
sake of Fiji, that thei inav incuh Thj true word to the people And, O 
Holy Spirit, giv c light to the daik heartid, and gi\ e them repentance And 
set us in motion, that wo may not be so useless as we have been , but that 
we may now, and for the time to come, live to extend Thy kingdom, that it 
mav reach all iiji, foi the soke of Jesus Christ, the accepted offonng for us. 
Amen” 

It remains for us to notice tlie most marvellous portion of 
this tale of marvels God has lionoured those few hij^h-mindeJ 
men and women, who laid their lives at his feet for Fiji 
Within less than twenty-five }car8, thioiighoiit a great part of 
Fiji, canmbahsm is entirely extinct, and jiolygamy and lufan- 
ticide are last passing away Human life is no “longer 
^ reckoned cheap, and the av engei of blood comes forward now, 

* invested with the solemn dignity of c^t ibli^hed law ” Murder 
IS punished by death on tlie gallows , and other practices, once 
familiar and unreproved, aie now recognized and piini>3licd os 
crimes. Last year there were in Fiji bbv l\ iiious vnd Church 
Members, ivvo thol'^am) more on tiial, and sixty thousand 
stated hearers of the Gospel 

riji IS not now a paradise , at bc*t only partially cultivated, 
and partially and superficially Chi latiamzcd lJut such a work 
has never been done, in a like pciiod, since the age of the Apos- 
tles and not Paul himself sliowed moic zeal and devotion, or 
wrought out more marvellous lesults, th in the handful of Wes- 
leyan men and women of our own day, who vi^nt foi th like 
lambs into a den of raging wolves, entlurea to look on 
butcheries and wild frightful horrors, tliat made their heaits sick 
and their eyes diz/y, and lived and prayed them down 

Brave men are proud of the civjc wieath, tlie Victoria Cross, 
the clasp and tiic medal won by deeds of daring done before 
their fellows, honoured by a nation’s gratitude and praise But 
for the men who without hope of icvvard, sympathy, emulation 
or companionship, have stopped llic caiimbal least, and saved 
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the lives of thousands — for the women, without defence, with 
the worst to fear from savage lust and fury, who entered Tanoa’s 
den, and wrested from his cruel grasp the doomed and despair- 
ing victims — for those who are an honour and a gloiy to the na- 
tion to which they belong, — to the vast majonty of that nation 
their names and their deeds are utterly unknown, or classed 
perhaps with those whom it has pleased Mr Dickens and his 
school, to represent as designing knaves and silly dupes, who 
send out flannels to the negiocs ot Burnbooloo Yet these are 
the real heroes, the true salt of the eaith , and they have their 
reward too, given by the King’s own hand They succeeded, 
not because they were wlute men — hundreds ot white men 
were killed and eaten — but because the Lord was with them 
If ever the Innd of Go<.l was secu in history, it was sceu m the 
recent history of Fiji 

The sovereignty of this interesting group is now offered to 
England, partly m consequence of a fine (£9000) demanded 
from the Knlg by America, winch, it levied, would infallibly 

f ne nee to a wide spread lebelhon, and but too probably turn 
>'i]i into a slaUghtei -house again Its Aalue to our Australian 

Empire would be considerable, were it only as a coaling station 
on the steam path to China, Japan, Panama, California, and the 
British gold fields in Kortli America. If England should refuse, 
France will be less scrupulous , and, we must confess, there are 
few questions in regard to which we ha>e such seiious misgiv- 
ings as Flench colonization and Roman Catholic Missions 
True wisdom would bo to leaie Fiji to the Missionaries, to help 
them by occasional M^its of ships of war, commanded by officers, 
such as Eiskme, Pollard, lanshawe, Wilkes and Maegrubber, 
and to ffuarantec their ludejieudence, as in the case of the Sand- 
wich Islands 

LeaMng the Fijis, wc pass to the new French Settlement 
(scarcely yet begun) on New Caledonia. This large island, 
more than two huinlrod miles long and thirty-five broad, like the 
great Fijia, has a high central ridge, and a barrier coral reef al- 
most entirely enen cling it, connecting its S L extremity with 
the Isle of Pines, and sti etching out loO miles from its K 
W end The re^ has many openings, giving ea^^y entrance 
to the largest ships, vaues from 2 to 12 miles iii distance from 
the shore, and the interior lagoons haie almost everywhere 
good anchorage ground Its harbours are excellent, and com- 
mand the Australian tiade with India, China, and Western 
America TJie larger island is a little bigger than Sicily, has 
two navigable rivcis, and many smaller, which the natives 
make use of for irrigating their fields, and which never dry 
up South East fiom it, and separated by a channel of 30 or 
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40 miles, swamiiDg with reefs and shoals, lies the Isle of Pines, 
aboat 30 miles in circuity and running up to a high central 
peak, which can bo seen 50 miles out at sea. Tho beat port 
and most accessible is Assumption Bay on the South side of 
the island Many vessels came here for sandal wood, which grows 
abundantly, as well as the tall pillar-like araucarias, fioxn which 
the Isle recei\ed its name It was infamous at one time for 
several massacies of ship’s crews, probably not unprovoked 
But Mr Towns, a S} dney merchant, Cbtablisliing a factory 
for the collection of sandal wood, trepang, &c , and treating the 
natives kindly and with good faith, *‘aii unarmed man,” writes 
Erskinc, “ ma> now walk over the whole island without 
apprehension and the French Missionaiies reside there m 
perfect security, having been twice driven from the larger is- 
land by tlie savages Many islets, some inhabited, stud tho 
barrier reef, and the tliice Lovalty Islands, Lifu, Wea, and 
Mare (m our chaits Chabrol, llalgan, and Britannia) lying 45 
miles to the Eastward, piopcrl} belong to the New Calcdoman 
group 

The parillel of 21® South runs through the centre of the 
large island Its longitude is 162® East. Its distance from 
the coast of New Holland is only 3 oi 4 da) s’ sail Though 
the scenery is grand and beautitul, the soil is comi>aratively 
barren, and thcic is as little as may be tt) tempt the colonist 
or the trader Tho ])opulatiou too ib mconsidciable, being 
estimated vauously from 15,000 to 50,000 souls The tribes 
on tlic sea coast differ little fiom the Fijians and like them 
are cannibals, but the) ni c far infcnor in intelligence, vigour, 
and civilization The) live m the same state of constant in- 
ternecine warfare, expose oi bury alivo their sick, are po- 
lygamists, and their ludc legends of the gods and the state 
after death, do noUdiffer matoiially from those of the Fijis Of all 
savages they seem to be the mo&t impiovident When they 
have a good ciop, tliey send invitations to the surrounding 
villages, with which they happen to be at peace, to come and 
help them to eat it up , and for the rest of the year they 
lite upon fish, lizaids, grubs, worms, spiders, and human flesh 
But they are too poor, too few and too isolated to hold 
cannibal feasta. These form no jiart of the state ccrcmonia] 
They eat their enemies, chiefly from sheer famine, and do 
not oincct to white flesh, as the Fijians do One of them said 
to a £>ench Missionary, If you say that to eat human 
‘ 18 wrong, — good ^ we say nothing against you , but if you say 
‘ it 18 not pleasant, you lie ” ^ 

Little 18 known of the interior, but tlie high ground to the South 
West 18 held b) a different race, who originally held all the island, 
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but were driven to the hilU by in\arleiB from theislc^to the North 
East The people ot the lele oi Tines are thought to belong to 
the unginal race, and are milder, more docile, and more civilized 
than those known to us as New Caledonians. There are hvo 
harbours on the East coast, and one at the Northern end call* 
ed Balod The principal on the East coast is Yengcn 

These are the islands vhich the French have formally taken 
possession of, with the intention of tuining them into their chief 
naval station m the bouth bcas, and ot using them (but this 
is less certain) as a penal settlement, in preference to Guiana. 
It IS undeistood that Tahiti is to be subordinate, as a Station, 
to Now Caledonia, and that the ^larquesas are to be Mrtually 
abandoned , France keeping up only a nominal Protectorate. 
We shall attempt a biiei outline ot what has been actually done. 
Ihe Flench began with a Mission The BucepfLaliiSj com- 
manded by Cajitam tlulicii La Feniere, was sent to visit vari- 
ous islands, where Missionaries wcie to be landed, and on 
the 19th Dcoembci 1843, she re ichad Balad There she left 
on the island, M Doiurie, titulii iiiBliop of Amata, two priests, 
P P Viard anti Itougejron, ami two lay bi others The Mis- 
sion was not sueceaslul, exeept in baptizing unconscious chil- 
dreu without the kiiowleilgc ot then parents, and dying per- 
sons Mr Viard writes, — in in) various journeys, 1 ha\e 
‘ baptised about 270 iniauts, of whom a considerable number 
•have alieady gone to hea\en to ^uaj for the success of the Mis- 
* Sion 

“Their instruAious,” wiitca M Biauiiic, “ weic to bo \tr> circumiroect 
m adiuiuistonug tho tiacmiiieiits, in I to biptiijc (as fai us ^Hiswible) adults 
only at the point of death, to a\<>id the risk of then alie uai'ile becoming 
bad Chnatians* Wliat ^\tLs the natural eousei^ueiiCL ? almost e\ery 8a\age, 
that was baptized, died imiuediately after Nothing iiioix ^^a3 mecssary 
to raise tho eiy of soieeiy, and, as tho Ualedoiuaus put ]uercilus.sly to 
death all among thcmaelxes wlioiu they even suspeet lb be soieertns, it was 
not likely that they would bo moie lav ouiublo to foi’eiguers, w hose dress 
and mligioua practices must natiimlly hav o excited thou suspiejou ”f 

We have no wish to be unjust to the French ^Iissionanes , 
but, while we admire tlicir courage and chccilul endurance of 
danger, famine, and eveiy privation, it is impossible to approve 
of the measures they pursued It is best and fairest to from 
the book ot M Brainne The natives were exceedingly trouble- 
some the men forced their way into the Mission House, and 
stole whatever they could lay hands on , and naked women 
hung about tho door, pretending to beg A nautical friend made 
them a preseift of a huge bull-dog il is brute iiated the natives, 

* Bnunne , Ia Kouvellc-CakWonic, p Si. 
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and At the sliffhteat ei^rnal, rushed upon thorn and fixed his 
fangs la then* neah They sent for more » and the dogs became 
the body-guard of the Fathers 

**006 <lay, A native of a different tube fit<de a to^d fi'om the Miseooii 
carpenter, and fled at full ftjxred but the “ Hero, Rhine (the do^m 
name), prcwluced its usual effect The bull'^log, and 1 ih coinpanmns, were 
oft at once The temfiul culprit diopped the and finding the dogs 
gaining on him, hujtily lau up a tree Hio othc savages, who h^ponod 
to be present, although poiLetJy iiinooeiit, tliought it b^t to take to then 
heels The dogs nishod in piiinsuit of these pooi ^\lLtohes, and seized them 
by the calf of tht- leg They gained the bank of aiivor, and plunged into 
the water The dogs folio \od thiui iii \ain the jioor creatures di\ ed 
beneath the surf ice, as soon as tlie\ came again to the top, a dogs lieiul 
Tias bure to be near them It was a comical confusion, not easy to stop, 
for it became \ery dithciilt to c.ill luck the aggressors, who wore quite 
excited bv the cIiosl Tins little pnee of practical moral teaching had 
more effect on the natucs thin all the scimons that w ere preached to 
them on respect for the proi>ei‘t} of otiioi-s * 

The moral ie» not our^ 

At another time, the natnes were hard pressed by f inline , 
they weie angry with the !Mi3»ionuieb tor not procuring them 
ram, as they weie eoiccrei^, and therefore had the power to do 
§ 0 , and they believed the Mission house to bo a complete stoic- 
house of food, and of rirc and picc oiis treasures 

“ One e\ eniug a large number of sa\ vges g dhon I nnind the bonee , and, 
111 spite of all that could bo kiuI to tin in, u fu'.o*! to go awa\ The Mission 
arie^ weio iii a teruble fiioht h \tlu i Ik.ougo^nui went to the thresliold, 
and, dropping Ins uhiuI mill and l mitvons niiniur, oid led them imperi 
oiislv to disp 1*81., otlic)wi-<c he would without pit> bujii them all up At 
tho same rubbing a lucifci niatdi on the pdni ut ins hand, he kindled it 
The sal ages flc«l rapidl> and it once The stoiy spitail to all tho ullages 
“ Yts, said tbc spcctatoi's, wc hi\c seen tathci Rouge} ion draw flames 
from his hand , and, if \\q hoil not luii awai, wc shouhl luiie been burnt 

On another occasion, when a thrratennifr demonstration was 
made in open day ^it was before the time of the dogs,) 

“ Father Rougeyron, who w is tho man for exi>odionts, called in a solemn 
tone tJ one of the brethren to bung fiom the hoitse a barrel of salt meat, 
which had just liecn opuneil, and to place it mar him Then, pulling up 
his 8 lee\es, he drew out in each hand, all diipping with brme, two logs of 
poik, and holding them out to the astonished and temfled savages, ho told 
them that such should be their fate, if they ^hd m»t flee for thoir lues All 
ran away immediately, believing they hail seen pieces of humau flesh taken 
out of the barrel 

Such expedients’* as these did no good, and served only to 
exasperate the savages Eiil came to tbc Mission In 184?, 
a bishop (Mgr Epallc) was killed in one oi the small islands, 

* Vp 8G 87 
t 1 * Sft 
t V 
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when landing, by a party in ambush Latcr> a boat’s cvew of 12 
men and two ofiicers belonging lo a French Corvette, were 
destio^ed and eaten on another of the islands , and more than 
one trading vessel was captured, and all on board de>ourcd An 
epidemic broke out, winch was peculiarly fatal The blame 
was laid On the Missionaiies, unfortunately a laige supply of 
lion tools, provisions, and other articles ol barter arrived in a 
French vessel, and was stowed away in the Mission house 
The missionaries hint that their Protestant rivals calumniated 
them, and a somewhat iidiculous allusion is made to the‘^ affaire 
Piitchard ” Tlicie is no need to go beyond the facts already 
nairated to understand wliat followed, and vvliy it folIowedL 
Mad with eager greediiics'^, as soon as the piotecting vessel was 
gone, the savages con&]nrcd to plunder the house and murder 
the Missionaiies They it tacked the ^Ii^sion house, pillaged 
and set fiic to it, and inoi tally wounded M Blaise The Fa- 
thers retired into then little chapel, i ecommending their souls 
to God, and confessing each otlici , but, finding the savages en- 
tirely occupied with pluiulciing, ihcv fled for their lives, and 
escaped with g^cat dithculty to a station farther down the coast 
The treacherous natives put out the fiic before it did much 
damage, that the sight of the house, uninjured, might tempt 
vessels into the hay, aud dccov the crews to 1 ind Lncouraged 
by tlieir success at Balad, the savages igieed to ‘•eize the sta- 
tion house, to vvhn h the Missionaries and other Europeans had 
fled, and not to leivo o le man alive At this ciitical moment, 
when all hope had fled, a Fiench ariii^d vessel hove in sight, 
and the^ vvcie ichcued, but not without a conflict in which 5 
seamen weie seveiclj wounded liius tliey were driven from 
this inhospitable shoie, and couvejed to bjdnoj This was in 
1847 

A second tune they set out with increased courage and num- 
beis borne wandered about the ncighbouri ig islinds, the Lojalty 
gioup, and the ^evv lie hi ides and even ventured to land ouce 
moie at Balad, wlicie thc^ wcic icccivcd with trcacheious joy 
and pretended reiien lance But in none ot tliese places couJd 
they find ie«>t or saietj and a second time tJicj had to fiee 
for then lives fioiu the savago cinnibals ol iNeW C iledonia. 
AnoUiei paity, more loituiute, landed on the Isle of Pines, 
where they vvfie well received, and dwell in security, and there, 
m 1850, all the New Culedoi laii Mission was established The 
native Piotcstant teachers fiom bamoa and other Christianized is- 
lands were not inoie successful , and the Gospel seems to have 
made little 5r no piogiC8:^in the New Caledonian group It is 

i deasant to load M Biainnc’s estimate of the Weslej an and other 
Totestant Missiooaiies As a Koumn Catlioln and a French imin 
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he cannot help wishing for the euccesa of hia co-reh^onist 8 | and 
the increased influence of his own nation But he cneerfufly ac- 
knowledges that the Protestant Missions have been of immense use 
among the Polynesian islanders, and allows that they are better 
liked and more successful than the Homan Catholic According 
to him the Catholic, teaching only supernatural dogmas, fails 
the Protestant stiiving first to improve the physical and moral 
condition of the people, succeeds To solve that problem, can- 
did, clear-headed M Brainnc, 3 ou will have to go deeper 

A new name now appears on the scene, and the pnest gives 
place to the sword On the 24th and 29th September 1853, 
the French flag was lioisted on shore at Balad and the Isle 
of Pines, and formal imssession of ^sew Caledonia, the Isle of 
Pines and all their dependencies, in the name of Napoleon HI , 
Emperor of the French, was taken by Admiral Pebvrier Des- 
pointes, amidst the flung of cannon and shouts of “ Vtte I Empe- 
reuT ” The Admiral, aftci matmc consideration, fixed on Balad, 
as on the whole best fitted loi the head quarters of the naval 
power 

His first act, after survc}ing the nvei and the neighbouring 
coast, was to build a strong bloi k-liousc of buck and stone, 
which could defy the as-aembled tubes of all C ilcdoiiia Inside 
18 a magazine, suffii lently large to Imld urns and a yeai’s pro- 
vision of food foi GOO men On the toj) of the magazine are 
fortified barracks , and the fii e from the block house and bar- 
racks sweeps all tlic surrounding plain and here once more, 
under the shelter of the guns, the unwearied Miasionanes are for 
the third time settled in New C dedonia 

The Freiicli Go\eimnent demi-officially avow their intention 
of establishing here a penal settlement, and a first class naval 
station for ships of wir The reports pubbdiod, but not yet 
acted on, recommend the transportation of ten thousand felons, 
but slowly, and spread o\ci man) years The island cannot 
yet support so large a European populition Aiiotlicr wild 
utopian proposal, is to hue (or kidn ip) 20,000 Pajm ms tiom 
New Guinea, male and ftm ile, to be to New Caledonia whit 
the coolies are to the Mauiitius It is too ibsurd for seuous 
consideratiorf It does not appeal that the Fiench haie sent 
any of their conMCts to Balad , and tint idea miy therefore be 
supposed to have been abandoned There can be little doubt 
that the real object of the Emperor, in occup) mg these islands, 

18 to form a great naval station, easily defended and ])erlectly 
secure, from which armed ciuisers may issue foith, m the evfent 
of a v\ar with England, and inflict tnoiltul iblc injuiy on those 
great lines of commerce, winch connect om liub ui and Australian 
Empires with CJiinn, Japan, the Malay i'‘lands, California, and 
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the proposed new routes through the Isthmus of Fahmoji upd 
our North American possessions. Our Australimi cities, aW, 
Sydnev, Melbourne, Launceston and Hobart must look to thfir 
own defence, which, as yet, is of the slightest. The enemy 
will be almost at their doors 

In another aspect, the French sovereignty can scarcely fail 
to be a blessii^ to New Caledonia. The fierce cannibals, who 
inhabit it, have no fire arms, and are too few and too divided 
to struggle against the power of F ranee They will be per- 
suaded, or compelled, to abandon their abominable practices, 
brought under the strong arm of the law, and, let us hope, will 
soon ceaso to be idolaters 


DccniBxii, 1859 
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Art II— 2%<f Yadgar-i^Chutity or the Manners and Cum- 
toms of the Mahomedans in the Punjaubf in plain and sim- 
ple Oordoo By MoulvieNooh Ahmld Chistik Lahore ♦ 
1859 

The Yadgar-i-Chistie 19 an Oordoo work purporting to aet 
fortli the peculiar customs, religious and social, ot the Mussul- 
mans of tlie Punjaub, in so far as they are either deviations from 
the original laws and traditions of tlie Mahomedan Faith, 01 have 
been directly borrowed from the followers oi the heathen 
creeds of India, or ha\c spiung up, as local customs do, so si- 
lently and gradually that their growth was unremarked It treats 
of the sects of the Funjaub IMuhSulraans, their caster, their super- 
stitions, their trades and their social customs, from the moment 
when the hrst summons to prayer is shouted into the ear of 
the newborn eon of the faithful, to the hour when he is lower- 
ed into the tomb to be put thiougb his citechism by the dread 
angels Moonkir and Kakeei Tlie writer of the book la a 
Mouhie of Lahore, and the author of 8e\eral minor edu- 
cational works in Oordoo Obsciving the eager interest with 
which Enghbh gentlemen eudca\ouied to make themselves 
acquainted with the histoiy and habits of the various tribes 
of India, he was induced to commence the composition of the 
Yadgar-i-Chiatie The work was oiiginally intended to be an 
account of the manners and customs of the peojde of the 
Punjaub, in three books, ti eating first of the Mussulmans, se 
condly of the Hindoos, and lastly of the Sikhs But the au- 
thor did not meet with the enLOuragenient he expected, and 
he never continued the work beyond the first book, which 
treats of the manners and customs of the Mussulmans in the 
Punjaub It possesses considerable merit, and gives a faith- 
ful and minute pictuie of the Mussulman customs Tho 
author is unsparing in his censure of whatcier ho considers 
objectionable in tlie faith or practice of his countrymen, and 
has in many instances diawn upon himself the hatred and exe- 
cnvtion of his co religionists by the uncompiomising manner in 
which he has exposed their follies Ho mourns deeply over the 
want of earnestness and piety, the degeneracy, the superstition 
and credulity of the present age, and especially the sects and 
factions which rend the bosom of the congregation of the Faith • 
iul His own creed is that of an eclectic He is not free from 
the taiht of scepticism, and might perhaps be called a Sofee 
Qoamt and curious is his confession of^Fuith , — 

* I am not a hotctical Shoah, vet I fcai to bo called a S*»on©e Tho 
bheahs mtii hand^, but 1 Lid miu© duiing ptayei ,iior 
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do I, like the Soooees, shave the middle of mj moustache 1 am 
a servant of God, let that profession of Faith soffice. Party spirit in 
rebgion is pitiful. The bigotry of both Sheahs and Soonees is blameworthy, 
because each cxinoeals the ments of the other, and neither confuders his 
own creed to be defective, but believes it to be the oracles of God. I lean 
to both, and find many of the pnnciplea of both sects m our sacred books. 
Each hcdds the truth with a laige admixture of error, and those men of both 
sects are most to be admired, who are free from big^ry ** 

In the preparation of bis work, the author has confined hia 
observations almost exclusively to Lahore and its neighbourhood 
Undoubtedly Lahore is the best field for observing the pecu- 
liarities of Punjaub Islamism, because there the mixture of 
Mahomedans, Hindoos and Sikhs is most complete. Long the 
impenal city and the seat of Government, Lahore occupied, 
in the earlier days of the Mahomedan Empire, a position similar 
to that of Delhi uudci the Moghuls It is fabled to have been 
built by Halo, son of Ham Chunder, some 1,600 years before 
the Christian era, but its political importance dates only from the 
Mahomedan inva5.iou The city w ii> raised from rum by Sultan 
Mahmood, and it was the imperial residence of the two Chosroes, 
the last of the^house of Ghuznee The Gaurian dynasty aban- 
doned it again for Ghuznee, but in the eaily years of the Mo- 
ghul Lmpire it was rcbtoied to its former importance It was 
toitified by Ak bar, and was for some years the imperial resi- 
dence of Jehangeer Hut of all the Mahomedan Lmperors, 
Alumgeer contiibuted most towards the splendour and magni- 
ficence of Lahore, by the erection of mosques and spacioua 
edifices, and by the construction of Jorge embankments to sa\e 
the ciU fioin the inundations of the Ravtc It is said that during 
the reign of this Empei or the repairs and improvements of the 
city were carried on uuinteiruptedly for a peiiod of 40 years. 
Although Lahore again sank into comparative insignificance 
under the late MoghuL, Mahomedamsm had already taken so firm 
root, that its exi&tcnce no longer depended on locality or politi- 
cal support But it could not bo expected long to retain its 
purity There is a common element in all religions, by which 
creeds the most opposite assimilate and combine Keiigiong 
borrow rites and ceremonies from each other as languages bor- 
row vocables. Even the Christian religion has assumed forms 
and imbibed errors and corruptions vaiving with the countries 
into which it spread Islamism thcrefoie, fierce! v propagandist 

though It was, could not escape the influence of foreign creeds 
Nowhere in India is Mahomedamsm found pure — least of all 
perhaps in tl;e Punjaub, whei e two distinct attempts have been 
made to found a new reltgion on the rums of Brahmimsm and 
the faith of Islam 

Many causes have combined to produce this corruption of the 

2 K 2 
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Mahomedan Faitb. Even when the mountain hordes poured 
down from their fastnesses on Northern India, Islamism no long- 
er retamed that punty and vitality which it displayed in the 
days when the ferocious Omar swept with his cavalry the Per- 
sian plains. Discord and faction had long divided the soldiers of 
the Crescent. The Sconces and the Sheahs turned against each 
other those swoids which should ha\e been unsheathed only 
against the comi^on foe Their hatred of the infidel was as no- 
thing compared with the scorn and ferocity with which those 
two sects regarded each other But they seem to have become 
mutually more tolerant when they settled in the Indian plains, 
as will be seen from the following account which our author 
gives of the distinctive tenets of the l5>oonees , — 

“ The Soonees* are also called the people of the circumcision, the con- 
gre^tion, the Charyai*us oi adherents of the four friends and successors 
of Mahomed, and are coii'^idered by the bhoahs to be a heretical seci.^ 
They consider Mahomed as the true Prophet, and \enerate e\ cry one who 
enjoyed bis intimate fiioudsliip. They believe that the four successors 
of the Prophet, Aboobukur, Omar Khitab, Osman Gbunee and Mortoza 
Alee are equal in rank, but they put Aboobukur fiist and AJoe last in «uo- 
oession As Mahomed is considci-ed by them to be ilic last of the Pro- 
phets, so Alee is tlic first of Fukeera, though in truili thej aie quite i^orant 
of Aloe’s real dignitv The;> iu>ualjy associate tliemselv es with some r ukoer, 
as his disciples, and respect hukeers, who excel m virtue, as the peculiar 
ohildren of God They observe the fast of Rumzan, make the pilgnmage 
to Mecca read the Koran and ackuowletlge its authority, and assemble to^ 
ther for public prayer They bcliev e m tlio resurrocti m, that the people of God 
coutmue on earth till the last day, that the Most High God will judge the 
world and send the good to Paradise and the v\ ickcd to Hell, that the Pro 
phet v\ ill intercede for them , ind throiigli him they v\ ill obtain salv ation They 
say that ou the day of judj.ment all the otlicr Projihets wilx cry ‘ O God, 
save us, save us,* whereas Mahomed will ciy ‘ O God, save my disciples* 
They considei it unlawful to make the image of Ilosseia’s tomb and to 
read Hi© funeral eulogmm, and though they believe it forbiAden to beat the 
breast during the Mohurrum, they do not think it unlawful to shed tear> 
Many of them even dniik the wine of Imam Ilossaiii, and make oflenngs 
and oblations They look upon the Sheahs as heret cs Their iiatron eaint 

* It IS perhaps unnecessary to explain that, when Mahomed was on his death 
bed, it IS suppos^ that he nominated his son m Jaw and vicar Alee os his successor 
bot that Ajesha, the Prophets wife, through batrt^d of Alee and jealous j of tlie 
&ir Fatima carefully suppressed this declaration, and secured the appointment 
of Aboobukur, her own father, to the Caliphate To him succeeded Omar and 
OsmmfL Alee was the fourth who filled the offace Mowavecali disputed Alee a 
ng^t, and on the quarrel being referred to arbitration, a decision was fraudulently 
obtained in favour of Mowarecah The fraud being apparent, recourse was 
had to arms, and a battle ensued which ended in the death of Alee For some 
time after this, the Caliphate continued in the family of Mowaveeah, and the Ima- 
mate, or spmtoal digruw, m tlie house of Alee From this contest with Mowaveeah 
arose the ty o sects of the Sheahs and the Soonees The Sheahs cpnsider Alee to be 
of right the immediate successor of the Preset, and that Aboobukur and the 
ochera were usurpers The Soonees (so called from following the Soonot or 
traditions, which correspond with the Mlsnah of the Jews) beheyo that Aboobukur 
and his saceeMors were lawfully elected 
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u Mobee-ood’^een Qeehaneo,. for whom the^ cany their reueration to an 
extravagant degree, though some of the less credulous venture to say thai 
lie was lu truth a heretic Wine, bhang and intoxicating liquors are pro- 
sonbed by them They do not curse Meer Mowaveeah, Gkjv emor of Syruy 
and father of Ghsieed Boolund the murderer of Ho&sem , at least if they do, 
they never piofess it” 

But the disputes of the Sheahs and the Soonees were not the 
only seeds of weakness which the Mahomedans brought wjIJi 
them to India Many other sects had sprung up to dispute the doo 
tnnes of the Faith and even to deny the authbnty of the Ko- 
ran Fierce and hot had been the dibputcs* lU Arabia and Persia 
regarding that book which the Piophet had published as a re- 
velation from the Most High God !Nor were these disputes left 
behind by the mvadeis Be&ides scepticism and internal divi- 
sions, however, othci causes coiitiibutcd to weaken the vitahty 
of Mahomedanisin as a Propagandist ciecd In the conquest of 
Persia, the baiacens had ab!»oibcd into their religion many ideas 
well known to the educated 0103*^03 oi India, and these corrup- 
tions were conveyed with the ISIahoinedan creed to the mountain 
hordes who afterwards oven an the ]>)ains i\IaIioniedan 8 , espe- 
cially of the Sheali sect, began to bclicte that the Imams were 
incarnations of Deity L\eii the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the souif was nut icjCctcd them, and is believed at the 
present day by the sect ol the JIoi tutiasik/ia<f 

From all these ciicumstaiiccs M dioinedanism had lost much 
of Its early lieice, piopiigandist chnucter ^ Paiadise was’ no 
longer felt to bo ' jircfiguicd in tlie bliadc of the scimitars.’ ^ We 
find accordingly that tlie iiia asiou of India as the lesult of poli- 
tical and social necessities rather than ol leligious leraour Mah- 
luood indeed professed gicat ichgious zeal But in early life 
he was an avowed infidel, and the sinccritj ofhia conversion is 
doubtful It 18 piobabie that he was less influenced by the am- 

•Wo quote the following illivftrativo nnoedoto from Tu^lor s Histoiyof Maho< 
medaniam p 139, Vol Abou V atoub relates u curious account of a public 

controversy on the subject bet \sctn Shut n the Foet and llicolot,ian and Hafs a 
sectarian preacher at Ba;,dad Hats a<«»crnd that the Jvoran w 1 created at the mo 
ment of its revelation i^hafai quoted the verse (. od said U and it was and asked 
* did not God create all things bv the word bt f Huts n'^seiitid — If then the Koran 
was created, must not the word ^havc been created with it ^ Hafs could not deny 
■o plain a proposition ‘ Then ’ said bhatni, all thint.8 according to yon were 
created by a created being, winch is a gross niconsisteiicv and manifest impiety ' 
Hafs was reduced to silence, and such an edict had bhaiai s logic on the audieaoe 
that they put llofs to death as a]»estilcnt heretic ’ 

The eternity of the Koran is one of the leading doctrines of orthodox IsUmism, 
and tradition says that the Koran was written from all cttrnjtj on a table which u 
kept before God, and which the Prophet allowed to see once a ^eor, and twice 
during the last y^r of his life 

f ** The doctrine of tlie bletoinppvcbosis, or the transmigration of the sonl of one 
ehief of religion into that of ini successor, was a/tpliod to the Imams, as it bad 
betn from unknown time to the Lumas of Thibet. loy^or, p 212. 
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bition of saving heathen souls, tlisn by the desire of filling his 
coffers with Pagan spoils. With few exceptions, the Mahome- 
dan conquerors of India did not attempt to force their reli^on 
on the people of the country The Emperor Akbar even endea- 
voured, by combining the Mahomedon and Braliminical religions, 
to introduce a new creed, not unlike that of Nanuk Islaoiism 
thus quietly took its place beside the creeds of the Hindoos, not 
as the exclusively true religion, but as one faith of many The 
natural consequences ensued In the days of exclusive bigotry, 
when the Faithful rode to battle with the sword in their hand 
and the Koran at their saddle-bow, the Faith of Islam had been 
unable to resist the silent corrupting influence of Pagan creeds 
Can we, therefore, expect that it would long retain its purity, 
when It became tolerant of Braliminism ^ “ The Mahomedans 
became Indianised Nor did the proud distinctions of caste 
and the rc^ erence show n to Brahmins, fail to attract the notice 
and the admiration oi the barbarous victors Slieikhsand Seyiids 
had an innate holiness assigned to them, and Moghuls and Pa- 
thans copied the excluhiveuess of Rajpoots New superstition also 
emulated old credulity ‘Peers’ and ‘ Shnhee<]s,* saints and 
martyr^ equalled Kiri&hnn and Blieirav in the number of their 
miracles, and the Mahomedans almost forgot the unit^ of God in 
the multitude of intercessors whose aid they iinprtored ”* With 
the mass of the people, Mahoracdanism has now become as little 
a religion and as much a siipeistition, as the worship of Vishnoo 
and Mahadev There are seventy two acknowledged sects of 
Mussulmans, who hold all possible shades of opinion, from abso- 
lute Atheism to unquestioning de\otion to the Faith of Islam 
Some, like the Aibeeas, deny the mission of Mahomed , otheis 
acknowledge no moral distinctions Many sects deny tlie divi- 
mty of the Koran, while the Juzanieeas dispute even the existence 
of God Mahomedanism has indeed become a mere superstition f 
Prayers arc almost entirely neglected, or are regularly per- 
formed only by those who aim at a reputation for sanctity Music 
and dancing, which were strictly forbidden by the Prophet, now 
compete with the Koran, and attract larger assemblies than the 
prayers of the Moollos More ofTcrings are made, and more 
valuable, at the shrines of the saints than at the mosques, and 
amulets and incantations are considered more efiicacious than 
prayer and fasting 

* Cnnningli&m’s History of the Sikhs, pp. 30—31 
fit IS ft remarkable fact that the Mahomedan cry is and was from very early times 
‘ Deen Veen,* not * Iman Iman * Now Iman properly the r^li^ums creed or 
Fanh, Been the religious practice, including tUl rites and ceremonies, supersu- 
tions or otherwise Mahomedans thus adhere more to the external formal^ Uuun 
to the esscntiui trath te be beheveu 
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Tlie MahouiedauB preserve caste with almost as much scm- 
puloas exclusiveness as the Brahmins.* Most MnssulmAns 
would consider themselves ceremonially polluted by sitting on 
the same carpet with a sweeper The Sejuds^ or descendants 
id the Pi oidietj arc Jield id a veneration almost approaching to 
wax ship It IS considered impiety to assume their manners, and 
many iVloghuis and Patlians, who allect to be beyuds* arc held 
in execration buch is the superstitious respect for this class^ 
that it IS popuLaily believed it you wcic to set hre to the clothes 
ot a true beyud, he would not be burnt , and all tins notwith- 
standing that the beyuds lay no claim to extraordinary piety, 
but liave substituted wine bibbing and debauchery tor the vir- 
tue and continence ot olden times They rccene disciples, by 
whose bounty iliey subsist On the 1 llh ol e\ery new moon, 
tliey take tithes Irum the people, and \ ows ind utterings are made 
to tiiem as to gods Ihcy guard the puiity ol their sect with 
the utmost jealous), and though they will take women from 
otiici classes, they will not man) their daughters into other 
castes TJiey kec]> regular genealogical tables <d their descent 
from Mahomed,.uiid when any man bungs discicdit on the caste, 
his name is expunged trom the iamily tree Die same strict- 
ness dl caste is obseived among sticral uthci classes The 
Mooitanee Arasens will not luteimairy with the lurwaiees, nor 
the Kuwalees with the Kumbos Theie is a notorious caste ot 
Lohars called bardecas, who aie coubidered so impure and ot 
bueh cmI omen, that it they come into au) house and sit on a 
couch or smoke a ilukku, the couch anil llukka uie bioken up 
on theii depaituie 

In regard however to the relation ot caste to tiades, particu- 
lar trades aic not so stiictly couliucd to hxed lastes, as among 
the Hindoos A Goldsmith may betake hiui<-Llt to the handi- 
craft ot the Lohars, and a Khoja may follow am c ilhng he choos- 
es, irom that ot an old-clothes man to a piiest oi a doctor But 
when a man adojiU a uude, which is usually tollowed by 
persons ot a ditteieut caste tiom his own, he docs not adopt 
the new caste name Ca&to goes bj bath not by prutession 
Thus many Zuizura will be lound to woik in olu non in- 
stead ot the piccious inctols, while a deilci ni lacc oi a trader 
in horses may be called a Pottci or Jvuial Jn most cases 
howcvci ceituin tiadcs uic toJloued by men of certain castes. 

btatuai), caiving, gunmaking &c are usually reserved for the 

• 

* The adoption of caste distinctions wns pn>bnbh one of the earliest comipuonj 
of the Mahomed vt haith in Iiidm It is tios’’ lunuz ng how rapidl) swih disunc- 
tiona arise Martin sn^s that in 41 that tin. d> tinctiou ul film licb who admit and 
who reject luocnlaiiou has alrivly become h icdiian -bee /ndra, >oI 1 

p IIJ 
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Lfohars and Trukhans, shoemakiog for the Moobees^ and horse- 
dealing for the Kukezaees It is strange that horse-dealers 
^ould bear a questionable reputation all the world over The 
Kukezaees are not more celebrated for honesty than their bre- 
thren m trade elsewhere The following extract from, the 
Yadgor-z-ChLstie regarding horse dealing maj not be umn- 
teresting 


“ lu Lahore most horses ore sold through the agency of the Kukezaeet 
The petrt of the city when they live is well known and contains tl^ree or 
four horse-markets. Any one who wishes to sell a horse usually sends for 
the horse-dealer and fi^es the price, or he takes the animal to the market and 
informs the dealer of the sum for which he will part with him, and 
it remains with the dealer to dispose of the horse In bargaining for 
the horse, the buyer lajs hold of the dealers hand, which is concealed 
under a sheet, and the price is agreed uwn by signs with the fingers. If 
the buyer wishes to gi\e a short price, the dealer, after baigaimug lu this 
underhand wa>, informs the owner Should ho agi*ee to the reduced price 
well and ^ood , but if not, the dealer refers again to the intending 
purchaser At last, after haggling in tlus way sometimes for two or three 
days, the transaction is closed and the dealer receives a commission of 
4 per cent , occasional^ less in every market there are sei eral such horse- 
d^ers in mrinei^shiiJ, and the profits are collected monthly and equally 
divided. The condition of the partnership i^, that' if any one of the 
partners sell a horse or a pony out of the mai ket, he will not apnropnate 
the <x«nmissiuu to himself, oi il he do and be detected, he w U1 be^xpelled 
from the paitnership in disgrace” « 

“ When a horse is sold, the blanket, mouth bag, currycomb and mar 
tingale are included in the pnee of the horse All horse transactions 
are for cosh, uid the animal cannot be retiuned after sale On fixing 
the pneo, a pic^ or a ru|»cc or a ring is given in earuesv, and after 

S ving earnest money the hoise is considered sold and cannot bo returned 
aving received the monc), the ownci transfers the animal to the pur- 
chaser in the following wa^ The bu^ei spreads out the skirt of hia 
garment, and the seller, after laving hold of the head rojie of the 
horse and giving it to the bu^cr, throws a little gi-oss into the lap of the 
purchaser’s robe By this s} mbolicol act, the transfer is complete ’ 


Since the annexation of the Punjaub^ many native trades 
have been almost entirely discoutmued^ and articles of manu- 
facture formerly in great demand cannot now find a market. 
This 13 particularly the case with articles of luxury and sump- 
tuous display The native gentry are decaying, and the eye 
18 no longer delighted with the bnlliaut proccssious and gay ca- 
valcades which adorned the native courts An English Ma- 
gistrate or Commissioner wears less jewellery on liis person 
than a menial did in the court of Akbar or liuujeet Sing The 
trades which have more partioularly suffered are lace-making, 
cloth-flowering, gold embroidery, gold-woi king, &c From these 
trades the Sikh Government used to derive a large revenue 
OngmaJly they were all followed men of particular castes, 
who formed a kind of guildry But m later times any one 
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tniglit learn these crafts on payment of ^e usual entry fee 
to the guild This fee was known by the name of sail, an<i 
ranged in the different trades from 10 to 50 rupees The 
fees were Collected once a year, when the master workmen made 
up their books, and were all .paid into the common treasury 
Of the whole sum thus collected, half went to the Government, 
and the remainder was spent in a grand entertainment to the 
brethren in trade Tins impost has not been levied by the Lng* 
lish Government,* and these trades are now thrown open to all 
who choose to follow them The market for such articles, how- 
e\er, is extremely limited, and consequently very few are 
desirous of learning these crafts 

We may notice in passing a curious kind of apprentice law 
which prevails among soum clistcs, and spicially the Cashmerce 
shawl-weavers It is the custom iii tliib trade, when an appren- 
tice changes masters, for the new maslci to pa^ all his debts to 
the old Advantage is taken of tins to keep the apprentice m a 
state little bcttci than sK\ei} Ihe master nd\auces him laij^c 
suras of nioncj, which he is exf»ecte(J to repa^ in work at certain 
fixed rates The boy thougbtlcsblj tquandcis the money in plea- 
sure, and before it is half repaid in woik he has to take a new 
loan IVora his not unwilling master, who begins to find lus <icr- 
vices ^aluable and withes to letter liiin still niuie steuiely * The 
unfortunate boy fnIN deeper and deeper into debt which he 
can see no hojie ol lepi^inir, while the master, knowing that he 
has him in his power, exacts, woik fioni him with the most nieici- 
less seventy The appicntae diiieii to dtspaii and at last runs 
away m the hope ol making better tcims ioi himself, or at 
least of beginning tlie world anew and fiee iiom the burden 
of debt. But the old master follows him like a bloodhound and 
compels the apprentice by law to return, unle-a his new master 
agrees to pay up the debt A good apprentu e law isrctjuiied 
to check this lending of large bums to >oung men, wlucli they 
can seldom hope to rciay The present practice is productive 
of much e\il Maeteis trafiic in appi entices as in slates f 
Young men are often torn lioni their homes for 3 ears, because 
their parents are too poor to i>ay the ranbom inonot In districts 
where the Cashmere shawl trade is exteiisnely carried on, it will 
be f^ound, that by the citil suits instituted in our Courts, a 

* We believe that Goojrat is almost the ouIt place in the Punjab where the 
Fnglish have kept up the direct tax ou trade It is there imposed m ben of the 
oisual Cfuxmgee or municipal tax 

f A case recently came to light m which the master actually lettered his mnawaj 
apprentice and compelled him to* work in chums liU n slave It is said that due 
IS not an uncommon practice among the shawl vi cavers in some of our large citiea. 

Decembfb, 1859 2L 
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large proportion oT those troublesome cascs^ called Ghair-ziltah 
casea^ arises out o£ this injurious law of apprenticeship 

To return from this digression to the contideratiog of some of 
the religious customs When a Hindoo becomes converted to the 
religion of Mahomed, he letainemany of his old habits, circum- 
cision m fact being almost the only sign of his change of faith 
Tins rite is rigidly enforced, because, \\hcn once performed, 
the convert cannot relip'^o into Heaihenisin Tliese Hindoo 
converts are called Sheikhs, a name uhuli descends from father 
to son Thej are \cij numerous m Lahore and also in the 
Jetch Doab In tlicir dices they ret-emble the Hindoos 
more than the ^rusculniaii*?, and their women wear the Hindoo 
Luhimga or petticoat, iiHtcad of the flowing trousers Many 
of the Sheikhs are gold-beaters, nhuh is geneially considered a 
Hindoo trade Tluj address their fither as * I^la Jee' instead 
of ‘ Bawa Jee^ like the Mu‘»8ulman^, and on festn e occasions they 
present cakes on plattcis of sened lea\es, aftei the fashion of 
the Hindoos But of all the practices which lia\ e corrupted 
the Mahomedan religion, the most outrageous is the actual 
worship of the emall-pox under the name of Deiee Mata In- 
deed this worship is not far ^emo^cd from Fetishism , — 

“Ahiong the lo\\er classes, as among the Hmdoos it is customary to 
worship the small-iMix, uiidtr the iiuul of Ikue M^ta When the child 
fall ft lUj no one is allow oj to cntti the house, csj>€Cjall\ if he h i\e Imthed, 
washed, or combed his lian, and if an\ one dots conic in, he is made to 
burn Hunnvl at the df)oi Sli<aihl i tljumlcistoirn come on licfoietho 
pox have fullv comt out, Hr sound is not allowed to eirtir the sick chihl’s 
ear Copper i»lat<.s and utensils aic Moh ntlj U iiUu to diown the nui of the 
thunder For si\ or st\cu d s wlu n tin disc is at its height, tlio child 
IS fed with l’al'^lns co\crLd witli sih( i Inf AN lien the pox aio fully dc\o 
loped, it IS bthcv(sl that De\ee Mata has conic When the disease has 
abated a little ami tlio pox ]ia\e ht conic d!\ a htth water is thrown oxer 
the liody of the child In the Puii]iub tins is c died ^ Giving the /Vioa 
or Drop’ Tlic pircnts chen bend for k< ttlc druinim rs and ISferasccs to 
make a procession to tlio shiinc of Dex ee I be musicians march in fiont 
beating the diuuis, and lolhiwcd by all the rilatixts, men. women and chil- 
dren carrying the sick child dressed in saftnm Lolourod dothcK. A man 
goes’ in ^vance with a bunch of giceu gress in hus haml, iioin which ho 
sprinkles a mixture of milk and water In this wax they visit souie fig 
tree or other fihrine of Dex cm., to which they tic red nbbons, and which 
they besmear with red-lead and paint and bcbpnuklo with emds” 

Many of Ahe popular superstitions arc very remarkable Not 
only the ignorant, but the educated classes have a Ann belief 
m the influence of cmI spirits, more especially of the evil eye 
Iron 18 believed to be the best antidote When a woman has 
lust been delivered of a child, she is supposed to be very sus- 
ceptive to evil influences AccoMingly, during the wlml© 
penod of the Ckibla or 40 days of purification, a knife or a key 
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18 tied tb tbe bed^ and she la never allowed to move about with- 
out having a piece of iron attoclied to her person Manj caEtea 
have [>eculiar super '^titions of their own The Dhobies and the 
Dirzecs believe that snakes will not bite them, and they will 
not intentionally injure a snakp But the most widely spread 
supeistition of all is the veneration for Peers It is not always 
easy to define what is meant by a Peei There are Peers 
Tureekut, and Peers Hukeekut, and Peers Movarufut Of- 
ten the word signifies only a spiritual teacher or guide, or a 
pious old man, but not unfrtquently it is suiicrstitiously appli- 
ed to the spuits ot the departed JSeaily every caste has its 
own Peer The Dyeis \ciicrito Peer Alec Rungrez, the Lo- 
hars Huzrut Daoocl, the [Mchtuis Lall Peei and Baba Fukeer 
In almost every Mus-^ulmin house there is a dreaded spot call- 
ed the Peei s Comer, whole tho ownei erects a little shelf 
and lights a lamp cvciy U^Imroday lught, and hangs up chap- 
lets ot lloweis feheikh Sulo is a favourite Peer with the 
■women, especially tho<^e who wi'^h to g iin an undue ascendancy 
over their husbinds Whcncvei a woman wishes to have a 
private entcrtayiinent of hn own, the pictcuds to be sbatlovv- 
srnittcn, that is, that tlic dia low of ^oiue Peer, generally Sheikh 
Sado, has fallen upon her, and the unfortunate husband is 
foiced to give in entci taiimimt, called a JUaithiih^ to whicR nei- 
thei he luuibelt noi any man la allow ed entiance, for the pur 
pose ot cxoiciting^lum It believed that the Peer enters the 
woman’s head and that she becomes po^'cs^ed, and in that fran- 
tic state can auswti any ipic-tion which is put to her All 
the female ncighhouis accoidiiigly* astf inblc to have then for- 
tunes told hy the Peci, uul when tluy aie sati-ficd, the} exor- 
cise him by miisu iml Miiging Jii connection with this, wo 
caunot icfiaia from quoting the following imusing stor} related 
by the sceptical Mouhic — > 

“One da} about thicc }cns u^o us 1 vv is Tiding along near Umritaur,. 
J mot a pool fiioud, v\lio • n smjt^ hil bin into t<.ais and s.iul ‘ Sir, 
I have no mout> and I stind giLilh inn i d of a Kiqice, kindlv bestow 
one on me 1 ihow one fitnii nn t and t,a> e it to him, asking whaiv 

was the cause ot suehdis^u^'. '‘A I in Jmt, said ht * lav v\ itt lias been ill 
for two mouths and bus btcii iiotlniig Ifctttitd bv all the medicines of 
the physicians, Iwice cvciy m^liu and il i\ slu falls* into hts and says there 
IS a Peel in hci hud bhi is sluJow snnttLii ind t iMs hti'^.tlf the ‘ Red 
hairy* 1 asked him ‘ vvhvt la vt m win. s n mu ? He bild me ‘ Kureenia** 
I perceived that his wife was plivnijf him tiKcMuul tudeavounug to gam 
the asceiidaiuy over him So 1 -sint to hun Hus^cl^ Biiksli, my good 
friend, bo comfoi‘ted I possess a thaini so ptdunt tint if I oiilyjueathe 
on any pei-son who is poss(.-v<e<l, tht' Peer immediately takes to flight.* 
On hearing tins ho was dolighttxl (.IchI bkss you, bir said he, * if you 
wiU oome with mo to my hoiSo and breathe upon my w ife, I shall est^m 
it a groat act of chanty ’ ‘ I must first go home and bathe* said I, ‘ but 
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go you home and aak all the women whether they have any objeotioos 
to my oonung’ The helpless, ainiple-minded man went home and ou 
As king the women, he found that they all consented except his We 
Feigmug fits, she maintained that if any one came to breathe on her she 
Would break his head. The wi-etchod husband came to my house and told 
me of his dl success. 1 was oon\unced that the poor man*s wife was playing 
him false. So I took a whip in my hand ami accompaiued him home 
He placed a chair for mo , sitting dow ii I lot^kcd hxedly at the woman 
Her eves were i‘ed aud her blow contracted with excitement She abused 
everybtjiv', and I did not oscaiie ray share of foul language ‘The shadow 
of a Peel,’ she said, ‘ has falhii iiihuj me who is not to be driven awTiv by 
hreathiug This Lahoie Mouhic hiul l>ctter go homa, foi if he bi'eathes 
oi» me, he will himself be seized with tlie sickness’ Ou hearing this I 
smiled and told her husband to make hci sit dow u in fixmt of me He did so 
and I said to her ‘ now tell me what your name is* In groat anger she 
replitwl ‘ I am the Kod Fairy ’ I kept gently muttenng for half an hour 
aud blowuug ou the whip, iftcr whmli 1 gave iier a smart blow across the 
shouldcis. bho ituume<l pcife<.tly silent Agaiu I i-ead her another such 
lectme, brnihing all the time ou tiie wliij), ami tlieii ga\e her two hard 
blows ou the Iwuk She iimncJiateU c nno t<.> hci senses and exelaimoil 
‘ m> deal Moulv le, foi hea\ eu’s s.ike lUm t boat mo any more I am quite 
well now’ 1 said tohei ‘O Ketl ban what is now your name’ end she 
meekly I'opbeJ ‘ mv namo is Kiuecma llu u said 1 ‘ Twice I liave breathed 
on \ou and 1 must do cso a tmid tiniu th it tlie shadow unvy iie\erfaU ou^ou 
again, anti I niatk tes if I wt)i Id bt it li<. tfio tliird tmSe But she swore 
a thousand ojiths tliat she was uon ih iceoicied and would neiei be 

visited by the sk km-'-s 141111, adtliu^ ‘ Moiihie, you aio undoubtOilly a >ery 
wuse inau’ At la.st I took mv le i\c, com iiieecl that wumon being shadow 
smitten was all a dceepLion, lor 1 never lunl anv pievioiis practice 111 such 
case's, neither h id I ny vh i' m, l>uc aiipliod lemed^ solely of my own oontri- 
vauce ” 

The Fukeers lu the Pun] lub are very ninnetous and possess 
great inllueiice over the pco[»lc Asceticism rccuinmends itself 
to liumaa nature iiy tiie feeling of deep earnestness which its 
toitures and macerations in^ipiic It finds its oriirin in the na- 
tural feeling that tlic body is the seat of evil and hih, which acts 
ns a drag ou the puie spiiit We have miny benses by which 
to perceive the vvoild 111 its countless rteducmg forms, while the 
eye with which alone wc cm sec God is scaled over Our 
Bpiritual vision is to be restored only hy tearing off the scales 
of sense The body must be ‘ kept under’, the pleasures of sense 
aud the cares of the woild must be shunned , hie mtist be spent 
m a constant death, a pcipitual separation of soul fiom body 
Among cai nest minds this asceticism has a^^sumed all iurms from 
the hair shirt and scourge of the devoted monk to the tnm 
peaked beard of the Puiitan, and the drab colouied clothes and 
shovel hat of the (.Quaker in the histoiy of pjasicrn needs wo 
expect to hear of J ogees and Beiragees, Fukeers and Duiveshes, 
as we expect to read of the palm andlhe date tree in descriptions 
of Eastern scenery Evciy roadsidf'e well has its shady Tukeea 
giving shelter to some devotee, who jiiously offus refreshing 
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draughts to the scorched and dusty wayfarer The Fukeers 
usually take up their abode near the tomb of some saint, and live 
on the chanty of those who come to make vows and offerings at 
the shnne, and spend their life in worship and meditation 
They are often bound together into orders or brotherhood^ 
which take their name from some real or supposed founder in 
uiden tunes, and for adinissiou into which there are fixed initia- 
tory rites and sometimes even a noviciate * Not untrequently 
however the Fukeers are mere impostors and endeavour to make 
up for the want of puiity and piety of spirit by the seven- 
ty and outrageousntss of tbeir macerations Many of them 
are no better ttian cheats and mountebanks Of all the orders of 
Fukecis m the Punjaub, the largest, most singular and most 
esteemed is that of the Noushahees ^Ihe^ are very numerous 
in Lahore Ihey usually assemble at the great annual religi- 
ous lair held at the Junima Musjuiin the eity, where they as- 
tonish the woi&lnppera by then ecctaey and gesticulations. 
Ihe Yadgar i Chistie tlius describes then frantic behaviour — 

“At \\hat tune the comnif^iice then singing and music, sonod 

Takeers, the Auw>lid,hce onLr, hcc<mie wild with cjccitcmeufc, 

t<>rtsing their liertila and bhontinj, Ooil is giuit, God is great ' Others 
seize them by the loins uiul cneiu to tucu leet, still beating and shak- 
ing then h^ads lo niiuu in c'cct ^ do t. juio of t leae \ovv'>hubeo Fuktjers 
eairy then outlmaiasin, that tin \ tie then feet with lopcs and allow them- 
sehea to be strung up by tlic lioel^ to tite^^ a>id go tlirougli their frantic 
gestiLuUitums in that p )sitiou (Jtheis on hcai ii^ tiio mu'jic arc afiected 
to ti- us. iheso aiu c lUod by tin. people bheikUs In foiiaer times these 
bhcikhs were able, wi'^o and Mituun? intu But now if ^ou look, you will 
liud tnern to be a of shocmikei'b and kiilo who iic\cr e\en pra^ In 
iny opinion thi is all Inpiaiixv 1 n it is wiitten in our Stveiod l>ooka, 
that win u any I ukcer boeoens pLifuct nul hoa irnimJi iti. oommuuiou with 
Clod, it 18 then ho IS ti rnxpirt ttd with But in t ksl days it la the 

gcnci’al belief that luspnatmu is ohtuned b^ b coumi^ a distiplc of the 
Aowbhabecs Tiic custom of tiic Xo ishalyccs when in^ one is desirous of 
becoming a disciple, is to ^nc him tu ick t > lat, is it tint w ould make him 
peifcct lu Airtiic On luaiiii:' this, i sL\cial times ate their treacle, but I 
weou that I never c\i i onco Occvme nispucd Iiom these circumstaucca, 
1 lost all faith in the >iuwsu d^ecs But then ^ic it founder .Nowsh i is said 
to havu been a good and ptiiect man’ 

Great dilfcience pietails among the Mud^ulmans in the 
manner of ti eating their women The ujiper classes of course^ 
especially the Scyuds, and even the Lohais although a low 
caste, keep them jealously aecliuled Poterty however ofteu 
prevents them from enfuicing that acelubion, which the dignity 
of their caste would otherwise require Modest, respectable 

• In Bome pkices they have aerial mona-<tciie« Ihcro w one in the Ooojrat dig- 
tnct at the tomb of biutit at 1 he brothcrhooii live on the produoe of a 

email patch of land Curiously enough they are possessed of an excellent breed of 
uiorcs t 
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women of almost all classes cover their shoulders and head with 
a sheet when they walk abroad But in some castes no efiort is 
made to veil the face The women of the agncultuust classes, 
and especially the Goojurs, whose duty it is to milk the lowing 
herds aud gaUier tlic cow dung loi fuel, walk about bare headed 
and never hide then fair ieatuies except iioin the gaze of a 
European Only on two or tliree occjbions during their whole 
hte, such as their uuirnge or then hoine-eommg, do they wear 
a \eil Iheii usual dic-^b is a blue petticoat and a boddicc which 
covers only the breasts, leaving the belly exposeil This dress 
IS not considered at all immodest by the peasant women The 
women of the Merasee caste aio piotc^sional singers and of course 
nevir ^e^i then fact'* But they must not be couiounded with 
fhe dancing-guls IJie Muascc women sing chiefly at the as 
seinblies ot they neNcr dance aud aic not less virtuous 

than the uoineu ot other ciste- Without being actually un- 
(hatte, the mo&t imniodtfct cla&s of women is ih it of the Kulalccs 
They are iiottirioualy quaiielsome, and |>oh-css as choice a vo- 
cabulaiy ot abu&e as the Miagots of a well known London fish- 
kiaiLet Coutiary to uiiiveisal oneutal cu^toiii^ tliesc women 
are supreme in the household, and it the chai actor which our 
authoi gi\cs of them be correct, we pity those loids of creatiou 
whose mi'-toitunc it i-i to be united to tliciii m hol^ matrimony 
Says the ISfouhie — 

** When tlifit i> <jii iMtJ, tliLV gcnonlb tlirow mu'l into uieli other’s 

Zenuua aiul t nu'it tht* s iK*, ( i thtir in each otUei’s faces iu tins 
country link m 1 LM.r> teiiai_ int is ni( kniiuul i IvuUlte If those women 
meet at an^ lncii<l*s h< on b tln-ir t^uaricLs aro 

hnmght up, in«l do ^^lI it out will, it is iinpos'.ibk to pu>cut a briwl The 
women Mcur faslnoiiank clothes Tii< n lucii iLvi ib ess fashionably but 
are Ncrv (ilsholJt^t In the Kiililsluw i'* niiti)nous Jf \fmgo there, 

^oii will see the wuun n sitting in the stiict with Kire iicads, anil without 
tunics, spinning oi binging i snateli of a song W itli us this is eousiilerod 
\er> iuimude'’t’ 

There is in all countiics a laigc cla®'! of iinfoi tunates who live 
the wages oi infani} 1 he icccnt lo-^mcs at Mongh^r* 
reveal the ic\olting means by w huh the numbers of tins class 
are kept up in Indi i, c\cn uiuiei the Biiii^Ii lule fn the Pun 
jaub, piostitutiou IS earned to a deploi ible extent, and jircvious 
to the annexation, nut onl) was i tiaiUi. iii } oiing girls carried 
on, but l> 0 }s even wcic bought and sold foi unnituril purposes 
This \iCQ IS fctill the chief cause of the (iiuic of child stealing 
Child slea'ing Jiowevcr i-^ rapuily decn using The statHiual re 
turns fur last ^ ear show only 1 0 cases, being a decrease of 1 1 from 

* See The Inend of India of June 3rd 1656, m an Arucic cnUtlcd * Susannah and 
tlic biUeri 
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the pievious year The openness and shamelessness with which 

P rostitution is practised in the Pnnjaub is perfectly revolting 
hll recently, the upper flats of all the houses in the princijial 
bazaars were rented by women of abandoned character, who 
shamelessly exposed their pertons on tlic halfonies The evil 
became so great as to call for a remedy by law The Commissioner 
of the Peshawur dnisiun accordingly ordered all thcbc women m 
Peshawiir to rcmo\c to more secluded ^tiecN, under pain of pun- 
ishment, the extent of which was left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate This mcaoiuc was found to work so well in 
Peshawur that it wns spcediK intioduccd into all the principal 
towns in •the Puiijiub, and thoui^h jxifcctly inoperalne for the 
suppression ol \itc, it his du\cn it to the dark lanes of the 
cities, and the c} e is no longer offended b} open, shameless un- 
chaatity 

We purpose now to gi\c an ac ount of «omc of the chief 
events and ceiemonics in the life of a Mussulman On c\ery 
occasion of sorrowing and rejoicing among the people of the 
Puniaub, it is cu^toiuaiv to gn e an enttrf iinmei t to the whole 
of the brotherhood A\ hen i hnth is expected in a house, 
great caie is taken of the inotlui duiing the months of pregnan- 
cy If it 13 the fii-t clnld, in ciitcitunmcnt is rri\en in the 7th 
month to all the ftnidc ulitioir- ''1 In^ 1c is called the 
Kvjtjee The worn in is diov>,c(l in new clothes gn en by her 
patents for the occa^sion hci he i<l h bathed hei hair braided 
and her hands st untd with Mtluh J he lejoicings are kept up 
the whole night long, and next inoining thcio i*- a giand feast 
of bread, flesh and iice Tow luU the close oi the 9th month 
prcpaiations aie made loi anoih i haiuinct Xo male is allowed 
to enter the house, and the woniin is fui nibbed with \arious 
charms to ensure hei silo d li\cr} Duung the or 40 

days of purification ifiei the biith, the woman is carefully 
watched and nc\cr suftcicd to be alone, a^ it is supposed that 
during this period she i'* jiaiticulaih ^u-icptilde to the influence 
of e\il spirits Ii\er> ])ei’^on who cnteis the house is obliged to 
bum Hurmut at the dooi, which is bclio\cd to be a great 8]>ecific 
against the evil eye During the Clnhla, the woman must bathe 
ii\e times, and she is ltd on a kind of ceremonial food called 
Punjecree, of which no one is allow ed to pai take except tJje very 
nearest relatives On the 6tli daj after the Liith, there is a great 
assembly of all the kinsmen and neighbours, male and female, to 
what IS called the Akeeka feast The Moulvie thus desciibes thu 
feast — 

• 

“ The pnmitiv e and true ciiflUim in the Aleeka fooBt is as follows A he^goat 
ifl brought into the house and Lille^f The bhxxl, entiails, skm and offal 
are buried, and the head w ith the rest of the flesh, the feet, li\ ei anid stomach 
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«M cooked together, and after prayers are given to the people to eat The 
bones are all ooUeoted and buned m a hole, that they may not become pf- 
fousive, nor bo eaten by cats and dogs, i or the near relatives, a separate 
banquet is prepared, in which there is not the same circumKpectiou orworv- 
ed, Bototo comtneiiciiig the Akeela feast, notice is given the precede 
ing day through the Chow dree to tho4>eople of the stpiare and the kinsfolk 
Acoormogly next day the bast causes elegant on-pets to Ix) spread and an 
awning and screen to be erected in a separate house, wiiere tlie comi>aiiy meet 
The beggars assemble oiitside as uiiniMted guests, but they reciivt nothing 
till the entertainment of the biotliorhocMl is ontled As soon as the rela- 
tives and fhouds aie assembled, a sli vaut brings a liasin and water to wash 
their hands, after which dinner is bi*onght in Dinner ov tr, the servants, 
whose duty it is, i*emo\e the dishes and again present a basm and water 
to wash, and aftei smoking tlic Hukka, the comping disiierses. The frag- 
ments of the dinner are then di\ dod among tho Inggars” ^ 

On the completion of the Chibla, the fuends of the parents 
make presents of jewelleiy and dresses to the baby, and the 
'woman and child aie t ikeii to reside for btniic time with the ma- 
ternal relatives Ainonf^ the pooier classes, it is customary tor 
the woman to be led in joyiul procession to the shiine of some 
aamt on the 40th day, whcie she mikes offerings of tieacle and 
floor 

When the child is to recene its name, the father carries it to 
the mosque with i pi esent ot treaele and flour tor the Moolla The 
priest takes the Koran and opens it at random, and the fust let- 
ter at the top of the panje is the Utter with i\huh t’le name 
must begin It is necc'^sai} to choose i name Iiieh contains 
some reterence to God oi the l^rophet It la iisiiil tor the pa- 
rents to bore the child s ears as a si<^n of then lo^c and affec- 
tion There are usually thiee inci'non^, one in the right ear 
and two m the left , sometimes aUo one is made in the nose 
The Dirzees however ne\er boie tlicir children’s ears without 
the consent of the head man of the caste 

Of all events in the life of a Mussulman, the most important 
18 the ob8er\ance of the iite of ciicumcision Although not ic- 
quired by the Koran, it is yet considered the e^snntlal condition 
of being a true Mahomedan There is no fixed perioil for the 
performance of the rite It may be observed at any time from 
birth till the boy is ten years of age At the time of the opera, 
tion, the boy is well drugged with bhang or wine, that he may 
not feel the pain, and pieces of iron are tied to his person as 
charms, which are not removed till the wound is perfectly heal- 
ed. So long as the wound remains sore, the boy is nc\er bathed, 
and IB kept at home and never allowed to go out of the house, 
and no etranger is allowed to enter unless he bum llurmut at 
the door When he has completelyc recovered, he is bathed, 
dressed in gay attire and taken to the mosque, when the kins- 
men give presents called Tumbol The name of the donor and 
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the amount of the gift are registered, and the father of the Ik^ 
18 expected to return an equivalent* when the like oeca- 
Sion happens ui the house of auy of the kinsmen. From the 
mosque, the boy is taken to some tomb to do obeisance, ^ho 
wealthier classes mount him on^orseback, and make a grand pro- 
cession witb musiQ and dancing to the tomb and from the tomb 
to the house *1116 expense ot the ceremony is of course regor^ 
latcd entirely by the means ot the jiartics Some are so poor as 
to bo unable to ailord to pay for any festivities, and have no 
ceremonies beyond the mere ntc ot circumcisioii. 

AVhen the boyf is lour years, toui months and four days old, 
he IS sent to scliool to Icain tlie Bttmillafu WJien the father 
goes to enter his name, he usually takes a pi esent with him 
for the Moollo. Aitei reading pravers the Moolla proceeds 
to teach the boy the Alphabet. AV^lien he has been made to 
repeat it once, a holiday- is given to all the scholars m lionour 
ot the new pupil Having ina»tcicd the Grammar, the bov 
IS put through the Saparahs oi oO scctionb of the Koran, and 
on the occasion ot this advance to a new book^ die Moolla 
receives auolJ*ci present, and the bovs ag un get a hoUday 
lor teaching the whole Koran, tlic Moolla gets a present of 
30 rupees, hcbules his monthly fees and food every eighth day 
The instiuctiou in the Korin being completed, the closing cere- 
mony, called the Amen, is jict formed The patents give a grand 
banquet to all their iclation^, to which they inv ite the Moolla 
and ins pupils Dinner over, die boy g iily dressed, his brow 
enciicled with a coionet of flowers, is made to stind with folded 
hands before the teacheis The Moolla then recites some com- 
phmentar} doggid couplets to each of which the boy and his 
fellow pupils ic>pond Amen Having g|»cut about au hour 
lu tins vva}, the Moolla pionouiuLs a blessing ovei his pupil, 
and the guests depart, altei oilcung their respects and con- 
giatulatioiis to the piientd 

The bo)*s eJueation being completed, he is ready to enter 
life II he have not been aheady bcti'othed m his infancy, 
his father looks out for a suitable family into which to marry 
him 1 lie maiLinge is pieccded by the ceremony of Koormdee 
or Betiodial It is consideied etiquette on the part of the girl's 
parents to lefuse the alliance uu the first proposal, and m some 
cases consent is withheld till it is asked the fourth time Con- 
sent being obtained, the betiothal is latified by drinking milk and 
sugar, and among the peasantry by the distribution of treacle. 

* Those gifts can be recovered bv bi u n oar Civil Coorte, rf not duly retonied. 
8ce rnnjaab Civil Code, bocuou^ML, 7 

t In the Funjonb, female cdncation exists to a imaU extent aUke among the Bin* 
dooB, bikhs luid Moasulmtias bto Funjaub ItqMirt pp 143, 376 

Decomuz, 18^9 « Id 
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The girl also receives presents of clothes and fruits The parties 
are now considered engaged to each other, but the marnage may 
not take place till years afterwards, the interval depending very 
much on the age of the betrothed When the wedding day is fixed, 
the bndegroom’s relatives are m^ted to his house, when an enter- 
tainment 18 given, and the youtli makes Ins appearance gaily 
attired, with a wreath of flowers on Ins biow and jewels in his 
turban From that day till the marriage, the friends are all 
busily occupied in prepaiing the wedding di esses. In the mean* 
time wreaths ot flowers aie hung on the doors of the houses ot 
all the friends The Dihishtee makes as many garlands of leaves 
as are required, and goes iioin house to house, iastening one to 
each door, for which he receives a sin ill gratuity of gram and 
treacle Musicians also are hired to play before the houses of 
the friends jMcmwhile, in the residences ot the bnde and the 
bridegroom, various ceiemonies are pcifoimed, of which we will 
only mention that called l\d Tins is observed in the house ot 
the bride and bridegroom on iltcinate nights The hi ulegi oom 
(or if in the bride’s house the bride) is seated on a ch iir with a 
rupee in his hand and picc and cowrees under his iect. Ihe 
women then take a leil cotton sheet by the lour corners and 
stretch it out onci his head, like an awning A large dish of 
Mehdee Is brouglit with which the boy's bauds are stained, and 
the Kaleree^ or strings of cowrees and cocoa-nuts, are tied to his 
hand In various ceremonies of this kind the time is spent, till 
the day of the marnage procesbion comes round On that day 
the hiidcgroom is dres>5»ed in saffion-coioiii cd clothes and gay 
slippers, a gailand of floweis hangs liom his ntek to his feet, an 
arrow and a sword arc put into his hand, and m this attire he is 
brought into the midst of the assembled company Presentp, 
called Tumbol, arc then gi\cn by the liieiuU, wluch are regis- 
tered in the same waj is on the occa^iion ot the circumcision of 
a child. "When everything is icady, the bridegroom is mounted 
on horseback, and the pioctsaion, headed hj the imi u iins, after 
whom follow the bridal partv and list of all the biidigroo ii,piu* 
ceods with torches and music to some sin me, where the biide- 
groom 18 made to worsbi]>, make ofFuings and iinoke a blc3*«ing 
From the shnne, the pioctssion ino\cs on to the bude’s house, 
at a short distance from which it is met by ill the biidc’s iiieiids 
After mutual ciiibiaces and drinking of milk, the procession is 
conducted to the bride’s house, w here it is w clcomed by a dis- 
pl^of fire-work** 

The priest is then summoned by a Vakeel and two witnesses 
to perform the marriage ceremony, Qiid to settle the marriage 
portion The Moolla laces the bridegi oom and makes him re- 
peat the confession six times, and reads the sci vice on the attn- 
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butes of Gk)d, and also the Laws and Traditions of the Prophet 
r^gaiding marriage The bridegroom is then made to acknow* 
ledge with a loud voice, that ho takes the woman to be las wife« 
and that he endows her with such a portion. The dower 
fixed by Mahomed was equivalent to 26 rupees, but it u 
customary among all classes to agree to immense nominal sums.* 
After reading piajrers a id blessing the bndcand the bridegroom, 
the marriage scr^ ice is completed 

Next day, the bride and budegroom are seated in state. Previoiifl 
to this ceremony, they ha\ e several amusing games. A small 
piece of cake is jiut into the bride’s hand, and her hand is closed 
by her sistei and well oiled The bridegroom’s pait is to force 
It open Amidst unneisal laughter and derision he with diffi- 
culty succeeds When at length he does open it, he takes the 
cake and eats it, and puts a siher ring, called the bachelor’s 
ring, on the bride’s finger The young couple are then well 
pelted with peas and rice The joung wife’s drawers are next 
brought to the husband, ?nd lie is expected to string them with- 
out using anything us a bodkin Ihe abortive attempts to per- 
form this by 410 means ea^y task, especially amid the jeers and 
jests of the women, produce upioars of laughter among the 
wedding guests "W ilh sports like these the day is beguiled 
At last a laige bedstead is brought and the bride and bnde- 
p*oom are seated in state 1 lualiy the bridegroom carries away 
ins wife amid the tears and lumcntitions ot hci relatives. 

Interesting though the}- aie, it would ocoujiy too much space 
were we to desciibe all the lestuitics usually accompanying the 
celebration ol i marnage Let the abo\ e meagre sketch suffice 
as a specimen of the subjects treated ol in the Yadgar i-Chistie 

We turn now from these innocent joys to the closing scene of 
all, the last sad rites pei termed o\er the departed If the 
deceased is a } ouug child, the funeral ceremonies are few and 
short, and there is much more griel on the death ot a boy than 
of a gir] The bodj is ineiely washed, shrouded and carried 

• Tlie object of this is fo present « dnorcc without just reason B\ the Haho- 
modan law (which m tins cjjk. is uUo the C ml Law of our Courts) if u man divorco 
his wiJo for aii\ caust cNccpt m’ultcn, he nm«tt pi v her the sopu laud marriage 
portion It hoaettr diwrctioinn uiili our Courts to cnfoiw payment of the 
whole or part of the niiioiiiit and m «renerftl the Court is guided bj what it conn- 
dors rcaaonable on a lull mlu of tht eiuii nbtaneca ol each }>artieular ca e Divorce 
18 by uo uicaiis infrequent and the wiU seldom think*' of claunm^ her rights m 
CourC Amoii(, the loner classes esj'cei dh the position ot a marn^ woman is lu 
many casOvS far from enviable Instead of being treated with affection or eron rei- 
pcet, eho la too often considered oa onh an instrunicut ot ministering to unporo 
passions Nothing la more commuii than for a Imsband to divorce his wife in io- 
Tonr of anotbci; mail for a peeuiuary consi Icratiou W e boast that wo hare pnt 
s stop to die actual and open snh ot women but a sjiecies of sale is counteBanced 
by our laws apd acknowledged by our Courts, which is no less degrading and dUr 
honouniig to the character and toelmgs of woman, and no less demoralising in its 
eSbets than the more open and scanelalous trafiBc 


sMS 
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to the grBve> great care being taken that the ahadovr of the 
bi^ does not f5l on any child by the way On the death of an 
adult, or any one above 12 yeai a of age, all the Ir lends, male 
and female, assemble to perform the last offices to their deceased 
relative Water la warmoil in two earthen vessels \\ ith which 
the body is washed, and a quaiter of an hour attei being wash- 
ed the corpse is enshroudetl Then lollows uliat is called tho 
The body is sprinkled with rosc-witcr and laid on a 
couch before the door, and the chief mourner bungs a copy of the 
Koran, and as much money *13 he can collect, and gives it to 
the pnesk The priest then a^^ks the age of the deceased If he 
were, say, 42 y eais of nge, 12 yens are struck oft as the periotl 
of Mahoniedan legal minoutv, anti the remaining 30 years are 
divided into three penods of 1 0 y cai s each 1 lie priest, with 
the Koran in his hand, takes his pHce it the he’wl of the corpse, 
and all the fi lends stand round in silence Holding up the 
money and the Koian, the ]>iicst sa>s , ‘ '\^ ithiii the first 10 
years ourdepai ted In other ol)scr\ cd cei tain pra) eis and lasts, and 
certain he neglected llis day of gi ace is now gone, but this 
Koran and this money shall stand m place of his repentance ’ 
The same ccrenum\ i^ pcrformul foi c\cry period of 10 years, 
and the piiest pra} s for the soul of the departetl This is called 
the Ishdt On the conclusion of this ceremony the body is 
earned to the tomb, and, aftei bnnal, all the incuds meet for 
prayer, condolence and f isting Duiing the 40 d 13 s of mourn- 
ing, prayers aie ica<l c\eiy Thuisday, ainl the women meet 
lor lamentation e^eIy J uesda> andbatudiy On the 40th 
day, the relatues put oft their mourning dresses ind send 
tlie clothes of deceased as a present to the priest At the end 
ot SIX month'*, they agf in ha\e pi ay ers foi the soul of the de- 
parted, and evei after once a ^ cai 

We must here take lea e of the Moulvio The Yadgar i-Chistie 
draws aside the \cil which has concealed the pin ate and social 
life of the natives of India fiom our view, and gives us an insight 
into their daily thoughts, feelings, customs, superstitions and do- 
mestic life, whieh we could nc\cr have a( quired by years of un 
aided observation With regard to the htciary merits of the book 
we regret that we cannot siieak in terms of unqualified praise 
The style is not fluent or graceful, and the book exhibits marks 
of great carelessness and haste m many of its chapters The 
chapter on the seventy-two sects oi the Mussulmans is little 
better than a catalogue of names The book is by no means 
exhaustive, and in treating hts subject, the author does not 
follow any fixed and regular methods He commences by con- 
sidcnng the manners and customs of the Mahomedans accord- 
ing to their different castes But as most customs arc common 
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to all castes and only the differences worthy of notice, the 
anthor is led to repeat hiiuaelf in several ot the chapters. To- 
wmrds tho middle oi the book the original method is abafiT 
doned, and we are furnished with an account of the religious 
sects and their different practices and rites, while at the close 
of the book the author eaters on the description of some most 
interesting social custo ns, which would have been more appro- 
priate in the e rher part of the work On the whole however 
we consider tlie» Yadgar-i-Chistie to be a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of native manners, customs 
and modes of thought, and we sincerely hope that Moulvie Noor 
Alimud Chistie may meet with sufhcieut encouragement in 
Ilia literary labours to induce him to complete the original plan 
of his work, by adding Book II on tfic manners and customs 
of the Hindoos in the Bunjaub, and Book III on the manners * 
and customs of tlie Sikhs 
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4ET nt-^l (Strry cn^Rw^i^tmFwtu I^at€$,w Ae Jbmedk^ 

tf 6S50ta/ at ** Our Station in Inata/* bj GfiOKaB ISWkox^ 
UE Atkinson^ Captain, Bengid Engineers. 16 ^ 9 , 

SL Eeport from the ^lect Committee on Colonization gnd Settie^ 
ment {India), together lOith the Proceedings of the CommitUa^ 
Minutes of Evidence^ and Index Order^, by the House ^ 
Commons, to be Printed, 9th August 1859 

Aftbr a century of possession, British Settler s in Ben^ are 
to be counted by tens. Be the cause a climate inimical to the 
IQuropean constitution, the restrictne policy of the late East 
India Company, or a want of sufficient inducement to setUe 
in a foreign land, the fact remains. In the great rebellion of 
1857, the English were fairly rooted out of the land in many 
• districts of Upper India. It was only when collected in groups 
m fortified places that they maintained themselves against fear« 
ful odds till succour reached them The question of climate 
as opposed to Europepo settlement, has been argued with per- 
haps equal force on both sides, the enenatin^ effect of the 
heat ol Bengal being as clearly proved, as the tacts are undis- 
puted that men who have lived the best part of their hves 
in its plains are proverbial for longevity u hen they return to 
England, and that those who are most exposed to the climate, 
taking out of door exercise freely at all seasons of the year 
and at all times of the day, are the most healthy of residents 
m Bengal With so much. to be said on both sides the climate 
may be left as a neutral ground The restrictive or prohibitive 
policy of the East India Cotnpany has been ex{X)sed, argued 
on, condemned and defended ad nauseam ^ There is no doubt 
but that the policy of the great Company was restrictive, partly 
from selfish, partly from patriotic motives The East India 
Company no longer exists, the policy is likewise of the past, 
and it can serve no good purpose to discuss it as awhole« 
The question whether want of sufficient inducement to settle 
m a foreign country is not in part at least the cause of the 
small numTOr of Europeans in Bengal, is practical It may 
reasonably be discussed, and with profit, in its beonngs on the 
present and the future We think want of sufficient induce- 
ment has always been one mam cause of India remaming so long 
a terra incognita to British enterprise, and that the great want 
of inducement was the nature of lauded tenures in India, and 
especially the prohibiUon of Europeans to possess land 

prosperity of an infant community, oncq raised above 
savage ufe, depends pnmanly on the extent of property m the 
la^ (m wbidii they live and which yields them auatenanoe, pM- 
sesseA by the members of such commumty The gipsj^waa* 
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d^r claims no nsfat m tibie soil, and does not undenfa^aadi' 
diidm on the part of others* The wild Indian’s only eonoraen 
of li^ IS h demand m behalf of his tnbe to hunt ima fish in 
tain tracts, the hill side, the cave, the shady grose bdng 
enjoyed in common, as places for tem^rary soiourning But 
no sooner does the community settle, than right m the sod be- 
oomes the cement' by which the little colony is formed The 
first arrangement is to portion out the land, such partition being 
held saor^ It depends on the industry and agricultural skiU 
of the individual to make his land profitable or the reverse. 
As the community increases, its wants, its interests increase m 
a oorresfionding ratio Agriculture, still the foundation, is not 
then the sole source of prosperity Kew wants anse , the prac- 
tice of vanoua arts b^omes necessary for the convenience and 
comfort of fhe community, and by degrees the different phases 
of civilized life appear, with the thousand problems in the solu* 
tion of which the Drains of philosophers and philanthropists are 
and ever will be at work \Vhere this right is most recognised, 
there is the greatest field for the development of the energy 
and skill of man la a civilized state of society the rights of 
many will soon merge m one, the indolent and stupid giving 
way to the industrious and clever , but these qualities must 
be allowed to raise or sink their jiossessor without the interfer- 
ence of the ruler The absolute form of government which 
recognises a king’s or an emperor’s right in the soil, can never be 
60 genial to tlie spirit of a people as that iorm l^ which right 
to Uie soil 18 vested in the subject, fhe claims of the Government 
being satisfied by taxation of its products. 

An arbitrary interterence with the rights of a people in the 
soil, 18 the unhingmg of society India has never had the good 
fortune to have ^is great law fairly recognised Under its an- 
cient dynasties the ruler was the landholder, and his rights were 
exercised through various hands, oppression accumulatmg on 
the bead of the unfortunate cultivator When the East India 
Company obtained the Dew any of the provinces of Bengal, the 
landed tenure was the question which mo&t puzzled its adnu- 
niatrators. They could not give up the land tax, whioh, as 
now, was the sheet anchor of the revenue Sir John Shore and 
others strove in vain to solve tho difficulty The abohtion of 
the land tax would have entailed bankruptcy and expulsioa 
from the country, and, however a abstractedly desirable, would not 
have suited oriental ideas Its optional redemption even waa 
impossible in a country where millions of acres were waste and 
whole distriofts depopulatqjd Under the oircnmstaneea it can 
hardly be imputed as blame to the East India Company^ 
amoi^ the conflictuig land tenures and customs of the eouittiy^ 
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wm aaaible to eecure tho oultivator^i ngMii, fiorpet* 
wl toUlelneat* with oil ito faults, endeavoured to do to in the 
reoo^Uoh of the Khodkust tenure The grand error WM m 
maku^ the settlement perpetual The start was false* On an 
unjBound foundatioa a labno has been elected, too substsn^l 
to be knocked away as rubbish, but thoroughly uosatisfactoiy 
and unsafe as an institution. TJio piohibitiou against the hold- 
ing of land by Europeans was the greatest drag on the prosper- 
itr of British India, with which any Government could have 
ciogiged Its wheels In spite of every disadvantage, had each 
restriction not existed, the present advancement ot the oountry 
would have been attained lodg ago The general pnnoipie oi 
Government interference in the soil was corned out too m de- 
tail, in the most vexatious manner How, — a xierusal of Mr 
Forbes* evidence before the Colonization Committee of the 
House oi Commons will explain It remaiiie for the Queen ot 
England, now directly bov ereign of India, to lay the sound 
and solid foundation of India*s prosperity This may be done, 
not by destroying existing inteicsts, nor by breaking faith with 
the nativ e landholders, but by some well devised plan of dis- 
posing of the right in the soil, which the sovereign now wisely 
or unwisely possesses, and lor vesting such right in those whp 
will purchase it, to remain the property ot such and those to 
whom it may descend or belong by further purchase, free ot 
all claim on the part of the state. Wl saw tendencies to such 
a policy in some ot the speeches and despatches ot Lord btanley, 
and a positive adoption ol itftn his directions to the Governuieut 
of India to grant waste lands in Ice simple We hope bis suc- 
cessor will carry out Ins views. ihe sooner such a poli- 
cy IS acted on, and the wider the scope given to it, the 
sooner will the finances ot India assume u buoyancy they 
have never yet known It may be long ere our fellow sub- 
jects appreciate the boon, but it is foi oui rulers to confer it, 
aatisfiea of the benefits to the country which must result. The 
next Viceuiy’s reign may well be inaugurated by a change 
which would come ill tium the author ot the Oude Proclama* 
tion. Lord Canning’s clemency” may be excused or defend- 
ed, but his confiscation ot the right m the soil of a whole peo« 

f ile but lately brought under British rule, evinced little know* 
edge of the just principles of Goverument, and merited the ua^ 
populanty the act brought on its author Till the leaden weight 
m Government claims is removed from the soil no penDanenl 
nrospenty can be hoped for The land-tax, as constituted m 
Bengal, bears too as heavily on the Government as on the fp* 
\er^ipd, the revenue being craoSped by an impost wUA 
^ UO elasticity , the perpetual settlement limiting it to a fiasri 
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iltogetli^r ueottaoeted witli iha proraeii^ o# 

•tff* The^ oonditionB of the perpetnel eemmoftt 
^ to be mtopreted by Qovtirtmtnt ee prerentuig the mik 
4dditioiud Umb on the Zemindert, Buropw» can so^ ponafti 
land m their own n^ht^ and the change we haye l«en aarocil- 
Mat ere long t»e place. Bailwajs are promaAing , with 
tlleee artenea of commerce and commnmcation, and the influx ol 
Etiropeaas and with them the introduction of European arta and 
smenCes, Enghah life in India will soon assume an aspect verj 
diffisrest from what it presented during the first centurj of our 
poaaeaeion of the country ^ 

A moture of English life m Ben^l some twenty years ago 
would not be diffioolt to draw The pnncipal figures are few, arc 
the kghts and shades easily filled in European society m Ben- 
gal. out of Calcutta^ consisted of the Civil ^rvanta of the Cem- 
pimy and aome score of planters scattered over the diatnct. 
^e ** station” comprised Judge^ Magistrate and Collector* 
a commercial residency, the Besident, perhaps an assistant* 
and the Doctor Wherever there chanced to be a native 
rejgiment we must add its officers. Society” comprised the 
Ci^ and Mihtary servants of the Company , the Planters as a 
nde were outside the pale, and were not associated with on in- 
timate terms even by the isolated Kesident Wc have heard an 
anecdote of one of these grandees who kept statistical mforma" 
tion as to the European population of the district, by marking 
down in a book whenever a Sahib passed on the road near 
his dwelling which led to the station, the date on which the 
stranger was seen, the color of his horse, peculiarities of api^ear- 
ance or dress, all noted by a man posted for the purpose with a 
telescope. 

The isolation of the Civilian threw him almost entir^y on 
society of the natives. Waited on by a tribe of obseenudfoa 
servants, and a set of men called Chuprassees,” who were always 
in waiting behind doors, in passages, and at every corner where 
the Huuoor was likely to pass, Sie Civilian soon adopted orien- 
tal ease and indolence. A cough or a sigh would bring a Chap- 
rasset with jomed hands and bended body to know Uie desire 
ef hiw Lord These attendants were or are, for they still 
exist* paid by Government, some ten or twelve being fbr- 
flMrly allowed to each Civilian Natives are generally fond 
of dukhan* and these men are now-a days very usmul m 
Amery-maids* hut were in old times merely me symbA 
of official au^onty* always hedging the thrones of the dit^ 
aiUas* their masters. Th^ Chaprassee is an institution of ^ 
eoontnr* which deserves ettention in these days of iina«M 
dtfkeaity Look up in a Directcnry the nomomr of CitfiiHp* 

PscamBXSi 18(9 % H 
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itt Bengd «iid uultifdj iheft itottlW 

iUcnm offiolilK, Etirq>ean km na^Te, «jttd 

fliiBtt ill Military men m Civil employ mnltiplied^% fo^ iMld 

up the three totala and multiply by four, wnibh ia a le# i|rte» 

and your irrand total ffivea you the coat in rupees of this 

stitadon.” 

The hookah and the charms of the dusky beautiM of the land 
helped to while away our NaboVs leisure hours. The arrival of a 
home packet, with letters and magazines, would raise him into bi^ 
anumu fits of animation, old associations for the moment bnghten* 
ing while they saddened the luxurious exile, and hia magazinea in- 
teresting him for a while with a dreamy peep into the busy life 
of hu native land The Doctor’s life was different Educated for 
a profession, he was generally more active, he studied the phases 
* of disease m a tropical clime, was often given to scienUfio pur* 
suits, and was genei^y much occupied in trade Unless the Civi<* 
Kan were a sportsman, and many were, the ennui of such a life as 
we have described must have been far more corroding to hii 
energies, and injurious to his health, than the effects of the 
climate, and so it was. Our silken Cnihan was a wretched, 
sallow, peevish individual, whose nerves could ill bear the least 
excitement, and whose great horror was to come in contact with 
Uie active, ruddy, rollicking planter They seldom met, the 
planter regarded the Civilian with a feeling of awe mixed with 
contempt, the sallow aristocrat quite returning the latter senti- 
ment. Cutcherry life was little more than a counterpart of 
wl^t we have described The great man would go forth, about 
one in the afternoon, in a luxtmous palkee, preceded and follow- 
ed by the whole band of Chaprassees. The saige laziness, thm 
same dependence on others which- we have seen in private, 
jcdiaractenzed the official bfe of the old Company’s Bengal Ci- 
viban. He sat panting under his punkah, sighing and signing 
The native officers of the Court dispensed justice or something 
else In its stead If there is one quality in which a native exoeh 
it ia in the judicious administration of flattery Soft wcvda 
soothed his labours, and we have no doubt that the Civilian of 
the olden day felt when he received the obeisances of a crowd- 
ed Court on hiB departure after two hours of martyrdom, that 
be had woriced hard, that every signature of his initials repre- 
sented thorough investigation of a case, and that he wia 
iffither a hard^worked public servant than not. The lassitoda 
of sheer indolence was ^mistaken for the fatigue of latdleetial 
exertion. It was only when a refractory Plantar was of neoem- 
ij ^immoned to the v^urt, or himself came to prefeHr a eom^amt, 
the o6toal was roosed into exertion sad had to thidr w 
for bmiselC 
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^ BeftMUot did little mote than hu jadimel farothar* rNi^ 
tteee aumaged tlie advancea , xtaurei managed the raamUkpi^xe 
ef filhs mvoiced and despat^ed it, and took care thatagond 
proportion of boats should always start from the Factory la the 
stormy months, to be surely, according to their accounts, wiee|;- 
ed b^ore rea^ng Calcutta. Those were golden days fog 
Cmnpany’s Gomastahs. It was only now and then ti^t our 
fnend, the Hesident, was roused into activity by comphunta 
coming frcmi the Honorable Court, that th^lrash which reached 
England (the best quality of silk was generally wreck^) was 
unmeable, and that unless an improvement took place the fiu3« 
tory had better be closed The prospect of five thousand a 
month dwindling to two thousand had a wonderful efiect for 
a time , but matters soon settled into the old routine. Such 
were the men who administered afikirs m the good old days m 
the districts of Lower BengaL But there were Civilians to 
whom the above description will not apply — those of whom 
Sir Charles Metcalfe may be called the type, who were 
employed in the diplomacy and administration of our higher 
provinces. Thsir duties, severe and multifarious, were executed 
with an ability and zeal which contributed greatly to the con* 
solidation of British power But the plains of Ben^ were not 
a field for such energies , though possibly the same men who 
wasted their time in indolence would, under different cir- 
cumstances, have been the Metcalfes and Malcolms of their 
tune. 

There were few non-official European residents in Bengal in 
those days They were generally of the adventurer dass,** 
many of theu^with little either of education or polish, but with a 
large stock ^ Anglo-Saxon energy They were mostly In- 
digo Planters, who secured a footing in the Mofuesil with the 
jomt help of native landholders and the rupees of the Calcolte 
Merchants, many of them mdeed being merely agents of the 
latter The Planters increased m number when the Com- 
pany’s servants, being prohibited from trading, transferred 
ihm Indigo Factories to the Interlopers The Planter’s tune 
WM ooGupied in warding off aggressions, in counter-aggressions, 
m attending to the cultivation of hia lands and the manufac- 
ture of hiB indigo He exercised more or less judicial control 
over his dependents. His was summary justice at the best,^ 
we fear that much of such duty, with the pecuniary pnffit 
liiey bew so wdl how to reap from it, was delated to t& 
nateve servants, under whose namef and by whose means the 
Planter was Ulone able to \^o\d landed property Much his htm 
amA of the oi^pretnon and cruelty nractis^ by the liid^P]|||^ 
ter We doubt much whether the rough unpohshednniiidm 
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of file old timei aeseffod the ehmoter given to ike clank 
Many of tiie wont of them wore eealhnitt men who» leaviAg 
their iluM took eervioo aa fitoten with the Odontte e gm tf f 
fitiOik l^e Bntidi seOmaii, though loo^ ut manner and not 
over oonrteoiu aometimes m spee<^> u^noverbial for ho aeet y 
and kind*heartedne88, Aocnstomed to board^ehip d!BCiiduie» ho 
readily fell mto the despotio atyle of living which it Was neoemOT 
for an leolated Enghamnan to adopt among the nativea Wo 
moat remember to^that the Indigo Factories of the Cinhana 
Were taken aver with all the defects of ^stem inseparable foom 
a management^ m which the use of official influence and de« 
pendenoe on native servants were the pnncipal features. WhaH* 
ever were the faults of the old Planters^ we doubt their oondnei 


having been marked as a rule by unnecessary seventy and wan« 
ton cruelty For their social habits we tear we cannot say 
much. Hosptahty has always been a characteristic of tlm 
class The meetings of the Plantar fathers were full of good 
flidlowship and kindness^ but it was too much the fashion in 
those days to test a man’s worth by his capacity to dnnk On 
ihe whole we' fear there was little polisb» nor could much be 
repeated where the refining influence of European female society 
was unknown. So much tor the past 

Enghsh life in Bengal, as it now is, is very htUe understood as 
r^sMs the relations subsisting between the English and the na^ 
tives. The official class, as a rule, are isolated from the latter. 
The natives associated with by the Civilians are Cutcherry offi- 
cials or domestic servants. Few, even now, among the Clovern* 
ment covenanted serxants, can talk the vernacular Their ex* 
penence consists mainly in the knowledge of cei^ain traditions 
which they receive as articles of faith As the Civilian nses 
from the Mofussil routine to the responsible posts of Calcutta 
official life, these articles, hitherto comparatively harmless, be* 
come injurious, tainting even the policy of the Governments 
The career of many office is almost entirely passed at the Pres^ 
dency He who has lived fifteen or twenty years in Calcutta 
can know little practically of the Mofussil, be he official or 
non-oflicial The former may rise step by step m the Becra* 
iariat till he obtains a seat in Council , the meroaatile man, 
entering ** the house” under the favourmg auspices of the senior 
partner, may work his way op to the rank of a merchant pnnoe, 
but su^ men’s practical knowledge of India is exceedingly 
mall Though^ as Secretary to Government or as Member 
of Council, we one may unfortunately goidethe oomiseko# 
Government; or as a merchant, thew capitd of the other may 
assist in dcvdoping the resources of the oomi^, they oatt^ 
know Btll^ of tM land in which they dwell tite bmgnaga 
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betr ^)oke]i i» a mongrel diideet; the 
n o tn Foe with the ^low of an Asglo^InduHi oaoeiAhlf 0Sm 
whom tbejr oome in oontact, ^are not a iair aami^ |l^ 
flafetm eommuiutj Interoonrse *with them givee them no 
sighi^ dite native feelings or habits , the lower classes as nmejs 
nwemble the peasantry in the Mofussil, as the dre^ of ehu^ 
nunittfaotfiv^ town in England resemble the agncultnnd po^ 
pnlation* The merchant^ if he succeeds in amassing a fortancv 
oareli little for being thought an authon^ on Indw mattezar^ 
!Die Civilian most mel on his return to England^ that if ^ la 
not; he 10 expected to be so^ and of necessity takes rank as an 
An^lo-Indian of ** experience ^ His influence is equally noxi- 
ens m India and at home It was felt m India in 1857 Since the 
Rebellion has been overcoillej the traditional pdlioy retains its 
aseetidancy In England the old Indian official's influence is spe« 
daily felt on the religious neutrality” question His opimons 
on this point are respected by many either too tumd or too de* 
fldent to judge for themselves The public at home have been 
Udcen quite by surprise lately, to find Sir John Lawrence, the 
Ghovemor of a •large Province lately subjugated and peopled by 
men endmsiasticany attached to their religion, strongly imbued 
with an opinion diametrically opposed to the tradition^^^^The offi^ 
mal olasB m the Province he governed know the people they are 
appointed to rule, but the Lawrence School differs from that m 
which the Bengal Civilian is trained 

In endeavonnng to give an idea of English life in Bengal an 
it IB at present, we must first describe bfe as it is in a station.’* 
This life has its peculiarities which are in themselves a marked 
feature of Aitflo-Indian bfe In the book we have placed 
at the head ot this Article onr station,” though burlesqued, li 
not on the whole unfaithfully portrayed These sketones aua 
only at depicting everyday bfe as it is among the English mem* 
here of the station society , the effect of English influence on 
the native mind is not alluded to except m the sketch of ** onr 
Missionary,” though we may be sure that such characters as are 
oanoatnred m Curry and Bice” have an influence and a veiy 
oomderable one for g<x>d or evil The personal sketches b^pn 
with the Judge, in rank a tremendous di)wtary»” antiquated aa 
to the fashion of his external man, the nonxon of his oflSoial 
re^Kmsibibties bounded by the circle of Court Omlah. The dd 
gentleman’s “ judicial soul being saturated with appeals, onini^ 
nal twees, decrees, circular orders and the like,” hie is oonaoaeli^ 
fious in the discharge of his duties, but decidedly ooiitraola4 
m his idea K>f what thosg duties are. We must pass over ^ 
Judge’s wife and the other Jadiesj only remarking 

artist might have spared die inffiction of ae sawse 
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pen and pencil on the f)ur sex^ his int]!V>ductton behind the 
scenes m toe lUastrations is specially ungallant. 

Oar MagistrateV* weak points are represented to be« conceit 
of his position, a penchant for repairihg station roads, and love 
of architecture shown in the erection of eihptic arches spanniiw 
a tremendous watercourse, fully eighteen inches in depth, and 
seven feet in width,” or in the capture of a pillar of the state in 
the person of my Lord Coriander This sketch is unjust , 
the Mawtrate is more open to bits at his chrome jealousy of 
the Judge’s interference m his decisions, and his inclination now 
and then to find the comer of his district where pigs or leopards 
most abound, the corner most in want of his presence The 
Magistrate, we think, is os a rule the olEcial most given to real 
useiul work, and least to displaj^ Cfsiher plate and impudence. 
Our swells” and fast” youths are represented rather bjr 
the Assistant or our Joint,” as our artist has it This sketch la 
about the best in the book The conceit of the young puppy 
whom fortune has pitched into “the best service m the world,” 
IB well hit off He IS a bit of a dandy, curls his hair, chenshoB 
the rudiments of a moustache, and nourishes ol^aginously the 
sprouts of an early whisker Being sportingly inclined he pos- 
sesses % ijtud of horses, and cultivates dogs rakish in cut and 
hairy in pretension The youth in deshabille hearing his “ re- 
ports,” 18 the subject of the illustration, and is good The old 
Omlah 18 gobbling as if for dear life, the solemn Chaprassee be- 
iund, and the Burkundaz in the distance, are members ot that body 
which, as Sir Charles Napier said, cost the state what would pay 
an army The next person illustrated is “ our Missionary,” a 
good natured satire — its chief point the bad pronunciation ot 
English on the part of“ little Fruitz” who, it is said, preached a 
sermon all about a winny^ya-ard On one occasion “ Hawnster 
of ours” so far lor^ot hiinselt as to evince merriment at the 
worthy German’s conveisioii ut “Jewish rabbi” into “ Jewish 
wabbi ” We would not be hard on Hawnster, tor we remember 
that* it was with lery great difficulty we ourselves, who are of a 
sedate nature, could hear with becoming composuie the exhor- 
tation of a German Missionary, Bredren let us bray,” especially 
08 It was followed by the opportune hee-haw of an irreverent 
ass outside the church There is no ill nature in this sketch, 
and no more than justice is done to the Missionary when our 
author says , — “ He defies the rigour of the scorching wind, and 

* at any hour of the day you may find him in the highways 

* and byways holding forth to the native community on the 

* subject of his mission, scattering the seeds, as he wiU tell you ” 
and agam , — “ Fruitz has established a school in the bazar which, 

* 1 am told, IS populously attended , and Mrs. Fruitz takes under 
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‘ her jBrotecting wm^ the little orphiun thAt Fnutz in hie labon 

* carries home to cherish and bnng up ” The sketch concludes in 
a kind spint , — and 00 amidst toil and trayail, and duappoint- 

* ment with contracted means, exiled in a foreign land, but with 
^ hopes bright and a firm faith, do this good worthy conple mi- 

* nister individually and conjointly in what is to them a labor 

* of love, working with willing hearts in the arduous duties of 

* that state of hfe to which they have been called, to the benefit 
' of their fellow creatures and the cordial good wishes of the 
‘ society of our station ” 

” Our Colonel” may be a fair specimen of the Commander of a 
sepoy Begiment — we cannot take upon ourselves to say After 
27 years in Civil employ our old friend may be excused if ** of 
battalion and brigade manoeuvres” he knows about as much as 
the Ghrand Lama. We fear that many of our crack sepoy Begiments 
were commanded by old Capsicums, good-naturea old gentle- 
men, content to look back with complacency to their days of 
real or fancied usefulness when m Civil employ,” but whose 
more mature intellects and nper energies were wasted in ther- 
mantidotes or other contrivances for the increase of domestic com- 
fort. “ Our Padr 6 ” is a gentleman of happy disposition who, in the 
execution of his clerical duties, by no means cuts himself off from 
the world and its pleasures Certainly overdrawn, the sketch 
may still be founded on fact “ Our Doctor” is a close-fisted 
acquisitive Scotchman, and it is hinted his doings as director 
of the Kabob Bank are not altogether immaculate We protest 
m toto against this sketch As a rule the Scotchman in India loses 
his national characteristic, and is a liberal hospitable fellow, and 
certainly quite as honest as his neighbours, clannish no doubt, 
but his generosity 18 by no means confined to the mass of his na- 
tive land The Doctor has often a considerable native practice, 
and perhaps more than any other official has opportunities of 
social intercourse with the natives Most stations have their 
Chanty Hospitals attended gratuitously by the Doctor ^We 
have known station Doctors, English, Scotch, Irish, but never 
saw one of the genus depicted by our artist. “ Our coffee shop” 
or our ** gossip shop,” as we ha\ e frequently heard the mstitu- 
tion more truthfully called, is perhaps the best sketch in the book. 
For scandal, commend us to our station” all over India. Prem 
dency towns are bad enough, but for gossip with its attendant 
jealousies and bickenngs, cuttings and reconcihations, our sta- 
tion wdl carry off the palm all the world over 

The **burra khanna” elucidates about the heaviest social 
scene Anglo-Indian life ca^ boast gi The rest of the sketches are 
more or less amusing, appropriately closing with our departure 
for home ” Always excepting the drawing aside of the 
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wluoh ex^ea to profmne faze the Judge's and the Ma^pstiata's 
Wives bow in d^snabiUe, the format enj^aged in her xnoratng 
Jiousehold duties and the latter undergoing an eastern toiie|;» 
(the other caricatures of female life are more harmless) we think 
« Curry and Rice” on the whole does credit to the artist’s skiH 
We b^eve it has bad a large sale It is we know fearfully 
abased, which is not a bad entenon of the faithfulness of its 
portraiture. The artist, we can easily believe, has been pronounc- 
ed a homd man” by many a Judge’s and Magistrate’s wife 
Allowing for the exaggeration of caricature, it is not an untrue 
picture of station life among our Anglo-Indian Mofussil aristo- 
cracy I 

If we wish to learn something of native customs, manners and 
habits, we must seek the knowledge from those who live among 
the natives. The Indigo and Sugar Planter or the Tea Grower 
have opportunities denied to otlier classes. The^ know nothing 
of Central Asian politics or ot court intngues, little if anything 
of young Bengal , but mixing with the ryots, transacting busi- 
ness wi^ the higher classes. Zemindars or others, brought into 
contact with native officials and Court Amlab, (Constantly rub- 
bing agamst the police, they really do acquire a practical know- 
ledge of native character The Planter lives among the pecmle. 
In ousiness he is connected with them In the sports of his 
leisure hours, pig sticking or leopard hunting, he mixes with 
them In default of a dish of “ Curry and Rice” concocted from 
** our Mofussil,” we will try to give our readers an idea of some 
features at least of Anglo-Indian life in Bengal 

The residence of the Manager of an Indigo Concern is 
commonly a commodious upper-stoned house, without the 
luxunous fittings or furniture ot the Calcutta palace, bat 
With every thing necessary for substantial comfort. The 
out-houses share this appearance The kitchen, bakery, sheep 
pen, fowl-house, and last, though not least, the stable give you 
the idea of the appurtenances of a substantial Indian farm 
hoille. The houses for the domestic servants are in the com- 
pound, and the whole, arranged without stint of space and ge- 
nerally on a convenient plan, has an air of roomy coramrt 
differing much from the cramped, walled-in accommodation of a 
Calcutta house Attached is a large piece oi nound, tastefully 
laid out, comprising fiower and vegetable garden and generally 
a neat pond or ta^, fruit trees of various kinds, the patch, 
man^oe and leechee the most common, being planted about, 
making the garden partake often of the appearance of a park 
No six-feet wall encloses tjlie whq|e, but a me^die (nattve 
myrtle) or other hedse, or a light railing, separates the factory 
grounda from the fiolus outside Houses of tfait descnptioii are 
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^ottei, BOW B-dayfl, pretty thickly at intervale of teii^4li4 
twelve miles over the mdigo ^etnpU of Lower Bengel, Then: 
reeidente Jive in social hannony, diflTentig very greauy from 
etiff artificial style of Calcutta hie A planter drops in upoft 
his neighbour lu a triendly way to pass the day, with or without 
invitatmn^ and except when “sowings** or “ manufactanng** keep 
^ all hanck at home, thei e are* frequent social gatherings for sport. 
Once or twice a year there may be grand meets on an exten- 
aive scale, nearly eveiy resident in the diatnct and many from 
neighbouring ones assembling The creature comfort arrange* 
inents of such parties are generally managed by subsonptiom 
Two or more tents, or a maugoe tope, accommodate the hunters 
for temporary refreshment or rest, and if, as is generally the 
case with such parties, the meet extends over two or three days, 
an out-factory dwelling house is borrowed for the general ac- 
commodation AVhatevcr may lia\e been the style of enter* 
tainment in olden days, these parties at present are charac- 
terised rather by hearty and well regulated joi lality than hr 
libertine excess or bacchanalian license 

These howo\ er are not a fair type of the gatherings which 
form an important ieatuio m Moiussil life A pig sticking 
niwCt comprises generally some tenor tw eh e keen sportsmen, 
such parties being got up sometimes by one, sometimes by 
another, of the sporting fraternity We remember being pre- 
sent at such a paity, and we must say that the impression 
left on our mind as regards the social good feehng among the 
S|K)rtemcn tlicmsches, and the apparently cordial relation be- 
tween them and the lyots, was very faxorable While on a 
Msit to an Indigo Jbactoiy, our boat one day announced that his 
friend A intended to be at the Uoarium jungle on a early day, 
and had included us in an inxitation to join the party Yre 
could manage a hoise well, and could go across country to 
perfection, but had never “ridden a pig’* A*8 pai ties were 
notoriously first-rate, and the Boairuin jungle the famous opver 
of the district, so we anticipated gieat jdeasure and gladly wel- 
comed the eve of the day on which the hunt nas to take place 
We were to meet at A ’s house at dinner on the pre\ lous e\ emng 
that we might start lair and ha\e the day befoie us. An eight 
mile canter brought us to A.*s residence, which was a lar^ 
two-stoned house, a fine iiver flowing past it. The ground 
were elegantly laid out, the flower beds bearing evidence oi 
female taste. Most of the guests had arnved before us, and 
were collected in a knot near the stable, discussing the merits 
of two noble animals that had just arn\ ed from CSakntta* We 
were received by A. and the rest with a bonhommie veij 
ent to the Btifiness and formality of a Calcutta first rec6ptl6ti. 

Decejuber, 1859 i O 
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Withw An hour no were assembled at dmner, our hoati hia»9ira 
and two daughters doing the honors with a franknoM and kind 
Ipciabihty which put e\ery one on terras with themaelvea and 
each other, strongly contrasting with the ennui and loy reserve 
of a Calcutta burra khanna.’" After dinner, masio chefta or 
billiards amused the company till tliey retired to rest 

The next morning we were roused at dawn Our friends of the 
previous evening equipjied in sportsmanlike attire, damiel skirt- 
ed, sola tO|)^, Dooted and spurred, were discussing tlie merits 
of their steeds and speculating on the chances of sport The 
spears were being examined, the sjiare ones and the spare nags 
Deing forwarded to the scene of action Elephants were trum- 
peting, horses pawing, ser\aQts hurrying to and fro The scene 
in the early dawn was singular, ami would have made a capital 
oriental subject for our Curry and Rice artist The elephants, 
twenty of which had been collected, were mo\ mg oil to the ground, 
most of the sixirtsinen seated on the charjammas, and guddies , the 
horses being led behind were neighing and fretting at the sight 
of the huge quadrupeds beiorc them, the elepliants on the other 
hand equally fiightened, and huirjmg on at twice their usual 
speed The co\cr was a large tiict ot “ henna" jungle, and a 
fine open maidan to the S mth and East gave promise ot a good 
run In addition to the elephants there were some five or spe 
hundred men to act as beaters, ’ nianj ot tliem “ bonooa” coolies, 
but a full half, ryots from the neighbouring villages, who are 
always delighted to jmn the sport ami assist in destroying iho 
pigs which are very destructi\e to the crops The sun was 
well up when we leachcd the giound Cunsulenng the num 
her of people and animals assembled, sportsmen, coolies, rjots, 
elephants, horses ami dogs, for the bonooas arc generally ac- 
companied by their canine friends on these occasions, the pre- 
Itimnary arrangements were soon made Eine kurro — line 
kurro” (form line) was shouted on e\ery side , a non-nder among 
the Sahibs undertook, seated on one of the elephants, to keep 
those animals in line, and our host had organised a set of sir- 
dars to perform the same office for the coolies The twenty 
elephants and some five hundred men, each man with astoutlat- 
tec m his hand to force his way through the jungle, and if ne- 
cessary to be used in self-defence, formed a line, a Uiird of a 
mile la length. 

The bnsiness of the day was now fairly commenced. The 
air resounded with the peculiar shout of the coolies and the shnll 
trumpeting of the elephants. The nders-rode, apparently listlessly, 
down the plain, but with aye carefully scanning the line of jun- 
gle, and s^ar in hand Soon a tally no I" Was heard, and twoor 
uirce pigs broke cover The apparent lietlessness now gave place to 
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mrdtiil excitement , “ tally ho !” agaiD^ and five or nz ’wete 
ecoumig the plam^ but only two of these were jMlnraed» the 
others being bows which are no sport. We followed as best we 
could, saw the first spear taken, and witnessed a splendid 
charge The nder drew blood, and passed on. The boar 
turned and charge^ down upon the next man* The creature 
* had a pair of s|dendid tushes and fought well, now charging, 
now rushing away frantically with two or three spears slicing 
in his flesh After severely cutting two horses and showing noble 
fight a fatal thrpst at last rolled him over The one who first drew 
blood had galloped after another pig, leaving a man to secure the 
tushes Encounters similar to the one we have described were 
taking place in diflerent places within a range ot two or three 
miles When the party assembled for tiflin, it proved that siz 
fine boars were the result of the morning’s sport The carcases 
were seen in the distance, slung on bamboos, and being convey- 
ed by the bonooas to their respecti e paras^ to be hack^ up and 
broiled for thoir night’s entertainment. Refreshment was now 
the order of the day, beef, mutton, haras, m fact every- 
thing that could rather satisfy than tempt the appetite was in 
abundance, with a plentiful supply ol soda w ater and beer where- 
with to wash the solids down Ihe pops of the soda water and 
well drawn beer corks mingled with the loud talk and discus- 
sions On the morning’s sport “ Purls’ and “ headers” were dis- 
cussed with little symjmthy for the victims One unfortunate 
youth, ngged out in the veiy height of sporting fashion, was 
unmercifully joked lor having dr'ivvn blood troin a sow , his ex- 
cuse that she was “ v ery big,” and therefore, as he thought, wor- 
thy of his prowess, was received with roars of laughter, and he 
was recommended next time to look at the head as well as belly 
ot the pig, and see if the animal could show a pair ot tushes. 
The jouth took it in good part and promised to profit by that 
day’s experience 

We sat quietly taking notes” all round, and soon be- 
came interested in a disius^ion, which we were told was 
oharactenstio ot such parties One sporHinan was vehe- 
mently laying claim to a first spear which another, he said, 
had taken by cutting in” between him and the pig it 
appears to be a fundamental rule in the siiort that such** cutting 
in” 18 unfair, and he who does it, is not entitled to the honor 
of a first spear so obtained The knotty iioint is to determine 
what the distance was between the first rider and the boar when 
the second rode between If a iider is abreast of the pig, say 
within SIX ^t, with his s^ar poised, the boar being in fact^Mn 
hand,” it is unfair for another party to rush m The pig by 
Jinking may alter the relative positions, and the nd^ then kwe¥ 

a (> 2 
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hui chance which la taken up by the next man. On tint occaMon 
the diecussioo waxed warm, and it waa eventually dfimdedj «• 
regarda tlie poaseaeion of the tushes, that they should be huncl^ 
8omy let and presented by both parties to our hostess* WhtU 
we were all refreshing ourseh es, arguing, laughing, and chat- 
ting, A. had withdrawn from die party and was the centre 
of a group of natiics who weie arginj;^ something on hta 
attention Cunous to know the subject oi discussion, we drew 
near and were admitted witluii tlie circle. A deputation from 
two or three villages were begging A to construct a ** bund,” or 
mbankment, to keep out tlie nvei till August They declared 
they had lost their Oous Paddy three consecutnc years by inun- 
dation, tliat e> cry cold weather tlic> had determined to raise 
the bund, but they wanted unanimitjr All agreed os to the 
necessit) of the iindertakinij; and that it would cost money , Uie 
di£5cult\ arose when tlie time came to collect the rupees. They 
could not settle among themsel \ es the pro(>ortJonate shares of 
the expense, nor to whom the general fond should be entrusted , 
they wished A to make the bund, and to collect the cost from 
them as he liked We were surprised it their expressions of 
confidence in A 's judgment, and at tlie apparent afiection their 
language evinced He was their rulci, their father and mother , 
they fa^ked in the sunshine oi lu^ piotcction The oriental vo* 
cabolary of dutiful phrases w'i<n in fact n cll mgli exhausted 
A received it all with smiles of contempt, which showed us 
that be looked on the n hole as Vox et altogether nihil ” He told 
them he should like to oblige them, but he had been very scur- 
vily used on a late occa^on m winch he liar) bellied certain r^- 
ots m a similar etrnit “ Oh ” said one } ou mean the ryots of 
Allapore — they arc great rascals Do not liken us to them We 
are not false slaves to abuse our bencfocUir, to seek to obacure 
the ra^s of the sun that shines upon u> Thc} , bir, are liars, we 
are truth tellers and honest men ” Tlie result was, Uiat A agreed 
to their request, and thc} uerc directed to come to tlie factory 
the next day, when thc ncces^ar^ airaiigcmciits would bo made 
When we returned to the tiffin gioiind, preparations were 
being made for an afternoon campaign We were satisfi- 
ed with onr share of the morning's sport, and were pleased 
enough to join our host on an elephant W e had thus an opportu- 
nity of seeing thc “ beating,” vvhuh in it» way was a sight as 
amnsing if jiot so exciting as thc “ sticking ” We fell into line, 
and It was curious to watch the ineasuted forward tinmp of ele« 
];dunts and men, the jungle fulling undei them, and to beur tlie 
sbouUng and yelling of thc latter We had a good view Coo of 
thc eWe, when the pigs were startbd, and could observe the 
difiereiit runs, as first one, then another, boar nas dnven fromttf 
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BbeltoTr We foand time for coniersation, and are arere greaUj 
intereatod in our host’d views of men and manners in Mofna* 
sil W e had heard a good deal ibout Indigo planting, mostly 
what Was to bo said against the Planters, and were glad to see 
** the other side” of tlie picture We asked A what lie alluded to 
IB hia conversation with the ryots, as to hw having been badly 
treated m a matter similar to tint about whicli they asked hii 
help. His story is worUi repeating It showed us how care- 
ful people should be to ascertain beyond doubt the truth of 
their facts, before making deductions from them The Rev 
Mr — » . , said A , wns last year on a Missionary tour m this 

nmghbourhood , he passed a day w ith me and very glad was I to 
have the company of so intelligent and agreeable a man We dis- 
cussed Mofussil politics ill a iiiendly way, and in the afternoon 
he started ior the Allaporc haat to preach to the natives It 
was the month ot Octobei Near the haat, was a khal, 
through which a bheel drained into the riier The current 
had lately turned, as tht muddv depo««it showed On it a 
man was scattering Indigo sec 1 Mi commenced scat- 

tering hts sc^d, as the good Finitz would lia\e 8ai<^ by 
endeavouring to draw the pLoplc into coniersation, but was un- 
able to command attention, the warning and the hortatory 

styles were equally unavailing, Mi was about to give the poor 

heathen up in despair, when his knowledge of human nature 
suggested that if he could woi k on their ev cry day feelings, he 
mignt at least establish liiin^clt in their good opinion, which 
would be a step gained lie called himself their fiiend, one 
who desired to better then tonditioii in life, one who was travel- 
ling about With the expies- utu of learning tlieir grievances 
and striving for then rctliess AV'eie they happv^ AVas their 
Zemindar Ju^t ? AVas the neighbouring Planter tuir in his deal- 
ings? Were the Ziilah ofhiials a tcn*oi to the evil doer and a 

protection to tlicm that do well ’ had tound the key to 

their tongues at least, if not to then s} mpathics lo judge by 
the flood of rustic eloquence which was p uied torth, there 
never were rjots so steeped in mi si r\ , so fearfully oppressed 
The Zemindar aud Planter weie iii this case one, our friend A , 
as to rent they paid fdbrfold wliat was paid b> tlieir forefathers, 
and the incidental enactions of the balub's aeivants again almost 
equalled the amount of icnt , their best lands were all forcibly 
tAen foi the cultivation of Indigo “ This season, to crown our 
niisfortuDCs'’ cried the spokeMiian, a garrulous Mussulman with 
a fukir’s beads round his neck, “ our paddy was all destroyed 
by inundatioo ” V ery sad/* said ^Ir - “ but how did that haj^ 

pen ?” The Sahib cut tins khal and let the water in. It 
overwhelmed all tiio paddy in six hourt *' “ Shocking — shookuig,” 
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8Aid my reverend friend^ * but when this ws« done> did you not 
go to the magtctrate ? Did you not seek help from those 
whom ft paternal government has placed over you to protect you 
from oppression?” This speech created great ejceitement. 
There was no tusbe^ they said , tlie omlah ruled the ]nagatrate» 
and the Sahib paid the omlah , the officnds were one and all 
unapproachable, except through the omlah When the magis- 
trate came to the Mofussil, Mr asked, could they not explam 

their grievances? God foibid, they cned, that the ma^strate 
should visit tlieir village , the \iciiiity of offacials was the sig- 
nal for untold oppressions and extoitioiis by their blood-sucking 
chaprasees If a ryot did chance to get into tlie presence, they 
declared it was ol no aiail, as the magistrate could neither un- 
derstand them nor make himself understooil , he spoke an un<* 
intelligible jargon, not llindustance they were suic, for 
many of themsel\es understood that language , but it was sup- 
posed to be a dnlcct spoken in n tar oft eastern district among 

the Mhugs “ Well, well” saul Mr “ but about the khal, 

surely the object in cutting it, was not to injure your paddy ” 
“ The Sahib did not think much about our paddy probably,^* 
they replied, “ you <an see liis object howcvei plainly enough,” 
pointing to tile man scittenng the Indigo seed, “ It was to get 
deposit over these lands, make them unlit for paddy, and to 
sow Indigoon them which, you may ste with your own eyes, is 

being done ” “ Dreadiul, dreadlal” said Mr to himself 

"How this confirms my opinions and those of iny brethren re- 
garding the ungodly s\steiii ]>ursucd iii the cultivation of Indigo 
How sad that nominal Christians should so disgrace the Chris- 
tian piofcsSion I cannot return to the board ol ihc oppressor 
Fitter IS it that I should iii this \ildce shake oft the dust trom my 
feet as a testimony agiiiist linn ' ’ 

The whole mattci sctimd plain The ijotsVompInint was 
clear, the circiinistantnl evidence as to its truth was undeniable 
There was a sheet oi water without so much ns a blade of paddy 
visible Ihere was the khal, the cutting of which bad cut so 
deeply into the welfare of the fiooi people, and tliere too was the 
very instrument of tJie op[>rcs8or siiwing seed which was to 
bear fruit as the ungodly gain oi tbc tyrant The worthy Mis- 
sionaiy did not of course appear again that day, A said, and the 
next be heard of him was the above story from a neighbour The 
reverend gentleman felt it to be a sacred duty to report the cir- 
cumstance, * a sad Mufussil experience' he termed it, to the se- 
cretary of his Society The rem circumstances were as follows* 
The sheet of water was a largo bjtcel, which Was never dry 
throughout the vear The ryots had begged A to cut the khal 
to dram it This had been done two }ear« bclt^re, and already 
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fiODie two or three hundred beegahe of fine loam had been 
deemed A. had not vet received one-half of the money he h^d 
paid for cutting the khal, and it appeared the redeemed land did 
not belong to his Milages, but to those of a neighbouring Zetnin* 
dar It was held under a jnrkuita tenure by his ryots, so that he 
had no interest m the rent of the redeemed land, which had been 
duly sown with Oous paddy and reajied in July 

We had much interesting conversation with A* on the rela- 
tions between Planter and ryot We asked him how he accounted 
fegr the feeling which could prompt the ryots so grossly to mis- 
state and invent He thought it might partly result fiom antago- 
nism of race, but was inuie the cfiect ot the traditional feeling 
that oppression was their birthright. They could not realise any 
other condition Under tlie old native dynasties they hod been 
[nround to tlie dust Many of the worst features of those cruel 
despotisms were grafted on the Zemindary system Though 
nominally under the British Government, the r}ot was the slave 
of the Zemindar W hen he came under the control of the Eu- 
lopeun he could not readily realise Ahe change, and even under 
the most favorable circumstances the native servants of the Eu- 
ro|>can Zemiudai practised, unknown to their masters, much in- 
justice on the rjots The (loverninent system of collecting the 
land tax confirmed, if it did not increase, the Zemindar’s i>ower 
The quarterly instalment ot rent must be paid in by sunset of 
A certain day or the estate was sold, while imnctuality was so 
ruthlessly exacted lioin the Zemindar it was necessary to give 
him power of immediate icah/alion from the rvot. The law 
was strong, and the illegal power exercisetl under its shelter was 
ten-fold more so 

In such conversation the tune jvassed and we were soon 
at home It appeared th it we had lost the most animated 
scene m the day^s sport While trjing to turn out a pig 
which had taken shelter in a village a leopard was roused 
A somewhat coipulent gentleman, but «one the less keen a 
sportsman, had exchanged the saddle tor the charjamma. The 
only gun which chanced to have been brought was with the 
mahout, but unfortunately there were no bullets A few chaises 
of snipe shot was the only ammunition These were soon 
lodged in t)ie animal, and tlie last shot slightlj lamed him Rous- 
ed by fright and l)ain, he flew at the elephant , — the last shot 
was gone, and our corpulent frioud had onlj his spear, he 
wounded the brute on the shoulder and then, to the amaxem^t 
of those who had ^7 this time come up to see what was going 
on, coolly dropyied off th^ back ot the elephant, and had what 
we can only describe as a hand to hand eueounter with the 
leopard, and at last succeeded in literallj pinning the infuriated 
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lkmtii«i with ills spear to tbe grou&d* All agreed tluit na sum* 
hr iDstanoe of physical strength and pluck existed Itl the 
eporting annals of the distnct, and the victor's health was 
drunk with honors. Thus closed one of the moat agreeable days 
we ever spent, and we appeared, so much had we seen and heard 
of Mofussil hie, to lia\e spent months in that one day 

The abo\ e sketch of a daj spent in the Mofussil by one to 
whom all he saw was novel, contains mau^ hints regarding the 
mode of life of the Moii^sil resident, and his relation to the 
ryot The Planter is c\er ready to assist those around bia , 
hia medicine chest is at the comtnaud of tho |)oor , his name is 
sure to be found on snbsciiption lists for Chanty Hospitals or 
Schools, fiom which the natives sokly derive beueht. The 
Indigo PJaiitcr may be a dcs{mt, but his rule is a mild des* 
potioin, his eastern ol bufciiie*^s, in itself not unfair, does no 
doubt in its working often become oppieasne This w owing 
as a rule to the nature o( his lustiumcuts and tho character ot 
those he has to deal with There is nothing more unfair than 
the line adopted hy tlic aifti Planter He t^cs for his text an 
act of seventv, i-ai , as an cxticnie case, the imprisonment of 
a ryot, he argues on it fiom an English point of view, de- 
nounces the illegality, coinim'^iaics the Mctim, and cries shame 
on the oppressor His arguments, inty and wrath would be 
all reasonable if the scene wcic in England, but are thrown 
away when Bcngallec rjots, a “ Coinjiany^s” Court, and a 
Company *8^ Magistrate compose the tableau \i\ant 
On the question ol the relations betw con the Ind^o Planter 
and ryot, we would quote the evidence of Mr E Under- 
hill before the Colonization and Settlement Committee of the 
House of Commons in April lb59 Hus gentleman is one of the 
becretanes of the Baptist ^iissionar> Society, and his testimony 
may be received as imparti il If he had a bias, it might be 
presumed to be rather agiinst thnn for the Planter 


Is the 8} stem of Iiuligo planting dotnmcutiU to the best 
mtefests of the native population ? It ought not to be, on account of the ex- 
penditure of money which always takes place in an Indigo factory, nor do 
1 tismk it ever would be. were the state of the law favorable to fkir and equi- 
table deahngs between tae Indigo planters and the persons they «ii{doy But 
owing partly to the state of tbe courts, and partly to the filmfma of the oo- 
cupyiog tenanta to manage tbe land as they please, and not subject to the 
wiU of the Zenundax, or the Indigo planter, if he be the Zemindar, there are 
perpstoal conflicts as regards tbe cultivation of Indigo upon their lai>da,aad 
oeaoe there hasansen a large number of cases of great and great op- 

preeaion upon the part of the Indigo planters, mid on the ouier hand undoubt- 
edly, on tbe part of the lyots themselves, acts of resistance io the luid nghts 
and claims of the Indi^ planter to the produce of the soil, forwhicn probably 
he bas already advauoM money or deed. Qnettum 4770 Ton do not mean to my 
that the planter has any interefd ui ofqH’essing the rj ot I No, the plaotsi/a 
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interest ib on the other side , nor do I think that those acta of oppression an 
oommitted from a mere wanton de&u*e to oppress, I think they, generally speak- 
ing. arise out of the di&cultios in whic j tae Indigo planter is himself plao* 
ed by the circumstances of the country, and also x>aruy from the character of 
the people The people are not usueJJy tiuthful and not usually ready to 
fulfil the obligations into which they enter The system of advances, 
which is everywhere prevalent, in all trades, and m all matters in which 
common people are employed, is a system fraught with mischief^ employers 
are very frequently wronged, and tlicii advances often made in vain Question 
4771 Has there not been much controversy between the Indigo planters and 
the Missionaries, arising out of these circumstances 1 There was a great deal 
just previously to my leaving for England, ansing from the statement of a 
German Missionary in Kishnughur, that the Incligo planting system was a 
system of great oppression and extortion on tlie ryot , but the conclusion 
to which I camo, aftei a groat dca.1 of thought and conversation with parties 
interested in the matter, was what I ha\e already stated, that almo^ uni- 
vei sally these oppressions and extortions oi iginate in the state of the country, 
in the state of the adiainistration of the law, in the character of the pohee, 
and in difticulties which the Indigo plantci might well plead in bar of any 
condemnation that iniglit bo brougiit upon conduct that otherwise we murt 
very strongly condemn ” 

Besides the official and the commercial, there is a daily m- 
creasing class <it Europeans, those emplo}ed on the Indian 
railways, many of them luugli, uneducated men For the most 
part they are ignorant ot the vernacular, and many of them 
arrived m the country during or immediately after the Rebel- 
lion The ili-foeling that lias arisen between the natives and 
European workmen on the railways, is generally caused bv in- 
ability to understand one another, and much of it has been 
engendered from the know ledge of and disgust at the atrocities 
that were committed in Upper India during the Rebellion An 
Liigliah mechanic is natuially impatient at the apathy of the 
natives, they again are frightened at his eueigy, displayed in 
hearty exhoitations to them to work, which aie mistaken for 
abuse After a time it is found tliat the bark of the gora is 
woise than his bite, aud the natives learn to fall into his ways, 
trying to put a little life into their work, and laughing at his 
noise Thcie is one othci class against which the great pro- 
moter of antagonism of lacc in the Calcutta Press, T/ie In- 
dian Fieldy backed by a few Civiliins, rails so mucLn-We beheve 
this class to be m the mam the creation of their own brains, so 
far as it can apply to Anglo-Indians who associate with na- 
tives 

Enghshmen m the Presidency towns, we have before said, have 
really few opportunities of mixing with them Our experience 
lies more in the Mofussil, and we cannot say that we have 
met the clasi so much complained (>f Here and there one sees 
a Billy conceited youth, whose pretensions to * gentility’ he in 
a lisp, a collar of the newest cut, a smart ring ana studs, 
DElKUHbll, 1959 i I* 
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who swaggers about thtiH>se nigger^A brrutes that fAould be 
kepM wdl down, Mir,” but this is a rara avis Respectable 
natives of course shun such an one, and his knowledge of 
native character is derived only from intimacy With menials 
and the lowest dregs of the natn e population Such a crea- 
ture soon sinks into a used up, dilapidated ‘ swell,' than which 
there can be no more contemptible character in India or else- 
where 

In a paper on English life in Bengal we must not omit, so 
far at least as their object in visiting India is conccined, the 
most important class of all — the Misaionarita We do not mean 
to enter on the statistics of the ^arlous Missionary bocieties , it is 
better to consider them as one body, especially as we be- 
lieve the eMdence of Mr Underhill to be correct, that “ the 
most perfect harmony and cordiality subsist between all the 
Missionaries, Lnglidi as well as American ” The ciidence be- 
fore the Colonizition Committee liom all parties is unanimous, 
that the Missionaries in India, as a body, are zealous and con- 
scientious , — that the natnes ha\c not evlubitcJ a jealousy of 
their opeiations, that on the contrary they aVe greatly res- 
pected, and in the localities where thej aic fcc‘'tled, beloved, — 
that in the Pre^iidcncy towns their schools are crowded, the 
Bible being willingly read as a class book , — that they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the native languages , — that they 
conciliate the nativc^^ bj the interest they take in their mate- 
rial improvement, especially as le^^irds the American Mission- 
aries, by the practice of iiie licme, — that thej have been more 
or less successful, c-ptciall} so in bouthera India, — that dur- 
ing the Rebellion not one single case of inbdchtj to the British 
Government, on the part of a nitive Chriatian, vvis heaid of, — 
that Mif«ionary leaLliing is taking effect as a rule from below, 
— that the conduct ot native converts is generally good, — that 
conversion to Christianity docs not entail the reproach with 
which apostasy was formerly visited among the natives These 
facts, testified to by the representatives of every class who were 
examined, speak for themselves The <[ucstiou we have to 
do with IS, not the percentage of com cits tint the Missionaries 
have made, but the effect of their presence on native society 
English Missionary life in India for the past seventy 
years has wrought imincnsc good, inasmuch as the cx^ierience 
of all intelligent observers declares that their pure motives 
and their inoffensive lives have disarmed bigotry and caus- 
ed them, while openly striving to convert the heathen to 
Chnstianity, to be respected throftghout the land It the 
Missionaritfs who have worked in India since 1790 had not 
made one single convert, their labors would not have been 
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in vain Their living among the people as professed proscly- 
tizere in peace and respect, showing as it does that Christian 
things done in a Christian way will never alienate the heathen,” 
proves that tlie people of India are able to appreciate the prac- 
tice of Christianity, and are willing to have its doctrines ex 
plained to them and offered for their acceptance This opinion 
18 borne out by the respect and affection evinced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Ins co operators m the Punjaub Their profes- 
sion of Christianity and constantly expressed desire that those 
around them should be both almost and altogether such as 
they were in this respect, did not alienate from them the affec- 
tions of the people When Colonel Nicholson left his district 
the people came crowding round him, poured out their sorrows 
and their tears, and declared that the Government had remov- 
ed from their midst the father to whom they all looked up 
as their best friend ” The Punjaub, the land ruled by CAnstian 
men, who gloried in declaring their religion and their desire 
to see those around them embrat e it, was the source of our 
strength when the Empire was in danger 

We do nofsuy that Missionary operations have been altoge- 
ther faultless Now and then wc have discerned an inclination to 
use weapons not to be found m the Christian armoury The con- 
troversy with the Indigo Planters, foi instance, we think was wag- 
ed in an unchristian \\ay,^’ no good resulted fiom the dis- 
cussion , and when we see a gentleman like Mr Under- 
hill, whose sympathies must be with the Missionary bod\, 
and who had every opportunity of viewing the subject from 
their point of view, declaring as his deliberate opinion before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, that the conclusion 
to which he came on the subject, “ after a great deal of thought 
^and conversation with parties interested in the matter was, that 
^almost universally those oppressions and extortions originate m 
^ the state of the country, m the state of the administration of the 

* law, in the charactei of the police, and in difficulties which 

* the Indigo Planter might well plead in bar of any condemna- 

* tion that might be brought upon conduct that otherwise we 

* must very strongly condemn we cannot but feel that the dis- 
cussion was entered on hastily, and earned on intemperately It 
utterly failed in its olnect 

The Missionaries hav e not erred at least m not daring to 
denounce the idolatry and superstitions of the East We think 
rather that now-a-days they are too ready perhaps to dwell 
on the Ignorance and dcpr'i^ity below, and to overlook the in- 
telligence ahd enlightened opinions which are gaming ground 
m t£e higher grades of native society AVe shall have more 
to say on this point, ere we conclude this Article The effect 

tPa 
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of Missionary efforts is \i8iblo at both ends of society Con- 
verts to Christianity are, it may be, more numerous among the 
lower classes , but the secular education given by Missionary 
Schools in which the Bible is taught, is telling on the higher 
The Institutions connected with the Presbyterian missions 
have especially been exceedingly useful We think on the whole, 
that there is abundant reason for those in Great Britain who 
support Missionary Societies to congratulate themselves on the 
effect that this phase of English hto m India has had on native 
society, and on the prospects held out lor the attainment of a 
still more beneficial effect 

The antagonism of race so much complained of, we believe 
to be much less in the Mofussil than m the Presidency towns 
In the Mofuseil European superiority is quieth acknowledged, 
received as a simple fact The landholder of good family and 
position 13 glad to be on terms of intimacy with the Sahib lie 
IS received kindly, on a footing of equalit} Ihe one gams 
information from the other An intciview between a Talookdar 
and an Indigo Planter is 's ery different from one between a 
Mofussil Civilian and a native gentleman The ii natc politeness 
of the latter is too often put to a sev ere te&t m his agonising 
endeavours to comprehend the language addiessed to him AVe 
lately heard of such an interview In spite ol the attempts ol 
an Omlah who was admitted with the v isitor, to catch and inter- 
pret the meaning of the Civilian, and the native gentleman’s own 
earnest desire to understand the hu/ooi^ remarks, it was quite 
impossible, and the interview was at last abruptly teiininitcd by 
the bowing out of the native, who was distressed at not being 
able to understand what was said, while the Civilian no doubt 
declared ‘these natives to be great idiots, not able even to un- 
derstand their own language ** huch intercourse is of no bene- 
fit to either part} In Calcutta it is not so bad, because the 
majority of respectable natives speak Lnglish fiucntl} , which 
18 a pity perhaps, for, of late years especially, this antagonism 
of race has been greatly increased through the taeilitj ot com- 
munication between Calcutta officials andnitives The seeds 
of a jealousy which exists between the European ofheial and 
non-official classes have been sown bj the former between the 
latter and the natives, and are unfortunately bringing forth much 
fruit 

Our space will not permit us to do more than allude to the 
relations between the English and natives as regards the 
Courts , nor, so far as their state is concerned, is it necessary, 
for the subject has been often discussed in tiie pages of 
this Review It is a fact not sufficiently remembered by our 
native friends that, were it not for the English residents 
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in the MofuBsil, the abuses connected with the Courts, those of 
the system, of the procedure, and those connected with the per- 
sonal incapacity ot the officers ]>re8iding over them, would be 
comparatively unknown where alone they can be remedied. 
Now that these abuses have become household words, the 
natives add the weight of their own complaints, but would they 
have ventured to initiate a movement for their reform ? 

Taxation will create a new political life for India, and as the 
influence of English opinions and experience on this question 
will be exercised largely on native society, a few remarks on 
this all abaoibiug topic at the pi esent moment will hardly be 
out of place Theie are certain principles which actuate human 
nature, the fiist and strongest is sclt-inteiest A very large 
proportion of this pnnci]>le resides in v\liat we English call 
the breeches pocket We consider that we have a special 
right to apply the contents of oui puMc according to our 
own will , and to rob a man of lus purse is to commit an act 
which at once makes the injured paity the centic of sympathies 
of no ordinary nature As an individual cl iima spe* lal pro- 
perty m his piavatc puise, so does the community of individuals 
claim an interest in the public puisc, which consists of money 
subscribed by all for the good of all Here iii a few words, and 
with the help of a simple analog}^, we haie the theory of “ tax- 
ation,” and the theoij ot a right to a knowledge of, and a cer- 
tain control ovei, tlie expendituie of taxe^ 

Hitherto India has been held as a fief by the East India Com- 
pany That Honorable Corporation acquired a sovereign right 
of some kind over the soil , the exact natui e of the right is a 
qusestio vexata, but under it, the Company bestowed on cer- 
tain parties, for a certain sum, certain highly profitable privi- 
leges connected with the soil, and with the money so acquired, 
it fulfilled after a certain fashion its duties as ruler This 
money, ordinarily called the land tax”, was the main source 
of income bo long as the Company paid its expenses as 
It were with this its own money, the mouths of grumblers 
were shut, or at least there is some tiling to be said in favor 
of the argument that tliey should have been shut In due 
course of time, after it had attained the age of one hundred 
years, this Corporation collapsed Some would have it that 
it died a natur^ death, full of }ear3 and honouis, others that 
the collapse was in some way occasioned by the enormous sixe 
to which it had swollen, owing to the gratification of an appetite 
which caused it to swallow more than it could digest , others 
again declare that the (Corporation was pimctured by certain 
sharp instruments, the bayonets of its own servants, and so 
collapsed 
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However this may be, it is a historical fact that the old Cor<* 
poration died Its affairs were put into the highest Court in 
Englaud, and a proper time ha\ ing been allowed to settle ac- 
counts and to make arrangements iur carrying on the business, 
and reckoning the expenses incurred in carrying out these ar- 
rangements, and ID clearing up the confusion that arose m the 
affairs at the time of the Corpoi at ion’s death, it appeared, on 
publication of the schedule, that a deficit of tw enty millions of 
pounds sterling had to be made good ere the estate could be 
pronounced solieut Jins of course weighed on the spirits of 
the new proprietor, w ho has fallen into a b id state of liealth 
The physician is unfortunately the same who watched over 
the last moments of the Corporation borne think that that 
death scene was too o\crpoweiing , that his iicmcs then re- 
ceded a shock wliidi they will nc\cr rccoiti , and it seems 
generally allowed that he is totally imapablc of bringing 
his present patient through the crisis I lie jiatieiit evident- 
ly has no faith in his *<kill , his lomedies are all useless, 
whate\ei efficacy tliey might ha\e on otlier constitution-^, the 
medicines he admiiii-tei» m this ca&e will not remain on the 
stomach bhould one chance to ‘ keep down,’ its irritating in- 
fluence neutialises any sedatne effect it might h i\e been in- 
tended to ha\e , witness the effect ot the powder called the Ta- 
riff* Bill At present the patient is w rithing under the effects 
of nausea caused by the 'verj odoui of a box of pills labelled 
“ the Trades and Professions Liccj se Pills ” These pills were 
hurriedly attempted to be introduced into tlie mouth by 
the phjsiciau’s fa\ourite nur^e, a respectable old lady, who 
had ahva} s borne a good character, but who has quite lost 
herself in this ease ihc mouth declined to leeeivc tlic pills 
So great was the irritation that it was CMdent, weio tliey forced 
down, that they would be immediately rc)ccted The doctor was 
therefore compelled to altei his prescription, but assaffetida 
still pre\ ailed in the new composition The nurse by coaxing 
and threats at last succeeded m getting the niidieine into the 
throat, but the inflammation that resulted was fearful, aud the 
patient Ins since got worse and remains, while we w nte, m 
con\uIfcion3 most trying to behold An express has summoned 
from England another nurse, a tidy sensible person who has had 
great experience, but then, as people say, she always worked 
under physicians of the first eminence, and it is feared that 
eten she will be of no use under Dr Canning, for so our present 
medical man is called As it is known howc\cr that she has 

E ractiscd as a doctor as well as nurse, it is supposed she will 
ring out a diploma to act as consulting physician. In this 
cose she may muucQ Dr. Canning to change his treatment We 
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may then expect to see the pills withdrawn from the throaty 
and medicines more in keeping w ith the present practice of the 
profession administered, though it will be long before the irri- 
tation occasioned by the intioduction into the thorax of the 
Canning pills will be removed 

This however is no joking matter We are in the midst of 
a financial crisis It is a seiious fact that t\Nenty millions 
sterling are required The sheet anchor of Indian income 
18 inadequate Ways and means must be found Warren 
Hastings would have made the Rebellion pay its own expenses 
and reveal mines of untold iiches for future wants With such 
a hand at the helm, the Rebellion would lia've enriched instead 
of impoverished the exchequer , hoards of wealth would have 
been discovered Revolution fioui below would have inspired 
revolutionary acts from above, and the most would ba\e been 
made of a giand opportunity Wo must now look to the slower 
but pci haps suicr effects of Railways and Telegraphs to do what 
the ‘sic ]ubco sic volo’ of a Wairen Hastings would ha>e 
brought about 

The late efforts of the Indian Go'vernnient to be consistent 
in its policy and yet to raise funds, bai e been ludicrous To 
meet millions a lanfF Bill to r use thousand-^ was introduced, 
and as it niainlj affected Europeans was c lined promptly 
through Council As tlie Proiincial cash balances became 

exhausted, and his native friends rein lined inexorable in 
their determination not to lend him money, it became ab- 
solutely necc^’sary for Loid Canning to have iccourse to some 
other plan He detcriinncd on a i ix on ^liades and Pro- 
fessions Ignoring an Income Tax, lie \va^ able to exempt 
the fundholdeis, on the ground we pi equine thit a tax 
would depici^iatc still fiuthei the public ‘•counties , forgetting 
that whitcvei impiovcd the hnancial condition of the Govern 
nieut would i u-^e and not depi ess these securities, and that the 
gam in this w vvouid more thin counterbal nice the amount 
of a moderate tax It was the knowledge that Government 
required and mii^it have money which kept Government paper 
so low, because the natives could see no ineaii'’ of obtaining mo- 
ney, but by a loan, and they consequently felt that by declining 
to subscribe to one at oj per cent , they vvouid soon have the 
opportunity of obtaining 6 or perhaps 7 per cent for their mo- 
ney Government employes weic not to be considered members 
of Trades oi Professions The gross pirtiality of this was so 
heartily exposed, that Goveinmcat soon announced that it pur- 
posed to tax the incomes ol» its sei v ants 3 per cent , but this was 
no part of the original bill, and at the best can be called only 
another piece of Lord Canning’s fiuaucial patchwork The bill 
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did not touch Zemindars Thus it was proposed at a momei 
of pressing necessity, when twenty millions sterhug were r< 
quired, to tax the coiniuuiiity, leaving out the two wealthiei 
}K>rtioDs of it, and those who, iroui me nature and security ( 
their incomes, could bear the but den with the gieatest east 
The Zemindars were not to be taxed because Loid Cornwall 
had been pleased to make over certain advantages to their ai 
cestors, in consideration of the payment of a ceitain fixed annui 
sum^ Mr Haiiugtoii, who introduced the Bill m Council, wa 
instructed to declare 1 xrther that it would be “ impolitic,” to ta 
the Zemindars, thus gmng the weight of the opinion ot Govern 
meut to a most untenable iallacv When the independent Mem 
bers of Council had one alter tlie other aiiimad veiled on hi 
opinion, and the Picas had eiiticiscd it, Mr llaiington wi 
instructed to deny having made the btatement Obedient as 
poodle to its mi'-tres**, or Punch and Judy to the wire ol tli 
bhownian, he rose in Council and ate his woids’ 

The perpetual settlement fixed the amount, the payment o 
which should give a light to the income dciivable from cortaii 
land This was not a compromise with pjrtic'8 who disputcc 
the Bast India Company’s right to make a settlement. The oh 
Ameens and Tussildars had no more claim to the Zemmdary righ 
than a steward or agent, managing a noblemairs, or Crown, or au 3 
Corporation lauds in Lngland, lia^ to the estate he manages 
What Lord Cornwallis did, and what the Briti'^h Governmeii 
IS bound to respect ind to abide by, appears to us to be this 
lie made a liberal settlement by \^ Inch he waived all claim thcr 
or hereafter on the put ot Go\ernment, to i iiac the amount o 
land rent on a settled estate It was vncII known at the time 
that large tracts ol land were waste It was mainly to encouragt 
the cultivation of this laud that the settlement was made ll 
was not intended that generations 1 itcr, when the whole country 
might be thickly populated and every acre ol land yielding lU 
increase, its wealth owing to connection with Great Britain m- 
crca<^cd a hundrediold, the responsibilities and expenses of Go 
rernment being likewise greatet, the dcseeiidiuts ol these fa- 
vored tax collectors should not bear their share ol the expenses 
of the State The Zemindars’ incomes have improv ed through 
causes which have arisen of late ^ cars, altogether distinct and 
irrespective of any clement of wealth which existed in 1793 
Iherc are many products, sugar cane, jute and oilseeds for in- 
stance, the demand for which is European, and which are so va- 
luable as to enable the Zemindar to charge, and fairly so, double 
or treble the former rent for the land on winch they are grown 
Is It not juat that this increased income should be taxed ? It 
IS not meant that Government has a claim to a share of its 
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subjects' profits as such, but its subecto of to-day are boaUd 
to j^vide for the expenditure of the Go'v eminent of to-day 

The principle of taxation (the land tax is not a bona fide 
tax, it 18 the return paid in consideration of a very valuable 
and profitable privilege) indeed has never hitherto been dis- 
puted The Zemindars have never dreamt of claiming exemp- 
tion from customs duties, and have no more reason to disputed 
the right of Ghjvemment to tax them directly than indirectly 
In proposing an income tax we are but giving India the benefit 
of trie lessons in political economy which England has been 
taught by long expenence* 

The Bill introduced in the Legislative Couucd by Mr Hanng- 
ton, has justly aroused the indignation of the community, and it 
18 not likely to pass into law in its present shape Mr Wilson 
will have sufficient influence to introduce a well and fairly 
digested scheme of ta\ation> \ihich, looking our difficulties 
honestly in the face, will attempt to piovide for the deficiency in 
an impartial, straightforward manner, and which, while ensur- 
ing the early Realization ot the amount reiiuired, will arrange 
for its collection in a minner as palatable as possible and not 
after the fashion of the Trades and Professions Bill, which 
provides the most unpopular machinery conceivable for the 
purpose. The two classes exempted. Zemindars and fund- 
holders, could be got at more oasdy aud with less risk of unjust 
assessment or abuse of the ]K)wer'^ of the collection of an in- 
come tax than any other el isst The fundholders are register- 
ed The Zemindars aic all entered in the rent roll ot the Collec- 
tor of every distiict, with the amount of Government revenue 
payable by them. The Revenue survey gives the area of every 
estate m detail and with the owner’s name An assessment at the 
Pergunnah vt^rceh^ would give an ajipioximate value of the 
Molusfld jnmma i deduct the «uddcr rent with, say, ten or fifteen 
pel cent from the Moiu<»3il lor the Zemind ai s’ expenses of 

collection and other charges, and the remainder would be the 
net income 

We aie not sure that we ought not to welcome taxation as a 
special boon to India. With taxation will come the privilege 
which an Englishman so prizes — the right to a voice in the ex- 
penditure of the taxes From the exercise of this political right 
will arise a healthy public opinion The intelligent native will 
join band in hand with his British fellow subject, and glory 
rather in learning from him his constitutional rights as a free 
subject, than in servilely -following the lead of the Government 
employ^, to possess whose ‘smile and paltry patronage is now too 
often hiB acme of temporal fehcity We fear that this knotyn 
men to whom we allude, few m number, but at present powerful 

Diczmdxa, 1859 * ^ 
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from positaon^ numbenng as they do among them many of the 
highest in the govermng class, are working a deiJ of mtsduef — 
they have lighted a fire, which is bormng mto the best interests 
of their dupes. The;^ are positively, not meamng we suppose to 
be so, a disloyid faction. It is the fashion for the offioim to^ory 
down the non*offioial European, and to represent him as the 
^eat enemy of the natives of India. is a ciy equally 

imltsh as cowardly, for its only end can be to curry favor at 
any cost with the natives , elevated into a policy it has brought 
upon us the contempt of nme-tenths of intelligent natives all 
over India. The active working of it has ahenated Europeans 
as a body firom the Government and has lost os a British army, 
and Its passive working in favor of natives, keeps the Indian 
Treasury bankrupt, and is encouraging disaffection among the 
native soldiery, who, at a cntical moment, were with a handful 
of English soldiers the prop of our Indian empire 
En^sh hfe in Bengal has without doubt been of advantage 
to the masses. Before parties c<mcerned ip commerce settled in 
the interior, rent was paid in kmd, the ryots were half starved 
and half clothed With an increased number o^ European set- 
tlers in the interior and capitalists in Calcutta, the circulation of 
money has increased, the cultivation of the land has improved, 
waste lands have been tilled and new products have been mtro- 
duced To the Mofussil resident is to be ascribed the exposurp 
of the abuses which are the topics of the day The state of the 
Courts, the practice of torture, the want of roads are a few ofthe 
subjects that have been thus ventilated It is a fact beyond ques- 
tion, that the distncts where most Englishmen are settled are the 
most prosperous If they have abused their influence the result is 
at least not discernible by the ordinary signs of such excesses. It 
w not shown on the lace of the country itself, by the de- 
crease of population, or by the destitution of the people. 
The indigo districts especially are a garden , they teem with 
population, the people are well fed, well clothed, they 
nave two or three neeals a day where they used to have 
but one , they have luxuries that fifty years ago were unknown 
to them Their houses are better built, themselves better dress- 
ed, few of their women are without ornaments of some sort , their 
eating and bathing utensils are of brass instead of earth All 

this positive good u to be ascnbed to the introduction of Bntish 
settlers with their mfiuenoe and their captal Mr Under- 
hilieays in his evidence before the Colonization Committee. 

" lliere can be no doubt whatever that tht) reeidenoe of EuropeanB in the 
interior is highly benehoial in a material sense by the introduction of new 
products and new modes of producing articles of Commerce , a great im- 
provement IS already seen in the nse of wages through almost the whole of 
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ihoae parU of Bengal whore Europeans reside. Then yon see the in* 
flnenoe of EoiopeaxiB alwa^ when you oome within a milwi of the 

places where they dwell , the oountry is better oultivated , the roads are in 
better orders and the aspect of the land itself bears the iznpanss of Edropean 
skill and European capital having been expended upon i^ so that yon oon 
very readiW t^ whether you are anproaohing any settletnentb or fiustoiy, 
or farm iraahited by^Buropeans. Then, in a social sense, I think also the 
presence of Europeans is highly beneficiaL In former days many Euro* 
peons hved very improper lives in India , that day has gone oy , 1 am veiy 
glad to say that that has almost entirely ceaseo, and that the Europeans 
now living m the Mofossil are not addicted to the immoral habits which were 
very common 30 or 40 or SO years ago Then, I thmk also that the influ* 
enoe of Europeans is exceedingly beneficial from the difiPiiaion of the ideas 
tru^ and justice \^hloh they invariably mamtain, whatever a European 
may be in other respects, his word is always taken by native^, and, with 
Very rare exceptibiis, they always confide in a European’s judment. and 
i^n his genem equity they constantly rely , ttiey seem to t&nk that a 
European will always do them justice if he can, if his own special and peou* 
liar interests do not clash with what the natives may seem io think just” 

Wc would recommend the whole of this gentleman’s evidence 
to the notice of our readers Sccre^ry to the Baptist ISiBssion* 
aiy Society, he came to India pnncipally for purposes connected 
with the Society He was in India three years* He evidently 
brought with him a determination to observe carefully and ho- 
nestly and with strict impartiality A clear head enabled him 
to observe correctly and to make just deductions from his obser- 
vations, and a kind heart led him to make his enquiries and ob* 
Btervations principally on subjects connected with the best inter- 
ests of the natives of India 

When wo see an East India Company’s traditionist like 
Mr D Mangles declaring before the Colonization Cojn- 
imttee that he is greatly in favor of British settlement in 
India, and really apparently believing, so absurd does a contra- 
^ idea now appear to him, that he always was so, must we not 
feel th^t the persistent opposition of the East India Company 
to the mflux of British residents was a fatal mistake ? And 
when* We see the results that have been brought about in spite 
of this policy of the Government, carried out as it was con a* 
more by the Company’s servants, we may well wonder what 
would nave been the state of India to day, hod this incubus not 
brooded over it for a century But our object is not to com- 
plain of the past but to exert ourselves for the future well-be- 
ing of the country The above remarks are made not so muck 
by way of complaint, as by way of argument agamst the now 
mooted opinions of the old traditionists* We show that Eng- 
lish kfe in Bengal m its influence on the natives has been bene» 
fioiaL We •say that the^ reforms for which Anglo-Indians are 
agitating must oe advantageous to the natives , we contend there- 
fore that the pohey of hampering British settleni and cheddng 

2Qa 
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Bntiali settlement by ‘^Impenar legislation is unwise, that 
the idea of its being necessary, while professing to encourage 
British colonization, to legislate special^ ** for the protection 
of native ^hts and interests’’ against British settlers, is mis- 
chievous. say of those who are stnving after judicial re^ 
forms, and are m the van in every agitation improvement*,^ 
these are the men who will crush the natives, who will ** improve 
them ofFihe face of the lands” is moat unjust, Mr Mangles and 
other traditionists may defend the late East India Company, its 
restrictive policy, its resumptions, and so forth, and they will be 
listened to, with curiosity li not intciest, by those to whom it be- 
longs rather to study the past than to work for the future , but 
legislative or any other interfeiencc, however plausible, with the 
flee ingress of Bntibh subjects into India, will he but the man- 
glir^ ot an enlightened policy 

Wo do not wish to be querulous, but as whatever tends to 
make the British public exaggerate the ditliculties to bo over- 
ceme in India is injunou*, we must notice another part of Mr 
Mangles’ evidence, his lemarks on the Nuddea rivers What 
he says would apply justly to the Ganges, the Burrumpooter or 
the Jubboona, bur certainly not to the Bhagaruttee, Jellinghee, 
or Matabangah At their mouths there might bq some sLght 
engineering difficulties to overcome, but throughout their course 
they are narrow, manageable rivers which, we are inclined to 
think. Ml Mangles never saw Oui engineering experience hste 
been very limited, but we believe from our own observation and 
from the opimon of others more capable of giving one, that one 
or two steam dredges worked for two months on each river, as 
It is falling, would keep them all well open throughout the year, 
for boats accustomed to navigate them when they are full The 
dredging could be assisted by operations to widen the mouths of 
the rivers and to throw in a larger supply of water The tolls 
annually collected on those livers would more than pay the 
cost of what we suggest However, the justness or otherwise of 
our opinion will soon be tested The Eastern Bengal Kail way 
will run for a great distance near the Matabangi^ nver, and 
the Engineer of the Company anticipates very little difficulty in 
making the nver navigable for large Doats or a small steamer, so 
far as it will be necessary to transport matenals to the line 
adjacent to the Matabangah nver 

We have shown how English life m Bengal has told on the 
material improvement of the natives Has it beneficially affected 
them morally ? Have Eastern superstition and ignorance been 
filiaken by the introduction of Chnatianity ? We must lament 
that Chnstianity in India, as m all other countnes, is too httle 
illustrated in the lives of its professors, but our presence has 
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Wolked good NatiTes of intelligence can and do dietingimb 
between- Cbriatianitj and its professing followers, between 
the Bible and its professed nelie^ers The Hindoo Pa* 
inot for instance says, speaking of the Bible “ The educated 
‘ native knows it to be the first of books, but what he objects to 

* IB to be compelled to read it to the exclusion of other books ” 

In the same issue of his paper he says in an article on Reh-* 
giouB Policy As regauls the single question of granting 
‘ aid to missionary schools, wo always felt it our duty to 

* point out to our countrymen that so long as the s> stem ofmhk« 

* ingGranfs-m Aid to pnvitc institutions exists, the withholding 

* them from missionary schools would be a gross violation ot 
‘ that very principle of idigious ncutiality for which thej^ are 
‘ 80 earnestly and so justly contending”* When an intelhgent 
mind that claims to be the index, if not to direct the opinions, of 
the most influential ot his countrymen, receives and owns 
such impressions, we may hope that time ill ere long work the 
religious emancipation of Indn 

Tlie great question uliich agit ites the jniblic mind at 
home and herfe, at pre'^ent, regaiding India, is its evangeli- 
zation Neutrality” is a cry which, apparently plausible, 
is perhaps doing more mischief than any other political 
watchword There is a party, that which Ins always been 
opposed to British settlement m India, who are rabid on 
this point The fanaticism of Exeter Hall is denounced in the 
bitterest terms, the swoid of JMaliomct, it would appear by their 
account, was a toy to the rage for the forcible propagation of 
Christianity in India , the spirit ot the old crusaders, gentleness 
to the feelings which animate these would-be evangeiizers^of 
India by command The natives of India are roused by an 
imaginary danger , tlieir passions are excited, they are taught 
to see religious persecutions and intolerance where none exist , 
they ore eneduraged to combat a spirit of religious bigotry when 
really there is no such spirit abroad to contend against 
They are fighting a shadow, a phantom hand put forth by a 
faction to support a failing cause It is not in the nmeteenth 
century that England wifl attempt the forcible conversion 
of its millions of Indian subjects Such a project is totally op- 
posed to the spirit of the times No one asks for Government 
interference on behalf of Christianity What is asked is the 
abstinence of such interference against it — as regards the mtro- 
duction of the Bible, the best of books*’ as enlightened na- 
tives call It, into our schools. We say, let it not be a pro- 
senbed book We consider Sir John Lawrence’s opinion cfn 
this matter the correct one In the words of his Secretary " In. 

* HiTidoo PatriQiy 27th Aagost, 1859 
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* re^ot to the teeohing of the Bible m Govemtae&t aohoole 
< and colleges, 1 am to state, that in the Chief Cmnmtssioner's 

* judgment auoh teaching ought to be offered to dl those whoi 

* may be wiihng to receive it. The Bible ought not only to be 

* placed among the college bbranes and the sdiool books, for 
' the perusal of those who might choose to consult it , but Uso it 

* ^oiud be taught in class wherever we have teachers £t to 

* teach it, and pupils wilhng to hear . the learning should be 
^ optionid of course.^ Depend upon iv' again quoting Sir John 
Lawrence ** all those measures which are really and truly Chris- 

* tian, can be carried out in India, not only Without danger to 

* the British rule, but on the contrary, with every advantage 
' to Its stability Christian things done in a Chnstian way wiU 

* never alienate the heathen'^about such things there are quali- 
' ties which do not provoke or excite distrust, nor harden to re- 

* sistance It is when un-Chnstian things are done in the 

* name of Christianity, or when Christian things are done m 
' an un-Chnstian way, that mischief and danger are ocoa- 

* sional ” 

The controversy which is raging on this subject is doing in- 
calculable mischief, because it encourages in the native mind 
the idea that the English nation wish to introduces Christianity 
by force* Christianity cannot be introduced by force , a reli- 
gion BO ^introduced could not be Christianity Ours is a faith 
which must be received, believed One moral result of our pre- 
sence in India is that it has ai oused a spint of enquiry, wher- 
ever the Christian and Hindu have met The monotheism of 
primitive Hinduism is taking the place of the polytheism and 
the superstitions of a corrupted degenerated Hinduism The 
successive creations of Brahma owing to his periodical siestas, 
the Bchemes of cosmogony which declare the earth to be of the 
shape of a water hly, and the oceans connected with it to consist 
of ghee, curds, sugar cane juice, &c the whole * encircled by 
a hoop of gold , which say that among the heavenly bodies 
the sun is the nearest to us, next in distance the moon, then the 
fixed stars, and farthest off the planets of our system , all this 
nonsense is ridiculed as much by the English-educated Brahmins 
of to-day as by the Christian philosopher himself We cannot 
expect our faith to be received m a moment, but we must be 
careful not to irritate the prejudices or the" feelings of the Hin- 
dus by exaggerating tbeir famts or by attributing to them sen- 
timents they do not entertain 

We disapprove of a imesionary from India deolanng from 
the platform of Exeter that theve is not thrdaghont In- 
dia one correct idea of the nature of God,** and holding up 
the religious belief of the Hindus os a system utterly corrupt, 
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depraved and idolatroas, without one nngle aspiratum after 
hciiness or truth. Hinduism^ with every ower form of reiigtcme 
belief whioh hae been received by man, has so fur the g e r m of 
truth in It, that it originated in man’s instinctiVe loi^png to 
know Gt>d We find in it gleams even of some of the great 
truths of revealed religion — we see a recomition of the Unity 
and Trmity of the Godhead, however crude, in the bebef that 
the one God consistB of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver 
and Seeb the destroyer , we see a God-man recognised m Krishna 
the Dehverer Whatever inconsistencies, whatever mcongnii- 
ties, may exist, there is at least some slight foundation for os 
to claim a common Btartmg point. We need not sacrifice truth 
to expedien^, neither ne^ we insist on a tabula rasa on whidb 
to work Vfe are more likely to obtain a hearing at least by 
acknowledging the existence of truth however hidden and over- 
whelmed with falsehood, than by declaring at once that the 
intellect of the millions of the East is totally devoid of a rational 
conception of the Deity But religion to be of practical service 
to man we know must compn&e something that will gnide and 
rule him in the affatra of life The mere instinctive acknow- 


ledgment of a first cause, of a God, never has sufficed and never 
will suffice for this. To satisfy this want human systems have 
been built upon the one great bght of natural religion, but it 
IS only a divine revelation that can supply it The supersti- 
tions and idolatry of Hmdu and Bhuddist priestcraft, the 
sensifldities of Mahomedamsm, or the obscene org^ of still 
lower systems, cannot fill the void We say that Chnstiamty 
is the revelation which God has given to make rehgion of prac- 
tical utihty to man There is a fact which all acknowledge — 
the existence of sin A religion that will purify from sm and 
bestow holiness is what all seek Chnstiamty, we say, secures 
this , every human failing, every weakness, every want is pro- 
vided for It 16 a revelation from God wluch suits our neces- 


sities 


This IB what we must teach our Indian fellow subjects* 
They acknowledge the jiunty of the Christian code of mor^fy* 
They admire the Book which we revere as contamu^ the reve- 
lation of God’s will , we must couvmce them that Christianity 
as a rehgious system dovetails, as it were, into the wants of 
humamty, so exactly as to prove it to be the reveljatioa God 
has made for the purpose We must convince them that Chm« 
tuuuty 18 like the key to an elaborate pnoe of meohamsm, a 
look for instance contaming intricate wards which can be opened 
esaaly by this key and no other This behefwiU suffice} 
the Jrey to apparent anomalies and difficulUes will be gladly 
cepted, though there may be mystenea connected with the 
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meobanism vhieh the maker can alone understand We must 
show thon that the practice of Christianity raises instead of 
de|»^sses man. Tlie fact is before them that the Christian 
quarter of the globe ranks first in civilization , they see the 
man who really carries out the tenets of Chnstiantty practical^ 
ly in daily life, is a bettor man than his neighbour who does 
not do BO Thus its effects on nations and on individuals are 
plain K these Christian facts are put before them in a Chris- 
tian way, Christianity will tiiumph 

As another instance of what wo complain of, we will quote 
the words of, we have no doubt, an earnest, devoted Mis- 
sionary in a speech this year at Exeter Hall Go into the 
' Court and nmety-mne cases out of a hundred are supported 

* by perfidy, not by the vile and despicable, but by the most 
^ respectable If it were notorious that the most respectable 

* man in or out of Calcutta supported his case by pei^ury, 

* it wbuld not endanger hie reputation , but if a fnend were 

* to ask him to go to court to swear to a falsehood, he 

* would suffer if he did not do so, because he would not ob- 
‘ hge a fnend by doing an action which cost’ him so little 

* trouble There may be men who would not do this , but the 

* best Hindu that I ever knew was a Brahmin, and I asked him 

* the simple question ‘ Would you go to Court to swear a false- 

* hood ^ * 01 course I would* he said, ‘ I would go and swear 

* anything to oblige a fnend Do you think 1 am a cruel man, 

* that I have no benevolence about me? of course I woiHd go 
‘ and swear for a fnend I would not injure a man , but I 

* would get a man away from the hand of the Magistrate if I 

* could ” These words convey a very mistaken idea of the 
actual state of things lu fact they are a gross libel on the 
higher class of natives W e know that perjury stalks through 
the length and breadth of the land, that as a rule every 
case in Court is supported by perjured evidence, but we 
have no hesitation in declaring that respectable men of the 
higher castes loathe the Courts , that they will not give 
evidence m them, and that the reason of their objection is 
that the Court atmosphere is one of lies — a deposition and 
a he are considered synonymous One of the subjects which 
cmnmand the attention of the Government and reformers 
at the present moment is — how to overcome the prejudice and 
dislike of respebtable natives to enter a Court It is untrue to 
say that to the Hindus, perjury to assist a fellow creature m 
an ordinary strait is praiseworthy, m fact a virtue^ The edu- 
cated Hindus declare that the Vedas find the Institutes of Menu 
do not authorise perjury hut strongly condemn it If that is 
their own interpretation of their sacred wntings and their 
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most valued code of laws and morals, let us be eouteut wiib 
it. They own only that by the Institutes of Menu a maa le 
permitted to perjure hunself to save the life of a fellow crear 
ture The theory of this permission is, not that peijury 
ts the less a sin, but that the virtue of saving human life ex* 
cee^ the sin and cancels it Perjury otherwise is condemn- 
ed in the strongest terms Such accusations as these ** provoke 
and excite distrust^’ and harden to resistance ” Surely *oar 
end would be better served, not by putting the worst conatmo* 
tion ou what we see and viewing only the darkest shades of 
the picture, but by looking at the brighter tints, and dwellmg 
rather on the good than the evil elements in the native character 

These har^ speeches do excite distrust and rouse suspicion 
agaiDBt us They put the natives on the qui vive to resent 
luault and, assisted by their mistaken English friends here, 
cause them often to see enemies where they should discern 
friends. For instance. Sir Mordaunt Wells has been abused with 
acrimony by the natives, backed by the organ of their pseudo* 
English friends, for his outspoken denunciation of perjury He 
stated nothing* but fact, he did not accuse the higher classes 
of natives of committing it, but besought their influence towards 
checking and overcoming^t. 

We will give one more instance of the mischievous readi- 
ness to hold up the natives of India to the detestation of Chns* 
tians at home, la the same speech from which we have al- 
ready ^quoted, the Missionary saj s, a Hindu, it is very pro 
‘ bable, would not take away the life of a Cobra , but he would 

* burn his mother if he could get away from the Government 
<^to-morrow , a Hindu would not tread upon an insect, but he 

* would kill hie daughter, or throw her to the crocodiles.” Now 
the Missiona^ may say he was speaking of the Hindu 
system, not of Hindus. This would be a quibble, for he 
states what a Hindu would and would not do, at the pre- 
sent moment, if he could, not what was done a century ago. 
We say that this gentleman’s end, the enhstmg of the sympa- 
thies of his hearers in the missionary cause, would have been 
more easily attamed, and attained in a more Christian manner, by 
telliBjg them that there is a large and increasing number of 
educated Hindus who are as much disgusted at such prac- 
tices and condemn them as heartily as he himself He 
might with truth have gone farther and said that pure 
Hinduism, the onginal^Weds, the Shostras of the Hindus, do 
not teach or authons^^hese practices, that they ^ew up 
among the abuses of V«ido]atrous and debased pneatorafi. 
Whatever vestiges of^^^erstitious vice, under the name of re- 
ligion, may remain ^Bng the ignorant in some parts of In 
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dwi he might have told them that the intelligent Hindus erf 
the present day acknowledge no such ntes as suttee or infan- 
ticide They deny that their Yeda eyer commanded or sanc- 
tioned them, and lament that such diabohcal practices should 
ever have existed He should have besought his audience to 
take heart and to see in such opinions grounds of congratu- 
lation as to what Christian induence had already done, and 
have bid them take advantage of a soil, cleaied of the rank 
v^etation of superstition and the miasma of cruelty, and so 
far prepared to receive ** the gram of mustard seed,” which in 
God’s oi^n time shall become a tree, and overshadow the land 
We should be sony to think that tlie speech from which we 
have made exiiacts is a type of the speeches made before 
large English audiences on missionary subjects It is not so 
We were pleaded to find, m looking through the proceedings of 
the great May Meetings at Exeter Hall tins year, acknowledg- 
ments of the state of feeling among the natives which we have 
mentioned The effect of missionaiy efforts is felt at both ends 
of native society — at the lowest we may suppose that now 
and then traces of the old superstitions and Cruelties may be 
discernible, and that the Missionary from whose speech we 
quoted labored principally among this class, that he was, as our 
native friends might term it, the CharaVs padre , the other gentle- 
men, we may suppose, associated more with the liigher 
grades of society, and had thereioic more opportunities of 
obseiviug and appieciating the enlightenment which exists 
among them However this may be, we think it much wiser, 
more conducive to the success of missionary entei prise lu In- 
dia, to cease groping among and stirring up the sediment 
and filth of false systems of religion, and to hail rather 
with joy the fact that the natives of India are as capable as 
ourselves of condemning the worn out superstitions and loathing 
the inhuman practices oi an idolatrous worship As regards the 
much contested question of Government education, we really 
believe that the good of India would be most consulted by the 
entire withdrawal of direct Government interference, or assist- 
ance m any way with education, except by Gran ts-m- Aid The 

natives are themselves alive to its value There is ample wealth 
among them for the endowment of chanty schools where requir- 
ed. The British public are only too anxious to^ur men aiid 
money into the country to educate the people The success of 
missionary schools is a proof that schools in which religious and 
secular education are combmed will be filled Heartburning 
and unprofitable discussion on one point at least v^uld be at an 
end 

Education in England would of course effect more than an 
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Other conceivable plan to break down Eastern prejudices, lair 
ing m England would do on a large scale what the Railway 
carriage is now doing as regards caste. In a few years, we 
dare say, the natives of In£a will visit England m large nom^ 
bera« ^e Great Eastern” and such bke vessels may yet find 
their moat profitable empWment m bringing British colonists 
to India and returning with fndian visitors 

What will be the state of India fifty years hence who can say ? 
We believe the most sanguine picture would fall short of me 
reality, if for the next fifty years a tide of unrestricted emigra- 
tion flows into the country from England. To day India with 
its two hundred miUions of inhabitants, among whom destitution 
is unknown, is weighed down by a deficit of twenty millions 
sterling The income of Bengal, the nebest province, is mainly 
the land tax, and is in amount about the same to day as it was 
fifty years i^o A narrow minded Government cannot or 
dare not find means of making the landed interest, who have 
reaped the progressive advantages of our presence, contribute 
their quota to the pressing wants of the state Ere fifty years 
more have elapsed we may hope tliat the land tax as a princi- 
pal source of revenue will be unknown, and that the then devel- 
oped wealth of India will bear, with greater ease and elasticity 
than England now does, the burden of public taxation The 
wealth of India is at present, comparatively speaking, latent. 
As Mr Mangles confesses, sufficient was not done m former 
' years m the matter of roads and bridges and canals for the im- 
'provement of the internal communications of the country ” The 
statistics of the Calcutta Inland Steam Companies since their 
formation, and of the East India Railway Company for tne short 
distance it is completed, would show how increased means of 
transit and increased demand for transit go hand in hand 
When India is interlaced with railways , when every river is 
alive with its steamboats , when canals, roads and bridges com- 
plete tbe chains of comrauniuation throughout the country , 
every line of railway, e\ cry river, canal, road and bridge will 
have to support the wear and tear of an imperial traffic 
The fields of lower India will pour forth their cereals, fibres, 
oilseeds , the mines of upper India, their minerals. The Hi- 
malaya Mountains will yield their tea, cofiee and the produce of 
their farms and perhaps vineyards, which will ere long grow up on 
their slopes and m their villages The timber of the vast forests, 
the produce of the virgin soil, and the metallic and mineral de- 
posits of the wastes of Central India, wdl be elements m our com- 
merce England will be fed with com and wme from tbe East, 
and the s&am power the British empire wiU not suffice to 
convert the raw materials, the fibres, tbe cotton and the wools 
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of India^ into manofactored goods for the use of the teeimog 
nullions of our Indian empire, and of Asia. 

The ideas of wealth and greatness which these few 
words open out to our imagination, may fall short of the reah<^ 
ty Such may be the destiny of Gerat Britain. Our island 
home, a speck m the ocean among the nations, will be as it were 
the apex of the world’s wealth, the pinnacle of the commerce 
of the globe This may be the result of the opening out pf the 
British Indian Empire Half a century hence ^at will be 
thought of the fears of statesmen of our time ? the forebodings 
of nun to England through her connection with India ? the idea 
of lopping oft some of the branches of the empire and adlowing 
Provinces to dnft back into the sea of barbansm, to be crushed 
under the licentious and brutalising rule of Asiatic des- 
potism ? The foundation of the greatness and wealth we have 
sug^^ted exists With the seaboard of Hindustan and the 
sovereignty thence to the Himalayas, and our position m 
Europe, we have the destiny of this splendid country in our 
hands. We have only to work it out Great Britain stands 
first among the nations of the civilized world We have not to 
search for the means to attain this greatness We have its seeds 
We have but to sow them in a ncn soil, under the influence of 
a genial chme * 

Mock philanthropists need not fear that the indigenous 
races will be improved off the face of the land ” There is 
no analogy between the wild Kaffirs, the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, the South Sea Island cannibals, the American Red. In- 
dians, and the natives of the East. The children of a civilization 
which flourished when Great Britain was in the depths of bar- 
bansm , the descendants of sages who read the heavens when 
Bntons were clothed m skins and worshipped in druidical temples, 
a race who to this day have retained the germs of intellectual 
greatness, will not vamsb from off the earth. Nor are other 
points analogous. No one supposes that the plains of India can 
be populated from Europe The climate is against it. The race 
would degenerate and disappear in six generations Till civilization 
permeates throu^ the land there will be nuclei, whence its rays 
will be diffused European colonies in the mountamoue and other 
locabUes suitable to the European constitution, wiU be formed , 
but the races of India will ever be the people of India. They 
cannot all go to Europe to read by the full blaze of civilization, 
but will be gladly hgbted by the torches we can bring among 
them We can enlighteil them best by the free, unrestricted, ana 
heartily encouraged mtroduction of Bntish settler^. The hill 
ranges of our Indian empire are sufficiently extensive to re- 
ceive our surplus population Every class may send forth its re« 
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preBentatives — the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
merchant, the engineer, the farmer, the tradeeman, the mechanic 
and, to a certain extent, the laborer All are requuied The ** Great 
Ea^m” may be freighted full and perform six voyages annually, 
and that for years, and not exhaust the demand for Euro- 
pean colonists. Though nnsuited for the residence of Europeans^ 
the plains will be but nours, not weeks, in distance from the hills. 
They, as well as the culturable tracts on the mountain ranges, 
will be available for the application of British science and 
capital 

CkiloDiets or settlers, whatever they ma^ be called, should 
come to India with the intention of cany mg into practice the 
recommendation contained m the Keport of the ColoniEa- 
tion Committee “ While, therefore, your committee have 

* felt anxious to embody in their report such geperal and 

* practical information as reHtcs to European settlement in 
' India, they desire to express their hopes that individnai 
‘ OP operation may not be wanting to promote it Every 

* Englishman should go to India with a deep sense of his re* 

* sponsibihty, not only to those among whom he is about to re- 

* Bide, but to his own country , whose character for firmness, 
^ justice and forbearance he is bound constantly, zealously, and 
‘ by personal example, to maintain ” While proud of belonging 
to the nation of whose Crown India is so splendid on appanage, 
and thoroughly imbued with the feeling so well expressed by 
Lord Ellen borough in his reply to the Calcutta address, that they 
who won, can and will hold, the country, we should also adopt 
the pobcy of that statesman, to rule justly, aud to hve kind- 
ly among our native fellow subjects , to mamtoin by our 
personal example the English character not only for fimmesi^ 
but for justice and forbearance Though for the moment a class 
feehng more or less bitter exists, this will pass away The 
English settlers unconnected with Government must try to bear 
with, to rather than resent, the hostility of a class who feel 
their position smking and their mfiuence decreasing We may 
look without excitement on the dying embers which, though 
bunung brightly, are bummg out. 
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Art IV — 1 Le$ Codes Pran^ats Fans. 1857 

2 Elements d^Qrffamsation Judiciatre, pab Edward BonkibB* 
Fans 1853 

3 Manuel de Juge de Patx Pans 1^54 

4 Compte General de T Administration de la Justice Cnmxnelle 
en France^ pendant Vunnee, 1855 

5 Compte General de V Administration de la Justice Civile et 
Commfirctale^ pendant VanneCy 1855 

Whenever we hear tlie shortcoming of our administration 
denounced, and with a sigh we are obliged to admit it^ the 
thought passes through our minds ,< — How do they manage 
these things elsewhere** ? Given a great people to be govern^, 
and the best intentions on the part of the Kulers, what is the 
best combination of men and material, of theory and practice, 
to effect the purpose? Looking inwards for assistance and 
example, we find nothing but the bitterest prejudices aud 
most selfish class interests on one side, and the most apathetic 
indifference or virulent opposition on othei The great 
mother country, disfigured by insular eccentricities, vaunting 
absurd customs which nothing but the lapse of centuries 
would render tolerable, incapable of organic reforms, and in- 
tolerant of alien races and religions, is no more an example for 
administrations than is London in an architectural point of view 
for cities elsewhere. Looking outwards, our attention is, at- 
tracted by the institutions of Turkey, the moat degraded but 
the most orientalized of European monarchies, and those of 
France, the most recently and most highly orgamzed. With 
these thoughts in our mind, in 1852 we visited Turkey, and 
in Number XXXVIII of the Calcutta Review we gave our 
reason for believing that British India was rwt the most mis- 
governed country m Asia, and in 1356 and 1857, we visited 
France, sat in her Courts of Justice, considered her systems, and 
now throw together a sketch of her Judicial organizatiou 

Everything in France dates from the Revolution All her 
ancient institutions were swept away m that deluge, but she rose 
invigorated and with new bfe from her bloody baptism, and set 
about reforming her laws on the most approved models. Chaos 
had preceded Ibat Deluge There had been originally three 
Courts, the Royal, the Feudal, and the Ecclesiastical. The 
power of the great nobles had rendered the authoAty of the 
sovereign a mere byword, till one by one, through the process of 
marriage, of conquest, or of treaty, ijiey were absorbed The sub- 
in&udation of feuds had on the other hand reduced justice to 
80 lamentable a state, that it was relief to the people to have re- 
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coane to a central, though arbitrary, Boyal Power, bj those who 
could afford to pay Judges of some ^n<L The desonptioii given 
by early Prenoh writers of the results of the cutting up of 
fiefs into such small shares, that each gentleman, who po8« 
sessed a village, a portion, or even a home, had the rights 
of a sovereign, corresponds wonderfully with the state of the 
protected SiSb States, as it existed only a few years ago The 
British Government for a long time forgot its duties, and 
the principle that all justice emanates from the Soverei^, 
was abandoned in favour of tbe barbnrous notion that the right 
of dispensing justice was private property Weak-minded poll 
tioals still weep over the injustice indicted upon petty cmef 
hngs, in being deprived of the power of tyrannizing over others, 
and in being ^emselves su^yected to Tippenal Laws 

The Ecclesiastical Courts of the middle ages were more regular, 
more dignified and more learned, but more unjust and not sufficient- 
ly plastic to adapt themselves to the ever shifting wants of a people 
They gave way at first voluntarily, and afterwards under con- 
straint, to the ever-mcreasing fiower of the Sovereign still the 
fortuitous concurrence of such incongruous atoms as made up 
the old kingdom of Fiance, left no room tor the growth of a re- 
gular judicial system The provincial Capitals and Parliaments 
were jealous of Pans two different codes of law prevailed m 
different portions of the kingdom privileges, and exemptions, 
and local customs had grown up like thistles which nothing but 
a revolution could eradicate Those who have had the task of ad- 
ministering a newly annexed kingdom in India, know weU 
that the waters of a deluge must pass over the soil, deshroyin^ 
much perhaps that is valuable, with a great deal more tlw is 
worthless, before the foundation, broad and deep, of new institu- 
tions, can be planted Attempts were made under the vigorous des- 
potism of Louis XIV by the deputation of J udges on circuit, 
to do something in the way o( reform without previous de- 
struction, and the narrative of the " Grands Jours d’Auvergue” 
gives a living picture of the proceedings of such Courts A de- 
putation ot Indian Judges on circuit m the provinces of an in- 
dependent Indian Cluef would have the same results, which 
just amount to nothing 

The Revolution passed over the country, sweeping away all 
feudal traces, all institutions good or bad, welding together m 
one mass all the heterogeneous elements the old provinces 
^d landmarks vamshed from the map, and new France came 
out, divided mto departments, arrondwoements, and cantons, 
according to local and practical requirements. So have we 
seen more than once in the last decade the old landmarks of a 
native kingdoih, old names, old associations, vanish away, and 
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a new province come forth with ite divisions^ dietnote^ and 
pei^nnahs on the univer^ type of Anglo-Indian GKivem- 
ment 

®mmently practical was the French Assembly, which, newly 
created by the free election of the people, discussed the question 
of their new institutions. The subjects were not unfamiliar ones 
to an Indian statesman 

L Shall we establish Juries? 

^IL In Civd, as well as Criminal, matters? 

IIL Shall the Couxis be sedentary or migratory ? 

IV Shall there be grades of Courts of Justice, and a power 
of impeal ? 

V Shall the Judges be for life, or elected for a period ? 

VI Shall they be chosen by the people, or the Sovereign ? 

VII Shall the Mimstry of Justice be appointed by the peo- 
ple, or the Sovereign ? 

VIII Shall there be a central Court of Cassation fixed at 
the Metropolis, or migratory Judges of appeal? 

IX. Shall the same Courts adjudicate on all matters, or 
shall there be separate tribunals for commerce, admmistration, 
revenue and police ? 

In all these questions do we not catch the echo of discassions 
which stiU vibrate among us ? Who can at once decide on any of 
these points, when so much is to be said on both sides ? The 
French assembly did decide, and gave very good reasons for 
their decision , and on the second point most convmomg, for a 
more unsatisfactory tribunal for settlmg a civil action than a jury, 
made up of chance members, cannot be imagined, when so much 
turns upon the value of proofs, and nature of evidence. The 
French Assembly laid the foundation of a judicial hierarchy 
which fiounshes to this day , and under Imperial France came 
into existence that Code, which has crowned with a more endur- 
ing laurel than that of bloody victories, the temples of the First 
Napoleon 

what a comfort it is to a Frenchman, or a stranger sojonrmng 
in France, if, driven into the Courts, he wishes to satis^ himself 
as to the laws of the country, that he can purchase for a few 
francs a goodly volume containing the following Codes 

L Code CiviL 

II Code de Procedure Civile. 

IIL Code de Commerce 

IV Code d’ Instruction Cnmmelle. 

V Code P6naL 

VL Code Forestier 

He would moreover find the matter so arranged as to be 
readdy accessible, and so worded as to be inteSigible Jto or- 
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«dii«ry intellecta. The ai^appy Engbaiiniaii, or ttnmgor so* 
jonrning m England^ would be refenw to countless Tolumes ot 
statutes often conflicting, countless cases of Judge-made law» 
and numerous text books of greater or less estimation Tbe 
still more unhappy native of xndia, or stranger sojourning 
India, would, in the Regulation Provinces, be referred to Note' 
Books, Circulars, Regulations, Acts and Constructions , and in 
the Non-Regulation Provinces the inquirer would receive the 
eig^Qiflcant information, that a great deal depended on the hies* 
e^ will of the Hakim Still it has been truly remarked cen- 
turies ago, that no tyranny is so intolerable as that where the 
law 18 vague and uncertain. 

We have commenced to doubt as to the excellence of our 
institutions in India. We know that our Judges are very un- 
trained, and generally very ignorant There are now two great 
parties m the State, one upholding a ngid system, where the 
Judge is but part of a machine, and often the tool of the liti- 
gant , the other asserting the merits of a rough and ready sys- 
tem, where form is nothing, but where justice is often missed 
more from thc^ want of skill than the want of will of the Judge 
We find ourselves hopelessly dissociated from the Courts of the 
home country, and the Royal Courts of the Presidencies 
Let us consider then the complete and elaborate orgamxatioii 
of the French Courts, which not only unites the whme mother 
country in one judicial net, but through the agency of affi- 
liated Courts extends to Algiers and th^e colonies, where tri- 
bunals, fewer in number yet co-ordinate in grade, act in harmo- 
ny, and without conflict of jurisdiction or uncertainty of practice 
At the head of all presides the Keeper of the beals, one of the 
Ministry, and responsible for the administration of justice. 
We admit that France by such a centralized organization has 
sacrificed her constitutional liberty, but that docs not render her 
mstitutions lees an example for India, where, say what ^ou will, 
no constitutional liberty does or can be allowed to exist either 
for Asiatic or European 

The highest Court is the Court of Cassation, which is fixed 
at Pans. It possesses supreme appellate and disciplinaiy 
powers over all the lower tnbunals It is divided mto three 
Chambers. The first is employed in recei\inc petitions of ap- 
peal, and deciding whether there is any legid point to submit 
to the second Chamber, which decides on the construction of 
law only The third Chamber decides on cnmmal appeals 
The number of Judges is very numerous, no less than forty-se- 
ven, and every judgment •must be given by eleven members 
or a majonty of votes In settling legal points it is their duty 
to look to the spint, and not the dead letter of the law * 

Dxcsmbki, 18S9 S S 
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m nak com« fbe Coiirto, which bh«nge iHUMi eo 
each ehftnge of Gbvemment, and have been deaignated Royal, 
National, and now finally Impenal dunng the Mt ten yeare. 
They have both Cnminal and Civil powers, and are located in 
the twenty -seven most notable cities of the Empire, inolnding 
Pans. In that city the number of Judges is no less than sixty- 
BIX divided into five Chambers, three for the despatch of Civil 
appeals, two for Criminal coses The smallest Court of this 
ra^ has two Chambers, and twenty Judges, for seven are re- 
quired for the disposal of every Civil, and five for every Cnmi- 
trial A deputation of this body also forms periodically 
Courts of Assize, to try serious offences with the aid of a Jury 
at the head quarters of each department. Within the juris- 
diction of each Imperial Court is included one or more depart- 
ments, and there is no unit of the admini8trati\ e system which 
corresponds precisely with these limits As each grade of Courts 
has a certam lunit of final jurisdiction, it follows that a large class 
of cases allow of no appeal, and the litigants are always at hberty 
by mutual consent to bmd themselves to agree to the decision of 
the lower Courts There is a certam limited tslass of cases, in 
which the Impenal Courts have pnmary junsdiction 

Next m rank come the Courts of first instance which are 
located m each arrondissement, exercising jurisdiction over the 
same extent of country os the Sous-Pretet or Deputy Com- 
missioner The department, presided over by the Prefet or 
Commissioner, as stated above, has no separate legal tnbunal 
The inbunaU of the arrondissement have botli Civil and Cnminal 
power, and are divided into Chambers, according to the extent 
of business At Pans there are eight, of which six dispose of 
Civil, and two of Criminal cases Three Judges compose a Court 
There are three hundred and sixty-three of these Coarts, and 
by them the great mass of the legal work of the whole country 
IB disposed of 

But it IS at this point of the French institutions that we dis- 
cover that the men who planted the foundation of the legal 
system, were not lawyers who looked on Courts as preserves 
for tibeir sport and profit, but citizens and statesmen The 
great curse of all Courts is the delays, the expenses and the dis- 
tance to be travelled by litigants and witnesses. So maoh also 
depends upon local inspection, and special knowledge so much 
may be done to stay a suit ** in initio” by a few words of concilia- 
tion, by a correct expounding of the law, or a mild reasoning with 
wrong-headed persons. Parties, once committed to a struggle, for- 
get foe ongm of foe affiur in foe excitement of the s(a*u^Is« Hie 
pugnacious feehngs of a man are excited, and he unmuihiiigly 
exposes foe secrets of his fiunily^ he makes disingentums sui^res* 
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MMisf othBoaad^ tkcoagh a fairelpag jpoke^maB 4owii* 

xigiit ftlsehood, Caset of an eatangled i^atare arue^ wivaii 
ikona bat ihaoee whose daily bfe la spent on them can satufteten* 
ly decide. The Aesemhly recognized these wanta^ and mstitntad 
L The Jugea des Faiz 

XL Conaeil des PrudliommeB. 

IIL Tribunal de Commerce 
IV Conaeil de Famille 

It IS to these that the attention of the Indian Legialatore re- 
quires more particularly to be drawn, for in all attempts at 
** conciliation,” in all effective use of “ experts,” municipal 
institutions,” or family organizations,” we are sadly deficient. 
It may be replied that the Sudder Courts, the Couits of Civil 
and ^BBions Judges, and the Moonsiff’s Court fairly represent 
the Court of Cassation, the Imperial Court, and the Tribunal of 
first instance, but what have we to represent the four charao^ 
tenstics on the examination of which we now proceed to enter ? 
Yet if Law be made for every degree, if the interests of the poor, 
of the villagers who happily live remote firom the local Courts, 
are to be considered, we ha>e still before us in the greater part 
of India the task of constituting popular Courts, or of wor^g 
those in existence in an etHcient manner 

The Juge de Paix” ig located in every canton, and they 
amount to 2,849 m number A canton is the smallest umt m 
the system of aggregation of villages for admimstrative purposes. 
It corresponds to the Pergunnah of India, and the powers vested 
in the Juge de Paix correspond very much to those entrusted 
by the Punjaub Government to the Tuhseeldars The object 
18 to bring home justice within a reasonable distance of the 
doors of every subject They occupy the lowest grade of the 
judicial hierarchy, and are not necessarily trained lawyers, but are 
required to possess some legal knowledge, as the tendency of 
modern French Legislation is to widen the jurisdiction of these 
popular Courts On the Criminal side they are Courts of sim- 
ple Pohee, and dispose summarily of petty cases, adjudging a 
sentence of impnsonment of from one to five days, and a fine not 
^ceeding fifteen francs. They assist also the higher Courts in 
aonduoti^ local inquiries, and m supplying links of evidence* 
On the Civil Bide they play a most impolinnt game their voea- 
tipa is tnple. 

L To oonciliate hti^^ts, if possible they are forbidden 4o 
issue a citation, until they have sent a private notice, and tned 
to srxanjn matters 

XL To fdecide finallj^ in cases below 100 francs, and lia^e 
la septal afKive 100 francs « 

XLb CsstKm sKtcagodiciid (nnotioas, such u attep^HiCBit 

ass 
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inning of wills, presiding at fkaxdy oomtoil^ ^ving Viididity 
to certain legal aots^ such as adoption, majority, &o* 

Certain other special matters are entrnstea to ^s important 
local officer for the convenience of the parties. 

L All qaarrels of travellers with inn keepers, and letters of 
horses and other means of conveyance 

IL All questions as to the amount of indemmty to be paid 
bj landlord or tenant. 

IIL Suits for rents, repairs, hire of servants and labourers, in- 
jury to property by man and beast, defamation by word of mouth, 
personal quarrels m all these cases a final decision can be given 
up to 100 francs and subject to appeal indefinitely 
IV Suits with regard to possession, or nghts of vicinage, where 
the possession is not contested, claims for maintenance on the 
part of relatives such matters require local knowledge, and 
often local inspection, but the decisions are open to appem 

Moreover, it the litigants agree to waive the appeal, and abide 
by the decision of the local Judge, they are at liberty to de 
so by signing a previous declaration to that effect This is 
an old maxim of^manlaw Judex, qui ad cCrtam summam 
mdicare jussus est, etiam de re majori judicare potest, si inter 
iitigatores conveniat.” Men are not so bad as we pamt them 
they are often desirous of amving at a peaceful solution of a 
struggle, though not inclined to surrender, until a competent Judge 
has explainea the law, ascertained the facts, and declared his 
view It 18 a mercy therefore to attempt to conciliate before 
expenses are incurred, to give a power of final decision up to 
a certain extent, and to allow the pailies in cases naturally 
open to appeal, to bind themselves to abide by the decision 
the Court France is indebted to England for the name of the 
Juge de Paix,” for in the first dawn of their Revolution they 
looked to their free neighbour for example , but the office is ex- 
panded far beyond the attributes of that singularly inefficient, 
and unqualified functionary, called “ Justice of the Peace” in 
England, and we should do well m British India to adopt as 
much of the French models as smt our other institutions. On 
diis line the Pnnjaub Government is marching m the Per- 
gunnah Court, though confessedly crude and faulty, we still see 
the germ of a tnbunal which will supply cheap and ready ad- 
vice, protection and justice to the circle of villages whiw he 
around it. And until we effect this, we have done nothing 
To give some idea of the extent to which conciliation will 
work, we may state that m one year more than three 
lion notices without charge were usued, calling upon ihe 
parties to attend to hear reason more than one miUion 
eases were diqiosed of m this amiable way in half a miltion 
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lim* AtteiB^to fiulad » of the remainder no ttdinge were reoMpj^ 
ms no notice waa taken of the friendlj summons la aU 
•MM tlie preUmmary of ooncibatioa was optional^ bat in a 
class of cases the attempt must precede a formid citation, la 
44/K)0 casety where parties were summoned and impeared in 
person^ about 20,000 were arranged by the Juge de Paix with 
out having occasion to proceed to law There is a large class 
of cases which come before Indian Courts, which would be 
disposed of in this wa^, especially the quarrels about marriage 
ana betrothal contracts. But when once money has been 
sjpent in law expensea* and the parties have been committed to 
the struggle, the question is, who can lie the most deverlj 
and dissemble most cunmngly 

We come now to the Oonseil des Pmd’ hommes, ’ the Court 
of Industrial Judges, which is established in every oommercud 
town to settle quarrels betwixt workmen and their masters. 
Through this institution also that vein of sound wisdom develops 
itself, which teaches that a difference composed by advice is 
better than a strife decided by a judgment These Courts oc* 
eupy precisely in commercial matters the same position that 
the Juge de Paix occupies in Civil The Council is elective 
and composed of masters and workmen, and is divided mto 
two chambers The former assembles in private for the purpose 
of conciliation, the latter ^n pubhc to adjudicate in those cases 
where the friendly attempts of the first chamber have failed 
Five IS the number of the pubhc, and two of the pnvate Court , 
their jurisdiction is final up to the value of 200 trancs, and, 
subject to appeiti to the Tribunal of Commerce, unlimited. Of 
the value of these Courts an idea may be formed from the fact, 
that 28,000 disputes were brought before them, and no less than 
26,800 decided without htigation by the Conciliation Chamber 
In many of the remainmg cases the terms, fixed by that Cham- 
ber, but refused at first, were eventually accepted. No won- 
der that the veteran legal reformer, Lord Brougham, has 
sistently urged this measure, and more especiAly during the 
last Swion, in consequence of the great htnke of workmen. 
As long as the sword is the only arbiter of external, and Strikes 
of mtemal quarrels, we doubt whether the European world is 
really advanemg m the path of actual civilization The ^ear 
1869 has effectually shown that Europe and England are htde 
advanced beyond the state of savages still 
In great commeroial towns the necessity is soon expenenoed 
for Judges with special qualifications, a knowledge of tn^e cos* 
tms ana trade names, a gwp for accounts, ai 
of mind, to dispose of me numerous cases 
m the ordinary current of busmess This 


Dd a particular tum 
wiu^ hourly mrisp 
necessity has gire;^ ^ 
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liirth m Ff«nc« to the extstenoe of ** TtihvMAa of CoaMiee^^' 
They do not exist in m separate indtyiduahty in every arrottdisse^fc 
meat, and in some more than one exists where no sepante 
Goort has been formed, the Givii tnbanal disposes of snoh finr 
oases as may arise, but with a summary procedure. Where 
they are separately eonstituted, they consist of not less than 
two, and not more than fourteen Judges. A list of notables is jne- 
pared by the Prefect according to the number of the popnla*- 
tion who elect the members of the Court the qualification is, 
that they have conducted their commercial busmess with 
honour and distinction, of which {act> the electors are moral 
judges. The appointment lasts two years, and is unremnnerated , 
the parties may be once re elected, and after an interval for 
a third tunc they are immoveable, and are at liberty 
to continue their particular trade, but, should they have re- 
lations in a great number, that is an objection Those Jndg- 
es form a Court, and their forms are simple and procedure 
rapid Extra-judicially they have complete jurisdiction in 
all cases of bankruptcy, in affairs relating to notes of exchans^ 
lost or protested, and other mercantile contingencies. Jum<- 
cially they adjudicate in every case which is legally defined to 
be an Act of Commerce,” by whomsoever performed The 
consequences are more than merely formal, for a sentence of a 
fine of 200 Rs carries with it always personal imprisonment 
Neither the producing nor the consummg classes are liable to 
this Court, but only those who by way of speculation make a 

S rofit of the difference betwixt the price charged by the pro- 
ucer and that paid by the consumer Real property also is 
not affected. AVe may define the jurisdiction as mixed, affect- 
ing certain relations of certain men, with a finality within the 
Tiuue of IdOO francs, and liable to appeal to the Imperial Court 
indefimtely Although these Courts have an absolute inoompe- 
tence further than special cases and special parties, yet when 
a quarrel arises regarding a cheque signed by a non-commercial 
party, it may by consent of parties be made over to the Com- 
mercial Tnbanal 

Numerous are the cases of discord in a family, which should 
never see the light, but which under the unfeeling policy of the 
Anglo-Indian Courts are brought at once into the broad glare 
of uie Court amidst the shame of the htigants, and the deiision 
tile bvstuiders Numerous are the cases of doubt and diffioulW, 
eepeeially m the family of the widow, the minor, and^ine 
issue of doable or ill-assorted mamages, where the voice of legi- 
lamate authonty is required to compose the Btnfe,tandarraiife 
iet the future. The sadden death of the head of the house, sets 
n?al wires, tiie mothers of nval families, by the em. Step-eon 
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bBsaostooi agsuMt »t«p«moiher. £kK)k dematiids fliore BImI 
kM thsn hu own nghi. Tike village, or quarter of the town, 4 
sosndalized at the curtain being thus raised that Boreened As 
pnyaoy of a respectable citizen, whose body, if a MakHite^ 
dan, n still feasting the jackalls in the adjoining cemetery, or 
whose ashes, if a Hindoo, are still tied np in a nap^n pre- 
paratory to their transport to the Ganges. lEespeotable men 
widi tears in their eyes have sought our advice in such hard 
oases* Is there no alternative betwixt dragging into Court 
the wife of their fathei, and submitting to bnng deprived 
of the jewels and paraphernalia of their own deceased mother? 
Must the accounts of the firm be laid open in full Court before 
half-brothers can relax the gripe on each other’s throat, which 
commenced on the death of their parent ? Must the minor be 

S landered for want of some system in liis household ? Is not 
owry to be given to the orphan girl ’ For the settlement of 
such like diihculties the admirable institution of the ** Conseil 
do Famille ” presents a ready remedy Composed of the agnates 
and cognates of the parties, they are legally convened by the 
Juge de Paix all attempt to dtceiv e them will fall through 
ordinarily they will have the credit ot the family at heart, 
and even supposing that they could not get the btigants 
to agree to their award, still their recorded opinion of what is 
njgh^ and their discovery of the value of the property, will fur- 
nish the regular Courts with materials for a safe decree. 

We have thus passed under re mow the different Courts of 
Justice, and for the sake of clearly defining their particular 
Civil and Criminal powers we recapitulate them On the 
Civil side there is the Court of Cassation for all France, the 
27 Imperial Courts, the 363 Civil Tribunals of arrondisse- 
ments, the Commercial Tribunals, sometimes identical with 
but generally separate from the Civil Tribunals, the 2849 Juges 
de Paix m each canton, the Conscil des Prud’hommes, and 
Ibe Conseil de Famille, which last partakes more of the character 
of a domestic institution than au actual Court, and by the nature 
of things has no fixed “ personel ” On the Cruninal side we 
have the same Judges employed, with the exception of the Com- 
mercial Tribunal, and Conseil des Prud'hommes, but in a different 
way In the Court of Cassation there is no change but £rom 
the Courts Impenal a deputation is formed to hold a quarteriy 
asfue at the chief town of each one of the departments withm 
their jurisdiction, and an extraordinary Session occasionally 
This Court disposes, with the help oi a Jury, of all crimes aa 
defined in ^ Penal Code in the case of the absence of the 
Isndeir the Court pass sentence par contumaoe” without a Jnk 
ry« Court is composed of one President, chosen by the Qo- 
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mnI tea aMe«<»« delegated the OttH laipevkd* 
or the Cinl Tnbanal of the arroaduaefieeat but beifbwa omo 
tm. be oenunitted to this Court of Msieej it has to pass befcMthe 
^'Chambre d* Accusation/* which is composed of five x&embmra 
of the Impenal Court. 

To each Civil Tribunal, located in each arrondissement, is at^ 
taohed a Correqtional Chimber, which composed of three mem* 
bers disposes, without a Jury, of all cases which come under the 
head of •• debts” m the Peniu Code, and the punishment of which 
amounts to fine or imprisonment only But one Judge is specs* 
ally told oiF, as Judge d’ Instruction, to conduct investigations 
and preliminary inquiry, so as to bring the matter to a focus, 
beibre it is sent to the competent court for final disposal The 
Procureur General may, if he like, make up his own case by 
help of the Juge de Paix, or otherwise, and send it before the 
proper Court , but, where a party is arrested, the case must go 
before the Juge d’ Instruction 

The mention of the ^wful name of the Procureur General 
opens out a new feature of the French system, known as the 
** Minist^re Public/* and technically the “ Parqitet.** It is too 
often for^tten, that in every Cnminal trial and m the majority 
of Civil trials, society has an interest, a deep interest, that the laws 
should not be misinterpreted, that criminals should not escape, 
that pubhc morality should not be scandalized, that nuisances 
shall be put down To expect that the Judge should attend to 
such things, as m India, often diminishes from his independent 
and impartid bearing to leave it to the individual prosecutor, or 
the neighbourhood, or some busybody, is to let matters take their 
chance It has therefore been the practice of the French Courts 
for three centuries, that there should be a paid .^entofthe Exe- 
cutive Government, attached to the Court of Cassation and to 
each of the twenty^seven Impenal Courts, and three hundred and 
sixty*three Civil Tnbunals, to represent the Government and 
protect the interests of society The whole of this vast body is 
under the orders of the Keeper of the Seals, and they are possess- 
ed of great powers, and exercise an enormous mfluence on the 
actions of the Courts Destructive as such a system no doubt is 
to constitutional independence, on the other hand, a wonderful 
iimformity and energy is secured to the administrative machine 
The measure has ohen been ^itated in England, but with 
httle success, and the idea ot a pubhc prosecutor in each 
Court, and a Minister of Justice at the bead of the whole judicial 
hierar^y, but himself a member of the Executive Government^ 
has been repeatedly ventilated It u one of those qiiestions, on 
which a great deu can be said on both sides, and in In^ the 
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gvMt «xj»eitse wluok it would entail, and the iwdiffeiml 
ohiAery whieh oflTers itself, render the s<dieme hopeless. 

Thu leads us on to the consideration of one of the radied 
differences betwixt the English and French Judicial i^stenu* 
Cnminal law has two Tiews. 

J The inquisitonal, where a public investigation u held 
with the object of ascertaining the trilth, and indicting a punish* 
ment. 

IL The litigious, where a pnvate htigation is being conduct* 
ed betwixt two persons, one of whom tries to persuade the Judge 
that the other falls within a class, against whom the law has de- 
nounced certain punishments. 

Both these views have been pushed to an extravauant length, 
and m France the prisoner is brow-beaten, questioned, entangled 
in traps, the object being to discover the truth In English 
law a false leniency is shown to the accused, for, if innocent, 
the more ample his disclosures, and the greater assistance 
which he renders the Judge, the more certain and honourable 
his acquittal while, if guilty, society is injured, and the Judge 
condemned by^his acquittaL In the Anglo-Indian Courts a just 
medium is sought for, and while threats or promises are forbid- 
den, the accused is questioned fully, and, although the wicked 
folly of forced confessions has long since been admitted, sources 
of more trustworthy evidence are often indicated by the state- 
ments of the pnsoner on close examination 

As may be ^thered from the abo\e narrative, the number 
of Judges in France is '\ery great, the salaries are very small* 
the appointments are for hie, and this pimlege appears to be 
abused, as the present Emperor of the French is moat un- 
justly charged with the shameful tyranny of declaring that 
at the age of 8eventy-fi^ e. Judges of the Court oi Cassation, and 
gt the age of 8e\enty, Judges of the lower Gourt^ are to be 
superannuated on a pension To give an idea of number 


of Judges we add the following statement — 

Judgea 

1 Court of Cassation, . • 24 

27 Imperial Courts, 900 

363 Civil Tribunals, 1,576 

391 2,500 

Juges de Paix, 3,000 

Grand Total 5J100 

The total charge to the State is about £600,000 per annnm. 
The pay ot a Juge de Faix is only £40 per annum with som 
fees, and the ymy of the higher Judges is ridiculously small, IhiI 

Dmiinru 9 T 
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Bft Fmtoe tbe >MpimtioQ^ jiH ia tobem<3eTflrtHMitt)tfspb^ 
In Enfflaad one and mxtj Jw%ea absorb £300^000 nr^dllyt 
lia^ luma ire diienld be afraid to say how ma<^ was apeat, 
^hoa|^ we know with how little result One oooseqneiiebiirf 
the Yast number of Judges, m spite of tbeir death grasp on 
IS that the Bar cannot supply sufficient candidates, eren if the 
slender ealmnes would tempt a man of ability to resign bis pnyate 
practaee. Certain qualifications with regard to age> morsM, edu^ 
oation tests, relationships, are required to precede nominatioi^ 
wfax^ 18 vested in the Executive Government, and Judges are La* 
ble to removal by the Court of Cassation for bad oonduot, but the 
number of conflicting oaths which they have to take to Kings, Be* 
pubhcs. Presidents, and Emperors, on each turn of the pohtioal 
hour-glass, must be trying to the feelings of even a septuagenanan 
Judge. In the arrangements for supplying vacancies mease oC 
lUneas by sapplemcntary Judges, for partitioniDg the work 
mto tribunals, securing the tour of service, keeping upiurgent 
work during vacation, preventing partiality and mdmerence, — m 
all these matters the arrangements of the Legislature are above 
prtue. 

The orgamzation of departments, and the centralization of 
the judicial and executive functions, which France wrou^t 
for herself at the Be volution, have hopelessly destroyed her fltnesa 
for oonstitutional liberty When to this is add^ the cloud of 
petty placemen, the 500,000 Military, the 600,000 Civil em<t 
ployds, who depend for their bread on a flat from Pans, what won* 
der if the new Prefect who amves by rail, and the new order 
which is conveyed by tele^ph, should be quietly obeyed ^ 
There are no ramparts of Provincial customs, local magnates^ 
or antiquated formalities, to stay the stream Anglo-Indm 
thoiou^ly resembles France in these particulars. Tlmre is an 
mfinity of small places revocable at pleasure, and the 
general feehng among the better classes is, that, to ha 
^oroughly a gentleman, a post under Government must be ob< 
tamed, ^e division of the power of the State into three ele* 
nteats^ Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, in theory may be 
true, but under a strong and despotic Government all merg^ 
in ^ Executive If the Judges are not liable to removal except 
for Duseonduct, they have dways the temptation of promotion ’ 
before them, and the same hands are now by popul^ consent 
entrusted with judicial and executive powers Lt the beet od* 
wdntH&ed Pr&vineee the rule is the most despotic the best check 
A abuse is Uxe Arm hand of the Governor posts are neitte 
hfvedicary, nor freeholds, nor, as in France, to be Jxmght hud 
sold by ^vate arrangement^ which is a more fatal abuse 
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Itiid nepoh^ Saeh fcir nan^A 
talH^ thtB (sottntrj, must be th* eonnUtatwA of lodjA^ i j 
We have oizrselves sat in ^ French Contis* both is Pml 
And the Provinces, lieteaed to eloquent pleadings, and watohed vrA 
interest the details of tnals both civil and cnminal, with Indea 
always in onr thonfj^ts, for we have sate and may sit agsia 
many a weaiy hour in the Cntchemer of Anglo*India. We may 
say with safety, that we ha^ e visited every variety of Court in 
Eni^nd from the Queen’s Bench to the country Magistratee’ 
weAly meeting, and therefore in forming an opimon we J^ve 
broa^t knowl^ge of other Courts to bear on the snhject Att 
the French Courts are well located, generally in handsome new 
buildings, for a rage for architectural extravagance has lately 
seized the country Pans is however the model of the rest. 
The famous Cbambre des Pas Ferdus” looks small when West^ 
minster Hall is thought of, over which many a weary foot treadsi 
waiting till the abundant nonsense of each counsel has exhaust- 
ed itself The same kind of people hang about the purlieus of all 
Courts, whether in Europe or Asia — the half-witted old woman* 
the emaciated hatchet^faced man, always waiting for some- 
body* the bristling attorney, the puckered-forehead Barrister* the 
petition-wnter with his inkhom* the touter with his keen scent 
for an unsatisfied wrong* The interiors of the French Coorta* 
have a speciality of their own the bust of the Emperor is now 
seen upon the bracket over the door which lately held the bust of 
France, and before that the bust of Louis Philippe* and befoso 
that, of Charles X. What becomes of the bamshea plaster-casta^ 
when their original is smashed, is not known Opposite to the 
bust IS a picture of the crucifixion : m France religions do noi 
change, so this instance of a most unjust sentence standa 
aa a warning to allJudges. Both these ornaments app^sar to ua 
to be objectionable and uncalled for The row of Judges im 
block gowns and little square hats is imposing the bar, and 
the Goveirnment ofiicers occupy their proper place* and the 
public are provided with convenient seats, and take a keen mter- 
est in what is going on One old woman in our hearing spoke out^ 
but was mildly repressed by the Court officer The presence 
of the everlasting gene d’arme is odious, but it seems to be the 
fatidity of France The plamtiffi and defendant had separate 
seats assigned to them, and each counsel was armed with a porif* 
folio, contaming the papers of his case wnttenin an ordinary man^ 
ner, and not in the English techmcally 6ri^ style* or in as tedioua 
and lengthy a way as possible. The witnesses were not swom m 
the ^^h or Anglo-Xnd^ fashion They hod not to gaUile iui& 
uttoram nonsense af^er the ahenfPs office* or to have a wprdy shlr^ 
mish with the Nbzjt before they could be prevailed upon to xn^a 

.• STa 
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their aflrmfttion, bat, havmg beea asked ^eir name, paren* 

tage, and dace of randenoe, they were directed to ^Id up their 
iuinas, and changed or administered to speak the truth. This 
ajE^ears to be a vei^ sensible practice.* In each Coi^t were no* 
tiees and proclamations tabled on screens for public reference over 
tbe door of each Court was set up in large letters the name of 
the Conrt, and for the convenience of the public directions were 
pndted on the walls At the close of each assizes a list of parties 
sentenced for diegracefol offences, was stuck up, and a separate 
]dacard for absconders, who were sentenced en contumace” to a 
term of years, and deprived of property and citizenship Cases of 
pumshment for cheating, such as watering milk, were published 
m the Gazette^ and a placard by order of Court affixed to the 
door of offender, all at the expense of the culprit, who was 
fined and imppsoned also, bat he bad the sin^lar privilege of 
paying his fine, and taking hia term in prison, whenever he lused, 
during the course of the year 

In their proper place at the close of the statistics of France 
Proper comes the noUcc of French Algeria, subject to the same 
laws, which are administered by members of the same hierarchy 
The settler, in moving from one part of the French doimnions to 
the other, finds no contiict of juri^ictions, no diversity of Codes. 
Where the French flags fly, there is the Code Napoleon m 
force the same Court of Cassation, and the same Minister of 
Justice, at Pans, see tliat the laws are properly administered, 
and that the afliliated Courts in the colony obey the Jaw of the 
mother country For the wild and unsettled tnbes the 
** Bureau Arabe,” presided over by a gallant ofiioer, occupies 
somewhat of the position of a Political Oflicer’s Court m India. 

And nowhere in the French institutions do we find the black 
spot which disgraces our own, the distinction betwixt man and 
man, tbe enactment of one law for one class of British subjects, 
and a second for one less favoured The French have introduc- 
ed the best systems in their power, and enforce it ahke on all, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, whether a citizen 6 r a stranger 
It 18 taking the very lowest view oi our position m India to have 

*In India in the matter of oaths we appear to be working rotind in a oircle, and 
to eome back to the point where we onginiulj^ started. Wo bardlj beliere our egree, 
when we find the ie>introdaction propped, of the Koran, and Qnngajul, the Fandie, 
and the Moola again. Bo those, who adrocate each measures, recollect that, when 
tbqr appeal to a man's nbgtong feelings, thoj invoke consideratiODs, which, if oat 
raged, u rests with a higher power to nadicate Jupiter reserves to himself the dit* 
chante of his own thnnderbolts If a Hindu beheres that there is a sanoUtj in 
the Ganges, which he ontrws bj perjniy, the Ganges must vindicate the usnlt if 
there is a valne in the ^ran, it is not for ns to support it. What the earthy 
Judge should do, is to warn the witness to sperje the truth, and ^leiju^shonld 
be panished as a snoss contempt of Cotut, and conspiraoj to ipjnre tn inoimnat, or 
thwart the ends or jastice* 
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Bn<^ a cwre for the AnMo^xon only amidst the &ti«- 
ly of nations Let the free American citizen, the Prcnch* tiM 
German settler, take hiQ chance, let the Yorkshireman Mid 
Irishman be protected It is a low mcw to care only for the 
white faces, (including some very yellow ones, by courtesy Bn** 
ropean Bntisn subjects,) and not to remember, that this country 
was given to us, that we might deal justly with the vast indige- 
nous Mpulation, and give them the very best, cheapest, and sim- 
plest forma of justice, that science can su^^est or eneigy work 
out. 

We have thus seen how the French Courts, constructed 
on a harmonious system, are capable of expansion Let 
ns to look to India, and consider how diiFtient a position 
the Coarts founded by Royal Charter m tho Presidency 
ha\ 0 occupied, and still continue to occupy Have they con- 
tributed any thing towards improving the Courts of the Mo- 
fussil by example or precept ? Have they not done their worst 
to degrade them ? Highly ])aid are the Judges, though by no 
means of the second or third rank in their profession at home 
highly paid are the Council, and the attorney, *and the official 
hive the question is, whether justice is worth buying at such 
a price, and whether any country could support such a charge 
lu France so numerous are the Judges that the Bar cannot 
supply the ranks, and m India so highly paid are the Royal 
Judges, that no country could support a multiplication of such 
cormorants. And how unedifying is the position of the Judge 
in his own Court, where he cannot understand one word uttered 
by a witness, nor can the Bar help him , yet it is generally 
supposed that there is much in the tone and expre-^sion, and the ra- 
pidity with which the Cross-questioner follows up the hint, and 
drives an equivocator into a corner All this is lost, when the 
eyidence has to be daily^doled out by the only interpreter No 
one can witness a trial in the Supreme Court without a certain 
degree of shame for the institutions of Anglo-India, 

As we stated above, w^ need not look to the English Courts for 
examples there are as many \ arieties, but all of a hopelessly in- 
dexible Anglo-Saxon stamp What a sad sight is the assembly 
m the Sessions Court I \Vliat ! all that ermine and puckered- 
forehead on the Bencsh, all those bold brazen foreheads 
in horse hair wigs at the Bar, all those hungry attornies crouch- 
ing beneath, those pikes, javelin men. Sheriffs, Jailers, great 
Juiy, httle Jury, laches m the goller}, and women with 
babies crushed m the ptaages — is all that machinery brought 
l^nodically into action tp that shock-headed poacher, 
downcast child-murderess ? In truth, what with the smell, the 
iiregnlonty of their meals, the novelty of the scene, the threats 
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c£ tibd'Cminoilf and the ftirfiiUF wiae look tke Jodge^ the pe^ 
ty i£»mer* who hea left hu Itomealead knowing thatlwhay is 
out and theiKe is a ehanee of ranii u in nnyti^g but a 
qial ibame of mind, bat be la called upon to give mmate evi^w 
denoe aa a witness, or to agree with eleven other gentlemen oh a 
verdict No wonder that there are contradictions m -evidence^ 
and oompromises m the verdicts of jnnes 

Still more nnsatisfactory was the sight which we hod of the 
Quarter Sessions A motley party pf country Magistrates drop in, 
country squires, clergy, private individuals, under the guidance 
' of a Imowmg individual, perhaps a Barnater, as Chairman. In 
one ease on the civil ^de relating to a poor-rate on a railroad 
nearly the whole Court was disqualified, as shareholders, and 
the decision of a moat difficult question had to be entrusted to 
a most mferior Court, selected because they bad no shares On 
the criminal side the depositions were not forthcoming, and 
the Clerk of the Court pleaded as an excuse that he oomd not 
get quarters at the Hotel oWing to the County Ball, and threw 
l^k the blame on the Magistrate’s clerk Nor was the mode 
of conducting* the tnal, or the mode in which the Committals 
had been prepared by the unpaid agency of the country Mams* 
trate, in any way edifying But the climax of all is the weekly 
mUkering of the country Magistrates in their ownjansdictiOD, 
tile summary fining of rows of citizens for allowing their chim* 
neys to smoke, the discussion of the merits of the case, while 
bread and cheese is being handed round the only suggestion of 
the derk who is fjenerally an attorney, and whq possesses the 
legal conscience ot the Cfourt, the sapient resolution of the 
BencL These things baffle all description, but it is the glory of 
England, and the constitutional safeguard, that all should be 
done by the country through its own agency, ill paid or un^d, 
and as regards England, who would wi^h to change it, and ac-* 
cept the evils which must accompany centralization r 

One word on the Bar and the officials of the ^ench Courts# 
The ** Avocats” correspond to our Barristers, ana have the mo* 
nopolv of the ear of the Courts with some tn^g exceptions. It 
would be idle to say ought in praise of that illostnons body 
Beneath them, and m some respects jostling with them, come the 
clase ef Avou^s,” who do not but in exceptional cases open 
their mouth in Court, but have the monopoly of the fonnamiea 
and the procedure of the Courts Suitors must go to one of them, 
^y one considered a part of the Ministerial officers of the Courts 
ap4 their offices, we regret to say, are boi^ht and sold The 
hietoiy of this custom is traced back tP the &>inan ^w, which 
the defendant wat hauled into Court^ obtorto coUo ” Qtadualty 
proqaratoie were allowed, in Fnmoe a licease was firstreqoksd 
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to Ednut E Tepresentative, but this ngour web relaEed^ mfid fW 
SOO jeafB the practice prevailed, though at the BevoliftioB 
the name of Procurateur, wmoh hke the name of Vakeel stuttk 
in the nostrils of mankind, was abolished, and the new class of 
“ Avouds” formed, who have the privilege of making appeufanoegi, 
and drawing pleadings for suitors, whne the Avooats hare the 
privilege of the argument. This is the old story of two people 
being employed to do one man’s work, and the lawyers are too 
strong to be put down The question of appearing by person, 
or representative, is one of those which are under discussion at 
this moment in India If we could presume that all oases 
were simple and capable of decision on the spot, personal 
presence would be desirable, but in no phase of society, least of 
all in India, is that possible Time is an element mthe Judi* 
Gial system It la clear that the rule for personal attendance 
cannot be mside absolute, as in the case of women, children, inva-^ 
hds, soldiers on service, absentees, and parties of high rank,ht would 
amount to a denial of justice. Moreover in many commermal^ 
and agnoaltural matters the principal is not so well informed as 
his manager It*i8 desirable that the principals should, if possible, 
attend, and a full disco>ery be made from their examinations , but 
it often happens tliat the unskilled litigant knows not his own 
strong points, has no power of drawing ont the facts from witnesses^ 
he remains impassive m the hands of the Judge, and the suit 
falls though from sheer stupidity, or reticence or weaned by ne- 
cessary delays he goes home, and abandons his case On the 
other hand the professional Vakeel is the curse of the Court, as 
he delights in prolonging tlie cose, in suggesting falsehood, and 
suppressing truth Will then this middle way, adopted in the 
French Courts, answer in India, according to which there is a 
certam body of men under the orders of the Judge, whose duty 
it ^8 to assist the litigants in the disposal of their svuts without 
unduly encouraging or procrastinating litigation ? 

An annual report on the conduct oi Civil and Criminal justice 
is submitted by the Keeper of the Seals to the Emperor it is 
accompanied by statements statistical, and tabulated figures, far 
more elaborate and numerous than any thing known in Eng- 
land or India. We unjustly suppose that Anglo-India is the 
only country overwhelmed with returns, forms and ofiScisls, 
France, the most advanced and refined administration in Europe, 
18 ten times more oppressed by over-government, appeals, for- 
malities, and returns Ljst us not imitate these blemiehes We are 
bound to do our best to shake ofif the yoke of the Hegulations, and 
the bondage of red tape, having neither time nor taste for the 
infatuated crave for ** K^ukshahs” which, hke a blight, has settled' 
on even the most advanced and enlightened GovertuuentB, XieV< 
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4he moss be analyzed they must be eilher atatutical or odatnie* 
^tratiFey there la room for eztensiye pramng , and let thosej which 
«re absolutely neceaaary, be brief, few, expressive, and exa(^ 
If the Head of the Government does not know the detail of 
-every village, he is wared a great deal of unpleasant know- 
ledge. We remark that the Keeper of the Seals complains 
of the insufficient number of Judges, the deplorable ar- 
rears, the increase of miscellaneous work, and the delay 
arising from the multiplicity of formality these are evidently 
a common affliction over all the world Most laudable alw 
are his endeavours to reduce the number of arrests previous 
to trial, and to prevent, as well as punish, cnme In late English 
statistics also we find that the evil disposed classes are acourate- 
ly enumerated, for London and Fans, like the Punjab and 
Oudh, have their predatory and vagrant tnbes, who 4vo like 
Arabs With their hands against all the world, and who must be 
coerced by preventive measures It is only lately that we have 
di5C0\ ered m India that punishment of cnme is not sufficient, 
and iQ dealing with predatory tnbes we must anticipate by prt^ 
vention 

There was a time when we could afford to be virtuously in- 
dignant at the Special Commissions which have been convened in 
France, outside the ordihary Courts, to punish pohtical offen- 
ders. They are no more a part of the French, than of the 
Anglo-Indian system W e must no longer judge harshly the 
liuBSian, the Austrian, the French, or Italian Go\ ernments, for 
they have all gone through the fiery baptism of revolution, mas- 
sacre, plunder and insult. In France few have not had rela- 
tions killed cither by the people, or the sovereign in the ups 
and downs of politics many classes have tasted power, and 
hope to taste it again, have bad to run for their lives, have seen 
their houses smoking, have heard their females shrieking, 
and fear the same thing again We Englishmen in the calm 
still water of a settled constitution have never known this, 
and we wonder why sovereigns imprison, execute, banish and 
confiscate We w^onder why peoples writhe, revolt, massacre, 
and plunder The iron has now entered into our own souU The 
Austrian Haynau and Eodetaky do but represent Nicolson and 
Havelock Metternich is but another Dalhousie, and Goorchakoff 
on the Caucasus did but act as John Lawrence in the Punjaub 
We inconsistently sympathise with Schamyl, Kossuth, and Ab- 
dool E^ir, while we execrate the Emperor of Delhi, Tantia 
Topee, and Dee wan Moolraj, forgetting that private cnme id* 
ways accompanies public excitement,, for the passn^ns of men be* 
come then uncontrolled 

We can never in India criticize Special Commissions again 
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In the moment of tnumph sfter ed internecine stntfgh^ w the 
hour of re\enge, God forgive the word, the Anglor&diEn wwl 
the Creole forgot the moderation of the Christian, End the eaBj 
was for judicial massacre It was hard for those who Ernyedm 
each ship from England with feelings less keenly strongs to ree* 
tram the evil passions which invoked the name of justice, and 
blended the name of Christianity with the most wholesale des* 
imction For these who fell by the sword, in the siege, on 
the battle-field or in the skirmish, we have not one word to say , 
for those mutinous soldieia, who, foiled in their mutiny, were 
brought to that stake on which thejr wished to impale their 
officers and the European population, we have nothing to 
urge they had ceased to be men, and became wild beasts, and 
were droAvned in rivers, hunted across the country, bung in tens 
and t Aten tics, disposed of by scores at evening shootmg parties, 
and got nd of foi every one that peribhed a hundred hves of the 
peaceful community were saved, for with arms in their hands 
murder and rapine had became their only business liut sad is 
the story of tlie dreaiy Kcign of Terror, while the Special 
Commissions h&ted, the imperfect investigation, the prejudiced 
Court, the indecent haste, no confronting of the accused with 
the witnesses, no time for exculpation, foi the gallows are op- 
posite the window Wc were indeed struggling not only for 
power but for life, and atrocious crimes were being committed, 
and many came under condemnation justly But for the simple 
herd, the ferrymen who plied their boat at the w rong time, the 
peasants who had newly coined copper coins on their person, the 
dishonest chaprasscea who appiopiiated the Goieinmcntcash, the 
unhappy “ suspected * Avhose witne&scs were afraid to come to 
clear him — for these, and many like them, \a hen the great Book 
of Judgment is unrolled, it will only then be knowu why they 
were sentenced, and for what crime they died. 
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AtLT V — 1 Tke**lndMan AmmIm of Medical Suenee ” Artaclei on 
Idle Mtcau of Freeermng the Health of European Soldiere tn<^lnd%a 
By Nobman Chetbus^ M D Calcutta, B C Lepage & Co. 
Jinnary, 1659 

2 A Di^it of the Vital Statistics of the £ur 0 ^eaa and Hativo 
Armies in India , Interspersed loith Sup^estionsfor the Eradica^ 
tion and Mitigation of the preventive and avoidable causes of 
Sickness and Mortality amongst imported and indigenous Troops 
By Joseph Ewart^ M D Ben^ Medical Service London . 
Smith Elder & Co 1859 

" Health’* Bays Montaigne " is one of the most precious of 
gifts y without tl^^ life itsell is scarcely tolerable » pleasure^ 
wisdom and leanung, destitute of this, lose all their attractions.*’' 
The artist must have health, or to paint will become a Impeless 
drudgery rather than a pleasure The author must have nealth, 
or sink under an occupation which requires not only patience 
and skill but undivided attention and concentration of all the 
powers of the mind The physician must have a certain 
amount of health, or lus patients will be unwilling to confide 
in him, and conjure up doubts respecting his slull if, while 
treating their disorders, he is incompetent to cure his own Of far 
more importance is health to the soldier, who has not only to 
brave the dangers of battle but to undergo oheerfullv, wnen 
required, innumerable hardships with iorced marches and 
in^fierent food in all climates, some of which must necessarily 
be lojunous to the European constitution. No one will deny 
that the possession of full bodily vigour is demanded m a higher 
degree of the soldier than of those who are determined by 
accident, or from any better motive, to make choice of another 
profession. The duties of the soldier are somewhat similar 
to those of the Police and Pireman, for he is compelled to be 
abroad at all seasons and to endure the extremes Imth of heat 
and cold But nigbt duties alone will not account for the high 
rate of mortality among men who are carefully examined on 
enlistment by inspecting Surgeon, and are proved to be 
fitted in eveiy way either lor home or foreign service. The 
truth 18 , as a medical writer remarks, in all European armies, 

* mmre men are sacrificed by disease than by the sword, and the 

* laurel is at least as often withered on the hero’s brow by the 

* pestilential blast of contagion, as torn from it by the nervous 
^arm of strengtL” And the same idea is more graphically 
expressed by Johnson. The life of a modern so^er is ill- 
represented by heroic fiction. War^has means of destmetion 
more formidanle than the cannon and the sword Of the thou- 
aimds and ten thonsauds that penshed m our late contests with 
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* jFVftaoe ftud Spurn, a ^oly «[iiall ptii dvitf foU th^ of 

ftn enemy , iht rest haguislied in tents nnd 

* and putre^tion i pide, torpid> spidtless and heipless » gaspuKg#|l<l 

* groaninc^ nnpitiea among men, made obdurate br long oootiail* 

* ance of bopelesa misery , and were at last whelmed in pita ot^ 

* heaved into the ocean, Without notice or remembrance^ fiy 
’tnoommodioua encampments and nnwholetome stations, where 

* courage u useless and enterpnze impracticable, Beets are 

* silently dispeopled and attmes sluggishly melted away ” 

The health of our army in India u a subject of the first 
Importance, and we cannot do otherwise than suggest that as 
the British Government is wont to take greater care of 
her criminals than to prevent crime, so it is likely enough 
that greater care is taken to tare the Bntuh soldier when 
a victun of disease in hospital, than to adopt precautionary 
measures in order to protect him from its ravages. That 
prevention is better than cure is a truth that it would be absurd 
fo attempt to gainsay, and if by any remarks whicb #e may 
throw out in dealing with the subject of the health of European 
soldiers in India wc should lighten in any measure the labours 
of the Army Surgeon, our object will bo more than accom- 
plished 

To assert that India possesses a hot climate, is perfectly tot^^ 
rect, because heat is the property of every tropu^ region, but 
strictly speaking it possesses very many dinerent climates, more 
or less congenisd for the European race The causes of climate 
are, according to Malte-Brun, nine in number — 

Ist The action of the sun upon the atmosphere 

2nd The interior temperature of the globes 

3rd Elevation of the earth above the level of the ocean. 

4th The general inclination of the surface and its local ex- 
posure 

6th The neighbourhood of great seas and their relative 
aitoation 

7th Geological nature of the soil 

8th. Degree of cultivation and of population at which a coon* 
try has arrived 

9ih. The prevailing winds. 

An undulating country, not devoid of trees which tend to re- 
duce temperature, one may naturally expect to oflfer a more 
healthy climate t^n the low lying marshy district, hke the sate 
of Calcutta , and when varying m India from two to six thou^ 
sand feet above the sea it is undoubtedly agreeable as well, 
and admirsjiily adapted, provided it is fertile, to tue requtremeuta 
of the Europe settler •* The climate of the Neilghemes,’* says 
Captain Ocnterlony, is most magnificent , in fact you Imre Iwdf 
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dozen clunatee there. There ure four distinct English settle- 

'rnenta there^ ever^ one of whidb has a different climate. If a 

* man comes up with a particular disease he is sent to a climate 

* which IB suitable to him, if a man comes there with a liver com- 
*|damt he is able to get just that sort of dimate which amts him, 
'and whidi producni an action on the skin It is the greatest bless- 
' mg to us that we have this distnct of the Neilghemes — it has 
'never been half appreciated'’* The hill district, if not too elevated 
when it 18 apt to induce bowel complaints, affords a refuge not 
only from fevers, but from Asiatic cholera which rarely visits 
the mouotam station, but rages sporadically and cndemically in 
the plains. The inter- tropical bill stations, it is generally ac- 
knowledged, are much more healthy than the Himalay- 
an samtana. But the hill station is hurtful not only in m- 
flammatory disorders whether acute or chronic, in fevers con- 
tmued and remittent, and in all organic visceral diseases, 
bat in cases of gout and ihcumatism, dysentery, diarrhcca, 
and of ♦cerebral affection It must be borne in mind that 
the hill climates are of little a\ail in cases of chrome dis- 
ease, which might be pre^ ented if troops were permitted to pass 
a few seasons at the bills at the commencement of tbeir Indian 
career, instead of being exposed at various unhealthy stations 
"to all the destructnc effects of uniestrained and reckless debau- 
* cbery in the Bazars ” The intense heat of the plains for a short 
period IS not unhealthy, but it is llie constant exposure to heat in 
tropical climates which adds to llic wear aud tear of hfe, so that 
there are few Anglo-Indians who pass the barrier of threescore 
years and ten The winter m the hills is severe, and even m 
May when persons are suffering from the heat at Calcutta, those 
at Darieebng, where the mean annual temperature is 55° 65, 
are seeking Avarmth in wood fires The dangers therefore of 
marching tioops suddenly from the cool atmosphere of the hills 
into the scorching sun and liot winds of the plains, must not 
be oveilooked 

It has been said,” the Duko of Wellington remarks in 
one of his Indian despatches, “ that the climate of tlie West 
' Indies is so unwholesome that a residence in it is fatal to 
'most of those who go tJicro Without disputing that fact I 
'may safe’y assert that it is not more unwholesome or un- 
' favourable to European constitutions than the climate of Ben- 
' gid,” We must remember that, when this was written, England 
may be said to haA e been further removed from us than it is at the 
present day The voyage by the Cape was usually performed m 
a year's time, and was seldom if ever ^comphshed ip less than 
SIX months, which was the aicrage length of voyages to the West 
* Endence before tlie Colon izaMon Committee 
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Indies. * The outward bound* remained ocoanonall^r for a f(wr 
months at the Brazils, and the voyage was protracted i^d tedi- 
ous The Europenn on hia arrival m India was often wret^^ed* 

lodged and possessed few of those devices by which the heat 
of the climate is now rendered more tolerable {^either a Patent 
Law for India, nor a soil acting punkah were ever dreamed of 
by the early Anglo-Indian adventurer, whose object it was to 
amass in a tew years, either by fair or foul means, a fortune, 
and quit the country Many of the officers of the Trading 
Company took biibes fiora tho natives, and lived a wild hie 
drinking beer all day , and then, contracting debts, intermarned 
cither witli the native or tho Eurasian, and settled down in the 
country, unfitted and un luxious alike to mingle again m tho 
choice society of Europe 

But with all the various improvements ot the age India 
still possesses a climate uncongenial for European soldiers, 
fU'isiDg as much fiom its liumidity as the high rate of tem- 
perature The mortality of our tioops in Bengal has been 
incontestably pioved to be double the highest rate of mor- 
tality in Pjugland Fevei during the hot season in the plains, 
and bowel complaints w hen the weather grows comparatively cold 
and jyet, the exposuie to heat ior a lengthened period and tom- 
tense heat duiing dcstiuctivc forced marches, added to intemper- 
ate habits, injure at length the constitution of men who are not 
cut off by death with that awful rapidity of wl^h many of our 
English readers can form but a vciy faint idea. The European 
soldier IS now faiily “ worn out,” and the victim in all probabil- 
ity of chronic iheumatism, oi what may be tcimed a Cachexia 
Lociy obtains his discharge as unfit for military seivicc 

Dr Cheverb’ieviow in the “ Indian Annals of Medical Science** 
of the means of picservmg the hcallh of European soldiers in 
India, 18 a very able one, but unhl cly to prove attractive to tho 
general readei We regret that such an interesting subject 
should have been involved in a mass of statistics, which few 
will wade through, and buried in a class journal mteudod 
to circulate among the mcmbeis of the Medical Profession 
only A Bvnopsis of what Dr Chevers has put forward would 
be invaluable in many ways. 

In many stations for certain years, and oven at some Presi- 
dencies for a year or longer, the rate of mortality among Eu- 
ropean troops in India has not been largely in excess of the 
larger Home ratios In Bombay, taking a period of twenty 
years, the annual rates of deaths in the hospitals at Kolapore 
and Sholapore averaged jespectiveiv 20 54 and 23 90 per 1000, 
while that^bf the Foot Guards at Home was 20 40 In tlte 
former station there was a small, at tho latter a large, l>ody of 
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hoopA. Smd appeAn to ^ 1^ moat unhealthy ^i^ision iii 
the Bombay Presidency^ bat the general mortality has nader- 
gone, of late, a great decrease The Madras Presidenoy u more 
nnheidthr than that of Bombay Danng the perura which 
elapsed between the years 1829 and 1838 there Were no sta- 
tions in which the^or^ity was lower than at Bangalore, where 
It was 28*03, and Bellary where it was 31 59 per 1000 Danng 
the forty-five years previous to the year 1838, there is plain 
proof that the stations m Madras were generally unhealthy, and 
the mortality rate approached m none the English standard, as^ 
the lowest death rate (taking always 1000 for the average) was' 
32 in 1830 and the following year This was the genermaeath 
rate of the Presidency for ten years from 1842 to 1851 
The Force in Bengal is seldom free from the vicissitudes of war, 
the ohmate is generally enervating, and previous to the Mu- 
tiny it possessed a large number of very unhealthy stations* The 
general yearly mortality rate in the hospitals of Bengal has 
never fallen below 39 in the 1000, which is nearly doable the 
highest English rate 

During the years 1846-47, 1855-56 inclusive; Hoshiarpore 
was the only station at which the average rate of mortality was 
below 25 There are few corps in which for a long pen^ the 
condition of health may be said to approach the lowest English 
standard Among the most favourable examples are H M ^s 
Light Dragoon# and the 9tb Lancers The former quartered 
for three years at SealLote and Wuzeerabad had an average 
mortality of 20 9 per 1000 (the worst English i*ite bemg 20 4,) 
and the latter at Wuzeerabad and Umballa lost only, on an 
average, 23 3 annually for five years Dugsbai and Kawul 
Pmdee are considered healthy stations , at the former the 22nd 
Begiment dunng two years suffered only at the rate of 19 5 
annually 

In judging of the fitness of established stations for military 
occupation by European troops, Dr Chevers has been led to 
consider the degree of nnhealthinesa os determined by statis- 
tioal data running over a sufficient^ lengthened period, and 
by conourrent Medical testimony instead of classifying In- 
dian stations as those which have never been, or are rarely, visited 
by any destructive sickness, those which m ordinary years arc 
healttiy but which have been found to be liable to frequently 
recurring years ofinsalubnty, and those which are never healthy, 
he divides the degrees of salubrity into four classes which 
comprehend all stations in which the average rate of mortality 
is not above 25, 35 or 45 per thousand, the remaining class oom- 
poaing those in which it is above 45 Some of the Vduef oenh- 
tary stations in Bengal, including Umballa, Agra, Benares, 
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Wuzeerabadj the hill statione of Kosoowhe, Dogahiisild ^ 
Sobathoo, oome under the third and vet they were never 
deemed notonouBly unhealthy ** Below these, in the fourth 
< and lost class, we have numerous stations, many oi them among 

* the largest and most important posts for European troora in tlm 

* country, wluch are not only proved by staUa^cs to have been ge- 

* nerally unhealthy, but are for the most part known by common 

* report to be among the most unfavourable for European hves m 
^ the country Ol this class we have in Bengal, Loodiana (now aban- 

* doned as a station for European troops) in which during the last 

* SIX years of its momtenance the mortality was 50 per 1000 

* Feshawur, which dunng the first seven } cars of its occupation 
^ had an average death rate of 53 31 1 Dinapore (55064), — and 

* then at a widely lower range Cawn|K)re (67 115 ,) Chinsurah 
‘ (68 404 ,) Berhampore, (abandoned in 1835, and recently re- 
‘occupied) which, between 1823 and 1834 had a mortality 
‘rate of 68 80 , Fort William (Garrison) 68 960 Lastly Dum- 
‘ Dum (72 765 ) Tlie mortality of this station should, however, 

‘ practicmly be rated much lower — at about 52 in the thousand 
‘ At the now^ abandoned station of Lahore, Anurkuliie and the 
‘ Citadel, the mortality during six years averaged 84 615 Few 
‘ Bengal stations can come under the first class, but there is 
‘ one, Sealkote, which promises well , and at Jullundur, although 
‘ there are many disadvantages in its internal anungements, the 
‘ mortahty rate is most evenly maintained at a compaiatively low 
‘ Btandara The death rate here between the years 1846-47 
‘ and 1855-56 ranged only from 13 505 up to 41 096, the average 
‘ ratios of the ten years being 29 032 per thousand What a 
very unhealthy station would our friends at home deem Julius- 
dur, when placing it in comparison with any English garrison 
town I The drainage at this station must be as imperfect as it 
IS in most Indian towns, owing to its position in a perfectly 
level plain, which though extremely fertile is far removed from 
that ‘*nver influence” which Sir Charles Napier so greatly 
dreaded The soil is sandy, and must os a good absorbent atone 
for any neglect on the part of the sanitary authorities. The 
Barracks, eleven in number, provide to each man 72 superficial 
and 1584 cubic feet of space Kheumatism and intermittent fever 
are the chief disorders. 

Nusserabad is another station as healthy as it is hot, hot it 
possesses also peculiar disadvantages The water is braek- 
ish, and owing to the saline nature of the soil vegetables are 
scarce , and scurvy of a roost intractable form which yields only, 
apparently,, to change o£ air, is the very natural oonsequencei 
A^ong the natives this disorder is always nfe, and must be 
vigilantly guarded against by the Surgeon Of what value the 
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*‘l^e»e modes of ’flftimgnQgr 

'•%tfS!ib#ity ^ evidenced stfttiBtfee^ ahhengk tittel^ le n Aer- 
^'tiim restricted ei^tent^ of course go very little wny lU elioiifh% 
^ %r jcauscB upon *\^hich tiieir comparative bcailthinesB de|>6nde. 
true tliat tvhen the death rate is found to haVe an uuwstm* 


^ Ibw ' range, the climate, eituation and accommodation of the 
^'ination cannot be radically bad , but the converse of this by' no 
^td^ans m variably occurs. Badly constructed or ilLplaoed bar- 
^Tlicks may be for } cars the cause of a high rate of mortality 
stations which are m themselves naturally healthy 01 
*this, we have many instances especially at Secunderabad, 
^Umballa and Subathoo And it would evidently be os 
^Irrational to judge of the salubrity of the proverbially healthy 
^stations of Cuddalore in Madras, and Buxar in Bengal, by 
^the high rate of mortality among the bioken down andgener- 
“•^lly intemperate pensioners located there, as it would be to set 
^ down Torquay and Ventnor as pestilential, on the e\adence of 
^hke data Again, if Fort William, Dum-Dum and Chmsurah 
•were the healthiest sites m India, which they can never become, 

• hnd were provided with barrack accommodation second to none in 
•the world, — which is neaily the case at present, the returns ot 
^'their hospitals can never exhibit a low death rate, so long as they 

• are garrisoned by law recruits, (many of whom are immature 
'*lads) and regiments recently ai rived in the country, exposed 

• to all the destructive effects of unrestrained and reckless de- 


* bauchery m the Bazars ” 

The sanitary reformer, who a(h ocates the necessity of bous- 
Jn|g all our troops at high stations, is met at the outset by van- 
oS difficulties Tlie transport of our tixiops even by the most 
rapid forced marches, which generally bring sickness in their 
^in, IS BO slow that it would be folly to gariison all the*' islands 
of the plains” before the principal lull stations are connected by 
^ a railroad So long as we rule India by the sword our forces 
must act as sentinels and a vigilant police It is their duty to 
guani the Bank, the Mint and the Treasury, and to aid by meir 
iminediate presence the progiess of commerce and rapid advance 
of cSvxhzation. The cities of most importance are situated in 
1^0 udaiQS, upon the largest riveis, aifd those stations are invan- 
the most unhealthy " All therefore,” says Dr Che vers, 
iho mobt humane and enlightened Government can do un 
^d©r these circumstances, is to select upon every frontier and ncaV 
^ oity, the best available situation^ bad as it may be, at an^ 
^c<»t ‘"whatever, free from every removeable source of unheaftht- 
the same time allowing their troops a tertip6rary dojoutn 
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*«4 dboldtt iuitetey m th«ir %mn^ tmd m thB 
* State, and ^ numt^r of the mTodable fetee iHIl tiihtte 
^ betiig placed m the pontKn of a reterve.” 

Xn Bumj^ver utee theie le $ ohmoe^ while in othean dieiaia 
dieal anthonties and Government have merely to s^eot a 
which la bad at the beat The nvers of In^ are oonetcati^ 
changing not only their tides bat their coarse The OangCi 
bean down from the hills silt in great abundance, and tfa^ |»o<^ 
motes change. M%jor Colebrook plainly proves that thm nter 
u oontmuaQy seeking some new levels ; owing to the alluvial 
deposits the river banks are often higher than the surrounding 
country, and the lower ground is consequently marshy, so that 
the station possesses an insular position, as at Hooghlv, Dini^ 
pore, Berhampore, Calcutta aud other places. Lana formed 
of newly deposited alluvium is obviously unfit to form the site 
of military cantonments, while the shallow river which swells 
dnnng the rams and is nearly dned up during the summer, is 
exceedingly malarious Berhampore was one of the most nn« 
healthy of the river stations of Bengal The barracks are bmlt 
on an extensive scale, and cost the £tate for the first twenty* 
seven years of their existence no less a sum than sixteen mu- 
lions, eiffht hundred and ninety-one thousand, two hundred and 
BIX pounds sterling Mr Martin’s tables show that the avenge 
annual mortality m the European force, which averaged 463 m 
strength between the years 178b and 1810, was at the rate of 90*69 
per 1000, while some twenty years after, when the force was 
nearly trebled, the mortality rate was 68 80 For thirteen 
years however the rate was 106^ per thousand, and the p)ace 
was abandoned in 1826 as a station for European troops. 
The cause of the malaria was doubtless occasioned by the 
overflowing of the nver during the rains, the exhalations emitted 
from the ground m the process of drying, the presence 
tanks in the neighbourhood of barracks which were used as 
common sewers, the unhealthiness of the densely populated 
Bazar, and the defective nature of the drainage. When the 
tanks were not full they were most unwholesome, although the 
drainage was only then complete , when full the drams were 
unable todischaige their contents and mundation was the very na- 
toral result. Bernampore is again occupied by European troops , 
the barracks are improved and are gradually becoming vaott 
healthy Delhi has always been the hotbed of pestilence^ and 
thu IS attributed to the canal which empties itself into ibe 
Jomna. Dr Balfour considers Delhi to have been by far the 
most unhealthy cantonment in the N W Provinces , — as in As 
best years* the sick of a bative regiment used to be from 950 
300, and m the year 1864 somewhere above 600 men 

Bbobmbib, IS59 t y 
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wer« m hospital, not moludmg tliase who woro auik si 
tiie hills oir at iheir homes. As at Juuauder , the water m the 
eantomnent wells is brackish and promotes Dianhcaa. Foyer 
of an intennittent kind is prevalent and yields onlf to ^tumae 
and ohinge of air 

Passing in review the most healthy stations in Bengal, some 
^ whidi are not free from the scourge of cholera, we find 
that the following sixteen stations are more or leas healthy, vis. 
Bawid Pindee, Aobotabad, Sealkote, Jullunder, Umballa(sabjeot 
to cholera outbreaks) Kussowlie, Sabathoo, Dogshai, Simla, 
Meerut, Agra, Benaics, Hazareebaugb, Buxar, Dorundah 
and Nynee Td To these must be added the hiU samtana, 
Morree, Chumba, Dharumsala, Landoar and Mussoorie 

Calcutta lacks a sanitarium Mr Martin recommended 
many years apo Point Negrais, while Dr Chevers pomta to the 
Maunbhoom bills as a heal^y spot to which convalescents might 
be readily conveyed by railroad The Me^haseoni range be- 
hind Balasore h^ been recommended, and is easily accessible. 
The high table land of Moulmem can be speedily reached, 
and seems to combine oll.the requisites of a sanitarium on a large 
scale. Pansnath, some 50 miles beyond Eaneegunge, on the 
Grand Trunk Bead, is about to be cleared Its temperature is 
10° lower than that of Calcutta, but its steep sides ^ord bttle 
space for building, and it can never be more than an agreeable re- 
treat for the residents of the metropobs When, 18 months 
hence, the Railway has been opened to Bajiuahal, Daigeebng 
will be more easily reached than now 

In the Presidency of Madras there are two veiy healthy 
stations, St. Thomas’ Mouni:, and Bangalore, while tfackatalla 
and other stations m the Keilgherries will be available when 
the railway is extended to the foot of the hills 

Bombay possesses these thoroughly healthy stations, Poo- 
sah, Sholapore, and Belgaum, with Mahableshwar, Qhizree, 
Poorundhur, and Mount Aboo in Baj poo tana. 

Thus throughout British India there are numerous stations 
which hare the double advantage of being healthy, while the 
troops located there would be always available for service. 
That we must find other stations like them is veiy evident, 
or we shall be unable to maintam a largo European force in 
the country England constantly ^^thuned of men, in re- 
IsnutiDg for her j^eat Indian Army, will be unequal ton 
jbbsk not only cosUy, but beyond her strength. Our resouroes 
exhausted in the endeavour to maintain a force of from sixty to 
eighty thousand men, the minimum with which it is calculated 
we can expect to retom our hold on*lndiAf we shaH be simply 
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compelled to plaoe reiiaaoe again on ihie fidtIiMnesi hi 
army. 

Ino qnoBtion of European colomaation is intunately ccttP 
neotod with the condition of the soldier serrtng in fyb 
oountc^ It has been proposed to form military setllemetiitf 
u which the wife and cnildbren should liTe» and to which 
the soldier should retire as a colonist on the expiration df 
his term of service This plan can only be regarded as* 
a great experiment which is likely to terminate in fimlare. Wh 
have no evidence to show that a healthy and vigorous mmded 
European stock can be propagated and maintained^ or that the 
third generation of pure European descent exis^ in India. 

'' The Boidiers/’ says Mr Jeffreys, ** have no descendants of un^ 

* mixed blood Of the half million of soldiers who have gone out 
^ nf India, where are all their legitimate descendants of pure 

* English blood, who, by this time, would have multiplied into a 
^ numerous population if born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon, 

* reciprocating mdustnal advantages with the mother country of 

* their parents , how much more secure and durable than the 

* military tenure of India can ever yield ? Let myriads of feeble 

* voices £com httle gmves, ecsttered throughout hef and plstns, 

* supply the melancholy answer — here ” Dr Che vers, although 
opposed to the plan of the military seli-supporting colony ou 
medical grounds, would undoubtedly advocate the scheme pro- 
jected by the Bishop of Calcutta, of founding good schools for 
the children of a European and mixed race m the Hills. He ob« 
serves , — “ Our soldiera* children should be sent to the Hills at 

* on early age This would undoubtedly be the saving of a multi- 

* tude of these now almost desperately precarious hves. How 

* far the lives thus saved would, hereafter, become valuable to 
c themselves and to the State — la a question which, at present, 

* as littfe concerns us as the after fortunes of men, chn^ing to a 
' wreck, concern those whose single thought is to struu every 

* nerve to rescue them ” 

It would be well if the fair climate of a good station, and 
roomy barracks sufficed in themselves to ensure the health 
and life of the European soldier in India, but such, alas, 
IS not the case, and many of our barracks are moreover most 
imperfect Colonel Tulloch informed Mr Martin ** that be- 

* tween 1815 and 1855 there died of Eurowan soldiers belcmg- 
*ing to Her Majesty’s and the East India Company’s samr 

* m India very nearly 100,000 men, the greater portion of w lmo 

* lives might have been saved had better locahties been sAb6l- 

* ed for military occupation m that country ” *• Troops,” mil 
the Duke \)( Wellington, ‘‘can be kept healthy in camp by 
‘ cleanliness, shifting the ground occasionally but notoing 
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mtk keep ee if their berraokt ue omholetQiBe.*’ TUb 
u the lugh testimoBT borne to the yelue of ecienoe 

iti deve when nortali^ m the ermj end civil cle e e e e wee seU 
dem hud at the door of overcrowding and a lack of ventdadoa. 

We mnat build barracks or lose Sind,” was what Sir Charles 
Napier (whose barracks in the Funjaub should act as model# 
Icy every other barrack built in India) reiterated perpetiuJlyf 
and when the military buildings were commenced, their progress 
was so alow that he confessed that the Engmeer’s department 
lauly wore him out His description of sundry barracks 
which he visited m 1849 is a melancholy one Talking of the 
barracks at Subathoo he says, ** in rooms badly ventilated thej 
put one hundred and forty-two men 1” The principle of the 
Mibtary Board is that of the Black Hole of Caloutta , only 
ninety-fonr men should have been in those barracks at the 
most, while at Kuseowhe, he remarks ** the barracks are infa- 
*moiis. Calculated for five hundred men the Military Board, 
*that curse of India, has put 1300 into them I Numbers have 
' perished killed in that way by that Board ” The barracks at 
2>ugabai get a somewhat better character, but the Militaiy 
Bo^ IS again accused of jamming more men into them than 
there ought to be Each man should have a thousand 

* cubic feet of air , short of that sickness and death result, 

* as sure as night foUows day 

We cannot regret that many of the cantonments m the Ben- 
gal Presidency have been swept away during the late Bebelli- 
on, planted as they were (cut off by mud walls and shady trees 
from every current of pure air) in the most pestiferous locali- 
ties where, owing to the faultiness of internal arran gem ents, 
ca<di barrack created its own envenomed morass.” Was not 
the utter indifference to the temble mortality of the European 
soldier in India a proof of the narrow-mindedness of the East 
India Company, a part of that traditional policy by which the 
GkivCmment of this great country has been so long adminis- 
tered ? Avarice, with a view to economy, prompted the erec- 
tion of ill-ventilated barracks, which entailed a fearful mor- 
tality thoronghly defeating the object held in view How do 
we manage uungs in the present day ? Let our readers visit 
the Oeneral Hospital at Calcutta and imagine what most be 
the destructive effects of a plan by which the airy ward has 
been lately cut up into numberless small cells now roofed m 
£(» the purpose of completely obstructiDg the ventilatioii. We 
shidl thra be spared the task of relying at length to 
the question, and of provmg that the Oovemment wm ap- 

*LUf ofSir C N>|»ier, yoL lY p 190 
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pm to coitttder m propir iyttem of Tmiti1ofa<m .Bot? 
ooidj« bat of no Tilne whatOTer to hanmn life. 

In eonodenng the way m irlitoh we may beet preaervo tbtt 
health of the British Amy in India, we are naturally led tn 
enquire what effeot the clothing of the soldier has either for 
or eyiL Of late years a great improvement has been made 
in the soldier's dress, ne renet to say that there aro still some 
Commanding Officers who snow no consideration whatever f<» 
the health and comfort of their men Daring the hot season 
they condemn their regiments to parade at an early hour in the 
afternoon in a stiff stock, the use of which is supposed to be 
abandoned in India, and in a tightly buttoned up red cloth tunic 
in an Indian sun, and to go through drills tedious and severq. 
Such mischievous deeds which knock up men and officers with 
heat, apoplexy and fever, must come sooner or later to the 
knowledge of the Commander-in- Chief, and call forth a remedy 
The shako, which induces headache even in England, is sup- 
planted by a turban covered, wicker-work, ventilated helmed 
which IS a decided improvement upon the old head dress but 
still far too hepvy May we not ask why the men of H M ’s 67th 
Begunent were not provided with the helmet until six montha 
after the arrival of the regiment m India ? Mr Jeffire^s, who 
IS a Surgeon of Indian experience, and whose inventions are 
generally as ingenious as they are eocentnc, terms the new 
cloth-covered helmets ^sun-traps,’ and pro^ses a shming helmet 
which will reflect the rays of the sun In a hand to hand en- 
counter the enemy might be judiciously dazzled by the helmet 
of hia antagonist, as the thief by the light thrown forth from the 
bull’s eye lantern of Policeman X This is a capital idea, and 
although it does not seem to have suggested itself to the fertile 
mind of Mr J effreys, we think it worthy of consideration ! 
The Drab, or Khakee, suit may be one uusuited to the climate 
as a good conductor of heat, but it is the beat dress which has 
been ^ven to our troops in India, and we must rest contented 
with the garment until we can invent a more perfect one Mr 
Jefireys proposes a refracting dress m the shape of a gorge- 
ous suit of fancy armour, which might induce Mr Nathan 
and other celebrated theatrical dealers to turn contractors for 
Army clothing However scientific this contnvance may be, and 
admirable in eyes of the Quarterly Beviewer,* it is simply ab- 
surd. The heat reflected from one soldier would inevitably roast 
the bands and faces of the nmk and flle around him The officer 
would be afraid to Iqok at his men When attired on a sonny day m 
this dasifling sut, or would reap in weak eyes the reward <ffbistav-^ r 
menty. A perfectly sun pihof dress is as unobtainable as peipet- 
• Bc« Quart^rfy Bwvtete, Januaiy 1S5S, p, 170 
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tUil motion or the phiLoaopher’e stone* Woollen clothes we think 
preferable to those manunu^tured of cotton^ unbleached hneUi or 
anj other material in a tropical climate It is requisite that 
they should be of sufficient thickness to act as a defence against 
the son by day and damp chiU;^ dews by night. As regards 
ooloor the Drab suit^ when new, is well suited to the marksman, 
for the soldier who wears it is, at the distance of three hundred 
yards, tiardly distinguishable from the surrounding soil A/ter 
the dress has been washed a few times it becomes almost white, 
and IS then nearly as conspicuous as the staring red cloth shell 
jacket or tunic. Every soldier is provided with two flannel belts, 
but none can be compelled to wear them except when going on 
duty A few cut them up and convert them into waistcoats, for- 
getting that they are not intended to cover the chest but liie ab- 
domen and to counteract the effects of the sun which, striking 
on the nerves, is apt to bring on dysentery and cholera, as well as 
cold which often opens the door to rheumatism and varions other 
complaints. We beheve that a great improvement might be made 
in the boot, which is so clumsy and heavy that it must blister the 
foot^ and impede the progress of our troops upon the line of 
march At present the Indian kit consists oi bed and bedding, 
two chaco covers, two forage cap covers, one haversack, and 
one soda water bottle covered with leather, paid for by the 
Government of India , two Khakee trousers, two white shirts, 
three flannel waistcoats, two paira worsted socks, one pair braces, 
two pairs boots, (English) one hair brush, and straps for carry- 
ing great-coat, costing together about thirty rupees for which 
the soldier pays All these things are adapted to the cli- 


mate 

Idleness is the great bane of the army in India, and the sol- 
dier in the ranks looks forward to service in this tropical re- 
gion with great delight In England he is aocustomed to 
live, 'When not lounging in the low public house among his 
female admirers, m an atmosphere of p pe clay When drill is 
over he is not compelled to loll all day about verandahs and 
stare vacantly over the railings , for there is plenty to do if he 
IB desirous oi obtaining employment If quartered m camp he 
will steal away with ms comrades during harvest time, ens^e 
his services to a farmer to work by the piece, doff his coat and out 
down the com with an activity which is rarely displayed by the 
steady labourer If gifted with a good voice and quartered at, 
some town station, he may appear at night on the boards of 
the singly saloon^ in the diaraoter of ' Sam KalL’^ Billy Bar- 
low,* the * Xtalian Image Seller * or the ' London Cadger,* and vary 
the entertaiiunent by dancing a Sailor’^ Hornpipe, or by indulgmg 
in a bit of ventriloquism. In India the soldier may be said to 
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be hte own maater and a gentleman An hoar aftei^ he has enW- 
ed for the first time some capacious barrack room, he maj be 
found lolling upon a cot, attended by a crowd of little imps 
whom he lus enlisted in his service for merely nominal wa- 
ges. One young imp is probably polishing his boot 8 > ano- 
ther may be tempting him with cheroots manufactured froxb 
odds and ends in the Bazar, and a third may be bearing him a 
light, half absorbed perhaps in meditation on the best mode of 
relieving^him of a medal which is hanging npon the breast of his 
tumo. xho soldier's day in summer commences at gun fire, 
and when the sun rises, if he is not on duty, his work is over 
and he has nothing to do but eat the unripe Bazar frait, drink 
bad liquor, and sleep until the sun down, rendermg his frame 
thereby more liable to fe\er With the intense heat comes 
excessive thirst, and if he has acquired intemperate habits from 
having served five years or so in the West Indies where men 
dnnk from morning to night, or the Australian Colomes where 
there are many drinkers, he will take with the greatest ease (in- 
credible OB It may appear) his bottle of spirits a day in addition 
to the large allowance of Commissariat malt liquor ( three quarts 
per diem) which he obtains during certain hours at the Canteen. 
Nothing can be more injurious than this excessive indulgence 
in stimulants. The ration of bread and meat is in some stations m 
England of indifferent quality, while the quantity allowed is 
only one pound of tho former and three quarters ot a pound of 
the latter Abroad the soldier receives one pound of meat with 
an equal quantity of bread, while in India there is an excepUonfd 
ration consisting of one pound of vegetables and an allowance of 
rice, tea and sugar A large amount of mtrogenous and carbomfer- 
ouB food 18 apt to produce disease in warm climates, and therefore 
a good supply of vegetable food is absolutely requisite, while the 
cmtivation of the J^tchen garden at the llill station will afford 
the soldier some healthy, amusing and very useful occupation 
The soldier in India is well fed and well paid, but in times of 
peace he has nothing to do, and owing to the terrible beat he 
can do nothing He now loses his appetite, smokes and 
drmks immoderately, and as a natural result goes down m re- 
mittent fever, when he is generally dosed by medical men with 
oceans of quinine which ^*they pitch in,'’ says Sir Charles 
Napier, at full and new moon ** What preventive measure 
must we taka in order to reduce these evils ? The question 
18 most important, and it will be our endeavour to attempt to 
*find an answer, by showmg what has be^ done of late years 
to promote the moral and mtellectual welfare of the soldier 
To the Bbv Cams Wilson, who has always taken a ^reat 
interest m the welfare of the soldier, the credit is due of on^pnat* 
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intf 9 in the densely popelnted gemeon town of Portemouth, « 
Soldier^B InstLlnte on the pun of that famous Institution 
founded by Dr Birbeok, Lord Brougham and other philaa- 
thropstSy for the meohanio^ but offering likewise* to suit the 
tastes of the soldier* many of the advantages which are afforded 
by the modem club house Mr Cams Wilson observed the 
excessive dislike which the soldier entertains towards the cheer- 
less barrack room which is so unlike the pubBo house with its 
o^mifortahle settle and stttrMtive red curt&ia^ surd the imposss- 
bihty of robbing him by any persuasive methods of his walk 
down town There is not a large English seaport which may 
not unhappily be termed * a sink of iniquity*’ and m the very 
worst locality of Portsmouth* among narrow dingy streets 
of public houses and dens of every description* he opened* (as 
far as we remember, some fifteen years ago) a Soldier’s Insti- 
tute. This Institution contains a room in which lectures 
on popular subjects are frequently delivered bv officers of 
the united services, and other gentlemen who have greater 
fociiities for indulging in scientific pursuits, a news room contain- 
ing globes and maps, with a large library of well selected volumes* 
class, and smoking rooms A Bible class la held once a week 
which IS voluntarily frequented on an average by seventy soldiers* 
Those who wish have an opportunity of tSsmg the temperance 
pledge, which we know haa prolonged for many years the lives 
of those who, returning m many instances to former bad habits* 
have died at last the victims of intemperance. About ten 
thousand soldiers have subscribed to this Institution since its 
formation, but as the subscription la very low it covers but a 
small part of the expense of znaintaining such a large establish- 
ment Over and above the men’s subscription, £120 is annually 
required* and this is supplied by the subscriptions and donations of 
Mr. Cams Wilson and hw friends* It la greatly to he regretted 
that an Institute like this* calculated as it is to benefit so great- 
ly the troops stationed at Portsmouth irrespective of the re- 
giment to which they belong, cannot be made self-supporting* 
while the Government is unable to aid it by any grant of 
public money because it is not within barrack walls 

During the war m the Crimea the large depdta of H Ms’ let 
Boyals* 3rd Buffs* 7 th Kcyal Fusiliers, 23d Welsh Fusiliers* 46th 
and 88th Begunents, were stationed at Winchester The Bov 
Dr Sirr, at that penod Chaplain of the Gamson, was pained by 
the reckless conduct of the soldiers under his oluuqge. Men, 
from all parts of Snglaiid* the dregs of Mili^ regiments* and 
scum of the back alleys of Lon^n and omer cities, were 
brought m to supply the constant demand in Ihe Crimea * 
men who seemdd bom to receive pomshment* to be dis* 
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a» unfit ibr miHttty terms, or t# 4if 
j^tttiL To oMti an tftthustrrs t Reading Boom Btenied ito 
tmiy way to oenefit the recruit who^ was ^esirotis of esoapintf 
jVoin contamination, and to give the idle and dissolute tfaS 
opportunity of employing usefully their leisnre hours and 
coming useful memoers of society Until a suitable room could 
be procured, the Garrison Chapel School was opened nighdy, 
f^umished withlSooks, journals, pens^ letter paper, and games 
of every descnption, including towers,” ‘‘ chess,” " draughts/* 
" dominoes,” German Tactics and” Bagatelle ” This Reading 
Room or Caf6 os it was generally termed, was started at a cost m 
about fifteen pounds, under the management of a Committee 
composed chiefly of officers, into which the eivti element 
however was very wisely introduced, and this materially helped 
the undertaking As m the Soldier's Institute at Portsmouth, 
lectures were occasionally delivered, and proved extremely 
popufar. Colonel Norcote of the Rifle Brigade and Commandant 
of the Battalion ranking himself among the lecturers. We 
regret that the public do not generally take an interest m work 
like this, and the expense and labour of carrying out such a scheme 
for ameliorating the condition of the soldier falls more often 
upon officers and Chaplains, who are not usually burdened with 
worldly goods, than upon the shoulders of the Government. 
We do not say that all hold back from helping forward the 
good work, for private letters are lying before us, which in- 
contestably prove that there are persons holding the highest 
and most influential positions in England, and in no way con- 
nected with the army, who regard the Soldier’s Institute or 
Reading Room aa the most successful plan for benefitting the 
soldier, and one which they are ever ready to help forward 
with money and good wishes. 

In June 1857 a Reading Room, separated only by a passage 
from the Gam son Library, was opened m the barracks at Co» 
The city is of course a large aud important one, the military 
establishment is considerable,, and the barracks are situated m 
the very worst locality Aa Major General Mansell was about 
to resign Command of the Division, he was unwilling to give his 
sanction at the last moment to any experiment of which he did 
^ot know that his successor would approve , there was therefete 
some delay in opening the room which Colonel Le Froz, the in- 
spector General of Military Schools, had previously inspected, 
and thought, in spite of its being capable of holding little more 
■^an for^ men^ most suitable for the Reading BcKun Ma^r 
General Eden, on assumiug Command, declined sanctioning what 
he'>con8idei^d a startling modern innovation, until he hadtclear-* 
Vf ascertained tiiat Government was interested la and imM 
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tbe motemtont In the meantune the room wa^ opened hy 
an officer who supplied it for bix weeks with magazines and 
newspapers^ and collected some fifteen pounds to defray an- 
lookra for expenses. The Government^ on a requisition of es- 
timated expenses being forwarded the Barrack Master to 
thte War Offi ce, and on the recommendation of Colonel Le Froz^ 
gave a grant i^m a small sum of money placed at the disposal 
of Lord Fanmure who was then War Mmisftx, and with this 
money tbe room was furnished, the tables being oovered with 
green baize, the windows with blinds, and tbe floor with oocoanut 
matting The Government undertook moreover to supply the gas- 
lights at night, and the fires dunng the winter season in a 
few weeks’ time the now Beading Boom, which Was open from 
an early hour in the morning until Tattoo, boasted of forty 
readers, we do not say members because the admission was 
free It was not intended however that any should avail tbem- 
selvea of the advantages offered by this Beading Boom who 
did not subscribe to the adjoining Garrison Library 

We cannot agree with a writer in the Quarterly Revietoinihink^ 
ing that Begimental and Garrison Libraries are a failure, because 
the majority of books in these collections are not those which the 
recmit from the agricultural districts would select Brought 
up among the labourers and farmers of Hampshire who re- 
joice in farms of peat, limestone, clay and more often chalk, run- 
ning over thousands of acres of wild breezy downs on those 
hills which rise in and stretch away through Sussex, our readers 
will perhaps give us credit for knowing something about the 
matter The peasant seldom enlists who is worth his salt as 
a labourer, and if he does tlie wealthy farmer is always ready 
to advance the money with which he may purchase his dis- 
charge The quondam recruit is often found paying off the 
debt which ho has incurred, by toiling wageslesa upon some 
farm Not one m ten of the agricultural dosses can read a 
book, and few who can will open one, proud as they may be of 
their distinguished literary attainments Few labourers’ children 
remain at village school beyond the age of seven, when they 
must aid in supporting themselves by keeping pigs, driving the 
team of cart horses, and making themselves otherwise handy 
in the field The boy who reads perfectly at seven years of age* 
usually forgets the art of reading oefore he is the man of thirty. 
We know a lad who frequented a village Beading Boom, 
with which the night school for adults was combined, and 
after watching him for a fortnight poring nightly over his 
volume, which happened to be J^bpison Crusoe, we ques- 
tioned bun as to what he had read He had just concluded 
the Table of Conients We could hardly refrain from laughing at 
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his diliffenoe, worthj of a better oaiiae^ in wadmg for a 
with a charmuig nov^ m his hand, through such unoommonlj^rj 
and perfectly useless reading In proportion as you travel north- 
wards the lower orders become more intelligent, and while appro- 
ciating Bcientifio works in the manufactunng distnctsofthe^North, 
and philosophical works beyond the border, those m the Sonthem 
countnes of England seldom read, and if they do, are quite con- 
tented with their provincial paper, and a novel A very large 
proportion of our recruits are men from our populous citieB, 
who are sharp as a needle, however wanting as regards their 
educational attainments. 

Excepting the books which form the Garrison Library at Cal- 
cutta, which are wonderfully antiquated and must be dry and 
uniei^able in the eyes of the soldier, there are few libraries 
not prised by our troops It is not a matter for argument , the 
truth of our remark may be tested m the simplest manner possible. 
Fay the military librarian, some not very awful looking Corpond 
or Sergeant, a visit, and ask how many volumes are out You will 
notice the name of an oiHcer perhaps who has boi rowed some 
half dozen bopks, for which he will subscribe no very terrible sum, 
amounting in the course of the year to one day’s pay Observe 
what class of literature is most in vogue, and then you can form 
in your own mind some idea as to the tastes and character of the 
men in the regiment, or battalion Are they studious readers, 
or literary butterflies who read a book as they would smoke 
a pipe ? Or do they read little, in order that they may think the 
more ? Which is the popular book ^ The favonte book of 
every age,” says the elder Disraeli, “ is a certain picture of the peo- 
ple ” Life after all is the best book, and it is well to remember that 
“ it matters very little what you say or what you do, but it 
does matter a great deal what you are ” Perhaps too you will 
come to the same conclusion that we have arrived at,— that 
there must be some intrinsic merit in the old standard novels 
when th^ are still in such request, and that as the works of 
Captain !M!ayne Keid, James, Bulwer Lyttonand Charles Dickens 
are so popular, they must be first rate writers, who are not at a 
less to know what we shall read and welcome There are few 
standard historical works in Regimental Libraries, for the sol- 
» dier, unless a Scotchman, usually prefers a lighter class of litera- 
ture But all readers are not alike, and the saying of Sir 
Charles Napier is true our Regimental Schools and Libra- 
* ries have raised and do daily increase a host of very clever, 
' well r^id, private soldiers with powerful mmds.” ^me 
soldiers happily read to some purpose There are two Bwl- 
uig Rooms at the Cifirragh Camp which are open to long 
as sixty men subscribe to them, there are Soldiers’ Inttitotes 
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mt Dublin, Wbolwicb and Jeney, while one has been sUrtad 
lately in Westminster, there are Begimental Beading Rooms 
at Aldershot, indeed haidly a military station can be found m the 
United Kingdom which does not offer to the recruit, literary 
advantages combined with harmless amusement, which tiie old 
Bokher never possessed 

H M *8 99th Begiment quartered at Fort William 
jioBBessea a good Begimental Beading Boom, *whioh is sup- 
plied with note mper, ink, journals and games, and is oonw 
hined with the ^gimental Library A young native opens 
nightly his refreshment stall without, for the sale of coffee and 
other articles The Bubscriptions to the room amount on 
an average to Be* 50 a month, and it le self-supporting The 
Managing Committee is composed of a Corporal who is the 
libranag, a Private, and a Commissioned Officer who acts as 
Treasurer The accounts are kept as regularly as those of 
the soldier, and audited at the commencement of the month At 
Poonah, we learn from the Friend of India, theBev Mr Cell has 
succeeded m making a Soldiers’ Institute work well Both in 
Fort William, Calcutta, — and at Poonah, the plaa is earned out 
in precisely the same way, but wq are not aware that the Roman 
Catholic soldier is excluded by the prohibition of the Pnest 
from the benefits of the Bcadmg Boom at the former station, 
as he appears to be at the latter Fortunately all do not possess 
like contracted notions, and there are some Boman Catholic 
Clmplains who arc men of progress and ready to advance every 
scheme for the benefit of the soldier, whatever may be the per- 
suasion to which he may happen to belong Why should not 
every station in India possess a Beading Boom as wel as a 
Library ? 

Indoor amusements in India, good Beading Booms and Libra- 
Ties, are means by which the health of the soldier may be pre- 
served While, owing to the beat and the vis inertus which 
attends it, the body iS more or less inactive throughout the 
day, and muscular action is impossible, it la of the utmost im- 
portance that the mmd should be employed To do anything 
if it 18 only to make a model, to sketch however roughly the 
various articles m the barrack-room and the barracks, paddy 
fields, trees, tanks and chapels, to weigh arms and accoutre-^ 
meats with the view of testing the correctness of their 
weight as registered in the ‘ Squad* book, to invent a new 
knapsack combining lightness with simplicity, cheapness, dur- 
ability and comfort m wear, and then to pen imaginary 
letters about the invention in everj- style but that dictated 
by the * Polite Letter Writer are ways in which the Pnvnte 
might pass not altogether unprofitably the hottest hours of 
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tha m a maimer far preferable at all eTente to that ef 
chafing or reokleaaly drinking himself to death 

It 16 impossible to take up a * Squad’ book without being stradc 
by the number and variety of trades followed by men previous to 
their enlistment* We have got bncklayers, labourers, sailors, bas'^ 
ket-makers, joiners, glass-makers, fiax^dressers, weavers, baJbers, 
butchers, gardeners and pamters, who never handle a trowel, hoe 
a turnip n^eld, » construct even the model of a boat, make a 
basket or a wheel-barrow, or blow an ornament in gl^s, dress 
fiax, weave, bake, kill, garden or paint, from the hour 
that they enter the army Nearly every thing for the future 
is to be done for them, and they are to be saved as far 
as possible from the least exeition Contractors follow our 
Forces from England to India, and our Soldiers who might 
be profitably engined by the Government to work at the vari- 
ous trades which they have followed at home, either for’tho be- 
nefit of the service, or their comrades, or both together, are giv- 
en next to nothing to do (leaving out of the question monoton- 
ous parados and drills) and depiived frequently of the means 
of taking manual or real intellectual exercise, are permitted to 
become the most helpless men alive The consequence is 
this, that our Soldiers are Be\er thoroughly trained for the 
hardships of the campaign, when they are entirely dependant 
on the mercy of others, and must Jack in the field in the ab- 
sence of butcher, baker, Commissariat and Engineer Depart- 
ments, the commonest necessaries of life We can say with 
truth, after the experience which we gamed in the Crimea, that 
in this icspect at least they manage things far more cleverly in 
tlie French Army Pride our&elves as we may on a defective mi- 
litary system, no one can deny that we are generally beaten at 
the commencement of all our wais not by the enemy, but by the 
teinble disasters of mismanagement and blunders, for which with 
divided mihtary departments nobody can be held responsible* 
Every military man knows that our present contract system is 
a failure, and that we are indebted to it for bad barracks, bad 
food, and bod clothing, but the country is wedded to it in spite 
of the inducement which it offers to fraud, and the senous ex- 
pense which it imposes upon the nation 

• Dr Martin’s work on the lufiuence of Tiopical Climates 
18 invaluable, and the first one hundied and thirty pages ought 
to be read attentively by every Anglo-Indian whether a member 
of the Medical profession or not. The two most important 
chapters are those entitled General Observations” and “ the 
Prevention of Disease ” They abound with salutary precau- 
tions whiob Europeans oh their first arrival in India btq of- 
ten too apt to despise, placing too great reliance on their pluEacy 
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and strength of constitution. Talking of drinks Dr MarUn 
says — “ In persons who have been for some tune in the climate* 

* and whose digestive organs are enfeebled, some weak wine and 

* water may not be objectionable , but such indulgence is by no 
' means necessary in the young and vigorous, and it should be 

* reserved for ultenor residence and more advanced periods of 
' life. 1 may here mention that, during the first Burmese war, 

* while serving as Surgeon to the Grovernor General’s Body<- 

* Guard of Cavalry, 1 found warm tea, after the most severe 

* marches m the sun, by far the most refreshing beverage Ob- 
aervation and personal feeling,” he further remarks, have taught 

* that m hot climates, perhaps during hot weather in all climates, 

* an hour’s cool repose beiore dinner is highly salutary , and it on 

* commencing our repast, we find we cannot eat without drink- 

* ifi^, we may be asbured that it is Nature’s caveat to beware of 
eating at all ” This will be deemed hard doctrine by some, and 
visionary, by others , but it is neither the one nor the other, and 
those who neglect or despise it may feel the bad consequences 
when it IS too late to repair the error It is often indeed ditii- 
cult to moderate one’s appetites in the tropics, but those who wish 
to avoid ill*health and the influence of climate, must be ** tem- 
perate in all things ” Dr Martin’s remarks on Military Hygiene 
are as true as they are cutting The military medical officer nearly 
always labours under a disadvantage, and many a regimental 
Surgeon can hardly be said to be on speaking terms with his 
commanding officer If he suggests any plan to preserve the 
health of the soldier ho is too often assailed with an oath, or 
requested to keep his medical opinions to himself until they 
are called for by the Military authorities, and who they are 
it IS a difficult matter to decide Temperance and coolness, a 
flannel or, perhaps still better, a cotton dress, a flannel waistband 
worn next the skin, an adherence to plain rather than made 
up dishes, and vegetable food, making tiffin” it possible the 
principal meal, a limited indulgence in fruit bathing and exer 
cise, early hours, and participation in the refined pleasures 
of good society and the choicest literature, are the excellent 
special rules laid down by Dr Johnson and by Dr Martin, 
to be ever kept in view by the European who is desirous of 
preserving hia health in the sultry climate of India. 

As regards more particularly the soldier. Dr Henuea re- 
marks that the true preventives of disease are shelter from the 
heat of the day, and from the dews and cold of night, avoidiiig the 
neighbourho^ of marshes, and other unhealthy spots in military 
exercises, mounting guards at such an hour that the least possi- 
ble number of fatigue parties may be fjmploy ed in conveying d^n- 
neri, &c., timing duties m such a way that the men may 
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8dio^ tiieir natural ale^p^ regulatinj^ the^mesaes so that the 
eotdier shall always have a due proportion of vegetables, and* 
especially comfortable breakfast before ^oingon morning duties, 
furnishing every man with flannel waistcoats, or cotton shirts, 
enfbtcing personal cleanliness by frequent bathing, and by daily 
washmg the feet, &c j but, a^ve ^1, regulaiiog the Canteen, 
BO that access can be had to liqour only in the evening, and 
then taking every precaution that the bad spirits and soar 
wine of the country be rigidly withheld We may refine as 
much as we choose, and we may modify our plans according 
to circumstances with critical precision, but these are the bases 
on which health is founded, so far as the soldier is indm* 
dually concerned Circumstances are now somewhat altered. 
The native cook takes the place of the fatigue party There 
are many weekly guards furnished by a detachment, and the 
soldiers for duty are invariably marched off either at sunrise 
or sunset. The Canteen is open at certain hours by da^ as 
well as by night, and if it was not, recourse would certainly 
be had to the dileterioua liquor of the Bazar, which, in the 
case of young soldiers, generally produces great excitement 
of the nervous system amounting to maniacal fury " Though 
delirium tremensy^ says Dr Martin refernng to the navy, 
** 18 found to result from excessive debauches in harbour, 

* disease is neither of such frequent occurrence, nor so 

* fatal in its results by many degrees as m the army, and 
^ especially amongst soldiers who are paid daily , for with these 

* last, in place of the periodical drunken bout following upon 

* receipts of the month’s pa^ after the olden custom, there is now* 

* prevdent a far more injurious course of excitement in the daily 

* tippling of ardent spirits ” 

Beer, if of good quality, would be preferable to the Com*^ 
missanat rum and porter Beer can be manufactured in the 
Neilghemes Captain Ocbterlony established an expenmen- 
tal brewery in the hills about twelve years ago, and the 
beer was liked by the men of the 5l8t and 94th Regiments, it 
was not one- fourth the pnee of imported bottled beer It may 

not be long before these hills become the resort of a lazge body 
of European settlers, and then who can say but that the Neil 
gherry p%le ale will be accepted as equal if not superior to that of 
Allsop or Bass It would not be very diflScult to brew beer 
supenor to that imported sour liquor which is sbld at the 
Cmcutta auctions and mijght be labelled * poison ’ A good brew-«> 
cry must become an institution of great importance to the Euro- 
pean settler, and, as a commercial speculation, it would doubtless 
cm the com][»letion of a x^way to the hills, bring m a hgrge 
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retom to the proprietor A Brewery Bucoeeded for a time at 
Simla. 

The organisation j we might almost saj the formation, of an In* 
dian Army now occnpieB the flenous attention of Government 
One thing is now certain, a large European force most be main^ 
tamed for the future in India, and all are unanimous in s^gesting 
that the Artillery should be mainly, if not purely, a Imropean 
arm. The Military Commiasipners who, appointed by Lord Der- 
by^B Government, issued a valuable if not m all respects a perfectly 
satisfactory report, recommend that a force should be maintained 
of about 80,000 in the aggregate, of which 50,000 must be main- 
tained in Bengal, and the remainder equally divided between 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In proportion to 
the rapidity with which we introduce good roads and Rail- 
ways in India, greater facilities will be afforded us for the move- 
ment of troops, and it will then be time enough to consider 
whether 4t would not be possible to enlarge and increase the 
number of our hill cantonments, and to maintain a smaller per- 
manent force than that recommended as at present absolutely 
requisite for the defence of India 

The Duke of Wellington noticed the striking difference that 

S revailed between tlie Armies of Bengal and Madras The 
ladras Army he considered in higli order, while he declared 
that there was no army laying claim to the title of dts- 
ciptined which was m such a bad state as that of Bengal The 
fact was that the one array was officered by regimental officers, 
while the Commanders of the other were always absent from 
their regiments on Staff employ, or posted to corps from which 
they knew that they could be removed at any moment, and 
which, however highly disciplined, would not reflect any credit 
upefn themselves The Duke went so far even as to say that, 
if it was necessary, the Madras Army would go to Bengal for 
the purpose of quelling a mutiny for the redress of gnevances 
in the success ot which they were more interested than the 
mutinous army For our part we do not see why every native 
regiment should be strictly speaking a mere local force, raised 
ibr the purpose of fighting in one particular district, and of re- 
fusing perchance to serve in any other, m the hour of danger, 
while we ore greatly opposed to the old plan of reserving eiuier 
company or regiment solely for men of one particular caste 
** In the future re-organisation of the army,” says a modem wnter, 
great care should be taken that no regiment of nahves be 
allowed to remain in their own country ” The Sepoys raised in 
Oude and the Sowars in Rohiicund ^hould be made to keep far 
North of the Sutlej The Oude province might bb garrisoned 
by the hill tribes from beyond Peehawur The police in 
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liohilcuad should bo principally Sikh’’ We would td?ocato 
more changing than even this. Madras troops have little m 
common with tne races of the G^ges and J umna. They uii^ht 
with great policy hold the North Western Provinces, whilst 
Bombay troops might well supply their place In this fashion 
would we dispose our native army By judiuons arrangement, 
every province and territory throughout India may be held by 
antagonistic races. And this is a iair illustration of General 
Jacob’s theory that India must be governed by brains not mus- 
cles ” The native soldier has but a very faint idea of tbe ex- 
tent of our Indian Empire, and of the number of British bayo- 
nets by which it is maintained To open his narrow mmd to 
new ideas, and to pi event him from fraternizing with the po- 
pulace in another rebellion, let bim be moved from station to 
station as the soldier in the United Kingdom, and be located 
among tribes with whom he has little in common We do not 
see what dependence can bo placed upon the natwe called 
to do duty only in his own country, who is as well acquainted 
with tbe lord of every river and jungle as the jackal , and, 
accustomed ta hill fighting, can contend with us desperately m 
the mountain defile, and retire to regions to which it would not 
be worth our while to follow him 

Without guns the native has shown himself unable to with- 
stand ufl He has great belief in a battle fought simply by Artil- 
lery, and does not like hand to hand condiets On the first 
round of our Artillery the lull men betake themselves to their 
mountains The nati\c cavalry legimcnts have proved that, 
when doing duty out of their own country, and led by skilful 
and brave officers as they generally are, they are irresistible, and 
so long as we possess such splendid Cavalry Corps as the celebra- 
ted Sind Horse, we doTnot think a large force of British Cavalry 
desirable. The howitzer in the hands of tlie Na\al Biigade 
was most serviceable during the Mutiny, as also bliarp’s Amer- 
ican breech loading carbine (improved by Maynardj which 
does not require 'capping’ and is effective at a range of six hun- 
dred yards The sword with which the 7th Hussars and 2nd 
Dragoon Guards are furnished, is a most ingenious weapon. It 
is beautifully balanced, and as the hilt is chicfiy composed of 
ffutta percha, it is as light as a feather and can be wielded with 
3ie greatest ease. The Military Police Battalions arc regarded 
by the Commissioners as a body fraught with the elements of 
danger, and they are not desirous that the Mihtary Policeman 
should receive a very strict IMilitary training, stricter at least 
than that required for the maintenance of disci pbne As the Mili- 
tary Police* are simply supplied with a musket some few inches 
shorter than the old one, which cannot be compared with the 
Dxcbjibsji 2 X 
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fiafield or the breech-loading nfle, and is calculated to make moM 
noise than mischief, we do not think that this new force will ever 
prove, if well officered, a source of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment AU these weapons may be seen at the Arsenal at Calcutta, 
as well ea guns taken at Lucknow, two of which are intmesting 
as having been oast by the Frenchman, General Claude Sburtm, 
(then a Major) whose name they both bear 

The Commissioners propose that there shall be always one 
European regiment for every two native corps in Bengal, 
and that in the other Presidencies the proportion shall be 
three to one We do not intend to enter into the subject 
of the discontent of our European troops, or to depict that 
disgraceful and disastrous affair, so prejudicial to the ser- 
vice, in which the 5th Bengal European Regiment figured 
at Berhampore In tbe days of Wellington the credit of an offi- 
cer would depend upon the state of discipline in his regiment, 
and he would be held responsible for its allegiance Every 
soldier knows that there is a right way and a wrong way of 
stating grievances in the army, and the men of the 5m Euro- 
peans chose the latter When armed men reason thus, there is 
an end to all law * The Company’s Europeans,” said Sir 
Charles Napier, “ will face any enemy in the world I I have the 
greatest admiration for them and know them well ” Greatly 
do we regret that troops which won such high encomiums from 
the conqueror of Smd, and behaved so nobly, when almost 
for a time unaided, during the late Rebellion, should have 
proved, for the sake of some few years' service and a few pounds 
bounty money, so unfaithful at the last The pohey of the Go- 
vernor General in permitting our Luropean troops to take their 
discharge may be popular enough in India, but it has cost us 
an Army, and will give an uniortunafe bios to the minds 
of men in other regiments whose term of service has nearly ex- 
pired The worst possible precedent has been estabhshed, but 
it was inevitable The question now to be decided is how to 
organise a loyal army The beat Government for India is a 
mild despotic one Our Viceroy must be a wise and liberal po- 
litician, capable of acting on all great occasions without delay, 
a man who will make good use of the authority given him by 
the Crown and people of^England without abusing it. 

Some few changes might well be introduced at the present 
moment when we about to re-organise our army The system 
pursued by the Medical Department is undoubtedly a Unity 
one The most experienced Surgeons hold Staff appointment^ 
and the Re^iment^ Surgeon is often unavoidably located iar 
away from ms Regiment, (excepting {he sick in a (^neral Hos- 
pital ) So small are the powers of the Medical officer even 
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widim the Hospitals, that he is unable to condemn the most 
ddetenous food lesa^ for the use of the siok without af^hring 
for a Board of officers according to estabbshed routme^ ano^the 
Board are ^nerallj guided by his opinion seeing that not one in 
ten can denne the properties of good and bad) and the difference 
which exists between black and green tea, or decide whether 
a potato 13 merely, “ infenor in quality” or “ positively injunons 
and unfit for use ” The proceedings of the Board must pass 
through the hands of a commanding officer and perhaps the 
office of a Brigadier, before they find their way to the Com- 
missanat Department If two soda water bottles are missing 
Bed’tape demands that a similar enquiry should be instituted* 
When a Begiment has newly arrived in the East or other 
quarter of the globe, the Surgeon is supposed, as the officer on 
joining for the first time his dep6t or Regiment) to pick up every 
thing in five minutes by intuition He may not have the 
slightest expenence respecting the disorders peculiar to the 
climate, nor know the peculiar mode of treatment. The lives 
of hundreds may depend upon the skill of a Medical officer 
of no Indian experience whatever, who is as likely as not to 
treat tropical disorders as he would those of a bke or somewhat 
Biimlar type m a temperate climate A farmer conversant only 
with the system of farming pursued in Scotland and Switierland, 
might as well take a farm in Wiltshire and expect to find it a 
profitable investment It is true that ** necessity is the mother 
of invention,” but the chances in both these cases are some- 
what more in favour of failure that success. We know that 
a crowded hospital lacks occasionally a Medical officer, and that 
the officer sometimes dies without medical attendance or advioC) 
but cases such as these may be unavoidable within the tropics, 
where the epidemic seizes the Surgeon as well as the patient, 
and the reaper death is often particularly busy There is a 
broad field before the Surgeon who has to discover the truth, 
aionC) by unknown paths One Assistant Surgeon may dose 
his patients with sobne purgation on the first appearance of fever, 
while another will denounce such practice as only calculated 
to pave the way for cholera. One Surgeon objects to admimster 
quimne in every period of the disease, while another with 
greater Indian expenence has recourse to it in any stage of 
mver One Medical man (tell it not m Gath I)pre8cnbe8 m severe 
cases a secret medicine known as the Thnctura Warburfft,* ^hUA 
anotiier declares his brother professional to be an arrant quack and 
dedareS that Bebenne plus a plats of brandy and MtwaUr^ 
would promote diaphoresis just as well, and may be tried when 

• See e Mr Dey on • Tropical FeTors r* ** ladlaii A B na l i of Xtdioa} 

fieknoe/' January 1859, page 91 
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quimne prores nnsucceBBful Young army Surgeons on their 
first amval in India might, we think, be placed under the mOre 
imi^^iate iurveiUance of Medical officers of Indian ezpen- 
enoe 

We have shown that Barracks on the whole are roomy, but 
we do not see what is to prevent them from being crammed, 
especially in the case of those in the Hills The Barracks pro- 
vided for the officer ore generally superior m every way to 
those set apart for the private, but we know two instances in 
which the rule appears to have been reversed, viz in the case 
of the Barracks for the officers of the line at Chatham, and 
the royal Barracks in the Garrison of Fort William We would 
draw attention to the latter only These Barracks were con- 
structed so as to catch neither of the two great prevailing winds 
blowing from the North and South, and all the sun, for strange 
to say these were the only Barracks not provided with colon- 
nade and gallery When fevei prevailed greatly this year 
among the officers, attention w as drawn to the matter by the 
long sick repoits which came under the eve of the Brigadier, 
and the Public Press Military Sanitary Commissioners were 
accordingly appointed to inspect and report upon the Barracks 
The three great conclusions at which this Commission arrived 
may not be generally knovi n to our readers In the first place 
they reported that the passages in the Royal Barracks, were 
devoid of any ventilation wliatev er , in the second, that there 
was a great lack of clcanbne^s throughout the building , and in 
the tlurd place, that the unpleasant and unhealthy effluvia 
arising in the quarters was to be attributed to the lack of valves 
in the pipes connected with the underground drains As a 
remedy for the first objection it was pioposed that the two tur- 
ret staii'-cases on either side of the passages, which lead out 
upon the roof, should be knocked away, and windows substitut- 
ed in their stead , and for the latter that valves should be pro- 
vided We believe that to secure cleanliness will be impossible 
until latrines are provided for the native servants who crowd 
the passages, and tliey aie compelled to have recourse to them 
The unpleasant stench of smoke from a hundred hookahs al- 
ways fills the unventilated passages, and the only mode of cur- 
ing this nuisance is to hold the ofheer responsible for the acts 
of his servants In the eyes of the native indeed there is a 
vast difference between the Barrack and a^invate house, and 
many object to put off their shoes on entering the quarters of 
au officer, when they would not fail to pay the customary maidc 
of respect if entering his presence elsewhere 

As regards indoor amusements we have pointed out what 
has hitherto been done A Regimental Reading Room and 
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Library lias been combined^ furnished with games and news-* 
papers^ and pen and ink for distant correspondents. The scheme 
IS so far successful that the Heading lioom is filled at nighty 
when the well lit Canteen and the dram bottle proTe most at* 
tractive. The beer and spirit reports of a regiment, of the average 
strength of 729 men, are lying before us, extending from the 1st 
of April to the 30th of June, 1859 During this q[uarter 41,664 
quarts, 1 pmt of malt liquor ha^ e been actually sold, giving an 
average of 57 quarts, I pint to each man during the quarter , 
and 486 gallons of spirits, giving an average quantity drank 
by each man during the quarter of 28^ drams The 
Heading Hoorn fails to a certain extent, inasmuch as it is 
deserted during the hot and wearisome hours of the day If 
it ^uld be made the coolest place in Barracks, and was furnish** 
ed by Government in a manner suited to the climate, and 
Toluntary classes were formed among the men themselves, this 
objection would in great measure be obviated If Indian of- 
ficers could be persuaded to give lectures to their men, 
during the winter season, on suentific and enteitaimng subjects, 
as British officers at Chatham, Aldershot, and other important 
military stations in England have for several years been wont 
to do, and Members of the Heading Hoorn only were given the 
privilege of free admission, it would tend to add numbers, 
and thus to dimmish m some small degiee idleness with its 
attendant crime, ignorance and ill health Some regiments 
in India ha\e established skittle alleys beneath their Barrack 
rooms, and many might do worse than play at the game of nine 
pms which renders the Public liouse in England so attractive, 
in combination with the newspaper, glass and pipe 

Even in the plains there are many summer oenings when 
it 18 not too hot and oppressive to indulge in a game ot cricket, 
borne soldiers on the gross plot before our window are getting 
their hand in, against the winter season, as we pen these lines 
" Cricket,” says Maunce, the Piincipal of the * Working Mans 
College,’ “is an exercise which develops eveiy part of the body, 
' and makes it ready for any thing , and as an education of the 
* eye la perhaps the best that can be named ” W e would even 
go farther than this, and say that nothing can be more inducive 
to mtellectoal vigour than boxing, bowls, billiards, wrestling and 
other sports in the fresh air, of which nobody can get too much 
The following Ci^ulars from the lloiso Guards, addressed to 
commanding officer of Hegiments and Depots, have recently 
appeared xhey are valuable as showing that the Government 
has be^un at last to see the necessity of introducing physical edu- 
cation into the Army — * 

“ SiB,— I am directed by His Royal Highness the General Command- 
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mg^-Chiaf to transmit to you the acoompanying o^y of a letter firom 
the War Office on the subject of the reoommenda^on of the Commimoneni 
fbr enquiring into the medical and sanitaiy affiura of the Army,1^t 
fiknlito ana enoounigementB be javen for athletic games, &o. amoi^ the 
troops, and that the soldiers ^ould be employed on diffmnt hinds of la- 
bour , and 1 am to desire that you will furnish to the Genertd officer under 
whom you are serving, for the purpose of being forwarded to the Quartex^ 
master General for Uie General Oommanding-uA^hief s consideration, such 
suggestions as you may wish to offer for cany ing out the measure in the bat- 
tahon under your command, and also to transmit through the same channel 
your requisition for the necessary apparatus, &c aud for the hue of a 
micket gitmnd if the same cannot be obtained on Government property 

W F Fobstkr, Ihpvty Adjvtant General ** 
^ SiB,-^The Commissioners in their report on the Medical and Sanitaiy 
afi&ura of the Army, having recommended that facilities and encourage- 
ment be given for all athletic games such as fives, cnoket, quoits 
su^le stick, for gvmnastic exercises, and that the men be employed on 
d^rent kinds of labour when possible, 1 have the honour to acquaint you, 
for ihe information of His Koyal Highness the General Commanding iu^ 
Chief, that Secretary Major-Genend Peel concurs with the Commissionem 
on the point, and will be ready to consider applications from Begiments for 
the supply of the necessary apparatus and for the hire of cricket grounds, 
&0. K Hawbs.” 


Many an old officer vf ill tell you that it is impossible to per^ 
saade the soldier to do anything reasonable when parades and 
drills are over, but that he will make himself smart, take his 
cane, walk down town, and smofte his short clay pipe with his 
comrade in some pot^-houae, over his beer, indulging the while in 
not the most intellectual conversation in the world This is not 
the expenence of the more sanguine officer of the present day 
The soldier is as fond of society and amusement as other 
gregarious ammals by whom this world is peopled, and he fre-* 
quenta the Public House, m many instances, because it is the 
only place where entertainment and society are provided for 
him, adapted to his tastes To reduce the temptations to which 
the soldier is from his position peculiarly exposed, the employ- 
ment of pleasant preventitives both of a moral and physical 
kind’’ has of late years repeatedly been ur^ed Efforts must 
be made to keep him well and out of hospital Idleness en- 
genders vice, and vice brings in its tram disease, which is 
followed by greater debility in a tropical than a temperate 
clime, if it does not prove fatal Officers have shown of late 
years that they take an interest not only in the Beading Room 
but in the Private Amateur Theatricals got up among their 
men, and many not only subscribe for searou tickets, but con- 
tribute articles of dress The Theatre is now almost as neces- 
sary an adjunct to camp and barracks as it is m France. Tra- 
gedy and melodrama in the hands of*the Military Amateur ex- 
cite perhaps more laughter than broad comedy, and after a sul- 
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try 6tiffooatiog day it does one good to laugb away Badness luul 
lU humour, and prolongs one's life, for high spirits and a Uvdj 
imagination exercise greater influence than most persons imagme 
over the human frame. 

Above all things we would urge upon our rulers the ne- 
cessity of attending to the profound maxims of Wellington 
contained in hia Indian Despatches, while organising an army 
which has been for a long pen^ most shamefully neglected, and 
introduoing measures for its preservation from Us greatest 
foe India under British rule is free, and the day dawn- 
ing when the telegraphic wire may enable the War Office 
and Horse Guards to commumcate daily with Calcutta, or with 
Smda. Whether it is ultimately determined that the Indian 
Army shall be a local force or one for general service, matters 
in our opimon very htUe, so long as it is an army loyal to the 
Queen, and never actuated by those mere mercenary feelings 
which have more than once led to serious discontent, and open 
mutmy Onr possession now entails a great responsibihty, and we 
must provide carefully against dangers from within, wmch have 
always been more imminent than Angers from without, Mer- 
cy must be linked with justice Under a better adminstra- 
tion we may be enabled to sheath the sword of conquest, bind- 
ing around our brow the bright olive branch of peace , and 
India may yet become the most civilized, peaceful, contented, 
and glorious dependency of the British Crown 
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In a former paper, published nearly six j ears ago, we attempt- 
ed to give a sketch of six of the eight years dunng which the 
Marquu of Dalhousie administered the affairs of the British 
Empire in India. We then left him almost in the zenith of his 
sucoesfl and fame The Burmese war had then been happily 
terminated Our relations with the Nizam had been just placed 
on an improved footing by the cession of what are known as the 
Assigned Districts lieports came yearly from the Punjab fill- 
ed with nothing but the triamphs of civilisation, extended agri- 
culture, reviving commerce, works of irrigation in progress, lines 
of roads laid down, lawlessness discountenanced, and its place 
not yet supplied by corruption and fraud The Commissions 
which had sat so long on the reorganization of the Post o&ce, of 
the Commissariat, and of the Department of Public Works, had 
consummated their labours by practical results. The whole 
Empire was being rapidly encircled by the arms of the Electric 
Telegraph The barriers were about to be removed which still 
kept the waters of the Ganges within its natural bed By many 
enactments of solid, permanent, and wide utility, the condition 
of the Judicial Courts, the efficiency of divers departments, and 
the convenience of all classes, had been either amended or se- 
cured. The Sontals had not broken out into rebeUion, nor had 
matters assumed a grave aspect in Onde Everything, every- 
where, presented that appearance of peace, prosperity, and pro- 

f resa, which formed the subject of Lord DaUionsie’s parting 
ope and prayer 

Nor was the lustre of this fair picture at all dimmed by the 
events of 1854 and 1855 The Sontal rebellion was of too local 
a character to shake, in any measure, the general prospenty of 
the empire. The territory of Nagpore la{Ssed without a shot 
being fired The measures of internal administration were still 
pu^ed with the same vigour And the last crowning act of 
Lord Dalhousie’a Government, the annexation of the Province of 
Oude, was effected with tranquillity, after Uie fullest discussion, 
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End ' Wttb the entire rapport and approval of tbe Mhnatr^ at 
Home. ** All well in Oude,” was almost tbe first annonneemeiA 
that greeted Liord Canning. 

There are few who will forget the last few weeks and days of the 
admmistration of Lord Dalhousie, or the dei^irture of the statesman 
himself for Europe in March 1856 With none of those close per* 
sonal intimacies which from his position, service, and character, 
had been formed by Lord Metcalfe, with nothing of the rather 
noisy joviality of Lord Ellenborough, or of the military frank- 
ness of Lord Hardinge, his long and successful career bad won 
for Lord Dalhousie a political popularity to winch it is given to 
but few public men anywhere to attain. The confidence felt m 
his firmness, his penetration, his decision. Ins capacity for com- 
mand, his power of grappling with tough and intricate problems, 
was openly expressed by men of all classes and pursuits. The 
services knew his freedom from jobbery the mercantile classes 
admired the talent which he brought to bear on “ the greatest 
improvement which man’s invention has yet applied to the 
means of movement and carnage by land ” an ovation speedily 
swelled to a ttiumph and the tribute of praise was even added 
by that holy band of men, whose lii es and energies are devoted 
to the highest interests of the native population, and who, on 
this occasion, might gracefully mingle in politics without evinc- 
ing the least trace ot Sie passions which they excite 

Wo Governor General, within the memory of man, had quit- 
ted India with such universal, such avowed, such unqualified 
tokens of the public good will Only natives could recall the 
splendid career of the “ glorious little man” under whom Met- 
calfe, at twenty one, was rocked and nursed into a statesman 
The fascination, the grace of the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
afieotion with which, as Governoi General and as Commander- 
in-Chief, he had inspired the aiiny, dwelt in the memory 
only of a few elderly civilians or mouldering Generals in com- 
mand of divisions. Lord William Bcntmck 
and polittcalW unpopular with the cnil service special reasoni, 
land closed fns career in difficulties and darkn^ the actual event 
borough had received the severest blow >ler ably familiar with 
masters to their servant Cordial expres^kh war, the campaif^ 
tended Lord Hardinge to the river sidflovv in February 18^6 
burst of feeling which, breaking throu^lon for, is the part whufii 
and the rigidity of ikinventionahsm, sovof the mutiny, the alaGm 
the Hooghly on the departure of tie forces which it withdmr 
sick and weaned with labour, had lEire needed, or the aid alid 
last* Few things, indeed* became |astoraUoa of ^eaoe Wkm 
leaving of it, and his arrival at iM sifted m eaeh eaetila 
echo to the aoclamatioiiB Rafted fromya<^^ aggnmdUt tti ie iit , 
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We seed eeafeelj remind ihe tsestearaai retder^thestosl 
esreleas thinker, of the difFerent pictures presented by* the Isdi« 
of 1856 and the India of 1859 ^^ose three jewn bars seen 
a sdighty coloration extinguished, one army melt atray^ a na 
tional debt fngbtfully increased, theoiies overthrown, reputa- 
tions assailed, and p^icies which had been long ratified, in- 
eqm vocally condemned Of course, when the mutiny btoat 
fiora in the army and was followed by disaffection, anarchy, 
and bloodshed amongst the people, it was hardly to be expect^ 
that Lord Dalhousie should escape attacks The public m 
£iiglaad and in India looked for a victim, and who so fit for ffie 
occasion os the statesman whom India had dismissed from her 
vrfiores, and England had received, with one unmixed shout of 
aoelamation and applause ? He had o\erlooked, men said, the 
doad which, even in his time, was overspreading the honzon 
He had augmented the growing disaffection of the native troops. 
£ven his material measures of civilisation and progress bad 
offended prejudice, excited apprehension, aroused hostility Hia 
legislative enactments had needlcsBly shocked those tender feel- 
'mgs which the most cautious and the wi3e*>t of Ibdian statesmen 
had endeavoured to conciliate Above all, his determined poli- 
cy of annexation, pursued at all hazards and embracing all fiarts 
of the empire, had spread everywhere a sense of insecurity a- 
mongst princes and people, had taught the natives to feel them- 
aelves a conquered race, had converted our rule from a light 
burden into a galling yoke, had compounded together and 
brought to a head those leelings of irritation which needed only 
one spark for a tremendous explosion, and had shaken and 
endangered the stability of our Government and the old belief 
m our sense of truth and right 

Yenly the contrast suggested by the above refiections is a 
mournful sight. It is one from which the preacher would de- 
nve materials for a homily, and the man of ietten the pith and 
a whole chapter of remarks The ancient moralist, 
Mdecr most truth-loving of historians we think, 

of too nmenore to bis long list of illustrations of the dau> 
the desmrospenty, and have bid all Indian Satraps 
db happjuction of Sardis and the nng of Polycrates. 

may pn^til you see hia end, is a maxim on which 
^^nbon of as the Greek did of old, but it is net 
that we iiave i^iflicting a sermon or a satire on oor 
desire of vindicatSF®^ P®® again widi 

assailed ^ reputation of a vigorous state#- 

^ exeroi conceivtf that the present state of 
Wd BalhouMe, though oi a hiAer duty The pheyof 
^ufcgect to fhrtml axnmadTerskm area 
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hM: the reuia «f power, did, tm the wfade, eoauilaiid 
ibe die pabko and of the preu. It was ratified atti 

endoned oj the Directop of the Company and by the Minl»» 
terrof the Crown It hae become identified with the p<4ioy ef 
the British nation m the East Though moulded by one gold* 
mg hand and bearing the imprees of one determine will, itm 
as the system which elicited almost universal assent, that we 
now desire to review it Indeed, the British nation and piiblm 
may well be aroused to a sense of their responsibikties and may 
ask themselves whether the national conscienoe can acquit itself 
of blame A dozen different questions are suggested by the 
very aspect of a subject so important and so vast Have we 
paid too much or too little regard to the social feebngs of Hiniki 
and Mahomedan ? Are the natu es so constituted that we had 
better, for our own sakes as well as theirs, leave them to the dead 
level of their decayed civilisation ? Will education only generate 
disafiection or perpetuate intolerance ? Is the mam use of the 
Telegraph to gi\e notice of outbreaks m distant corners of the 
Empire, and is the chief employment of railway vans to be the 
conveyance of European soldiers with rapidity to a new scene 
of action ? Hod we better contract our borders, disgorge odr 
plunder, and dismember our Empnc ’ Was the civilisatiou of 
the Punjab a cardinal blunder, and the annexation of Oude « 
national crime ? 

To all these questions a whole volume of essays might be 
written by a ay of reply In the hope of throwing light on 
one or two ot them, we shall commence with a review of the 
sev oral additions which Lord Dalhousie made to the British Em- 
pire “ Our policy of annexation” has been pointed out by the 
press and by members ot the House of Commons as one grand 
cause of the mutiny, and it is undeniably patent, on the very 
face of matters, that after four great provmcea had been annex- 
ed between 1848 and 18.56, the mutiny followed in the year 
1867 But, as was observed long ago by the Times, eachannexa- 
tiqp arose out of different causes, was based on special reosodf, 
and was, as^regards any other, unconnected m the actual event 
We must suppose all our readers to be tolerably famihar wi^ 
thamaiu events which led to the second Sikh war, the campaign 
in Burmah, and the occu]xition of Lucknow in February Igdfi 
What we now claim particular attention for, is the part whidii 
teach annexation played in the drama of the mutiny, the ahum 
which it caused in our Councils, the forces which it withdrair 
from other quarters where they were needed, or the aad aied 
aupport whiim it contnbuUsd to the restoration oif peace^ When 
^eae points are impartially weighed and eifted in eadi «aaiei;m 
ipcrdiot nay then be prokounced on each act of aggrandtsemndt, 
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We commence with the Punjab as first in date and hi impor- 
tance No Englishman m India need now be reminded that m 
the campaign of 1848-49 for the second time we were array ed 
against the lohole Sikh natton By no act of onr own, after the 
luoita of forbearance had been stretched to their ntmost, after 
prayers for peace and predictions of tranqoillity, we found it 
imperative to conquer the Khalsa army, to dnve out the Afghan 
invader, to annihilate the Kcgency and the Durbar, and to take 
and govern the whole country How we succeeded, has been 
obromcled in this Bevtew and in other publications, and obed 
not now be told How the Punjab behaved in 1 857 how, cut 
oiT from fnends and with a hostile frontier to watch, the stddier- 
civilian ne>er bated a jot of hope or confidence, but called mto 
existence the arms of the newly annexed province to redress 
the balance of things and to reconquer tho old at what self-SftCn 
fice, by what unparallele 1 exertions^ and with what consummate 
foresight, mutineers were disarmed, chiefs conciliated, loans 
raised, and the kingdom denuded of troops in order to secure 
the one object of paramount importance, the recapture of Del- 
hi — 18 a tale familiar to every British ear In the presence of 
facts so patent and of a triumph so conspicuous, we would ask 
any person, not a fit subject for a lunatic asylum, whether the 
annexation of the Punjab could, by the most strained inference, 
by the remotest contingency, have bad any evil efi^t on the 
mutiny? Was not that country, on the other hand, the beacon 
of our hope, and the rallying point of our affections ? Was it 
not owing to tho compact, complete, and thorough-going admi« 
mstration introduced in the eight years pievious, that we found 
the population friendly, the remnant of the Khalsa fanthful, 
and the whole resources of tho province, the stores of its ma- 
gazines, as well as the tned ability of its best servants, available 
for an enterpnse which might have seemed desperate except to 
men who knew not the word despair ? A little refiection Will 
sorely convince all readers and writers that, as regards the Pun- 
jab, it IS an absurdity to deny annexation in one breath, and With 
another, to sound the praises of the band of heroes who held the 
country from Peshawur to the Sutlej 

No impartial person, whatever may be bis opinion of ttoir-re- 
gulation ^stice, as it is termed, will grudge Sir John Dawrence 
and bis subordinates one atom of the favour which th^ reCeiv** 
ed at the bands of a discerning Public and a gratefiiU Mmistlry 
But we believe that there is not one of tbCsettonoured^effisMs 
^ho would not be ready to acknowledge that it is to staffs 
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pQDjab his pecubar care The details of its manifola 
^tioa Jiad been ari^nged under hip own e and tjhe principal 
i^ents had been setocted bj hjmself That abui^ werta^jiiot 
transplanted from our older provinces to take root silentW^ pud 
grow up with the system, that the latest improvements of tW>rj 
and principle were instantaneously adopted, that the popnhi^oa 
was disarmed, that extensive public works were planned find 
commenced, that the executive, unimpeded by t wadding phi- 
lanthropy, was permitted to mete out sharp and summary ju^ce 
to crime, that a sway, at once conciliatory and vi^roos,, yras 
enabled to ensure cheerful obedience, not to say active support 
and affection, was mainly owing to the Governor General., It 
ifaa even said at one tune that too much nursing was givap to 
the bantling, and that the older children of the family were 
treated with neglect But, though any such reproach was 
speedily forgotten m the deep and prolonged attention after- 
wards bestowed on the dj\cr5tfied interests of the empire, that 
very reproach may be taken as illustrative of our main argument 
that the strength of the Punjab denied its origin from Xtord 
Dalliousie He founded the polity lie chose the instruments , 
and he gave Sir John Lawrence the most earnest, unbroben, 
and valuable support We submit that, whenever our annexa* 
tiona are dwelt on as one main cause of the Indian mutiny, 
the annexation of the Punjab should not only be struck out of 
rhe balance, but should be earned to credit on the opposite side 
We think that none but the most uncandid and unfair co^ios 
would dispute such a proposition 

We come now to the second great acquisition, the provi,i>ce 
of Pegu Here, again, the origin of the second Burmese war 
w familiar to every one There was, it must be admitted, by all 
save Mr Cobden, a fair casus belli The insults and onnoyanoes 
ot years had at length culminated in a most unjustifiable atlfack 
pn the person and property of a British merchant. The conduct 
of the Rangoon Governor and of the Court of Ava did justify 
the British Government in demanding reparation, and fadit^ an 
^ amioable a^ljuatment, in seeking repaiation by force of arpas. 
But we belong to a small knot of men who tliink that tlie seq^nd 
Burmese war might ha\ e been avoided by a difieieut of 

aotum, equally consistent with our position and our honour In 
eightera years the relative forces of the two Qoremmen|^^j^ 
undergone alteration The British Empire, by the reduo^^ in 
4:^0 fl^ength, of Gwalior and by the anmhilatiou of the g|kh 
oonunanded ^be Femnsqla. The behef m the 
Bwnan soldier, whiqh in jl824 had akurmed 
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hBi^ succeeded to a more oorreet apprecurt^n a( their 
powere both for attack aod defence. Isolated pe»ttoii^«i 
well ae by religious and social feelings, from the toman temt^ 
nesy it became really a question whether, ander altered eircone- 
atanccB^ we mi^bt not eiford to despise the insults and the airoh 
gaoce of the king of all the white elephants But whateyer 
means we might have taken to obtain satisfaction, we are quite 
ccmyinced that the deputation of a gallant Commodore, who bad 
every motive to bnng ou and not to avoid a quarrel, was not the 
best way of ^oing to work Tiunnion, with Pipes and Hateh- 
waj, sharpening their cutlasses and looking to their marlinspikes, 
was not the fittest person in the world to carry on a delicate 
negotiation with the Court, in all Asia, the most sensitive, the 
most arrogant, and the most outrageously jealous on all points 
of etiquette. We belie \e that had the officer, whose tact, 
knowledge of Burmese manners, and conciliatory spirit now 
shine out conspicuously in the administration of Pegu, been 
sent to expostulate and to ask for satisfaction, there might have 
been no second Burme'ie war Unquestionably there would 
have been no forcible abduction of the King s ship, •an act which 
hurried on the war and which was not justified by the position 
in which matters then stood That, even under Major Pbayre*s 
able conduct, there would have been a good deal of delay and 
tongue-fence, is very probable, but we should have done our 
best to avert a collision, and the Fox and the Indian Navy need 
only have been summoned for a bombardment as the last re- 
source of the baffied negotiator But our piesent case is with 
the ultimate effects of the conquest and annexation of Pegu 
We remember that, by those few who were averse to extension 
of territory on the sea board, the strongest argument enniloyed 
was, the complete isolation of A\a and Pegu The ICtng, it 
wiu said, gave no support to intrigues in the Lusfakur of Gwalior, 
to conspiracies in the Deccan, to rebellion on the frontiers of the 
Punjab His subjects were aliens m speech, m usages, in re- 
ligious observance, from Mabomedan or Hindoo His power of 
aggression was contemptible His intercourse with us, except 
by a little trade to the Coromandel Coast and the Port of Cidr 
cotta, was limited The war excited scarce an enquiry m any 
Native Durbar throughout the country If the subject was evei? 
discussed, it was merely said that the Sirkor Bahadur bad found 
necessary to send some ships and a few regiments to c h astis e tb# 
pr^umption of some outer Barbanans who lived in dense bamf 
bo^ungles and dismal swamps, somewhere to the east and souj^ 
of^ttagpng 

We beluve that there was a good deal of truth in tke above 
i(ll£|^tions^ but with this concession, the whole argweiU 
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evil «i^te of aonexation as illustrated 
atece to the unround Lairyers tell us that contrary alfega^ld* 
ar^ not to be listened to, and it would be oq^ually correct to ai^ 
tlwt the same arguments, and the same allegations, are 
be employed, to suit entirely different and contrary view^ lii 
the same prosecution If the Court of Ava holds no commubl* 
on with liucfknow, with Hyderabad, and with Central India 
if Pegu and Burmah are girdled by mountains, barred by reli- 
gion , alienated by speech, from sympathy with the people of 
oontiaental India if the War of 1852 excited no murmur of 
suspicion, no movement of unrest, in the camp or in the bazaar 
H*, unheeded by prince, people, or priest, another fertile pro- 
vidoa was added to our dominions — it then follows by parity of 
reasoning, and by inferences not only fair but irresistiole, that 
not one tittle of the blame of the mutiny can be laid at the door 
of the Burmese Campaign It the people of India cared not 
one straw whether our troops sacked Rangoon and blew up tbe 
great Pagoda, neither was the ruler of Ava likely to wish good- 
speed to the 2nd Cavalry or to the Bareilly Brigade As was 
the campaigh along the Irrawaddy to the Choubea and Dhobes 
of our military stations, so wa« the mutiny of 1857 to the dis- 
tant Burmese The same amount of feeling was by them exhi- 
bited, as would be exhibited in iMigland by any respectable 
householder who should read in the Times one morning that 
one half of Socotra had been twal lowed up by the sea. 

Such 18 our opinion of the results ot the annexation of the 
second large province But the measure deserves consideration 
in one or two other points of i lew The possession of the valley of 
tbe Irrawaddy fills up a gap which lay temptingly open between 
Airacan and Tenasserim, to nny European power Oar sea- 
board line on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, is now continn- 
OUB and secure A new city, laid out with every regard to 
municipal conservancy and to public convenience, is there, rising 
into importance, and promises to become an emponum of trade. 
The Court of Ava, though not committed to any formal and 
written alliance, is united to us by the friendliness arising oxti 
of reciprocal embassies And the revenue of the new province 
has even surpassed, in a few years time, the amount which 
tmt sanguine advocates of annexation had ventured to calculate 
on at the time of conquest The earliest reinforcements of 
Troops came from Eangoon in our hourof penl The Native 
Begimente, cantoned there, were preserved from mutiny by llier 
saere force of their situation in a stranjge country and amnegsf 
a people .with whom they had little in common Wb dO 
beiteve thaf^ during the worst part of the chsturbancOs, the c^ 
ditiOt laid safety of the provmce ever cost our rukrt 
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anxieTj^y a&d iKUtie of tlie Bovereigh of A\t fi^reacona^- 
CU008I7 wnon^(8t the long hat of those Tvho iwnrtributed to the^ 
relief of the suiferers in the East For the second time, we sajr 
with all confidence, that another province must be struck but 
of the articles of charge on the head of annexation, brought 
against the policy of flie late Viceroy to which he committed 
the British nation 

We now take up the case of Nagpore This House was in** 
'Tested with none of that dignity which is denied from past 
splendour, eventful history, and ancient and honourable descent. 
The great Mahratta powers were not two centuries old, and the 
kingdom of Nagpore was not e\en the first or oldest of the great 
Mahratta powei-s Twice had its ruler waged war witli us once 
had the proiince been administered by an Indian statesman 
whose name is still held in reierence there after more than half 
a century by the inhabitants of allianks, once subsequently 
had it lain at our absolute disposal , and though this fact would 
not be sufficient to maintain a bill of attainder perpetually hang- 
ing over the head of the Rujah to be let fall at any suitable mo- 
ment, yet it would be good reason why the expfeninent of a 
native dynasty should not be repeated tn a lorgc empire, on the 
occurrence of a suitable opportunity for effecting other arrange- 
ments Such an opportunity occurred in 1854 After nearly 
forty years of a rule marked, it is true, by none of those atroci- 
ties uhtch are familiar to the readers of Oude Blue Books, but 
at the same time not charactciized by any remarkable degree of 
yigour and progress, the Rajah died llepeatedi) pressed to 
signify his wishes on the subject of adoption by a Resident of 
avowed partiality to natiie dynasties, he had left no directions 
at all There was not a Mahratta to be found with the faintest 
claim to the succesMon as heii-at-law The Resident, it is true, 
did his utmost to embarrass, and annoy the Goiernment by 
submitting chimerical proposals for the establishment of a na- 
tive Government, winch proi cd nothing except the queerness and 
wrongheadedness of the jiro poser It became a simple matter 
for consideration whether the Biitiah Government should search 
for some Mahratta possessed of rather less than the avenge 
vices of hia countrymen, and seat him on a strange throne by 
the aid of British influence The Government, as we think, 
wisely, determined on incorporating the province with its own 
terntones, nn l^ailure of heirs, and none but those who argue 
that, at all hazards, native dynasties are to be maintained am 
more popular, more progressive, more just and more vigorouSf 
than the administration of either Crown or Company, can ques- 
tion the policy, not to say the equity, of the above decision. 

Then, as to the part which Nagpore played in the mutiny. 
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Th^e Dto doubji that fro^ extent and laolatun oi the fx^ 
vinee it, ^as adotiraUj suited for the mj^matioQS of 
afiepLted. W ^ ly^d no troope to spare, and no means of tnmspK^^ 
mg them to Berar with celentv, if we had Some of the oQ 
8oldi,ers of the native army hau been taken, into oar pay at 
nexation, and the dome of revolt, if once Lit up in the oaxtton- 
nients of Komptee, might have spread to Hyderabad on tho one 
side and to the Presidency of liombay on the other But the 
annaie of the rebellion in Nagpore are cdmost a blank, 'the 
Commissioner and his subordinates on the watch to detect in- 
trigues mixiety in the cantonments a sAre of troopers arrested 
for seditious language a liissaldar or two hung for the encour'-* 
agement of others some six pounders moved up ” commumca* 
tion by Telegraph or othei means maintained with difficulty at 
( riUcal penods, these are the mam incidents which characterised 
the history of a kingdom not foui year^ incorporated with our 
dominions, at a time when oui iairest and oldest provinces wore 
convulsed with anaichy, and our most populous cities were stream- 
ing with blood The (.oinmission^i, though confessedly a most 
dilatory woikruan where the interests of salt consumers were 
concerned, and not the pci son wlio ‘should be selected to draw 
up an elaborate and lucid report, which should afford ''matenal 
for the deepest leflcction,” proiecl himself well-fitted to deal with 
an emergency, requiung men to act and think, before they wrote 
at all I^ot that any amount of tact, conciliation, or firmness, 
would have availed, had the elements of combustion been ready 
to explode Our argument is that the kingdom of Nagpore, an- 
nexed without the firing oi a shot, was preserved to us with only 
a moderate demonstration of stiength, while a storm of shot and 
shell, and the presence of armies, was required either to maintain 
order or to recover lost ground elsewhere Allowing all credit 
to Ml Plow den and his suboid mates for the resolute and calm 
beanng which he maintained in 1857, we subinit that the annexa- 
lion policy had no inoie effect in disoiganizing native society in 
Nagpore than it would have, if that country had been left under 
its old rule. Allis quiet in Nag} ore/’ the Blue Books constant^ 
-ly tell us Nagpore annexed does not mutiny or rebel Indore and 
Gwaiioi;, left untouched, are enveloped in the general conflagra- 
tion. -Again, for the third time, we put it to the candid judg- 
ment of our readers, whether Nagpore should not be eliminated 
from the lectures on the evil effiects of territorial aggrandisement 
and unscrupulous aggression 

tTe now come to the fourth and last km^om which Lord 
Ddhousie incorporated with the Bn tish Dominions, the King- 
dom of Oade , and we strongly suspect that if general and 
vague accusations could be dwested of their haziness, and rjn ' 
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dnoed to something tangiUe* wo thould find tluit Ot^emd 
Lmsknow coBoUtu^ the grftvamen of the charge egamet the 
unnghteouB policy, ai it u termed The Ki|^ of Dude bed 
previou^y neyer mtngued against us, had Jent us money, had 
been our faithful and firm ally From the provinces under his 
sceptre were drawn the soldiers of our army whom, a few yeaiS 
ago, the boldest writer would hardly have suspected of whoie- 
sflde treachery The title of King had been created by oui 
own act, and had been recognized m various Treaties, which no>- 
thing short of the gigpsaest breach of faith on the King's part 
should be permitted to anmhilate It was almost the last great 
independent JSative State in India, and, as such, its extmction 
magnified everywhere the native idea that existed as to the lust 
of our ambition and the unyielding tenacity of our grasp We 
believe that the popular notion with respect to the Bntish po- 
bey takes some one of the above shapes, and that it would, if 
anmyaed, be found to have reference almost entirely to the 
Kingdom of Oude. That the annexation of Oude is a widely 
different sublet from the annexation of the Punjab, or from the 
conquest of Pegu, is unquestionable, but as Lord Dalhousie had 
given three other splendid Provinces to the Bntish Crown, it is 
always convenient, and rarely unsafe, to throw in a few other 
instances of the same line of conduct, when making an attack 
on one particular action J ust in this way does an unpaid Ma- 
gistrate in England, when administering and punishing Hodge 
for setting snares for pheasants or for gathering sticks in forb^- 
den woods, season his strictures with allusions to two or three 
like cases, in which, however, enquiry would have shewn that 
the said Hodge had been declared entirely free from blame 
But as annexations took place, and the mutinies did follow, it is 
perhaps hardly matter tor wonder that the general opinion 
should take tlie shape which it did 

The occupation of Lucknow in 1856 and the immediate in- 
troduction of our civil agency everywhere, were so amply dis- 
cussed at the time and since, that we have no intention of drag- 
ging oui readers once more through the Oude Blue Books 
All that we shall do is to draw attention to two or three sali- 
ent points in the controversy The unhappy similarity m the 
annals of the Province for more than fifty years is notorious and 
undefended No rhetoric could exaggerate the evil effects of 
that mieerable semblance of a Goveimment. The exaotKins,^ die 
tortures, the robbenes and murders in open day, the shame- 
less oormpbon with which the bves and properties of tfaousuids 
were handed over to the highest bladder, the de<»yuig agnoul- 
ture, the reappeanng forest, the plains repeoplbd wm wild 
beasts, the venality of the parasites, the unbectiity of the 
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monarch, the abMnce-otf vt^r m snv one depertmeni bnlr tlmt 
of the tlmmbeerew, the inYetenoj of the disewe, and ilie eo- 
tire hopelessness of amendment, dl thie has been fully and hi- 
eidly giren to the world, not in the pamphlet of the hired ad* 
ToeSte, or in the leaders of the partial Editor, but in the tours 
and Dianes of the well known wnter and Readent, who, of 
all others, exhibited the greatest tenderness towards Native 
States A page from one of the Lucknow Dianes reads like 
a passage from the second Philippic dexterously united to Barkers 
celebrated description of the atroc^es of Devi Sing in 
Purneah and Dinagepore But it was nothing less, as our 
Indian readers know, than the simple, unadorned, and naked 
statement of facts which had been of daily occurrence m the 
length and breadth of the Province for fifty years, and which 
would have happened to this hour, but for British intervenbon 
The few men, who still hold the opinion that remonstrances 
might have proved effectual, or that the condition of Oude was 
not much worse than Hooghly before the appointment of the 
Dacoity Commission, may be left, m the first case, as Mr J P 
Grant wrotef to “ the hopeless task of rearing heart of oak in 
a dark cellar,” or, in the latter case, to the labour, almost as 
hopeless, of defending Charles the First from the charge of 
faithlessness, or Lord Macaulay from the charge of blundering 
about William Penn 

But the terrible evils of the Oude Dynasty being admitted 
by all reasonable and candid individuals, in fact, by the majority 
of Englishmen, there still remain several points in the Oude 
afiair which cannot bo passed over in silence The two chief 
questions which suggest themselves are, what was the foice of 
the Treaty of 1801, and what effect had the omission to make 
known to the King the cancelment of the Treaty of 1837 ? 
Now, m the Treaty of 1801, drawn up by the orders of Lord 
Wellesley, it was clearly the intention of all parties that the bet» 
ter and purer administration of the kingdom was to be earned 
into effect by the officers of the Nawab Vizier Khans and Dayals, 
Amirs and bings, were to bo the agents in the work of progress, 
and not Commissioners, Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, 
and the like It is, of course, argued on this, that even in the 
eveut of a better system becoming imperative, we had no right 
to introduce it by our own civil and nuhtaxyr servants. But a 
full, complete, mid sufficient answer to the above argument is 
found in thu, that by reckless mal-administration, dogged 
recusancy, the king had violated that important stmulation of 
the Treaty for more thap half a century , and the Treaty wue 
vurtoally stt an end The case may be argued on the pnneipiDa 
of the commonest contract between landlord and tenant, he* 
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ti^een neighbour and neighbour, between bailor and bailee 
With abundance of time, with reiterated remonatranoefi, after 
entreatieB, warnings, threats, after every inducement had been 
held out by Resident after Resident in order to the fulfilment of 
this very article of the Treaty of 1801, the king had violated, 
trampled on, and thrown aside this very article, It was as blnd- 
11 ^ on him as the cession of the provinces tg be ceded by the 
Kawab Vizier, i e the greater part of the Doab only, from its 
very nature, from the nexible terms of language, and from the 
want of something distinct and tangible, it was just the article 
that could be ingeniously eluded Whoever may be dissatisfied 
with our reasoning on this point, should turn to the reasoning of 
the present Chief Justice of Bengal at page 228 of the Oude 
Blue Book The subject is there argued in the very essence 
of pure law It is often urged against kings and conquerors 
that they cloke questionable actions by the term of public poli- 
cy, and give sounding names to things which, between indivi- 
duals, would be denounced as fraud or robbery But here the 
case 18 completely reversed The Treaty of 1801 may be exa- 
mined and interpreted under the strictest precedents of the law 
of contract, and had the matter at issue been one between two 
individuals, between Richard Colley Wellesle), commonly call- 
ed Lord Wellesley, his heirs and executors on the one hand, and 
Saadat Ah Khan, a Mahomedan gentleman, on the other, then 
might the plaintifi have long ago taken his adversary into either 
Bi^ of Westminster Hall, and have sued him, at Ins pleasure, 
for a specific performance, or for a breach of contract 

The second point worth notice, is, the existence of a Treaty 
concluded in 1837 By this Treaty it was stipulated that 
should ** gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and misrule" 
continue to prevail so as seriously fo endanger the pnbhc tran- 
quillity, the British Government reserved to itself, “ the right 
of appointing its own officers to the management" of any part 
of the Oude Territory, great or small, wherever the misrule al- 
luded to might have occurred , but with the further stipulation 
that the surplus receipts, after all the chaises of administration 
had been defrayed, should be paid to the King’s Treasury, and 
a faithful account be rendered to His Majesty of the receipts 
and expenditure of the assumed Territories. Here, it is coii- 
tended, in this last Treaty made with the king of Oude, iB a 
Btipulation widely different from the result of the disouBSionB of 
1656 The Temtonee are not assumed in part, but the whole 
province has been annexed and made a part of the Empire. The 
surplus receipte are in no way accoui^ted for, but are swept i&to 
the General Treasury, and figure in the balance sheet of the 
Imperial Revenue The position of the British Qovemmeiit is 
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rendered still more embarrassing by the fact tliat thopgb the 
Tr^ty of 1837 was cancelled by Sie ilome Government^ n eoda* 
munication to this effect was never made to the King of Oude, 
and the Treaty itself was published in a book pnnted under the 
sanction of the Government of India in 1845, and purporting 
to be a collection of the Treaties in force with Native lowers. 
All that the King of Oude, it seems, was told m the following 
year of 1838, was, that certain Provisions regarding an ncreas- 
ed military force to bo paid for by the State of Oude, had not 
met with approval, and he was left to imagine that the remain- 
der ot the Treaty was still binding ^ 

But, m reply to any pleas raised by the partisans of the Roy- 
al family on the above omi'^sion to notify the abrogation of the 
Treat}, U ma^^ be aigued that the king from the partial intima- 
tion made to him legarding the military force, must have been 
fully aware that the final ratification of the whole rested with 
the Home authoiities Their approval or disapproval is abso- 
lutely essential to the finality ot any such treaty, made in the 
time of peace, and the Treaty of 1837 has never had practical 
or real existence No detiiment has been inflicted on the kmg 
in consequence of the omission above admitted Nearly twenty 
additional years passed without creating the faintest suspicion 
that a single one of the thousand intolerable evils of the admi- 
nistration had been remedied, or that any partial measure such 
as the Treaty of 1837 had contemplated, would suffice to cure 
the obstinacy of the disease The Tieaty when published, bore, 
if we mistake not, a loot note to the effect that it was not con- 
sidered in force by the British Home Government. No stress 
appears to have been laid on that omission by either Mimster, 
Queen Mother, or King in any of the well known interviews 
held with the Resident previous to the ultimatum of 1856 And, 
even the partisans of tlie king will hardly venture to contend 
now that such a qualified and partial measure would have been 
viewed by him with any greater favour than the complete ahd 
unconditional transfer of his dominions or Revenues to the 
Cl own The pension too, which was offered to him, and the 
terms of cession, were, in theniselvis, pnnccly 
In truth, of all the great politick measures taken by Lord 
Dalhousie, not one was taken with greater deliberation. Was 
made the subject of such ample reference to England, united m 
approval men of more varied experience and opinions, or was 
effWted at so slight a cost By the statesman himself it was un- 
dertaken under a sense of the duty which could no longer be 
delayed nor evaded It .entailed on a man weighed down by 
eight year^ of incessant labour, a heavy burden at the close of 
bis administration It was sure to become a mark iov the shi^ 
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of hostile cri<3cij»iii at Home. Had ladia remained at peace, as 
llien seemed not unlikely, and had the oivilization of Dude taken 
rank amongst civil tnumphs with the civilization of the Punjab, 
the fruit of the measure would have been reaped only by the 
neat Viceroy It is, moreover, almost amusing, in the vigour of 
that proconsulship, to find that some of the measures proposed 
by the members of Council are spoken of as more peremptory 
than those of the Governor General himself The just Indian 
Councillor, the acute English lawyer, the generous soldier, all 
concurred m deeming the strongest remedies imperative The 
feeling wa|^ participated m by those on the spot and by thoee 
at a distance by the men who learned the condition of Oude 
through tlie cold medium of books, and by those who saw, with 
their own eyes, the wasted harvests, the scanty popu||ition, and 
the ruined homes It was, we say again, the pea of Col Slee- 
man, the avowed supporter of native administrations, that pour- 
tray ed the desolation of the kingdom in colours which none have 
the hardihood to term exaggerated It was the chivalrous Out- 
ram on whom was forced the conviction that the State of 
Oude no longer retained any principle of vitahty The Royal 
city, the royal provinces, had, of themselves, nursed and sent 
forti the pinion which impelled the steel Years of anxious 
expectation had passed without amendment Days and nights 
of painful enquiry led all the enquirers to the same goal To 
the conquest of the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie’s own act and deed, 
the Home Government accorded a formal and languid acquies- 
cence The occupation of Pegu followed after the storming of 
Rangoon, as a natural consequence, and almost extorted con- 
sent. The lapse of Aagpore was a part of Lord Daihousie’s 
avowed policy, which neglected no lawful means of extending 
and consolidating the Empire But the annexation of Oude, 
though we believe Lord Dalhousie to be the very last man who 
would wish to evade the lesponsibility of advocating and brmg- 
mg forward the proposal, was a mealure at which the Home 
authorities had ample time to pause, if they had chosen it But 
the door of subterfuges and broken vows was at last closed 
The fourth final annexation commanded the approval of 
every Indian official of eminence, and carried with it the ma- 
jority of the press , and before one single soldier had stirred firom 
Cawnpore, the virtual dethronement of the sovereign bad been 
consented to by the oldest and most experienced Directors m 
Leadeahall Street, and by the Cabinet, of which the present 
Governor General was a member 
The annexation of Oude is an ao^ which, we firmly believe, 
will stand the severest scmtmy of History It Irests on the 
complete annihilation of a Treaty winch one party had observed 
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With fidelity ibr halfa centary, and which the other had fiagHantlj 
for the aame period set at nought We really wonder why, 
under a rare bit of special pleading an issue is not advanced in 
favour of the Oude family to the enect that the British Govern- 
ment having neglected to avail itself of its rights dunng a pe- 
riod of more than twenty years, is out of Court by the mere 
efflux of tupe and by the English statute of limitations. We re- 
peat that we should not be afraid of the re^lt were the cause of 
Oude to be argued by the first counsellors in the world, before the 
most eminent Judges in any English Court guided by justice and 
law It would be the cause of solemn obligations, imperative du- 
ty, moral and legal necessities, against rapacity and cruelty, abne- 
gation of tlie Unctions of Government, violated Treaties and 
m^otten \pws. But Englishmen, with all their good sense and 
patriotism, are strangely illogical in the expression of their sym- 
pathies, and wonderfully given to run down the pubbe servants 
by whom their name and nation have been illiistiated or upheld , 
nor, whenever the cause of the Oude iainily is agitated, do 
we despair of finding men read) to shed a few tears at the ex- 
tinction of a dynasty which had the singular lU-luck of exhibit- 
ing to the world a union of those vices which eastern despo- 
tism sometimes keeps apart, and which, licentious in the Palace, 
degraded in the capital, and defied in the provinces, had yet 
managed to incur the double odium of imbecility and of baish- 
ness, and bad Imked the debaucheries of Tiberius to the spolia- 
tions of Verres 

Still, with all this, there is no denying that the annexation of 
Oude must have been largely canvassed in native society, in the 
camp, court and bazaar Amongst the soldiery, especially, it is im- 
possible that It should not have been a frequent and familiar topic 
of conversation Wo are fflld, too, that the position of the sepoy, 
was much altered by the intioduction of our rule, and that he felt 
himself aggrieved by the loss of those privileges to which, in the 
days of Hesidents, he find been entitled to look But if we 
nghtly apprehend the facts on which these arguments are based, 
It was the custom of many Oude cultivators to send one member 
of their family to serve in the army, in order that he might be 
able to claim the interposition of the Resident for his paternal 
acres and thus, while other unfortunate agncultunsts were ex- 
posed to rapme and torture, the sepoy adone remamed raised 
above the common equably of degradation and wretchedness. 
With our system, that knows few distinctions and obbterates 
class privileges, the above ceased Not that the sepoy was real- 
ly stnpUed of any advanViges, but we are given to understand 
that he felt the influence of the Luorefciau maxim, and no longto 
enjoyed the sweets of seeing others labouring in the trough of 
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the sea, he himself being safe and sound endiy land What 
then really happened was, tb^t the ryot was dragged on shore 
out of the surf, to the rock of safety on which the sepoy had 
been standing alone There was no more of the trampling of 
hostile cavaliy, and of the goading into rebellion, and lu the 
newly established Kutcherry, beloie a young man of h%o 
and twenty or thirty years of age who favoured no per- 
son and was accessible to e\ery one, unbought and imiiarUal 
justice began to be meted out It is quite possible that there 
may be something in the unbending rigidity of our system not 
pleasing the oriental mind, winch loves a rule of contrasts 
and privileges, and in the first settlement of Oude there may 
have been acts of hasty commission, and harsh omissions, but 
we have yet to learn that it would be the duty of any^ statesman 
not to grant lelief to ihc mass of the population, because a cei- 
tain class were thereby depuved of a special and questionable 
immunity , still less can we acquiesce iii the doctrine which how- 
ever has been gravely put forth by seveial authorities, that it is 
convenient to maintain native states as places into which all the 
bad characters ot our own provinces can be conveniently let 
loose, and as affording a marked contrast to oui mild and hap- 
pier rule— an Alsatia, in fact, into which the West End can 
disgorge all its cut-thi oats. 

We also admit that the annexation of Oude was often quoted 
by the mutinous Press, if w e may use such an expression, and 
that, in Urdu circulars and manifestoes sympathy was evoked 
for a diacrovvned King The reduction of Lucknow, moreover, 
cost us two campaigns on an extended scale, and it was there that 
Pandyism made its last great effort On the othei hand, it is 
tolerably clear that during 1857 the piovince had meielj relapsed 
into its nonnal anarchy, each /tidlndar or liaja thinking most 
of arraying Ins artillery, and of holding ins own For purposes 
of kggression Oude was well mgh powerless Korniustitbe 
forgotten that, after all, the mutiny ^did not commence witli 
Oude that it was the King ot Delhi and not the Nawab Vizier, 
to whom tJie rautmeers fiist lepaired, and that no pi oof has been 
adduced yet to show a regular conspiracy on behalf of the Oude 
family WJiether annexation may not have accelerated u mu- 
tiny which sooner or later was inevitable, is another question, 
though It 18 easy to prophecy this after the result But our 
duty to the population of the country was with propriety con- 
sidered independently of any such jpossibility , and no person, at 
the time, when annexation was discussed, deliberately warned 
the authorities that the measurd v^ould inevitably entail a re- 
bellion A good deal of the assert^ sympathy With the dis- 
p/oseessed family may have been feigned, for it is notorious that. 
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while for half a centary we hare pereuted m calhog the ruler 
a kmg and hia country a kingdom^ we have not yet been able to in- 
duce the population to deai^ate the one or the other by any other 
titles than Kawab and Naw^i And no w^ with Lucknow being con- 
verted from a filthy city into a fine capital, with dismantled torts, 
agriculture reviving over one of the most fertile of soils, and vnth 
the enlarged views entertained by the Looal Authonliea, we 
trust that in a few years no man will have reason to regret or 
censure the policy which conceived and earned out the annexa- 
tion As a measure we believe it to have been as jnst and 
righteous as the conquest of the Punjab As regards its efiect 
on the mutiny, we cannot of course place it in the s^me category 
as the first three acquisitions , but he would be a bold man, who 
would venture to assert that the mutiny would never have hap 
v^ned, had Oude remained intact. If, then, the opponents of Lord 
Dalhousie will dwell on his great annexations they must confine 
^emselvea to the case of Oude and they should remember that 
it was a task which he undertook with avowed reluctance, and 
that History will judge of it hereafter, not by its expediency, 
nor for its pfFect on the soldiery, but for its basis of substantial 
justice and right. 

We have no desire to keep out of sight the other minor pro 
Vinces which were added to the Empire by the same hand 
Some are almost as clean forgotten as if they had never been 
independent, Not even the mutiny could diag them into pro- 
minence and beyond vague charges and general assertions, 
no specific argument has been framed on the majority The 
moat important of these lesser acquisitions was obtained from Hy- 
derabad It 18 unnecessaiy now to review that cession at length 
An Engliish Periodical, being no less than the Quarterly, 
asserts that the Nizam "was “ bullied” into the cession of the 
Kaiehore Doab and other fine districts The Nizam was cer- 
tainly convinced by persuasion and argument, that his rela- 
tions with the British Go^ernment could nev er be put on a 
secure or satisfactory footing, until he should make adequate 
provision for the payment of a Contingent which he would 
not consent to diminish by a single trooper But the negotia- 
tion was confided to the hands of General Low, and any man 
who knows that old soldier's tact, courtesy, conciliation, and 
dignified but gentle bearing, must know that the term of a 
• bully* IS ludicrously misapplied to the disciple of Malcolm As 
well might the charge of elegant manners and good temper b% 
apphed to an Assyrian Bull The Hyderabad Treaty has se- 
cured everything which was wished for by the negotiation 
Three fertile districts, fhe nurseries of cotton, are weU manag- 
ed by British officers From their leventies the pay of the 
December, 1859 3 A 
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Contingent is r^ularly met , the arrears are to be defrayed 
iirom t£e saine source 3 all those petty squabbles, the Besident 
dunning and the Nizam shirking payment of his debts, like a 
woruHiut guardsman, are happily terminated the surplus of 
the revenues, if any, will be earned to the Nizam’s credit, and 
during the Kevolt, ae we shall show hereafter, the most fiery 
city in ^6onthem India was preserved from the flames 

We doubt much whether, even in these days of universal 
catechising, many readers could pass an examination in the 
History of the Kaja of Angool That terntory was Lord 
Dalhousie’s first acquisition Angool is a small state of the 
Tnbutary Mahals under the superintendence of the Commis- 
sioner ol Cuttack The Kaja was strongly suspected of aid- 
ing the Meriah sacrifices, and in 1848 had the temerity to re- 
sist the authonty of Government liis terntory was taken 
from him, and was quietly settled by a Bengali Deputy Col- 
lector with the aid of half a dozen peons, and the example has 
had its due eflfect on the other Tributaiy !]^jas 

The- events which led to a little war m Sikkim are more 
notorious The Raja of that lull country had the audacity to 
seize and bind the person of Dr Campbell, the political ofii- 
cer in charge of Dai^eeling Of course, the agent was releas- 
ed the Raja was mulcted of a yearly sum ol 6,000 Rupees 
which we had, till then, paid as the land -lent of Daijeehng, 
and a convement stiip of the Sikkim Territory near the Pur- 
nea Moning, at the loot ol the hills, was token from him 
But we are not aware that any relation has been established, 
or has been attempted to be established, between the above facts 
and the outbreak of 1857 

The case of Sattara has found many defenders, but the most 
vigorous attempts of the Nana and his agents failed to set the 
Southern Mahratta country in a blaze A great deal of our 
security la owing to the extremely skillul and judicious treat- 
mentof plots and conspiracies by those there charged with the main- 
tenance of British authonty, and to the sound judgment of Lord 
Elphinstone, though discontented Mahrattas may have had hopes 
of the re establishment of a Peisliwa but for all practical purpos- 
68 Sattara must be struck out of the supposed causes that led the 
army to rebel The remainder of Lord Dalhousie’s acquisitions 
we shall briefly dismiss He compelled Mcer Ah Morad of 
Khyrpore to restore certain lands of which the Meer had contnved 
to get possession by interpolating a clause in a treaty, and our 
readers can scarcely have forgotten some rather cunous revela- 
tions as to the influence attempted to the exercised on the de- 
bates of the House of Commons, through one of its members, 
in connection wilh this act of tyranny, as it may perhaps be 
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termed The small principality of Sumbhulpore waa attached 
to the South West Frontier Agency, and is administered by one 
of our officers, at a moderate cost and with considerable profit to 
the State The last prince had, durmg his bfetime, signified 
hifl wish to make over his little territory to the British Govern- 
ment, and as no male descendant or claimant with a title could 
be found, the Banees were pensioned and the pnncipabty occu- 

E ed, though by some oversight, not often to be remarked in 
ord Dalhousiee comprehensive state papers, no mention of this 
escheat is found in the celebrated minute of 1856 We believe 
that it IS only a limited school of men that will quarrel with a 
viceroy for taking advantage of the deaths of highly pensioned na- 
tive nobles or liajas, to lessen the burden of the public revenues, 
or fur abolishing legal exemptions and special immunities, incon- 
venient to the established tribunals and productive of no real 
advantage to their holder In this view, no objection was raised 
at the tune to the discontinuance of the titles of the Baja oi Tan- 
jore, and of the Nawab of the Carnatic to the abatement of the 
privileges enjoyed by the Nawab Nazim of Bengal and to the 
escheats of the enormous pensions enjoyed by two well known 
Mahratta branches, the one representing the real Peishwa, and 
the other a pretender Add to these measures the acquisition 
of the country of Tularam Senapatti, forced on the Government, 
and yielding a revenue of 3000 Bupees a year from a country 
on which scarce an European has set foot , and the lapse of 
Jhansi, and we have the whole catalogue of Lord Dalhousie’s 
aggrandisements desenbed with accuracy 

It IS necessary, even at the risk of repetition and tediousness, 
to be thus minute, and to let no one act escape review, because 
we are about to notice another charge brought against the late 
administration in regard to its general effect on the people of 
India and the Bebellion. The charge is one which it la very 
easy to make, and more difficult to refute These allegations 
usually take some such form as the following The determined, 
pertinacious, and consistent course of aggression which the In- 
dian Government pursued for eight years, has produced con- 
sequences injurious to our reputation, and subversive of our 
good name One state after another has been involved in the 
general absorptioru Fears ha\ e been excited, hostility awaken- 
ed, prejudices shocked Each ruler has felt hia independence 
trembhng in the balance a general sense of uneasmeas has per- 
vaded all ranks of society princes and leaders, the men of Uie 
pen who could find no avenue open to them under our ezolosive 
system, and the men ofyhe sword who are charmed by the wild 
hcense of raids and forays, had Idng bej^un to watch for thecr 
oppOrtomties, and if a crisis arose by which the stabihty amt 
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role w«re impenlledi there could be little doubt that cver^ nK* 
tire with one spark of ambition left to him^ would lend his influ- 
ence to dur expulsion from the country 

We have already endeavoured to assign its precise weight to 
each separate acquisition as regards the mutinies But it is not 
so simple to meet objections which state that the disastrous re- 
sults of annexation are to be traced, not in the provinces which 
were girdled by our troops and fettered by the iron bands of our 
civil administration, but in the kingdoms which were yet invio- 
late, in the palaces which had not been spoiled, and in the univer- 
sal dissatisfaction existing in the higher classes This position is 
strengthened by the fact that many Zemindars took advantage 
of anarchy to re- assert their independence, and on the whole, it 
IS confidently argued that to find the positive evils of annexation 
we must look mainly to what had not been annexed These 
arguments we shall endeavour to meet by a resort to facts* 
We shall commence with two of the pnncipat states yet in- 
ternally independent, Gwalior and Indore After the Cam- 
paign of 1843, Lord Ellenborough wisely determined to limit 
the aggressive power of a State so inconveniently contiguous to 
the capital of the North West, and it was Lord Dalhousie's ob- 
ject to educate the young Pnnee, whom Lord Ellenborough had 
led weeping to the Gtuldt, into something like capacity for go- 
verning himself and his realms He was surrounded by one of 
the best of native Mantris, he had the advice of the most friend- 
ly of Residents no shade of suspicion ever came between the 
young SOI ereign and the Paramount Power, and when the in- 
fection of mutiny reached the precincts of the Lushkur, it was 
then that we had the spectacle of one of those sovereigns, whom 
It suits a certain party to represent as ripe for the subversion of 
the British authority, driven by his own army from his own 
palace, and forced to take refuge within the British lines A 
somewhat similar course had been followed at Indore, and at an 
earlier stage of the mutiny The sovereign had the feelings 
which we may al] supmose to be natural to one of his race and 
colour but neither Mahratta duphcity, nor the memory of 
Holkar, nor the dread of the British yoke, nor the desire of re- 
venge and independence, wrought with the chief of Indore to cast 
in hiB lot with the soldiery These two facts, backed by the 
very weighty authority of Sir John Lawrence, seem to show that 
DO general conspiracy of crowned heads, no desire of anticipat- 
ing any mtended aggressions, were conc^ed m the mine w^ch 
explod^m 1657 

Still less 18 any general distrust to bo looked for amongst the 
Rajpoot Princes. In the late administration no change in the 
smallest way affecting tbeir honour or drgnities had ever been 
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coDtemplated Beyond the settlement of a few boundary dii- 
putes^ and the moat constant efforts to discourage the piractioe 
of torturing and burying witches ahve, the intercourse between 
the Thakoora and the Resident had proceeded on the usual faMSt« 
mg , and it was Lord Dalhousie who sent to Rajpootana the most 
generous and high-minded oi Indian statesmen to concihate the 
Shterate but well born chieftains, descendants of those with 
whom such a monarch as Akbar had sought alliancesi and 
whom even such a one os Jehangir did not venture to provoke 
The disturbances at Mount Aboo were temporary those m 
Central India might have occurred at any time, and it is not in 
Rajpootana, as we submit, that the insidious symptoms caused 
by annexation broke out into open disease 

To Hyderabad the same remarks apply The sovereign had, 
it 18 said, been duped or frightened into the cession of his finest 
districts There had already been one outbreak of Mahomme- 
dan fanaticism at the capital, ^hich had endangered the life of 
one of the bravest officers of the array The districts swarmed 
with Rohillas and Arabs The city was the lesort of bad char- 
acters A ruler with a sound grievance, Arabs whom no one 
could check, thiist for rapine, bigotry and intolerance all the 
materials for combustion were ready at hand That the im- 
portant city of Hyderabad was undisturbed by little more than 
rumour, and that a slight demonstration at the Residency was 
sufiicieut to awe the evil disposed, is due in part to the good 
sense of the Nizam and of his Piime Minister, but mainly to 
the admirable bearing ol the Resident, Colonel Da\id 8 on, dur- 
ing the whole of the anxious peiiod A history might well be 
written to deaciibe the judicious management of those of our 
representatives who contrived, by some means, to leave us no 
bloody history to write But had the feelings of the Nizam 
been those which it is the fashion to ascribe to native sovereigns 
generally, had ho been really smarting with the sense of past 
injuries, and under tlie apprehension of fresh attacks, -^Eolus 
could no more have confined the tubulent spiiits of the Deccan 
tn carcere ccecot than Sir Henry Lawrence, with all his elo- 
quence that went to the heart direct, could stave off insurgency 
in the Provmce of Oude 

We now come to another part of the late administrative poli- 
cy which has been carefully kept out of sight in the fiery 
cussmns of the last two years We have attempted to show clear- 
ly the local effects of each acquisition, as well as to combat the 
theory that every act of aggression had an insidious, wide, and 
expansive evil tendency iphich was confined to no geographical 
limits, and Was hardly to be estimated by any positive eruptionap 
But we have hitherto said little or nothings to the set off It 
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haa become so umversal with journalists, and members of both 
Houses of Parliament to represent the British Government as 
bent on carrying out to its utmost limits a harsh and unsparing 
pc^^cy, that no credit whatever is allowed for the provinces which 
Liord Dalhousie did not incorporate, for the sovereigns whom tie 
did not discrown, or for the petty princes whom he laboured to 
surround with wise Counsellors, and to establish firmly in their 
c^itals by all the strength and influence of the British name 
We can show that on several occasions Lord Dalhousie exhibit- 


ed a just and dignified forbearance, and that his course in 
others was actually retrogressive Most people are aware that 
Bhurtpore is a small estate lying within thirty miles of Agra 
Its soil, not devoid of natural advantages, is tilled by the best 
and most laborious agricultunsts in India The realm is just 
of that size to which a native ruler is equal, and when governed 
by a wise and strong will, it may compare favourably with al- 
most any of our possessions, in which even the wisest of adminis- 
trators cannot have full scope for his beneficence, but is 
fettered W some one of the cramps and bands of our civili- 
sation The Baja, during a lon^ minority, was tarefully edu- 
cated hilB revenues collected, his capital improved, and his 
interests guarded, and we should feel it almost an insult to the 
Government to attempt to vindicate it from the charge of hav- 
ing acted as a perfidious guardian to a helpless Ward, were it 
not constantly asserted that it had spared no one on whom it 
could lay hands The little state of Bhurtpore, of which the 
revenue is not less than 1 7 lakhs of Bupces, still enjoys the pro- 
tection of the Bntish power, without paying one farthing of 
tribute, and the traveller steps on foreign territory, whei^after 
having left Agra in the morning and haMng wandered over the 
vast solitude of Futtehpore Sikn by midday, he pays a visit to 
the dilapidated fortress which cost us two memorable sieges, or to 
the elegant palaces and gardens of Deeg The same course of 
protection in minority, and withdrawal of our Agent at the 
attainment of majority, was followed in the case of the Raja of 
Shorapore, a small state in Western India, though in this latter 
instance the care and assiduity of the British Government has 
resulted in the production of one of those hopeless and helpless 
specimens of royalty fitted for nothing but to gnnd down its 
subjects, to enrich its favourites, and to impoverish itself 
Again, when certain states lying contiguous to our own, were 
involved in broils, and when it was &ared that fhe flames of 
anarchy would spread across the border, the Government of 
India looked on as a calm and unconcerned spectator, and ac- 
knowledged the divine right of Onentals to say by which claim- 
ant they would consent to be bullied Not a soldier was lent 
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to either side when Golab Singh was opposed bj his nephew, or 
when two brothers were contending tor the State of Bahawal- 
pore Nothing would have been ea'^ier, on all the maxims of 
either Eastern or Western diplomacy, than for the Government 
to intervene, but the Government resolutely persisted m non-> 
mtervention Probably our relations with Nepaul were never 
placed on a more satisfactory footinjj than in 1851 No one 
Indian potentate, except Jung Bahadoor, has ever witnessed the 
marvels of science and civifisation which the parent empire can 
^fold, and it may be said of him, as of the present ruler of the 
French nation, that he alone amongst monarchs, is competent 
to fathom our resources and to estimate the ultimate chances of 
a collision Nor have our amicable relations been interrupted 
by the events of the mutiny, and if the Goorkhas proved them- 
selves inconvenient allies, sympathised with the sepoys, and 
thought more of plunder than of disuphne, they must yet have 
earned away with them accurate remmiacences of the prowess 
of our caialry, and of the way in which light haired and blue- 
eyed infantry, mountaineeis like themselves, can handle the 
basnet , 

Then as regards our dealings with Affghanistan Many of 
the actors in the Tragedy of 1841 had passed away The mo- 
mentous events, by which an army was sacrificed, bitterness 
engendered and confidence on our arms and in our justice shat- 
tered or shaken, had been thrust aside by later campaigns and 
had become matter for history It was, however, while endea* 
vounng to track the causes of the mutiny, that we found rea- 
son to believe in the disastrous effects of the Affghan invasion, as 
first destructive of the notion of our mvincibilitv Now, it is 
the fashion, with some writers, to apeak o fthe policy of Lord 
Metcalfe or of Lord William Bentmck as that alone on which 
the safety of India can be based But when we weigh all the 
policy of the late administration we should never forget that it 
was Lord Dalhousie, who retraced our steps and brought us 
back to the exact point where matters stood when those two 
great statesmen held the reins of power Nor had this revival 
of intercourse with the Durbar of Cabul been facihtated by 
events subsequent to the Affghan campaign To the imtatmg 
recollections of the defiles m which the bones of sixteen thou- 
sand men lay whitening, of Englishmen and Englishwomen de- 
tamed in close captivity, and of the Bntishstandard again plant- 
ed in triumph on the w^ls of the Bala Hissar, there were to be 
added the “ unnatural alliance” which Dost Mahommed formed, 
in the second Sikh campaign, with tlie Sirdars of the Lidiore 
Begency Beside the finkl tnumph and re-occupation of Cabul, 
there hfwi been written in history the Raid to the Khybar," 
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where the Affghans were driven in headlong rout throuffh the 
plains of a province which had once been their own Hut all 
the above difficulties were surmounted bj the tact and good 
management of the Lawrences The insane prefect of main- 
tauung a representative at Cabul was abandoned no new ohli 
gations were sought to be imposed on the Amir a veil was cast 
as far as possible over unjust invasion on the one hand, and over 
perfidiousness on the other, and if history would permit her 
wntten troubles to be r sed out, the treaty formed with Dost 
Mahommed lu the year 18L3 would have accomplished that object 
As it 18 , we are now just where we#tood in 1837, m the position 
which we ought never to have left. 

Probably there was no administration during which our pure- 
ly foreign relations, that is to say our relations with the states 
outside the Peniusula of India, were left on a more solid or 
satisfactory footing With the Minister of Nepaul, with the 
Khan of Kelat, with the Mahaiajah of Cashmere, with the ruler 
of Cabul, with the Arab tribes of the Persian Gulph, with the 
King of Ava, e\erything had been arranged Past enmities or 
differences were buried in obliMon Tlie attention of the British 
Government was henceforth to be devoted to the internal affairs 
of Its own provinces, or to the consolidation of its power within 
its own legitimate sphcie of action, the Himalayas and the sea. 
The popular idea on this particular head is, as we have already 
stated, that Lord Dalhousie absorbed c\ery thing that came in 
his way, or went out of his course to pursue the process of 
absorption Now, in order to show how ill-founded is this sup- 
position, wo \i&\ e gone through cei tain statl^t^cal papers pub- 
lished on the motion of the most eloquent and merciless op- 
ponent^ of the old Company, and we* find the following 
states to have been left inviolate, on the footing of former trea- 
ties, at the close of this Keign of Terror The Native States 
may be divided into two mam classes, subsidiaiy and protected 
The first were ten originally, but sinking out Nagpore and 
Oude from the list, we have still remaining 1 Cochin 2 Cutch 
3 Guzerat, or the Guicowar 4 Gwalior 5 Hyderabad 6 Indore 
7 Mysore 8 Travancoro Nothing was done to alter the con- 
dition of these Kingdoms, with the exception of the treaty with 
the Nizam, which in redity secured his independence, and of 
the new official arrangement by which the Kesident at Baroda 
was made subordinate to the Supreme Government, and the 
reign of Khutput was terminated, we trust for ever Of the 
second or infenor class of states, which were either pro- 
tected, or protected and tributary, wo find that, m 1856, 
there were left no less than thirty -three in Bundelcund * 
eight m the Cossya Hills ; seventeen Tributary MahaU under 
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the SapenntendeBt residing at Cuttack twentj-one HiM 
States under the Superintendent of Simla fifteen Bupoot 
chiefships under the Agent for Hajpootana nine Sikh States 
on the borders of the Sutlej, including the Kaia of Pnttiala who 
has a revenue of 22 lakhs of Rupees twenty States subordinate 
to Uie South West Frontier Agency and no less dian forty- 
three or forty -four others scattered here and there, within and 
without the limits of our own possessions. The revenues of 
these protected States extend from 3,000 or 4,000 Rupees a year, 
or that of a \ery small Gerp^pi Landgraf, to ten, twenty, thirty 
and even forty lakhs of Rupees , and the tract in which we are 
to look for them reaches from Independent Tipperah, a country 
never subjugated even by the Mahomedans, on the one side to 
the borders of Mooltan on the other, and from the pme trees of 
Simla to the Chilka Lake The above are to be found within 
the Bengal Piesidency, but m Madras, besides Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, we find that Jeypore and the Hill Zemindara on the 
frontiers of Onsaa are Protected and Tiibutary, and that Raja 
^ Tondiman governs lus small possessions of Roodrocottah with- 
out any furtheV controul on the part of the British Resident ex- 
cept as to unusual expenditure And in Bombay, besides the 
larger States of Guzerat and Cutoh, wehaie Colaporc and more 
than one hundred Suiinjams or minor dependencies fifteen 
small chiefships in Guzerat six in-Myhee Kanta, the same 
number in Rewa Kanta, the same number of Sattara jaghires , 
mne Southern Marhatta jaghircs, and ten other States with hard 
names distressing to the ordinal y reader and puzzling even to 
the philologist. The combined re\ enues of all the above amount 
to ten millions and seven hundred thousand pounds of f^^lish 
money, leaving, after the deduction of Nagpore and Oudh, a 
round sum oi eight inillioud ol Revenue in the enjoyment ot na- 
tive sovereigns Out of this sum must be further deducted one 
million and sixty thousand pounds paid to the British Govern- 
ment as tribute, and we should supiiose that no person would be 
inclined to quarrel with this arrangement, or to assert that we 
are not entitled to some remuneration for keeping the peace be- 
tween quarrelsome neighbouA, or guarding the weaker from 
the aggression of the sti ongcr Some of the States are also 
charged with the maintenance of Contingents, or bodies which 
the mutiny has shown to be of very questionable advan- 
tage But the footing of protection, tribute, and feudal 
service has been fixed by various treaties signed from the 
commencement of this century ana onwards, and except that 
irom some states the fuB amount of the contingent was not 
exacted, while others were taken under the direct management 
of the Hritish authontiee, during minority, or on account of 
DxoKKBEn, 1659 3 b 
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disorders and mdebtedness, both the letter and the spirit of th 
tieaties have been faithfully observed No petty Frinoe ws 
bullied into further cessions Not one additional shawl was dc 
inanded as tribute^ nor one additional elephant s tooth, no^ a 
extra taooper called for on any pretence whatever It may b 
eaid that several of these principalities weie cursed with barre 
soils/ bad water, and a lawless set ot subjects, and were no 
worth taking and that during the late tempest those situate 
in Central India increased our ditriculties and were the restinj 
places of marauding parties really do not care to defen 

the Goiernment from the mean charge ol estimating the pro 
priety of absorption only by the pecuniary gam or loss , on 
broad argument is that iicli and poor, fertility and barrenness 
were alike left alone, and that for eveiy act of annexation, ther 
was good and sufficient cause to be sliown As regard 
Central India, and its multitudmons chiefships, their norma 
condition is that of feud and foray, and cveiy thing collapse 
when our strong and controlling hand is withdrawn On a re 
view of the whole ot our rclitions with the princes of India, i 
will be found that while no ojiportunity was neglected oy whic' 
our financial burdens could be lessened, oui borders secured an< 
om rule extended to legitimate CNclieat and lapses. Lord Dal 
housie was not governed by any iniquitous dc'^ire for universe 
dominion Demonstr itions moie vigorous, theoiies much mor 
startling, have found the ir suppoiteis amongst other able ad 
mmistrators That tlie Governor General habitually used th 
language of insult and aggression, wc can confidently denj^ 
‘‘ Nevei talk to me of the Paramount Powei,” was his leply t 
one o^his Chief Secretaries, “ I never hear that expression, with 
out being satisfied that some gross piece of injustice is brewing 
]Sor, in the mutinies, do we find tliat any individuals considered 
themselves personally aggiieved by tlio hue taken by the lat 
Head ot the Government, with the exception ot the Nana am 
tlie Kanee of Jhausi, and we should imagine that not even Mi 
La^ard would, in his sober mind, allege the stoppage of th 
Peibhwa's pension or the lapse ot Jhansi to be an excuse for th 
ferocity ot either the woman oi Hie man fiend 

There will remain, however, the condition of the native arm 
which. It IS alleged, the Governor General failed to appreoiat 
in spite of warning, or as to winch Ins usual penetration wa 
at fault It was at onco remembered in the mutinies lha 
the native army was dismissed with a single sentence in the re 
view of the administration The position ot the native soldie 
in India has long been such as to leave hardly any circum 
stance of his condition in need of improvement We oonceii 
that no one contends the sejioys to have had any r^aigrievaji 
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ces to warrant their faitlilessneBs and that the ongtn of the 
mutiny must be looked for m the causes assigned by the dviiiao** 
soldier, Sir John Lawrence, and others best informed ^ or in 
the laxity of discipline, the growing insolence of mercenaries, 
the designs of the seditious, and mimcncal insuflciency of 
European troops We shall be reminded that Lord Dalhoune 
had already had one smalk mutiny on his hands in 1649, and 
that one of the most experienced soldiers, holding the high 
position of Commander-in-Chief, had warned him that a 
considerable portion of thsr Bengal army was tainted with a 
mutinous spirit We are as ready to admit, as any partisan of 
the Napieis can be, the extreme vigour of Sir Charles 
Napier’s military adniinistration, and to concede that he broadly 
stated his convictions, m 1650, that the army was insubordinate, 
or that at least 40,000 men cantoned in the Punjab were eo far 
disaffected as to place the Empire in peril But to borrow the 
pithy and apt language of an Indian w ritei unfortunately deceas- 
ed, Sir Charles Napier had a prophecy for every event that could 
tuin up, and covered himself over with prophecy as with a 
jprment ” We have no wish to enter into the details of the 
famous contioversy which led Sir Charles Napier to send in his 
resignation, but every* one who has mastered the subject must be 
aware that about the time when Sir Charles was stating his con- 
victions of general sedition and lufidelitv, he acquiesced in Lord 
Dalhousie’s opinion by saying that no army “ was better paid 
* or better cai ed for than the Bengal ai my that * a more obe- 
‘ dient or honoiahle army’ he had never seen. ” that he has 
left it on recoid that he apprehended less danger from massing 
Europeans together than fiom massing natives, and ^hat he 
would cheerfully have seen a foi ce of twelve thousand natives 
stationed at Delhi, and a similai force of five thousand cantoned 
at the capital ofEisttin Bengal The resignation of the Com- 
mander in Chief IS, 118 it appears to utterly beside the ques- 
tion of the mutiny of the Bengal army The greatest soldier of 
the age endorsed the course taken hj the Governor General 
The position in which the head of the army claimed to stand 
was one quite incompatible with the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, in theory and in practice, and utterly adverse to a sound, 
central, and powerful administration by a single master But 
no wrong which the Napiers charge one of their opponents with 
inflicting on them, ever equals the wrong which they do them- 
selves, and whatever may be thought of the prescience and vigour 
of the old soldier, it will hardly be denied that the measures of 
eonciiiatiOQ which he pifrsued, and the increase of the eompen- 
eation for the dearness of lations which he granted, were just 
ealculaled to nurse that spint of pride, selfishness, and insolence, 

s B a 
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which led merCetiaties in Indian to attempt what meroetmnea 
elsewhere have done Still, we have no desire to reflect on the 
memory of the Commander-m-Chief His measures, we may 
say with the Innd fflare of the mutiny still enlightening; us, 
staved (M revolt His conviction that a large body of the na^ 
five soldiery was unsound, and disaffected, was, however quali- 
fied, the correct one. Already, m 1850, the practice of com 
bination and correspondence had been thought to have com- 
menced But the mutiny ha\ ing been nipped by the adoption 
of a generosity which the Government did not limit, and 
through measures to which a public approval in the face of the 
army was vouchsafed, what remained there for the head of the 
Empire to do ? No measures of reduction m the force were 
proposed by the Commander in-Chief or by any other mihtary 
officer of eminence No specific report of a growing spirit of 
mutiny was written, as far as we know And even had Lord 
Dalhouaic, in the spirit of prophecy, become aware of the 
change which had transformed the brave, devoted, and self- 
denying sepoy into an agent of sedition, a minister of treachery, 
a fiend of lust and massacre, what remedy was it in his power 
to apply to BO wide spread an cmI, to so terrible a disease ? Of 
his other internal measures we shall spoak* presently, as we have 
spoken of his foreign policy, but as regards the efficiency of the 
army it was his hand that planned the reform of the Commis- 
sariat , his [lomted language that denounced the evils of seni- 
ority and the notorious and scandalous incapacity of effete Bri- 
gadiers , and, if we mistake not, it was he who made a direct re- 
quisition on the home authonties for the services of at least four 
additional Regiments Of the \alue of 4,000 more bayonets m 
May 1857, tho&e may judge who know what was effected by 
isolated bands But confident as we believe the public stiU to 
be in the capacity of the late Go\ernor Gen ewd to hVe un- 
dergone any amount of labour, to have grappled with evils 
however intncate, and to have earned out reforms however 
protracted and extensive, we believe that the case of the Bengal 
Army had reached a point where it was beyond the powers of any 
single man Experienced officers might venture to hint at the 
metamorphose of the sepoy Practised eyes could see that there 
had been backwardness in the field and license in the canton- 
ments, but if we considec the variety and depth of the intereeta 
bound up in the maintenance of a native army, the behef in tU 
honour and integnty which many men of mark maintained, and 
which even the revelations of the mutiny have failed utterly to 
annihilate, the credulous but generous feelings which any at^ 
tack, open or secret, would have enlisted in its defence, and the 
danger of hurrying on that very crisis which measures reduo^ 
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tion miffbt have been meant to obviate, we think candid mdcre 
most ammfe that the mutiny was a mere question of time The 
wuseet and strongest of Governments could only have succeeded 
in putting off the day of tn»i Even at the close of two yeai^ 
of fatal experience we have still most of the dangers ^i^f a huge 
native army to face History will scarcely blame Lord Du- 
hoosie for not having effected that in respect to Pandy, Dhobe, 
and Choube, which letter lamentations over the past, months of 
opportunity, and the presence of 80,000 English troops, have 
not yet enabled the present Government to effect. 

Then, as to the general advancement of internal reforms, 
there was probably no time at which the services had been 
worked up to a greater pitch of efficiency, nor had measures 
tending to jiromote secuiity, to accelerate intercourse, and to 
expand commerce, beeu promoted with more consistent energy 
under any other rule Some of the most important posts in the 
Empire were filled by men of tlie highest courage and capacity 
The personal infiuence of the Chiel had animated all those wl^ 
had had the advantage of intercourse, and many who had only 
just seen his ffice Five millions of English money had been laid 
out in the formation of roads The largest canal known in the 
civilised world had been completed Fractions of o railway 
lines were in working order and daily operation Above all. 
Lord Dalhousie had given us the Llectiic Telegraph The 
advantages of rapid communic'ition had been felt, before the 
mutiny, in two or three political and military emergencies On 
Its paramount importance ui the disturbances it is suporfiuous to 
dilate. But had not the Governor General lent the whole force of 
his authonty to expedite the measure, and sent the active and 
able Superintendent to England, then, insitead of the four thon- 
sand miles which girdle India Mn forty mmutes ,* instead of pre- 
cipices scaled, large rivers crossed, deadly jungles encountered, 
and an army of signallers drilled and disciplined for their work, 
we might, at this moment, have beeu still waiting for a final re- 
port, on an experimental line, commencing with a native suburb 
and ending id a swamp, to be completed, after a huge amount 
of minutes, notes, and perusals, at some remote and undefined 
period when financial difficulties’* no longer stood in the way 
We have on other occasions noted the time and attention 
given to a subject which is generally summed up in that weari- 
some phrase, the development of the resources of the Empire 
The tunely preservation and renewal of forests in fndnt had 
been greatly neglected Buies were laid down for the at- 
tainment oi^both these objects. Prolessional gentlemen v^ere dle- 
puted to examine into the reported existence of coal, iron, wad, 
WaK in the Burmese Frovinces, in the Salt range the 
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jab, in tbe interior of the Hitnalajaa, and in the Nerbudda 
Valley Impro\cinent 8 were effected in the Ilarbouili of Bom* 
bay and Kurrachee, and the site waa fixed for a new Eden 
on the nver Mutlali The tendency of all the legislation for 
eight years has been to lighten the tariffs of seaports already 
light, and to remove many restrictions on inland trade and 
naMgation In regard to local expenditure, the powers of 
the various governments were considerably increased, and 
Bengal Proper obtained its grand desideratum, a living and dis* 
tinct Head To these reforms are to be added those m Pub* 
ho Works, in the Post Ofiice, in the Commissariat and the 
Ordnance, the Engineeiing Colleges, the ranges of barracks, 
the amendments in prison discipline, tlie amclioi'ation of the 
system of clothing the army, the increase of dispensaries, and 
other changes nt which detailed notice is unnecessary The 
above are mainly the material paits of our resouices or re- 
forms Several of them could have but little effect on the 
disturbances But the same remaik cannot he made with 
respect to the legislative or executive pressure applied to the 
extinction of those gigantic evils with which former govern- 
ments had already giappled with success Thus il the oc( ur- 
rence of a Suttee in a Rajiioot State drew forth an eneigctio 
protest from the Agent without creating di'^atfection , il the 
extinction of Thuggee was viewed by tlie mass of the popu- 
lation with something like gratitude, and the rcpiesMon of Mo- 
riah sacrifices at least with indiffeicncc , if, in tlie crusade against 
infauticide we enlisted the sympathies of the chiefs of tribes 
on the side of humanity , if the avowed extermination of such 
national plague spots might be attempted without exciting na- 
tional discontent , the same innocuous lesults did not follow, 
it 18 confidently asserted, when we dealt with those social cus- 
toms which are essential to the preservation of the Hindu re- 
ligion in Its normal condition ot corruption or torpor The 
activity displayed in education has created alarm The very 
engines of civilisation of w Inch we make our proudest boast, the 
nuTway and the steamship, have gone hand m hand in exciting 
disaffection, with the thoughts by which mankind are shaken 
We have denied to the Hindu the privilege of persecution, and 
have protected Christian converts in the liberty of their oott- 
Bciences and in the enjoyment of their worldly goods. Lastly, 
we have dared to meddle with the delicate simject of the re- 
marriage of child widows, and, in the teeth of remonstrances, 
have burned on a revoluti^m m a social ordinance consecrat- 
ed in the minds of rich and poor aUke, by twenty-five centu- 
nes oi nnheaitating belief 

There can, we put it to enlightened readers, be but one answer 
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to tliese latter charges Where open defiance or yery extensive 
discontent are not the direct^ ]mm(=‘diate, and ineMtable con- 
sequences of any one act of the Indian Government, it is boand 
to pursue the tenour of its cnilisation and its reforms With 
any ruler actuated by the highest and purest motives, there 
must come the latest discoveries, the tales oi science, the Stir- 
ling of the stagnant waters, the awakening of now wants Tact 
and judicious handling may do much the knack of governing 
aliens m blood and in religion may be elevated into a science 
angles may bo rounded off the introduction of improvements 
may become easier, but cnilisation must be certain of encoun-' 
lering some opposition hoin the intolerance ^hich it calls into 
action, and fioin the selt lo\e which it wounds But it is not 
shown, that the violence ol mutineers or rc\olted subjects was 
directed more agiunat the moral than the matciial triumphs of 
our lule Hie Tclcgra])Ii wires weie cut and the milestones 
were defaced with as manliest animosity as the church and the 
school house were demolished Yet it will hardly be asserted 
that we were wrong m eiidea\ouriiig to accelerate the means of 
transit and tBe communication ot news The Government of 
India IS, m truth, chaiged with doing too little and with doing 
too much It is chaigcd by fcoine parties, with neglect in edu- 
cating, enlightening, and impioving the masses, and with pre- 
cipitation and injudiciousncss in the introduction of too many re- 
forms It 18 taxed, oil the one hand, with ha\ing betrayed its 
tiust and forieited its pledges as a Chiistian Go\ernnient and, 
on the otliei, with having waged uiinevc«sary war with Hindu 
supeistition and M diommed lu mtokiance We hold, that 
except in some few instances, the line taken bj Goveininent 
has been that dictated by a great, bold, and honourable policy 
And on a review of all intunal measures, legislative or execu- 
tive, physical and moral, our argument is that the very mutinies 
shovved the Government to have been not tar from the right 
path Ihero are those who exclaim that the eight or ten yeitrs 
preceding the convulsion gn\o us no legacy but inward rotten- 
ness and external glitter We venture to asset t that the sound- 
ness of tlie machinery, the capacity oi the workmen, and the 
secunty ot the structure were severely tested and stood the 
t(^ with partial dislocation, in the tremendous shock of 1857 
There is much truth in one axiom of the Friend of India, xkaX 
aetlung we can do in India will make us more than quietly 
endured We ought to look for little more than that pasmve 
acquiescence in the outward syii^Js of our aathority, which 
was the cl|aracteiistic of* large bodies of the population, wher- 
ever anarchy had not its full sway But had we really genera^ 
ed active hatred, intolerable grievances, uni\erBal discontent 
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bad there been a deep sense of wrong resulting in a net work 
of conspiracy had dismayed sovereigns appealed to the symM- 
thies of their subjects instead of trusting to our arms , had a 
sense of the injuries which they had mnicted and the tyranny 
of which they had been the ministers, cowed the hearts and un* 
nerved the arms of all En^hahiucn, then, surely, fiad our crimes 
and our blunders met with their just letnbution, and, with 
one howl of execration, we had been driven out of the country, 
or had remained in it to be buried under the mass of materials 
hurled at us by every native who had strength to lift a clod of 
earth 

We have no desire to pit •one statesman against another or 
to suggest invidious comparison^, but in dealing with the mu 
times the future historian will find it necessary to record that 
m no part of India was our overthrow so immediate, and our 
disappearance so complete, as in the Agri Presidency, long 
known as the model Goveininent of India No doubts much of 
this 13 to be ascribed to situation and to peculiar circumstances 
The worst massacres took place at F uttehghur and Cawnpore 
There was the undying malice of the Nana, the almost entire 
absence of European soldiery, the contiguity of the newly 
settled kingdom of Oude, and the excitable nature of a martial po- 
pulation, not yet tamed into forgetfulness of their old predatory 
habits But we are told by many men, and by some especially 
whose mouths seem to have been opened for the occasion like 
that of the prophet's animal, that much actne hatred was really 
displayed in the North West Provinces, and that a good deal of 
this hatred is due to the operation of Courts and Laws too sub- 
tle or too capricious for even Orientals to admire This Review has 
said as much in praise of Mr Thomason as any organ in India, 
and nothing that has occurred detracts from the ments of his 
adnumstration in so much as it was chaiactcrised by sympathy 
with the people, complete mastery of the revenue system, unwea- 
ned earnestness, sterling benevolence, and intimate familianty 
with all the complex details of Government But there can be 
no question that the system which he carefully built up and fen- 
ced round with so many bulwarks, was deficient m the elements 
of permanence and vitality That settlement cannot be politic 
which practically prohibits the transfer of land and the invest- 
ment of capital, or which can only presene landed property in 
the some hands ^ exertions and surveillance too o^eat for 
offiicial nature settlement of the North West il^vinces 

was a wonderful piece of lysaio the talents of Mr Thomason 
were those of a first-class administrator and there is httle 
doubt that while wrapt in admiration of the highly-wrought 
Revenue fabnc, he felt the utter hopelessness of Courts of 
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LftW as applied to such a ajetem. But it was hardly poanbla $o 
** ftweep away’’ the Courta of Law from off the land t and it w«a 
equally impoaaible to keep the land tree from the graap of the Lair. 
The reaulta we all know On the first ahock of revolt, every- 
thing iell to pieoea The Notn Homnes who had made money hy 
commerce and invested it in land, fled incontinently The an- 
cient proprietors, sunk in some instances to the level of mere 
cultivators or occupants, reclaimed their own The old anyoo- 
aiues between caste and caste, or between one village and ano-^ 
ther, were revived in all their flerceneas. There waa no con- 
trolling iKiwer, none to whom Government could look for assis- 
tance, and, on the other hand, sometimes not even an indivi- 
dual capable of oigamzing revolt. Everything presented a 
picture of the most hopeless confusion and anarchy If any 
blame may attach to the system, or if the sterling merits of Mr 
Thomason be in the least impaiicd, in the opinion of posterity, 
by bis inability to amend iho Civil Law ot the great province 
which he success! ully ruled, Loid Dalhousie’s reputation is not 
affected tlurcb} The Ss^Ulement was complete before he 
reached India, and beyond giving the Lieutenant Governor 
hearty support and well merited praise^ he had almost as httle 
to do with that diiisioii ot the empire as with Bombay or Mad- 
ras It derived nothing iiom him but some portion of that 
vigour which he contined to infuse into all his Bubordinates. 
His particular policy, as it is designated, had no share in pro- 
ducing the icign ol chaos And, out of that chaos, what order 
and symmetry would Ire not ha\e created I 

It would be remarkable if a Viceroy with such natural gifts 
and such o})pori unities, had not given rise to divers anecmites 
1 egardmg his habitual mode of doing business and his politi- 
cal theories Correct notions are Aroad m the Indian world 
I egardmg his continuous power of application, his marvellous 
despatch of business, his fertility of resource, his quickness of 
tonception, and lub btrong will when the conception was matur- 
ed But we have beaid sundry erroneous stones regarding 
Lord Dalhousie’s determmation to do everything himself, and 
to trusty to no subordinates Some of these had Uieir rise dur- 
ing the' early part of his Government, when the Sikh war 
waa at an end and internal reforms were in germ or blossom, 
and when the mam occupation of the Chief was the civil con- 
quest and the settlement ot the Punjab It was then fatmli^ly 
said at Lahore that he wrote sixty minutes to the hour But no 
man was ever more ready to avail himself of the local or department- 
al knowledge of his subprdinatel^ or more willing to be saved the 
useless Ibbour of picking out the facts ox^hich orders were ne- 
cessary, from the mass of Bupenneumbent rubbish in vrbieh 
Dcceoubb, 1859 3 0 
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they often lay buned The Governor General is alvrays the 
umpire or referee in everything from a sea-wall at Tumlook 
to a plnnge-bath at Pedbawur ” No one was likely to attempt 
to dictate to Lord Dalhousie^ or, at any rate, to attempt dictation 
twice. But he avoided the error ao common to Indian intellects of 
the second-rate order, of imagining that no dependence could 
be placed upon others, and that nothing could be done un- 
less he did it, ab tmtio, himself Under his rule, besides the 
creation oi a Lieutenant Governor for Bengal, was first intro 
duced into the Supreme Council the separation and division 
of business, by which all matters of military detail and ordi- 
nary routine went first to the military member, and civil ques- 
tions to the member most fitted to deal with them from pre- 
vious e:cperience We may be quite sure that nothing ofim- 
portance was done without the fiat of the Governor General, 
whether it regarded the prospects and character of an indivi- 
dual, or the welfare of a province But to every suggestion 
from any ofiacial acting within his own sphere. Lord DaJhousie 
was accessible, and he was quite willing to take anything pro- 
perly tendered in the shape of a summary of facts, the analysis of 
a squabble between a couple oi old gentlemen who had grown 
grey without growing temperate, the previous history oi some 
abortive measure, or a precis of the successive points and sugges- 
tions in some valuable but interminable report, on all of which it 
was imperative that either yes or no should be said In some cases 
the hand of the master gave the last touch to the design of the 
subordinate, and some amusing deceptions were in this waj un- 
wittingly palmed upon the public The new and more liberal 
rules for the grant of lands in the »Sunderbunds, though approv- 
ed by Lord Dalhousio as Goseinor of Bengal, were M conceiv- 
ed, drawn up, and matured by the present able Foreign Secre- 
tary On another occasion, aftei the transfer of a province had 
been decided on, a resolution , explaining the reasons for the 
same, was wntten by a more humble official who so complete- 
^ imitated the tone and style then prevalent in Despatches and 
!olue Books, as to delude the Press into some remarks labout 
the Roman hand, the language, and the reasoning that no one 
could mistake A Ruler of notable capacity, all over the world, 
acts on his followers Napoleon hod his Marshals, Alexander 
hiB Generals, Raphael his Giulio Romano and Francisco Penni 
But whenever the character of the work demanded the whole 
force and intellect of the Government, no man could throw 
himself BO entirely into the matter in hand It was then no 
longer the master painter, correcting tjie outline and throw- 
ing in a dash of c<||our to give effect, but it was Miobel 
Angelo ^sdainmg tbe ordinary practice of sculptors, who mould 
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lA claj what their workmen cnt oat m marble by nile^ compaBs^ 
and measure^ and throwing himself phisel m liand» on a rode 
blocks from which the chips would fly for a quarter of an hour or 
80, to the aatomshment of the bystanders. 

Nor was any thing more remarkable than what we most term 
the timeliness of appearance before the public eye. The Mi<* 
nute or General Order came out just when it was required 
sometimes to anticipate further discussion, sometimes to satisfy 
a general craving This was especially notable with farewell 
orders and what may be called obituary notices If a regiment 
returned from action covered with glory, or a great administra- 
tor was suddenly called away from hia work, out came the con- 
gratulatory \alidiction or the funeral oration, in language con- 
cise, elegant, and touching Nor, firm of purpose and fond of 
jiower as he was, did Lord Dalbousie ignore the value of grace- 
ful concession Elizabeth herself did not better know how to 
calm rising discontent by withdrawing an obnoxious monopoly 
It 18, since the mutiny, daily becoming a harder task to please any 
body, and those who act on the principle of trying to please every- 
body, may rely upon it that they will end by displeasing ail 
But without unworthy compliances, with determined views, and 
with, as 18 natural, some open opposition in some quarters, uni- 
versal confidence was at one time as nearly reached as it was 
possible under any scheme of Gov ernment A great deal of at- 

tention was paid to ceremomons forms in the past administration. 
Indeed the thing was thought to be overdone, and we have 
known men wonder at the execssne value set on points of eti- 
quette But “ forms are things” with the natn es of India as 
with those of Burmah, and this sci upulousness is, of itself, a 
sufficient answer to the assertion that the Governor General 
went about outraging the tender feelings of the natives and 
sedulously sowing the seeds of discontent. Ev erythmg relating 
to audiences, Durbars, meetings, exchanges of presents, be- 
stowal of rewards, was managed with rigid attention to precedent, 
and with every manifestation of that outward ^lomp and dignity 
with which, neither before nor alter the mutiny, can we aflbrd 
to dispense Aided by the extensive linguistic attainments of 
Sir H M Elliot, the wishes of the Governor General were most 
faithfully interpreted to Princes and Chiefs, and even Lord 
EUenborough could not get up a better show On less impor- 
tant occasions the high breeding of a Scotch nobleman was ex-* 
faibited to the natives, who, whatever be tl^eir vices, are well 
qualified to detect the nng of the true metaL The Gtiyenior 
General is a gentleman,” said a sharp-eyed native to the late Mr 
F H Bpbinson, as a large party of visitors were inspecting the 
Taj Mahal ‘‘Why do you say so?” Because he to^ cC 
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ki8 hftt when he entered <he boildm^^ while Mr and 

Mr - ■ • - f - . kept theirs on ” This u a better appreciation of 
real politeneea than the pert pretension manifested by tike self 
satisfied Baboo who likes to Ke^ both turban and shoes on * a 
pretension discountenanced by Shore m his Notes, than whom 
no one had studied natives more deeply; But there was me- 
thod and form, earnestness and decision, in eve^ pubho de- 
monstration of the Government of that day, and if the Viceroy 
was severe m his justice, and determined in overture of war, he 
was also generous in the bestowal of reward^ and stncUy 
puitctilious m taxation of homage 

The outcry against the late policy, though at first taking the 
form of wild, irregular, and dnftless clamour, has, after two 
years, settled down into two or three distinct charges* The ag- 
gressive foreign policy provoked the Chiefs and Princes the in- 
ternal improvements alarmed and excited the population The 
condition of the Native Army, even then trembling m its al- 
legiance, was entirely overlooked On the first head we can 
add little to our survey^ of every inch of ground which was add- 
ed to our possessions from January 1848 to March 1856 Two 
large provinces must be struck out of the list of articles of 
charge a third province was entirely neutral, and caused but 
little uneasiness if it gave us no help For the matter of Oude 
we are ready, a score of times, to admit that, as the nursery of 
soldiers and from its contiguity to the Doab, the annexation 
was discussed at every camp fire in the country We have in 
our possession an unpublished letter written by the late lament- 
ed Hodson, during the year 1856, in which he alludes to con- 
versations held with natives of many classes in Upper India, 
and to their frank admission that while murder and rebellion 
justified the second Sikh war and the conquest of the Punjab, 
they were unable to comprehend our obligation to interfere on 
behalf of the people of Oude, we having no cause of quarrel 
with the king But this is exactly the feature in the oriental 
mind which renders so many of oui reforms unpalatable, and 
several of our principles of action uninteihgible The divine 
right of kings to dispose of the lives and properties of thwr sub- 
jects, of Z^iadars to screw every farthing out of their Ryots, 
and of Ryots to beat and kick their wives if the midday meal 
be not ready in time, is one which we are not to question Here 
are vested mterests and hereditary privileges which it is irre- 
ligious to scrutinise. The monarch and his sublets may very 
well be left to settle their own differences. This prevalent 
feeling seems to justify Sir John Lawrence^s well known djc- 
tnm l£at all India is naturally divided into Zalim§ and Maztum$^ 
or into those who mflict, and those who endure tyranny We 
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doabt, C0D8idenng how the population had become inured 
to auffenng in all ita forms, whether the withdrawal of our 
troops from Oude, as at one tune contemplated, would have been 
followed by a i:ise of the masses, a march on the capital, the 
utter discomfiture of the King’s troops, and the plunder of the 
bankers of Lucknow Terrific outbreaks of long suppressed 
rage and terror do occur, but this problem is yet happily on- 
Bolved Tiz. , how much a country bke Oude can really bear un- 
der a native ruler, without rising to shake off the yoke Of the 
paramount obfigation which lay on the British Government to 
interfere on score of duty and justice, we have no sort of 
doubt On these considerations the whole transaction will cer- 
tomly be looked at some day, and spunous philanthropy will 
then either be silent or will acfjuiesce in the remark of Mr* 
Mill, the calm, impartial and just historian of India, that 
“ misery produced by those native Governments which the 
‘ Company upholds, is misery produced by the Company, and 
‘ sheds disgrace on the Bntish name ” 

Lord Dalhousie had, it is not denied, very strong and clear 
ideas on the subject of our relations with Native States, but 
they were equally dissonant to the views of those who advocate 
umversal domimon from the line, 

Qud Sol utiumque recurrens 
Aspicit Ocean um, 

or from the Burramputer to the Indus, and from the Gulph 
of Cutoh to the Bay of Bengal, and to the views entertained by 
the late Sir W Sleeman, Sir George Clerk, and others, who 
would at all hazard^, uphold Native States and endeavour to 
galvanise them into suiuetlnng like healthy existence Repeated 
minutes shew that Lord Dalhousie held that it was not our cue 
to refuse to take legitimate ad\antage of escheats, failure of 
heirs, and opportunities for consolidating our dominions and our 
strength and that to dismtci some good looking youth from 
obscunty, to endorse his adaption, and to perpetuate over two 
or three millions ot people a race of kings, whom unbroken 
worldly prosperity was sure to euenate, and whose prosperity 
was assured by the resistless British bayonet, is not sound po- 
licy, IS not real justice, and la not our duty before man and God 
But to assert that he intended to pursue one deliberate course 
of aggrandisement, and on some pretext or other, to absorb each 
independant State in India, by cold gradation and well-balanoed 
form, 18 to assert what we honestly believe to have been as far 
from his intention as it would be from the course dictated by 
duty and nght His specific acts have been laid bare and 
scrutuused Tus general • policy is one of which no English- 
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man has good cause to be ashamed MuUa pars vttahU 
nam. 

To our pre^ lous remarks on his internal pohoy we have also 
little to add If hia Legislative and executive changes startled 
men out of their sleep for a last stru^^le if the telegraphy the 
rad way y and the school house warned Ilmdu and Mohammedan, 
that the waters were stirred and that the Indian Empire could 
no longer be permitted to rot in cold obstruction, some of the 
same reforms also enabled us to confront the revolt, and to re* 
tain the country which wc had begun to ciiilise^ What would 
have become of us, we may well ask in homely ^rase, without 
the telegraph, the railway, a better Commissariat, a strong civil 
administration, and several picked oflScers, with Sir John Law- 
rence at their head ? 

As regards the native army, Lord Dalhousie must be content 
to take, with others, his share of the blame which must attach 
to the perpetuation of so cardinal a defect But nothing was 
done by him to irritate or excite the sepoy, and whatever was 
granted openly by the Commander in-Chief, was approved of as 
openly by the Governor General And we must repeat our 
conviction that no one man, no one senes of measures, could have 
succeeded m long delaying the publication of the “ Kevolt of 
Islam ” 

We have no wish, in such a general review, to keep out of 
Bight any measure which can be charged with shortsightedness, 
and we have not forgotten that the disturbance of the money 
market first commenced in the year 1853 The conversion of 
the 6 per cent, loan roused to serious thought and austere re- 
trenchment quiet householders, who cared little to discuss village 
or perpetual settlements , and most men would sooner for^ve 
half-a-dozen annexations than one direct injury to the pocket. 
The conversion of the loan, thougli it saved 30 lakhs a year, was 
unfortunate, and perhaps premature, but there had been a sur- 
plus for four years preceding the conversion, and theBussian 
war could hardly have been anticipated, nor, peihaps, could the 
impetuous expenditure on Pubhc Work^have been restrained 
It was a mistake to shut up the old 4 per cent open loan, and 
thus to divert capital into other channels, but it is an even 
greater mistake in writers to talk of the financial measures of 
Sie Indian Government in language of abuse which could only 
be applied to thimble-nggers, and which merely recoils on those 
who use It 

With these admissions we may still ask whether, judging from 
the tone of most the Press for the last year and more, confi- 
dence in the general wisdom of Lord* Dalhousie has been mate- 
rially lessened Nothing like pointed hatred appeared m the 
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actioiiB of any Indian potentate except the Nana and the Banee 
of Jhanai, and it la realij a ludicrous piece of reasoning to assert 
that because the Home Government was advised to resume the 
huge stipend of the B%)a of Tanjore^ who died leaving no gon 
and no male Jietr, direct or indirect^ and to grant suitable pen- 
sions to the members of his family, therefore the Chiefs and Prm- 
ces of Upper India felt themselves aggrieved, and lived between 
the year 1855 and the mutiny with a deep sense of wrong rank- 
ling in their hearts If these are the attacks by which the fame 
of a Btatesman^is to be sapped, the future historian of India will 
find plenty of amusement in the j)rosecution of his task For 
the benefit of such English readers as may honour us with a 
perusal, we again ask them to remember the conduct of the Na- 
tive rulers most likely to bo alarmed by any Bill of fines and 
recoveries. We much doubt whether lanjore be not like the 
Ilighlandman’s ‘ muckle Sunday herselP that ‘ seldom came above 
the Pass ’ Can we seriously imagine the condition of a stipen- 
diary m the remote &outh forming the staple of the daily medi- 
tations of a Rajpoot or Mahratta ruler m Upper or Central 
India ? 

There will, however, be some malcontents who must give a 
kick to the memory of a man of whom they stood in awe durmg 
his incumbency For the honest pens which always opposed 
annexation under the belief that we had plenty to occupy us in 
our older provinces, that every increase was a source of weak- 
ness, and that even the Punjab and the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
though rightly made to pass uuder the yoke, had better have 
been restored to their owners, we can feel some respect. But 
we have no sort of sympathy with ignorant malevolence, wilful 
bhndness, or clumsy attempts to blacken character An ex-M 
P goes about the country and finds natives lifting up their 
hands m astonishment and fear whenever Lord Dalhousie’s 
name is mentioned We all know the value of a former attempt 
of this kind when the Madras Ryots received a lecture gratis in 
the rudiments of Mi •Ruskin’s great theme , and, in India at 
least, we aie tolerably able to estimate the sincerity of a reply 
given by an astute native to a wandering grievance-monger 
Then come the small class of noisy native agitators Vho revel 
in the ample security of strong Government, but are unable to 
bear the least manifestation of strength which interferes with 
their own selfish aims Lord Dalhousie’s resistless activity 
penetrated the hidden recesses in which abuses lay hidden , he 
set his face against exemptions, and resolved to vmdicate and as- 
sert the authority of the executive and the majesty of the law 
We recollect his being moved to undisguised anger at the startling 
announcement that the Highest Company’s tnbnnal deliberately 
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Bunotioned a marked difference in the treatment of parttee 
accused in the Cnminal Courts forcing the poor man to appear 
before them in iierson, and allowing the nch man^ even in those 
serious cases of kidnapping so common in Bengal proper^ to 
make a vicarious appearance, in an easy and comfortable fa- 
shion, by ^e hand and deed of an agent. This assertion of one 
law tor the nch and another for the poor exactly suits the native, 
but it did not suit Lord Dalhousie*s love of justice According- 
ly, as the native of Western India lifted up his hands in amaze- 
ment, so do some oi those in Bengal now open then mouths 
in spite, but we should have hardly thought it necessary to give 
their attacks even this prominence, were it not that readers 
constantly require to be reminded that sounding phraseology 
and very decent English do not go to the constitution of a State 
Bioh natives glaily aiail themselves of immunity from war, 
and would be as glad to claim immunity from taxation, exemp- 
tion from process, and superiority to the tribunals, and, while 
arguing cle\eriy on English principles, they, as steadily, act on 
their own These flashes will no more damage a solid reputa- 
tion than the mutiny was able to convulse socidty in Cuttack 
or Chittagong 

W e are prepared to hoar this Review denounced as a supporter 
of tyranny, or as giMug in its adherence to a slowly dving cause 
The main principles by winch it has been guided have been those 
of steady progress and reform attained by constitutional methods 
11 some discrepancy has appealed, it is owing to the different 
views taken by writers who probably had the same goal insight, 
while like Locksley, the Periodical lor 16 years, has never fiuled 
to add its shout on witnessing a good blow struck, or a shalt 
that pierced the inner ring And in justice to the ruler whose 
acts we have been reviewing, as well as to obviate all misapprehen- 
sion, we must distinctly state that we owe him nothing except 
what it is equally open to any person to claim from him, to wit, 
the inspiration of his name, and the legacy of his example The 
Duke, It was well said, had shown us hoi# any Englishman might 
do his duty e\en as a Parish o\erBeer or clerk, and no one who 
witnessed Lrod Dalhousie’s energy, and strong sense of duty 
and suboitiination, but may m India, whatever be his pohtics, 
exert the same faculties, according to the measure aud ec^e of 
his talents, with personal advantage, and with credit to the State, 
in any district or oflSoe. There were probably few adminietra- 
tions in which so much was done and so little was concealed 
Publicitjr was then preferred to the absurd mystery in which 
the Indian Government, like the Delphic oracle, was wont to 
wrap its proceedings But some things that were then vehe- 
mently discussed yet remam hidden, and may one day meet the 
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public eye When that time shall come, the extent, depth and 
variety ot his minutes will ^ive Lord Dalhousie a better pro* 
clamation than any public writer or journalist has yet attempt* 
ed We may say of him, as of the Duke ut Vienna, — “ Let him 

* but be testiuionied m his own bringings forth, and he shall 

* appear to the envious a scholar, a statesman and a soldier,^ while 
for those who speak without knowledge, or whose knowledge is 
darkened by malice, we have only to hope that they, on the 
other hand, may not eventually meet with the iatc of the slan* 
derei Lucio 

We are also ready to acknowledge that some wnters differing 
from Lord Dalhousic’s views, have exhibited moderation in thur 
attacks, by reason of the protracted inner’s which has hindered 
his taking any part in public afiairs biucc his return to England 
But we may also ask ourselves what eilect mi^ht not his re ap* 
pearance have on Indian topics, sup])osing it jiossible ? Lord 
btanliopo tells us a story oi the cldei Pitt, illustrative ot his 
ascendancy in the House of Commons Having ended a speech, 
and finding no o]>poncnts, the water walking out ol the 

House and htid opened the lobby door, when an unlucky mem* 
ber rose with the words ol reply t(f the Honourable Gentle- 
roan The great Commonti, we give the words ot the biatoriau, 

' catching the words, stopped short, turned round, and fixed his 
‘eyes on the oratoi, who at that steady and scornful gaze sat 
‘ down again, silent and abashed Hitt, who was sufienng fioiu 
‘gout, then returned ’to las scat, repeating to him sell as he 
^painfully hobbled along some hues ot \ irgil which cxpiess the 
‘ ascendaucy of iEneas Then placing hirosclf on the fiont 
‘ bench, he exclaimed, now let roe hear what the Honourable 
‘Membei has (o say to roe But nothing ensued ’ 

The lines were the familiar ones m the sixth ^Eneid, where 
the Grecian ghosts aie awed by the sight ot the Trojan Wan- 
derer 

At Danauin prqperea, Agamcrononiaeque Phalanges 
Ul vidOre viium,^u}gentia(2uc airoa per umbras 
Ingenti trepidare mclu jiare vertcic terga, 

Ceu quondam jieture rates pars tolleie \ocem 
Lxiguam mceptus clamor 1 lust atur biantes # 

The day is past when any or«e individual, whatever be his 
talents, could command either House as Pitt or Thurlow com- 
manded it. But could Lord Dalhousie take Ins seat again, 
avow bis policy, defeud lus pnuciples, and illustrate their re- 
sults, we have little doubt that though the House would not be 
quite awed into silence, would be a considerable reaction 
on the Indian question , and liimsy arguments, superficial arti* 
Deoxxbier, 1859 3 D 
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cleB^ and shallow attacks hy partj writers^ would be scattered 
to the winds 

We might prolong this article, but our object m putting on 
record a deliberate vindication of the late policy of the Indian 
Government has been accomplished This Review in dealing 
with political quesUons, has no aim but the security of our te- 
nure, and the good of the greatest number in India, and Lord 
Dalhousie's measures were, in the long run, those beat calculated 
to attain these ends What he sought was consolidation, not 
aggression his was the deliberate pursuit of the practical ob- 
jects of a statesman responsible to the nation, and to hia own 
conscience, and not the illusive dreams of universal conquest 
The tune too has perhaps come when the Indian public at least, 
may be inclined to take a calmer view of the past, and will no 
longci exhibit the blind fury of a mob at an election demanding 
windows to smash In statesmanship as in war, he shows the 
mofct capacity who commits the fewest blunders, and we freely 
admit that Lord Dalhousie, like any other mortal, must take 
his share of the blame of those errors which we have already 
pointed out. The Burmese war was a mistake in its commence- 
ment, though aot m the result The closing of the four per 
cent, loan was a mistake in policy, and in its results And it 
w as a mistake to leave so \ ast a country at the mercy of a na- 
tue ai*my, of such tone and temper, so capable of combination 
against us, so powerless to act m our beliall But, for all this, 
it was Lord Dalhousie who noted With regard to the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the Em[)irc tliat “ no man can presume to 
wail ant its continuance, with certainty, for a day ” And those 
who cannot a^ree with ua, may be ready to allow that even 
after sowing injustice and reaping rebellion, he was eminently 
quahhed to deal with such a crisis as the one from which we 
ha\e emerged Indeed from what he did ip other eventful pe- 
riods, the reading and thinking class may conceive what would 
have been his beha\ lour during the new l^avoc how he would 
ha^ e been the first to apprehend the magnitude of the disorder, 
and the last to eiince apprehension in his personal bearing how, 
as the fiery cross spread from city to city and province to pro- 
vince, as aapidiv one masterly state paper would have succeeded 
to another, and action to all .•how, on the first lull of the hur- 
ricane, he would have forged a senes of remedial measures, 
either anticipating cnticism, or disarming it, or filling up the 
void of public expectancy, or giving form and substance 
to the unuttered sentiments or the half expressed wishes of 
the best servants of the State hpw justly he would have 
discriminated between those who rebelled, and those who 
were coerced into rebellion , and how sedulously he would have 
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laboured to calm the bad pasBious which the enjoyment of 
rapine ^and the hope of iurther license had left seething m one 
cImb, and the recovery of dominion, with the opportunity of 
vengeance, had excited in another how, out ot the wreck 
of institutions, he would have raised an edi6ce more compact 
and durable than the rum , or on that blank surface, such as 
few reformers had even dared to hope for, he would have left 
the form and pressure of the choicest creation of administra- 
tive science how he would have breasted the bars of circum- 
stance, or won fortune to his standard, or grasped at happy 
chances how he would have been the pillar of the State, aud 
the centre of hope , how certainly his policy of reconstruc- 
tion would have satisfied or subdued the intellect, while, swift 
in descent, noble m reward, and yet teinpeied with mercy, his 
deliberate justice would have won entrance into the heart 
These things were not to be, and at a time when his 
voice might have been heard at Home in the Senate or the 
Cabinet with effect, it has pleased Him who raises up the 
humble and meek and pulls down the mighty, that the state- 
ly column should be laid prostrate, and the siher tongue of 
the trumpet should be hushed 

A Governor, whose foreign policy was marked by the deci 
Sion of a Wellesley, and whose catalogue ot internal reforms 
might have satisfied the appetite of a Bcntinck, may well be 
content to await the verdict ot History Pree fiom the mists 
of prejudice, the intemperance oi passion, the leanings of par- 
tisanship, or the sallies of pique, a calm liistoiical writer may 
one day review the last years of the Company in the fulness 
of knowledge, aud not with tlie ignorant malevolence of the 
Examiner^ and with all the powerful eloquence without the 
laucorous hostility of such a man as Mr Bri^t And while a 
beacon is raised to warn every one again'^t the dangers of do- 
ing too little or too much, Justice, we saj it in all sincerity, 
will be meted out to one whom the foiemost of Indian jour- 
nalists loves to desjignate os the Great Pioconsul, and Bord 
Dalhousie will be pronounced as stainless in integiity, as hon- 
est m purpose, as he was wise in Council, feailess m action, and 
eminent in debate 
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Art VII — The Ras Mala^ or Hindoo Annals of the Province 
of Goozerat in Western India, by ALbXANDfcii Kinlocii 
Forbks, of tlie Bombay Civil Scr\ice With Illustrations, 
principally Architectuial, from Diawingsby the Author Lon- 
don Kichardson Brothers 1856 

The “ Raa Mala” is a \ery valuable work, and its author 
descives the greatest credit lor the peraeverance with which he 
has sought to lift the ^clI winch hides the inner lilc of the vaii- 
OU8 races that inhabit this ancient and interesting country 
Many of the facts recorded in it are doubtless liistoncally valu- 
able, but its chief merit in our eyes consists m the store it con- 
tains of beautilul legends which give us an insight into the re- 
ligion and supeistitions, the customs and every day habits, the 
inodes of life and thought of the dark inhabitants of the land 
The book is indeed a rich mine of information, but, with all its 
varied interest, we do not think that in i^ present foim it will 
invite many readers out of India, for it contaius toomauy names 
and too many details oi local incidents to attract the general 
reader We aie fatigued by the rej)ctition of the wars, forays, 
and vicissitudes of bloodthnsty petty chiefs and robbers But 
we are sure that with some cuitaihncnt the work could be con- 
densed into a delightful and readable volume 

There are few persons who have not wondeicd, on first ani\- 
ing in India, to sec the neathemsm of which they had hitherto 
only read, existing in actual life and Mgoui, and who have not 
longed to learn the history of its anhitectuial remains and the 
singular customs of its people V e are theu fore much indebt- 
ed to Mr Kinloch Foibce for having surmounted foi us all the 
difficulties of the inquii} uitei posed b} the jealousy of the Hin- 
doos and by his own official duties 

Guzerat, the scene of oui author’s inquiries, is the Garden 
of Western India. Its broad, fertile and populous plains skirt- 
ing the coast, are adorned with magnificent trees which give 
them the appearance of a continuous Park They are intersected 
by wide nvers whose pretijalous ravinOs afiord shelter to tribes 
of daring and skilful lobbers studded by towns and 

villages ornamented with temples movvded by countless votaries, 
and beautified by lakes Liilhaut with the icd and white lotus 
Farther lulanJ, ioiests and hills [ircseut inoie bold and diver- 
Bifieil prospects 

The principal part of the work is devoted to the history of the 
rise and fall of the Rajpoot Kingdom of Unhilwara, of which 
Unlulpoor or Puttun was the capital The once magmficent 
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city of Wun Baj, the liotuilbooJ King of Gnzerat, liaa 
sunk into maigniticance, its beautiful temples were thrown 
down by its bigoted Moslem conqueror, and dishonored by 
being made the foundation ol the battlements which enchained 
her The English travellers who continually puss between Ah- 
inedabad and Deesa halt for a night at i^uttun, uaconscious 
ot Its toimer splendour, and can, it so inclined, purchase 
thode marble pillars, inscriptions' and sculptured hgurcs dug out 
Irum beneath the walla 

The use oi the Kingdom ol Unhilwara is related in this 
wise Kiga Bhoower, King ot Kullean, fired with jealousy and 
piaiual aiuour, resolves to iu\ade the teiritones ol Jye bheker 
biug, Kaja oi Panchasur The hist attacks are repulsed, but 
l\jng Blioow er hurries to suppoi t hia general, and rallies his 
lugitive tioops by reminding them that letreat is sometimes 

* only the pi elude to victory, and that a weapon does not strike its 

* haidest blows until it has been swung backwards Ihe King 
leads his army back ‘ They meet good omens on the u ay, and 
ihe air lesouiids wit^ their inatrumeuts ol music — the war horn, 
the taboi and the tcuibie drum ” Jye bheker’s warriors too 
laily round then chiel, and assure him “ that thc^ are llajpoots, 

ol good dcbceut, and that ail are ready to die with him , that 
‘ should any one disgrace himself by deserting in 8U( h an emer' 
‘ gency, the crows would disdain to eat his flesh, and ho would 
‘ lemain loi ton millions ot the days ot Biahma in hell 

The Queen, “ Hoop buouduiee, iiom the inmost hill, hears 
‘ the teiiible sound ot eommeueing battle bhe sends for 

* her lord, and entreats bun lot to venture into the field unless 
‘ the omens are piopitious, but Jye bhekei replies, that when a 
' biide IS to he nianied, or a toe driven horn the gates, there 
‘ IS no omen but the name ol hlnee iviishua The opi h>s in g 
‘ aimies meet as clouds dashed togcthei the violence ol ihe 
‘ btoim , thui we ipons gleam like lightning , the earth resounds 
‘ with then tread as with the rumbling ol thunder, wai music 
‘sounds, making even the t mid valoioua, arrows and 
‘missiles tall m showers, as rain liom the monsoon clouds, 
‘with the bill, the mace, the tiident, thej struggle , elephant 
‘ Btnves with elephant, horse with hoise, chaiiot lord with 
‘ chariot lord “ The shout ot the battle rising to the skies at- 
tracts the attention ot the divinities,” “ ihe Upsui'as dunce, the 

‘ heavenly minstrels strike dieir lyres, the deities and the 

* snakes of hell tiemble ” Alter prodigies of valour Jye 

bheker is slam at last “ Eour Queens ascend the pile 
‘ with many slaves and dam-^els j ownspeople too, many 
‘ of them love-enthralleu, follow their Prince to the gate ot 
‘ the King of Heaven ” “ The suu lo obscured, the four 
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' poiats of the compaae wear a temble aspect^ the earth trembles^ 

* the nver’fl water becomee muddy, the wind blows hot, the fires ot 

* the sacrificial pits emit a dense smoke, stars fall from the heaven , 
‘ men, seeing these portents, lament that a hero has perished ” 

A posthumous son is born to Jye Sheker who, from being ob* 
liged to hide in forests to escape his father’s conqueror, obtains 
the name of “ Wun” or Forest Kaja Alter having performed 
many daring exploits as a predatory leader, and exhibited from 
hiB childhood upwards unmistakeable signs of his royal birth, he 
succeeded at length in acquiring a principality, the capital of 
which he named Unhilpoor from his faithful mimster Unhil 

The vicissitudes of Indian Chiefs coiitmually liable to attack 
from their neighbours, were often great and romantic, and the 
speed with which they frequently regained power from the faci- 
lity of oollectmg followers to support the most desperate cause, 
never left room for despair Many stones are told similar to 
that of the Wun liaja, and there is no doubt that a youth of roy- 
al descent would, though a fugitive, be able even now to collect 
bands of adventurers for the license to plundi^r, if he exhibited en- 
terprise and intelligence A successor of the W uu liaja, Mool Raj 
Solunkee, who subsequently ascended the thione ol Unhilpoor, 
when invaded by powerful foes, wisely restraining ‘‘ his valour by 

* the example of theram, retiring that he may strike the harder, or of 
‘ the tiger, angniy crouching that he may spring with more deadly 
‘ effect,” sought refuge in the fort Kunthkote This fort is situat- 
ed in Wagur, a district of Cutch, nearly suriounded by theKunn 
and therefore not easy to be assailed Like all strongholds 
of note a legend is connected with its erection, which we will re- 
late 

Sad, grandson of Jam Lakho of Sami Kuggur in Sind and 
Chief ot Wagur, attempted to erect a fort on a spot which 
he did not know was holy ground, but no sooner had the 
building been completed than a Jogee, who was seated in a cave 
on the side of the hill, pulled a thread out of his garment, 
and immediately the fort fell to the ground Seven times the 
fort was built, seten threads were pulled from the Jogee’s gar- 
ment, and seven times the fort became a ruin Sadjee, sorely 
puzzled to account for these wonders, sat reSecting one moon- 
light night when he observed the Jogee burning incense Sad- 
lee, making a profound salutation to4he sage, sat down beside 
him, and thus reverently addressed him “ Moharaj, I have seven 
times built a fort on this hill and seven times it has fallen to 
the ground The Jogee turned to his disciple and said, "go 
to my spiritual father and throw into the cave seven images of 
flour and sooparee, and say, let badjec be consumed by fire ” 
beven times the disciple threw wheaten images into the cave 
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and seven times they were coneumed m the name of Sadjee 
Sodjee ran and clasped the feet of the sage who said " Are 
you still alive after I have consumed yon seven times with fire ?” 
The Chief replied, “ through thy protection O Jogee I am 

* still alive , forgive my fault I beseech thee , I have spent laklis 
^ of Kupees in seven times building a fort on this bill, and on 

* rising and looking in the morning 1 have as often beheld it 
‘ a ruin. Tell ine J pray now this has happened ” The Jogee 
answered, it is because the hill is mine Build it m the name 

* of me, Kunthur Peer, and it will remain immovable ” He 
followed the sage’s counsel and built the fort of Kunthkote. 

There is a legend that a King of Scotland, in attempting to 
build Glamis Castle, where Macbeth murdered Duncan, on a se* 
lected Bite, continually found the work of the day overthrown m 
the night. He was on the point of abandoning the attempt, when 
a celestial voice desired him to build it on a boy where it will 
^ neither shake nor shog ” The heavenly admonition Was obeyed , 
the castle was erected and still remains entire 

Wagela Vasuldey crossed the Runn of Cutch and laid siege 
to his kinsman Sadjec m the fort of Kunthkote. Vasuldey was 
remarkably handsome, and, as he was one night reconnoitenog, 
Sadjee’s faithless wife, the Kanee Chowdee, saw and became 
enamoured of him Chowdee tied a love-letter to an arrow, and 
discharged and struck with it the saddle ol Vasuldey’s horse 
The Wagela read in the letter from Chowdee an offer ol her- 
self and her huabaud’s foi t, and he returned an encouraging an- 
swer The Kanee laid her plans bhe persuaded Sadjee to 
throw open the gates of the fort for one day as a relief to 
the garrison aftei then twche months’ siege, and she drug* 
ged his cup and made him helplessly intoxicated No sooner 
were the gates thrown open than Vasuldey, who lay m am- 
bush, stormed the place, captured Sadjet, and most ungallautly 
cut off the nose and ears of the wicked Chowdee and banished 
her from the castle A faithful slave woman smuggled Sadjee’s 
infant son out of the iort, and fled with him to Delhi. After 
having exhibited, according to the usual course of native story, 
evidences of his high birth o\cii from his childhood, he succeed- 
ed at last m recovering his father’s possessions, and married 
a daughter ot the Wagela usurper One day the Wagela, ap- 
parently m jest, let fait some hints from which her husband 
Phooljee, the son of Sadjee, learnt that the Wagelas had mur- 
dered his fatheY Phooljee, burning for revenge, laid his plans 
for getting possession of the person of the Wagela Chief The 
Wagela possessed a wonderful winged horse, named Kutni^ar, 
which bore him every mormng to the temple of Kagsir Ma- 
hadeb where he performed his devotions Phooljee there-> 
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fore hid several fine mares* in the neighbourhood of the 
temple As anticipated the horse alighted near the mares^ and 
allowed his master to be captured !rhooljee put him to death, 
and made his ekm into the covering ot a cushion When 
the Wagela next visited her huabaad he invited her to sit on the 
cushion, the face on which was turned downwards Pbooljea 
then asked her whether she felt comfortable in a tone which 
made her start up from her seat. He then turned over the cushion 
and exposed her lather's face to view “ Alas,” exclaimed the 
Hanee, ray jest has indeed becu turned against me,” and m a 
fit of gnet and indignation she snatched a dagger from her hus- 
band’s belt, plunged it into her bosom an I fell dead at his feet 
Mool Ehj of Uuhilpoor recovered liis territory and greatly 
extended his dominions lie eubsec|ucntly invaded the tern- 
tones of Giah Kipoo, Kaja of Surctli, wJioin he subdued , and 
slew with hie own hand his ally, Lakha liaja ol Cutch Xhe 
description ol this war in the “ lias Mala” la mpst animated 
The Lakha refeired to, the lioiioi of slaying whom is disputed, 
appears to have been the fiist-Jareja sovcieign of (Jutcli, and 
the individual from whom that surname was denved The 
original family name of this wide spreading tribe was buinma, 
but that blanch of it now established in Cutch adopted the 
nime of Jareja, from Jam Jado Kaja of 2vuggur hami in Sind 
Jado, having no son, adopted a twin son of his ) ounger brother 
^vovv in the Sindee language a twin is called a Joda, and there- 
loie the adopted son vvis called Lakha Jaieja From the 
term Phulanoo Pooti, such a one’s son, be was also called 
Plioolanee or, in full, Lakha l*hooIanee Jareja But the Jarejas 
also say that they deiive their name fiom the Jaduos or gods 
from whom they claim descent When Jam Jado fcubseiiucntly 
had a son of his own, Lakha retired to Cutch whcie he founded 
the present principality 

It seems strange that Dr Burncs and Mrs J^os lari'*, both abio 
writers on Cutch, sh >uld have fallen into the enoi ot stating 
that the Jarejas became Mahoiuedans and again llmdoos Had 
they ever professed themselves Mahomedans they could never 
have been readmitted among the clans of the proud Kajijoots 
They claim a lofty descent from Krishna, an incarnation of 
Vishnoo, and from Baja Judoo Chundrawaunchce m the lunar 
line of Kaj pools * They say that their branch ot the family were 
driven out of India, and retired ato Egypt where they reigned 

* Wo remembci; an nntusing storv d propot of tins A llajnh said to liis Minis 
ter, ** muko me a Hindoo out of a Moobulinan ** Very good,’ said the Minister 
ihe next day, the Itajuh saw m the court }ard a number of men rubbing aqd 
acrabbing-a JackaM~ * What arc those people duiii^ ? ’ said the Unjafi “ Only tiy 
iiig to make an ass into a horse,' said the Minister — * They cunt do that ” said the 
Rajah ** Just as easy,” was the reply, * as to make a Moosu’iiijn into Hindoo t’ 
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for many generations as Pharaohsj and that they were subset 
quently driven by Mahomet from |^ence to Ghuneei and after- 
wards by his successors to Sind^ where they made Nuggar Somi 
their capital near the modern town of Tatta. They admit that 
some of their race became Mohomedans, but they assert that 
they never departed from the faith of their fathers With all 
its manifest inaccuracies this account may be founded on fact 
Fugitives from India may ha\ e settled in Egypt in ancient tunes 
when the religion and manners of Egypt resembled those of India, 
and they may have retraced their steps in after ages, but doubt- 
less long before the Mahnmedan era when Egypt had become a 
Ohristiaq country 

Mr Forbes relates that when Sidh Raja was excavating 
the Sukusra Sing tank at Unbilpoor, he became enamoured o( 
Jusma, one of the female labourers He said to her, Jusma, 
do not lift such heavy loads of earth, you will injure yourself” 
She said there was no feai of that. He told her to take care 
of her child and let the other Oduns lift the earth She said, 
** 1 have hung bun to the branch of a tamarind tree, as I come 
and go I swing his cradle ” hen the work was completed 
Jusma went ofl with the other labourers, but the Rajah pursu- 
ed herj and she, to escape dishonour, “ plunged a dogger into her 
belly, and, as she died, cursed Sidh Raja, and said that hia tank 
should never contain water ” 

If the people of this country seldom exhibit the nobler quali- 
ties of love and lasting attachment, which in civilized society 
adorn and refine the ch’uacter, they have nevei shown anv lack 
of the sterner traits of passion, pride and jealousy Indeed 
the annals of crime m India are full of deeds of blood arising 
from both lawful and unlawful love It is remarkable with what 
unflinching firmness the people of this country sacrifice tlicir 
lives to protect what they esteem their honour, or to acquire re- 
n6wn or ainctity Human sacrifices were supposed by the 
Hindoos to ensure success* to important undertakings Thus the 
Raja inaugurated the building oi the Fort of Satara by buryinfr 
alive, with their own consent, a Mhar under each of the gate has” 
lions, ^o doubt the Mahrattas thought and think that the mas- 
sacre at Cawnpore by the Nana was a worthy offering to Bho- 
wonee, the goddess of destruction The curse of a holy man, 
or of any one dying for a pnuciple, is considered effectual, and 
13 viewed with teror by the Aperstitious 

Rao Ulleajee, ninth in descent from the present Bao Desuljeo 
of Cutch, when deposed by his brother, fled to the village of 
Kora, whq^e he remained* disguised as a leligious mendicant, and 
supported himself, as a Rajpoot should, by plunder In the 

DscuiBEa, 1859 ^ ^ 
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course of lus raids he drove off some cattle belougin^ to a holy 
man m Sind, who folio we^ them up in hot pursuit UUe^co 
would not relinquish the conquest ot his spear, so the Fakeer 
cursed him and was m return cursed by the ex Bao The friends 
of Ulleajee were more alarmed at the curse than he was With 
the Chiers mother at their head they followed up the biudeo 
Fakeer, and entreated him to recall lus anathema. He informed 
them that it was beyond his powei to retract his curse, but he 
added, that, as Ulleajee was a Fakeer as well as himself, his 
curse would take effect upon him too Accordingly within 
fifteen days both Ulleajee and the Fakeer died A shrme was built 
over Ulleajee at Kora where he died, and pilgrims still resoit 
to It to offer up petitions and to receive answers to their praycis, 
through the medium of a Brahmin into whom the spirit ot Ui-* 
leajce is supposed to enter The ghost of the deceased is some- 
what capricious, but Ins orders aie always implicitly obeyed 
Thus when he desired the whole ot the inhabitauts ot the vil- 
lage to remo\e the tiles from their houses without any obvious 
reason, all the houses were immediately unrooted When the 
late Kao Bharmaljee halted at Koia toi a night he composed 
himsell comfortably to sleep on a bedstead, but Ulleajee testi- 
fied his displeasure at such a liberty by sending a serpent to 
the Kao's couch No Rau of Cutch now presumes to sleep 
when at Kora except upon the ground, when he passes 
through the village h^ preset \es a solemn silence, and the sound 
of the kettle drum ceases lest the shade of Ulleajee should bo 
offended 

Mr Forbes gives an interesting account of the wars that 
arose between Bheeoi Dev ot Unhilpoor and Piithuraj Chohan 
of Someshwar, for the hand Echeiiee Kooinaree, the beautiful 
daughter of the Raja ot Aboo The parties assembled their 
allies, and after mutual defiances marched to battle Bheeoi 
Dev exclaimed “ Let us, wanioi-like, take our revenge 
^ Words of war are pleasing to my heart, valour obtains liberation 
‘ in a moment, liberation which, with much pain of body tlie asce- 

* tic obtains, dwelling in her haunted caves in summer, winter and 
‘ rams The armies joined battle,— Som, desirous of fight, and 

* Bheem, that never turned back in war Ihe shields of the soi- 

* diers, swung from side to side, seemed like the new tobacco 
Meaves shaken by the wind Corpse fell upon corpse Life 

* mingled with life , not an Upsura remained without a bnde- 
^ groom Airows flew between Ihe sovereigns, ae charms fly 
‘ Two protectors of regions were the Kings , two cano- 

* pied lords , two shielded men , before them both sounded the 
' royal drums , both were of many titles The noise of the 
‘ music woke Muha DeV from lus meditative abstraction, 
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Of all the various races of India lAie Bigpoota are the most 
interestiDg In their chivalrous and martial spirit they re- 
semble the knights of old It was a point of honour with the 
knight to succour distressed damsels, and to break a lance m 
honour of his lady-love With the Kajpoot it was equally a 
point of honour to ride gail} to almost certain death tor the 
rescue of his own or hia kinsmen’s cows, and yet, though 
bred to be tender of animal life, he would not scruple to mur- 
der his innocent daughters for paltry motives of economy or 
pride Ihe Kaj pouts claim descent from the sun and moon, and 
maintain their positiou as second of the four castes into which 
the Hindoos were divided, though the Liahmius allege that 
they have been contaminated by the use of forbidden food and 
by intermarriages with the Maliomedans But it is the Brali 
rams who ha\e in truth deviated most from anuent usage 
forbidding the use of animal food, i\hile it is veiy probable that 
many Bruhmin females have iorced their way into Mahomc 
d in harems * 

‘‘ lu tunes of peace and case the Rajpoot leads an indolent and mono- 
tonous life It IS some time, usually after sunrise, Iwfore he I estira him 
self, and begins to call for his hookah , after smoking ho enjoys the luxury 
of tea or coilce, and commeiiecs his toilet and ablutions which dispose of 
u considerable jjart of the moi nmg It is s(K)n bieakfast tiuu., and after 
bieakfast the hookah is ogam in requisition, but ivith fen intervals of 
conversation till noon The tunc has now am ved for a siesta, v Inch lasts 
till about three in tlic afteinoon At this houi the chief gets up again 
washes his hands and face, and picpares for the gi'eat business of the 
day, the distribution of the led cup ‘ kas-soomlia or opium lie calls to- 
gether Ills friends into the public liall, or perhaps I'etires with them to a 
garden house Opium is pioduced, which is poundeil in a brass vessel 
and mixed with w ater , it is tlicn strained into a dish with a spout, from 
which it IS poured into the Gliicfs hand One after the othei the gii^^ts 
now come up, each protesting that kussoomba is wholly repugnant to 
his taste, and very injurious to his health, but after a little pi easing, first 
one and then another touches the Chief’s hand in two or three places, 
mutteiing the names of dev as, fiieucls or others, and drains the draught 
Each, after dt inking, washes the Chiefs hand in a dish of water which a 
servant offers, and wipes it dry with his own scarf, he then makes way 
for Uis neighbours After this refreshment the Chief and his guests sit 
down m the public hall, and amuse themselves with chess, draughts, or 
games of chance, or perhaps dancing girls are called in to exhibit their mo- 
notonous measures, or musicians and singers, or the nev er-faiUng fiivontes, 
the Bhots and Charuns At sunst^ the torch bearers appear, and supply 
the chamber with light, upon vvhi(^ all those who are seated thereui, nse 
and make obeisance toward the chieftain’s cuahiom They resume their 
seats, and i^aying, singing, dancing, story telling go on as before At about 
eight the Chief rises to retire^ Jus dinner and nis hookah, and the party 
IS broken up” 

In the Burbar of a Bajpoot prn ce of high rank it is a v ery 

3 K 2 
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pretty si^ht to see the kusaoomba distributed to the Chiefs 
irom a silver vessel resembling a coffee pot It looks much 
more sociable and civilized than tiie mere presentation ot 
dowers and betel Then the music of the Hindoos is as superior 
to that of the Mahomedans^ as their musicians are in respecta- 
bility When the Chief himself has a taste for music he takes 
care to have a good band, and then the aiis played m the 
Durbar aie soft and pleasing The Raj {loots live generous- 
ly, and do not object to other stimulants not less comfortable 
than opium We recollect being once invited to sit down 
beside a Rajpoot Chief in an extempore Durbar The ne- 
^ er-faihng nautch was there to which the Chief listened indo 
lently, and sipped from a small silver cup something which 
was occasionally piesented to him Our cunosity was excit- 
eil to know whut he vios indulging in, unci it was soon satis- 
fied by the Chief turning to us and whether we would 

partake of some cherry brandy Wo declined politely, but though 
wc regretted to see this indicatiou of the spiead oi intemperance 
among the Hindoos, we would i at her see occasional excess 
than the most rigid temperance joined lo the nnsjinpathising 
exclusiveness of caste 

“Foi the {lortraits of the fmr must turn to aiiothci canvass. There 
w 0 behold her iii the “ s\\inguiiirl u-iuumlct p clioo^iufe, iicr favour(?d knight, 
or in the maniage hall shining hoMde him. as the goddess of lo\o bosido 
her lord An honc»r04 mothei, wo agum boliold lic^i guiding the loalm of 
hei youthful sou, or in his manhood aiding him with hei couusel, oi win- 
mug him to works of mcicy and of iclijjioii , or again, ulis * we vic^w hor 
in another mood, with strangely frenzied eje, su|)iK>rting in her lap the 
hfelesB form of her lord, while the alinek of the di&sonmt hum, and tho 
still harsher scream of suiierstitious niailiicss afflict the ear, while the fu- 
neral flame spnngs fiercely upwaids, and the thick black smoky pall is 
spread above, as if to hidt the horrid sight from hea\oii ’ 

According to general custom girls are marned iii India while 
they are yet children, and their lot is one ot neglect, si ivory and 
degradation There are instances, no doubt, in which they have 
held a high political position, and in their families their mfiuencc 
inu^t always be felt. They are capable enough of inspinng 
jealousy, and too often the bloodiest deeds are committed for their 
sakes Sometimes princesses have been allowed to select the 
husband of their choice out of all thoir suitors assembled in 
solemn Durbar Thus Aja, son of the King of Ayodhya, was 
the chosen suitor of Indamati, sister of Bhoja Raja. On being 
presented to her lovers in succession the maiden exhibited no signs 
of appro val^until she drew near the anxious and doubting Aja. 

“ But those doubts and fears were^transient, — 

She hath found a^^ootbinff charm, — 

Now be bears her golden braoelots 
Tremble on the maiden’s arm ^ 
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She hath cauaod a tttnng of flowe» 

Such B8 (loth a Bndc^room deok^ 

Covered o’er with saffron powder, 

To be thrown o’er Aja’s neck — 

And the happy nuptial torland, 

Gbnging soft about hia breast, 

Soem’d a'j though it were the miidea 
To his tromblmg bosom prest ” 

Such instances of freedom of choice and respect for the wishes 
of the softci sex, were extremely rare Indeed the place of 
honour conceded to women by Luropcana, la a mystery to 
Orientals “ Holy J^rophet,” exclaims the Alussulraan as he 
strokes Ins beaiJ, ** what a fu^s tho'^c InBdcls make about 
women ” Bat until they will allow their sluggish natures to 
be agitated by the chaiius of educated terrestrial women, they 
must be content to lag behind or Bcr\e the hated Feringhee 
It IS only educated mollieis who cui hy m then children’s 
minds the foundation ol hit uic eiaiiiciicc and Mrtuc Can we 
now say to the sons of In ha , — “ lorsake not the law of thy mo- 
ther ?” 

We refer our rcadeis to tlio ' Kn.^ Mila” itself for the 
beautiful and intcicsting tale ot the adventures of Jug Dev 
Burmar, a soldier ol foitune, tlu ucgiccted bon of a neglected 
wile, who was dincn fioin hi^ home by a jcaloub stepmother 
He sallies forth to seek his loi tune nith Ins good sword and 
an ardent spiiit Ills attached bride, the luthful Chowree 
Vormutee, in‘»istcd on iRLonipanying him, but he attempted 
to dissuade her by saying, m a ioicign land a wite is a fetter 
on the legs. 1 must go alone ” But she settled the question 
by asking — ‘‘ Can the shadow of the body be ecparated from 
the body ’ At length they reached the famous huhusra Sing 
tank at Puttun where Sidh liaja reigned Jug Dev left his 
wife at the tank in chaige of the horses, while he went into 
the town to hue a house The narratne of e\ent3 that hap- 
pened to the Hdy during this casual separation is \ery remarka- 
ble, and characteristic ot Iliudoo cuuuing, and oi the noblq spirit 
that sometimes animates Hindoo women bhc fell into the bands 
of a clevei designing piocurcss, from whose toils she extricated 
herself by slaying sevcial men with her own hand These 
events brought Jug Dev to the notice of the Kaja, who engaged 
him in his service for the extra\ngant sum of a thousand crowns 
a This naturally excited the jealousy of the other officers 

of Sidh Raja’s Court, but an opportumty at leugth occurred for 
Jug Dev to prove that his services had been cheaply bought 
One rainy night when the frogs oroaked, the pea-fowl scream- 
< ed, the shnlf cry of the sparrow haWk was heard and the flashes 
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' of lightning were seen, on sudi a night as this, a noise 
' reached the King's ear it was like the sound of lour women 
‘ singing joyful songs m the eastern direction, and of four other 
' women lamenting at a short distance from them " The King 
desired his attendants to go out and see what had happened, but 
Jug Dev only went. The King followed him to see whether he 
would really go “ Jug Dev advanced to where the women 
‘ were lamenting, and said to them, who are you ^ Are you 
‘ mortals or wives of Devs, or are you Bhootnees, or Pretnees, or 
‘ Siddhs, or bheekoturs ? Why are j ou lamenting with so much 
'gnef at this midnight time ^ Tell me what calamity it is that 
'you suffer” They said, " approach, son Jug Dev 1 where- 
‘tore are you come here ?” He said, “ I am come to inquire the 
‘ cause of your making lamentation ” They said again, “ We are 
‘ the Fates of Puttun The stroke of ten o’clock to morrow morn- 
‘ ing 18 the time of bidh Raj Jesingh’s death It is ou that account 
‘ we are lamenting Who will perform service, worship, make 
‘ presentation of gifts and sacrifices? We must needs lament.” 
The King heard what they said from where he stood in conceal- 
ment. Jug Dev said, * But who is it that is singing The Fates 
said, “ go and inquiic of themselves ” Jug Dev went, and pay- 
ing obcibante, said, “ you sing songs of good news. Who 
18 jour King, and n liat pleases jou, that you are thus 
singing ?” They said “ We aie the lates of Delhi We are 
come for Sidh Raj Jcsingh , see, there is the chariot That is 
why we sing ” He offered hts life for the Raja’s which 
Mas accepted, but he asked pci mission to go and obtain the 
consent of his wife “ Tiie Fates laughed scornfully ” His 
wife howeier consented, but said, “my prince, I have one 
‘petition Why should 1 8urvi\e for six hours’ existence, 
‘ why should I undergo so much calamity ? I will offer mj life 
‘ with yours.” Jug Dev said, “ but the children — what will be 
‘come of them?” The Chowree said, “let them be offerings 
‘ at the same time ” Jug Dev agreed, and they proceeded all to- 
gether “ Sidh Rao Jcsingh was filled with astonishment, 
‘ he s^id, well done ^ Rajj>oot, and well done * Raj|>ootnee ” 
On seeing so much devotion the Fates relented, and granted 
prolonged life to Sidh Raj witliout equivalent The Raja was 
overjoyed and could not heap too many favours on Jug Dev He 
offered him a daughter in marru^e, but, as in duty bound. Jug 
Dev consulted hiB noble wife before accepting such a gift. 
Ladies of England, who would be aghast at such a projmmtion, 
hear what the Rajpootnee said , — “ You are a lord, in your fe- 
' male apartments there should be two or four, you have done 
' well, we coDuection is a great one ” 

In the Ras Mala is an account of the wonderful hill 
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Shutroonjye or Palitana crowned with countleBs templea nuB- 
ed by the wealth and devotion of the Jam religioniste from 
all parte of India It id exceedingly beautiful and interest^ 
ing, and quite accesaiblo to ^i^ht'Seerii (rum Bombay Pneets 
in flowing white garments with their mouths protected by cloth 
guards from inhaling insects, and female votaries oi this ancient 
and once persecuted faith armed with harmless besoms with 
which to sweep away and preserve animal life, may be seen 
pursuing their devotions in this place of sanctity The profane 
may not pass a nipht la the biacing air on the hill, though they 
are free to visit it by day From the top of the mountain the 
view IS grand and extensive, and well repays the toil ol the as- 
cent eveji without the additional interest afforded b} its imme- 
inorable marble shnnes 

Not far from them stood the ancient city of Wtillusha, the 
legend of the destruction of which Mr Kiuloch Forbes states 
bears to the story of the cities of the plain, and of the death of 
* Lot’s wife, a resemblance so close, tliat we find difficulty in sup- 
^ posing It to be other than a faint and far transmitted echo of 
‘ that wonderful tale ” We have heard the same story told 
of the city of Puttun^ and as the legend accounts for that 
phenomenon of nature, the Runii of Cut< h, we will nairate 
It In ancient times the sage. Since Dhorumnathjee, was per- 
forming Tuposya,” or penance, in the jungle neai Puttun, and 
his disciple, Gurreebnathjee, used to beg alms m the city, but 
as the inhabitants were not charitable he was obliged to main- 
tam himself by carrying bundles of firewood which he sold in 
the town From the proceeds he purchased flour which a shep- 
herd’s wife baked for him, adding always a loaf from herself 
The sage, learning the wickedness ot the inhibitants from the 
bald spot on hia disciple’s head \>hich had been i\ornbythe 
loads of firewood, sent to warn the shepherd’s wife and her fanai- 
ly to quit the doomed city but not to look back The sago then 
pronounced the words Puttun hub Duttun” — let Puttun be 
swallowed up — when immediately the city became engulfed The 
shepherd woman, after having gone a few miles, looked back 
and was turned into a stone No sooner had these events hap- 
pened than Dhorumnathjee, hke Christian in the Pilgnm s Pro- 
gress, became loaded with a hea\y weight oi sin which could 
only be expi^d by extraordinary penances Uttering the 
sorrowful woifls, ** I have committed a great sin,” he wandered 
disconsolately from hill to hill, but all of them trembled and 
refused to bear the excessive weight of the penitent and his sins 
At length he thus addressed the highest mountam in Cutoh , — 
“ Dheerodbur (keep still)* and allow me to perform penance on 
‘ you ” The hill answered the sage in a dieam, “ you are so 
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* loaded with am lhat I cannot bear the heat of your burnuig so 
^long as you asoend me with your face forwards^ but if you wilt 

* walk up backwards 1 will then remain steady ” The sage then 
succeeded in getting up the hill, on the summit of which he stood 
on his head on an non spike, and fasted for twelve years m this 
painful position with his mind absorbed in the contemplation of 
the Deity 

The gods then assured him that his sms had been expiated, 
but, on his telling them that whatever country he looked on 
when he resumed his natural position, would be burnt up, they 
informed him that the sea was on the North and that he could 
not do much mischief by looking m that direction The sage 
complied, and, rising up, looked towards the North, and, causing 
the sea to dry up and leaNe the Kunn, vanished irom the earth. 

The hill has e\er since been called Decnodher, and at the foot 
of it the successors of Doi umnath and Gurreebnath built a mo 
nastery which has been ruhly endowed by the Raos of Cutch 
The Peer, AVarnath Jogee, who presides over the establishment, 
holds twelve villages, and has under him twelve principal and 
many more infeiior disciples They are known throughout 
Gnzerat as the KJianphuttas'’ or split-cars, for that is one ot 
their distinguishing marks. Large sums are spent by them 
in chanty, for at the monastery, where several largo caldrons 
of rice are always on the nie boiling, open house is kept, 
and every morning and evening one of the brethren ascends 
the hill, anil, from the spot where the great penance was 
performed, calls out “ Bhat ^ Chat” (upe * nee as an invita- 
tion to all persons of whatever caste within heanng, to come and 
partake of the hospitality of the place On the demise of the 
Beer a delegate from the Rao invests his successor with the 
insignia of office amid the fragrance of incense and the sound of 
the sacred whistle 

At the conclusion of his book Mr Forbes gives a very 
mterestmg account of the leligion, and the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos The Brahinmical and Satanic ori- 
gin of the Hindoo superstitions may be gathered from the 
following extracts On the thirteenth day after decease the 
‘ Pret, or newly-embodied spirit, is compelled by the emissaries of 

* Hades to set forth on its journey towards Yumpoor The 
^ roads by ivhich the souls of the wicked are conducted thither 
‘ are strewed with thorns which lacerate the feet, oi paved as if 

* with heated copper Along these painful ways, where no tree 

* offers Its shade to the weary traveller* by day and where no 
' kindly hand guides him during the hours of darkness, the Pret 
' IB urged without any repose. He ones, alas ! alas I O my 
( son and reflecta upon his enmes in having made no gifts to 
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* Braiimms ” He who settles annual grants upon priests csmcfi 

* with him to paradise his father and mother, and the progenitors 

* of both The gi\ er of “ bride gifts” to Brahmins, obtains the joy 

* of the Soors* dwelling for his paternal ancestors , he who has con- 

* aecrated a w&o, a well, a reservoir, a garden or house of Devs, or 

* who rc])air8 these, is admitted to Umurpoor, and the giver to 

* Bralimius of mangoe trees or daily gilts, is home to that abode of 

* happiness in a splendid chariot, upon which four servants sit to 

* fan him with chamurs They also attain to swerga who offer 

* their heads to Shiva in the lotus worship, who take the tern- 

* ble leap” liom the summit of some consecrated cliff, who drown 

* themseUes in the holy watei of the Ganges, or commit suicide 
in any of those other modes which the Hindoo scriptures have 

‘ invested with the character ot meritoriousness ” We can only 
account for the acceptance ot this complicated, unequal and 
eruel faith by the fact that it has been familiar to the Hindoos 
from then cliildhood, is blended with all their actions and 
thoughts, and is calculated, from its picturesqueness and extra- 
vagance, to cajituate the ciiildish mind That faith must be 
deeply seated! which inspires courage to brave death m its most 
appalling foiras When we think of such horrors as Suttee, 
Inlantioide, and Thuggee we cannot be surprised that India should 
be a base countiy and subject to a foreign yoke ‘‘For blood 

* it defileth the land , and the land cannot be cleansed of the 
‘ blood that 18 shed therein but by the blood of him tliat shed it.” 
But the most singular doctrine m the Hindoo religion is that 
which permits the belief that men are able by their austerities 
to make the gods subservient to their will Thus the Hindoos 
believe that Vishnoo, in tho foira ot a dwaif, was only just in 
time to prevent the heavens from f ilhng into the hands of a cer- 
tain king 

Dr Xitto lias m)tict.d the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the temple at Jerusilem and Egyptian temples, and 
the same similitude is equally ob'^ervable in regard to Hindoo 
temples and in the ceremonies ]^erfoimed m them He ob- 
serves The heathen boasted of ihe piosence of their gods 

* among them in their temples And God condescended to 
^ give the Hebrews in the Sliechinah, or miraculous gift, a 
‘ manifest and unquestionable symbol oi his presence with them 

He would keep the state of a Court as Supreme Civil IVlagistrate 
‘ and King of Israel , from whence he would issue his laws and 
‘ commandments as from an oracle In both the tabernacle 
^ and the Egyptian temple, the area v as an oblong square, the 

* front porijon of which was occupied by a Court or Courts, where 

* the worshippers attended, and where sacrifice was offered The 
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* sacred apartments m both were at the remote extremity, the 

* most holy being the smallest and innermost Into these sacred 
' chambers, among both the Hebrews and the Egyptians, 

* none but pnests were admitted, being, as elsewhere shown, 
‘ not intended for the worship of the people, but for the resi- 

* dence of the God, and for the performance of such services 

* as his high and chosen servants were entitled to render In 
‘ a royal palace are to be found all the things that we have 

* mentioned There are some persons who ^aid the palace, 

* others who execute offices belonging to the royal dignity, 

* who furnish the banquets, and do other necessary services for 

* the monarch , others who daily entertain him with music, both 

* vocal and instrumental In a royal palace thci c is a place ap 

* pointed for the preparation of victuals, and another (nearer the 

* presence) where perfumes are burned ” This desciiptioii also 
applies to B Hindoo temple These pnests deliver the oiacles 
of the god, present to him offerings oi food, keep up lights, 
cars and palanquins for him to ride in, and dancing girls and 
musicians to peiform before him * 

“ It IS well seen, O God how thou goest , how thou ray God 
‘ and King goest in the sanctuary The singers go before, the 
* minstrels follow after , in the midst are the damsels playing 
‘ with the timbrels,” Dancing is not now usually associated in 
the mind with the idea of devotion, and yet that it naturally is 
so would apjicar from our own Jumpers and the hlahomedan 
Zickera Wc are acquainted with a liajpoot soveieign distin 
guished for his good sense, who is known to ha\ e danced be- 
foie biB Idol nak^ and with dishevelled hair, m hopes of obtain- 
ing from him the boon of a son and lieir Should we fed temp- 
ted to despise a prince who so demeaned himself, we should re- 
member how David danced before the Lord with all bis 
might ” Let them His great name extol in the dance ” 

We recollect once going to see some dancing Dervishes per- 
form on a Fridav at Cairo We were admitted into a court 
yard in which we sat on stone benches, and had coffee and 
pipes handed to us in consideration of the dollar we had paid 
After waiting for some time wo were led into a domed tomb 
without being required to take off our shoes We were in 
Tited to eit ^wn on cushions at one extremity of the dome, 
opiiosite the Dervishes, who were seated in a circle on the other 
Bide on rugs and sheep skins. They commenced with a slow and 
not unpleasing chant which gradually changed into a quicker 
measure. This excited the Dervishes who jerked their heads up 


* It IB diffienlt to reauit the oonclosion that Hindoo rehgion a corruption 
si Um 9 tmo one The Hindooc hare, like the Cbnetianii, ecTcn da\ n in the week, 
and they are named aa with nf fyom the planet* 
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and down in the most perecvenDg manner, keeping tune to tlie 
music by voice and motion By d^rces the movementa be- 
came more fast and furious, till caps new off and hair streamed 
wildly to and fro and up and down At length one of the 
party hopped into the middle of the circle, and danced round and 
round in the most absurd manner His example was followed 
by several others and the whole party looked like mad fanatics, 
as they were, fit for any extravagance We could only sup- 
press excessive ’fcemment by stumng a handkerchief into the 
mouth, though if the cry had been raised that infidels were 
looking on and mocking them our life would not haiebeea 
worth a moment's purchase 

It 18 apopular belief among Hindoos that individuals are some- 
times possessed of evil spints, and that some forms of madness are 
such possessions It is common for native officials to account for 
suicides by reporting to their 8 U[)etiors that such and such persons, 
having become possessed ot Biioots, had hanged or drowned them- 
selves Mr Forbes obseri es, — ‘‘ The [jowers which Bhoots and 
‘Piets exeicibc are the following — They take possession of a 

* corpse, and speak through its mouth , they exhibit themselves 
‘ in the form which they possessed when living, they enter into 

* a In ing man and cause him to speak as they please , sometimes 
‘ they afiect him with fever or vanous other diseases , sometimes 
‘ they assume the forms of animals, and frighten people by sud- 
‘ denly i anishing in a flash of fire , sometimes remaining in- 
‘ visible, they speak in whispers A Bhoot has been known 
‘ to come to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man off and set 

* him down in a distant place ’* 

The annals of crime in India have recorded n any shocking 
muiders of poor old women on suspicion of their being “ Dakins” 
or witches Such superstitions are not confined to India, nor 
have similar enmes ^ways been so In some parts of England 
witches are or were believed to be able to annoy and injure their 
neighbours by assuming the forms of cats or other animals 
against whom lead or iron was of no avail A silver bullet or 
a bent silver coin were supposed to be the only missiles capable 
of taking away the life ot the hated old hag in disguise. lu 
Scotland the freaks of the water Kelpie are well known Once 
in the shape of a beautiful Shetland pony grazing on the banks 
of a pretty bam, he enticed to their doom some schoolboys who 
were playing m the neighbourhood One of them after pat 
ting his sleek sides, ventured to mount the docile ommal and then 
invited his companion to get up behind him He again, finding 
room enough, called on another boy to get up beluud him Thus 
the cunning sprite by gradnally elongating ms body induced all 
the boys to get upon his back Ue then slowly neared the 
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fitreftm and plunged into a deep poo], and then too late the 
urchinB 

** Saw him lave, 

Delighted lu his paront wave '* 

No one came to their aid orlieard their drowning shneks 
“ For high 

The wild waves rising drowned the cry” 

On another occasion the same evil spirit, assuming the form 
ot a long gieen leaf, induced a village mai^n on her way to 
a wedding to tie him rodnd her as a sash ller joyous weU 
come by the bn dal party was soon turned into horror and dis- 
may when the guests heard a scream, and saw the poor girl’s 
body severed at the slender waist by the Kelpie who had turn- 
ed himself into a sharp razor and Aanished 

In King Leal, Edgar says “ This is the foul fiend Flibberti- 

* gibbet he begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock , ho 

* gives the web and the pin, squints the eve, and makes the 

* hare bp , mildews the white wheat and hunts the poor creatures 

* of earth ” And in the Tempest, Ariel says “1 come to answer 
• thy best pleasure , be to fly, to sw im, to dive into the fire, to ride 

on the curled clouds ” 

“ Where the bee sackij there lui k I, 

In the oov^hIid h bell 1 lie , 

There I couch when owls Jo cry 
On the bat’s back 1 do flv 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Fairy sajs 

“ Now it IS the time of luglit 
That the graves all gaping w iJc, 

Every one lets forth Ins spnte, 

In the Churchyard paths to glide ” 

We know that the belief in “second sis;ht” ainl the “ Black 
Art” was formerly very prevalent in Scotland We have been 
told that a Scottish gentleman ou his way to visit a friend m the 
country, on neanng a ford not far from the country seat, as the 
shades of evening began to close in, observed a procession des- 
cending the other bank of the river by torch light Pausing to 
see what it wasj he beheld the funeral of a child attended by his 
friend as chief mourner and followed by many of his acquain- 
tances. The mournful cavalcade slowly detcended to the iiver and 
there faded from the sight The traveller proceeded^ and arriv- 
ed at hie destination only just in time to see his friend’s child 
ahve. We knew one gallant officer who was persuaded that 
he had seen tiie apparitions of more than one deceased person, 
and another ofiicer who professed to be able to call up the 
shades of the departed When hard pressed to exhibit his pow- 
ers, his answer was that he would not do so because he must be- 
gin by committing a great crime 
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Mr Forbes says , — There are six descriptions of charaus 

* or “ Muntras,” Wiown in Goozerat, which are described m a 
' senes of works forming the sonptufes on the subject^ or ** Mun- 
‘ tra Shastrus ^ A charm called Marun Muntra’’ has the power 
‘ of^taking away hfe “ Mohun Muntra” produces ocular or aun- 
‘ cular illusions , Sthumbhun Muntra” stops what is in mo- 
tion , “ Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes present anything , 

‘ Wusheekurun Muntra” has the power ot enthralling, and 

* Oocbatun Mufttra” of caueiiig bodily injury, short of death ” 
We nave heard the opimon expi eased at Baroda that the 
late Guicowar had caused incantations to be made with a 
view to take the life of an obnoMOus Resident The charm cer- 
tainly failed for the time, but we aie not sure that subsequent 
e\ent8 did not strengthen the popular belief We have been 
entieated by natives of rank to interfere to prevent a Brahmin 
at enmity with them from perambulating a temple dedicated 
to the goddess of destruction the contiary to the usual way 
Repeating the Lord’s prayer backwaids wasfoimerly a fa\ou- 
iite incantation in Europe Villagers will often in this country 
abandon a tract of iich land, or the cultivation of a particular * 
crop, from the belief that it had been cursed 

Charms and propitiatory offerings to idols are more relied on 
than medicines in sickness and pestilence Ashes from the fire 
pit, the “ Turth,” or water that has been poured over the god, 
are believed to bo poweiful remedies Visitations of cholera are 
attempted to be averted by processions of village maidens car- 
lying garlands of flowers or other offerings to the god presid- 
ing over their hamlet. Sometimes \ iliagert) make a miniature 
cart and placing, as they suppose, the cholera in it, drag it to 
the lands of a neighbouring village, the inhabitants of which 
forcibl) resist the unwelcome visitor But if the little ohanot 
gets within their boundaries m spite of their wibhcs and efiorts, 
they do not rest until they have dragged it on to another village 
where the same scent recurs The friends of peisons attacked 
with cholera often refuse to administer medicine to them lest 
Bhowanee, m revenge for being depiived of her prey, may vi 
sit them witli a more dire calamity Mr Forbes observes. 

** Of omens, Knshnajee, the author of Rutun Mala, has left us a 

* very full enumeration The following are the inauspicious omens 

* which an army encountered on its way to a field of battle^ 

‘ where it was defeated First, as they went, a man sneexed when 

* he met them, a dog howled — an omen not good, a cat passed 
‘ them on the right hand, a donkey breyed, and a kite cned tem- 
‘ blj Meeting them, cMue a widow and a Sanyasee, a Brahmin 
< without a tecluk on his forehead, a person dressed m monnung 
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* ffarmenUj one wlio carried a plate of flour^aud a woman with 

* her hair dishevelled 

Omens are still more or less regaided even in England We 
all know the premdice against single magpies The tioki^ of 
the “ death’s head” is supposed to be the muffled di um that gives 
warning of the approach of death 

“ Now the himgry lion roars, 

And the wolf beholds the moon, 

Now the wasted braads do glow, 

Whilst the sLiitch ov^l scnchiiig loud, 

Puts the TVTetch that lies m woe 
In remembrance of a shroud 

The death bell thrice was heard to iiug, 

An atonal voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the ra^en flapped his wing, 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall 
The mastiff howled at village door, 

The oaks were shattered on the green, 

Wo was the hour — for ncvei mure 
The hapless Uountess e’er was seen 
And m the manor now no more 
Is eheeiful feast and spiightly ball, 

Foro\or smee that dreary hour, 

Ha\ e spirits haunted Cumnor Hall ”t 

Mr Forbes treats of so many interesting matters connected 
with the manners and customs ot the Hindoos, that our space ad 
nuts of our noticing only a few of them We must refer our read- 
ers for the rest to the Eas Mala” itself which is replete with 
the most valuable information and gives a greater insight than 
any other work we know into the inner life of the natives of Hin- 
doofitan Owing to the insecurity of property and the exactions to 
winch the people were bubjected under native Governments, the 
industrial classes were reduced to the greatest poverty Mr 
Forbes graphically debcubes the indebtedness oi the agricul- 
turists in Goozerat and the steps by which they became^ and 
even now sometimes become, inextricably involved lu iho meshes 
of the money lenders It is usual to denounce the monied class 
as the bone of the agncultunsts, on whose ignorance they prey 
and fatten But with all their avarice it must be allowed that 
they are most useful and indeed necessary to them In times of 
scarcity and sickness the poor cultivators, would, without their 
aid, be left without cattle to plough or seed to sow their land, 
and in danger of perishing of starvation When pestilence or 
famine may sweep oflP scores of debtors in a single season monepr 
must be dear to the needy, and the monied man is forced, for his 
* Midsummer Night s Drekm. 
t Mickle 
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owa protection, to indemnify bimdelf out of the means of those 
who can, for the loss he is sure to sustain from those who 
cannot, pay The momcd class is therefore as deserving of 
protection as any other Mr Le Bas, a Mofussil Judge on 
the Bengal Establishment, has expressed an opinion that our 
Civil Courts are blots on our administration, that they ought 
to be swept away, and that the people should be left to mani^e 
their pecuniary affairs without the aid of law, since, though Na 
tive Governments had no Civil Courts, mone> was freely lent 
and borrowed under them 

We believe that the remedy which our Civil Courts offer to 
creditors induces prudence among borrowers, and, whilst they 
protect the latter from all other modes of pressure, their cost 
and delay are sufficiently deterring to the former There were no 
Civil Courts under Native Government*^, it is true, but what 
was the consequence? If a nch creditor dragged his poor 
debtor from his home and occupation, starved him in a dark 
room, made hipa stand on one leg uncovered in the sun, hang 
suspended from a rafter, or gasp under the pressure of a heavy 
weight, who would interfere between them ’ The rich man 
had only to say that he was settling accounts With his constitu- 
ents and no more questions were asked , and even if the cry of 
oppression chanced to reach the ear of authority a silver veil 
soon shut out sight and sound Those weie the days of cruelty 
and extortion on one side, and of fal^ehood, deceit and evasion 
on the other, of one party endeavounng to exact and the other 
to withhold as much as possible If a creditor could not shut 
up a rich debtor or lay a finger on h\^ property, he still bad 
other modes of pressure Hear Mr Forbes on this subject. 

About thirty years ago, a Chorun asserted a claim against 
‘the cluef ot ^ela, m Katteewar, which the chief refused 
‘to liquidate The lord thereupon taking forty of his caste 
‘ with him, went to Syela with the intention of sitting in, 
‘ “Dhaina” at the chiefs door, and preventing any one com- 
‘ ing out or going in until the claim should be discharged How- 
‘ ever, as they approached the town, the chief, becoming aware 

* of their intention, caused the gates to be closed The bards re- 
‘ mained outside, for three days they abstained from food , on 
‘ the fourth day they proceeded to perform “ Iraga,” as foll(^6 — 
‘ some hacked their own arms , others decapitated three old 
‘ women of the jparty, and hung then heads up at the gate as a 
‘ garland Certain of the women cut off their own breasts. The 
‘ bards also pierced 4he throats of four of their old men with 
‘ spikes, and they took^two young girls by the heels and dashed 
‘ out thdr brains against the town gate The Chorun to whom 

* the money was due, dressed himself in clothes wadded with 
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* oottoBj which he steeped in oil, and then set on fire He then 

* burned himself to death. But as he died he cned out, I am 
'nowd^ing, but I will become a headless ghost (kuvees) in 

* the palace, and will take the chief's life, and cut off his poster 

ft 18 thus manifest that we must have Civil Courts or some- 
thing worse Our author further observes “ Whether the 

* paramount power sought a guarantee from the half independent 

* prmeipalities for the payment of their tribute, or a pnvate indu 
‘ \idual desired assurance of oblivion and personal safety from 

* the Chief whom he liad offended, — whether the money-lender 

* looked for a pledge of repayment, or the merchant for the safe 
^ transit of his goods through a country infested with robbers, the 
‘ bard was alike resorte<l to as the only person whose security 
‘ would be accepted without danger As the descendant and fa- 

* vourite of the gods, his person was sacred in the eyes of men. 

* who re\ erenced but little else, and he had at hie commana 

* means oi extorting compliance with his demands, which were 

* seldom used in \aid These were the rites of “Iraga^'and 
‘“Dhurna,” which consisted, — the former, m the ■shedding by 
^the bard of the bJood of himself or of some member of bis fami 

* ly, and the calling down upon the offender whose obstinacy 

* necessitated the sacrifice, the vengeance oi heaven , and the 

* latter in placing round the dwelling of the recusant, a cordon 

* of bards, who fasted, and compelJed the inhabitants of the 
‘ house also to fast, until their demands were complied with ** 

But this system of guaiantees was not always confined to bards 
The Guicowara of Baroda were obliged to make upfoi their want 
of credit by offering the guarantee of their powerful mercenary 
Chiefs, the Smdee Jemadars Those Chiefs were all powerful 
at Baroda when British influence was first established there, and 
it was not before force and diplomacy had been used that the 
Gmeowar could be rescued from their grasp The guarantee 
of the British Go\ernment superseded that of those unruly mer- 
cenaries, and was interposed between the Prince and most of his 
high Officers of State before tranquillity and confidence could be 
restored Those men did not hesitate to ask, nor was the pnnee 
ashamed to accept, the interposition of such a shield between 
hims^ and his own subjects. Under Native Goiernments dis 
honest debtojrs had an easy way of escape from their creditors 
at all times open to them They could and often did join some 
of the bands of plunderers wim which the country was at all 
times infested They not only blotted -out the old score by 
decamping, but probably came some darjc night accompanied by 
congenial associates, and relieved their creditors of all their hoards 
without the formality of any written acknowledgments 
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The Bheel dnd Koobe plunderers of Quzerat, aptly termed 
" the soldiers of the night,” form an important and tronblesome 
part of the population. In times of tumult they were ever 
ready to take advantage of every opportunity of plunder, and to 
join the standard oi any chief who promised to Ratify their 
love of rapine For many years subsequent to the introduction 
of the British Government in Guaerat, it was common for per- 
sons, having real or supposed grievances, to attempt their re- 
dress by going out in what was called Bharwuttea or self-out- 
lawry The habit oi such persons was to inflict as much mis- 
chief as possible on all but their personal fnends, as a means of for- 
cing the authorities to interest themselves in their case They 
took care to have friends in every village ready to give them in- 
telligence, food and shelter The people generally, who were 
spared by those outlaws, gloried in their deeds Most persons 
who have been in Guzerat must have heard of the notorious 
Bharwuttea, Gendat, who was at length brought to bay and des- 
troyed by the late Major Fulljames The villagers were full 
of his exploits, and everybody in the country could recount num- 
bers of his hairbreadth escapes and daring exploits How when 
hotly pursued he would disappear miles off from the city of 
Abmcdabad, and presently re- appear in the centre of the town 
out of subterranean passages known only to himseli, and how he 
eluded capture and mocked his pursuers on bis fleet Katteewq^ 
mare Besides whole tribes oi hereditary robbers India was in- 
fested by associations of the most desperate criminals, as Thugs, 
Ducoits and many others, who disguised their real pursuits under 
the pietence of honest callings All attempts to reclaim such 
men have failed We have been told by a profestaonal robber 
whom we had placed under the surveillance ui the Police, that 
he would at any time prefer being blown from a gun to the de- 
gradation of manual labour* The History of India has recorded 
the dreadful atrocities committed by predatory hordes in times oi 
anarchy The towns and villages oi whole Proiinces were sacked 
and burnt by them Befoie them was the garden of Eden, 

^ and behmd them a desolate wilderness ” Candeish has 
hardly yet recovered from the devastations committed by the 
Pindar rees. The Bas Mala” gives a very interesting de- 
scription of the beautiful temples, gateways, reservoirs and 
other architectural remains of the Ehngdoin of Unhilwara. 
We can testify to the exceeding beauty ot the curved gateway 
still remaining at Dubhoee, which doubUess only conveys a faints 
idea of the magniflcence of the buildings that once adorned the 
city Unhilpoor 

We would venture to recommend Mr K Forbes to employ 
his able and mdefatigable pen in recording the glories ot the 

D£OEJjs^ a G 
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djnasty of the Nurputtee Bagas of Annagoondee^ which olaima 
descent from the Pandoos They were the authors of in- 
numerable irngational works of great magnitude m the Southern 
Mahratta country^ and unless distance leads enchantment to the 
view, the Annagoondee Bajas were according to popular tradition, 
models of goof government. Nothing can exceed the number, 
richness, profuseness, and vanety of the architectural remains at 
Annagoondee The beauty and variety of the brackets, fluted to 
their pillars and sculptufoa walls, fo be found there, is q^uite mar- 
vellous One specimen of can ing that wc particularly noticed was 
an elaborately finished granite chariot The figures showed 
traces of delicate colours^ and when they were all iresb from the 
painter they must have presented a most gay and animated ap- 
pearance 

Our author gives a spirited description of the city of Unhil 
poor from a native writer No doubt the scene must have been 
most lively and picturesque We can well imagine what a 
gala day was there, especially at tlie Dussera festival, when all 
the inhabitants proceeded in their gayest attire to the place of 
sacrifice, and the sovereign, surrounded by his nobles, auxiliaries 
and ministers seated on painted and gaily caparisoned elephants 
and prancing studs, moved on in state to slay the sacred buffalo 
Nothing can be conceived more animated than such a scene , 
\ bright sky above, green fields and trees below, and sparkling 
fountains, the flowing and many coloured dresses of the peo- 
ple, the shrill notes of martial music, the sound of the hol- 
low drum, the neighing of horses and the shouts of men The 
scene would appear to represent the pleasures of a people of 
peaceful and polished nianners, and yet the ceremony of the 
day 18 the unloosing of the dogs of cruel war The lust of 
conquest has inflamef the Chief and his followers with the desire 
of unprovoked war and plunder Their track will be stained 
with blood, and marked by ruined farms and burning villages 

The dynasty has come to an end and its place has been taken 
by the stranger, because it was buried under sensuality, intrigue 
and corruption, because it was not guided by law and a care 
for the well-being of the people, but by unjust caste distinctions, 
and by superstitions which fostered animal life while they dis- 
regarded the life of man 

We say of Unhil wara and her dynasty with the Poet — 

** In rum ’raong the States unblessed, 

Thus pensh every iCing and State 
That run the guilty race she ran 
Strong but in lU and only great 
By outrage against God and man 
Let her rest^ 
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And in regard to other Native States we would add in the 
words of our author Where royal power has ceased to exist, 
* there royal nghts also must be admitted to have penshed^ and 
' a great supremacy must necessarily extinguish petty junsdic- 
‘ tions; as the sun does a little fire ” 
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Art VIII — Cop^ of a Deipatck from the Government of Indka, 
dated the 3rrf day of June 1659, reviewing the Report <f the 
Commusioner for the Revision of Civil Salaries and EstMuh-^ 
went through^t India Return to an Address of the Honour^ 
able the House of Commons^ dated ^th Augusty 1859 

“ The thing,” said a recent traveller to the wnter, " the thing 
' which has struck me most forcibly in India is the hate the 
* Anglo-tlndiaus have for it No man, by his own account, would 
‘ remain an hour but for the money ” The traveller spoke the 
truth The old bking of Anglo Indians for their career, that 
devotion to the interests of India, that proiound acquamtance 
with the people which made them the most successful of conque- 
rors, and the most egregious of bores, has disappeared In its stead 
we ha\ e a growing distaste for India, its climate, its people, 
and its habitudes, which threatens to ripen fast into disgust The 
alteration is of comparatively recent origin, fifteen years having 
in this instance done the work of a generation The process 
began with the opening of the Overland loute in, 1845 From 

that date Englishmen, previously interested only in India, be- 
gan to interest themsehes in European aflPairs The rapid 
and vigorous life of the West, the constant progress of ideas, 
the momentous consequences to the world which follow every 
change, soon exercised their wonted fascination Men began 
slowly to re- Anglicise themselves The new furlough nues 
followed, the sen ices swarmed homeward, and returned to 
find the monotony and solitude of Asiatic life almost insupporta- 
ble Then came the Mutinies, and with them the temporary 
extinction of that sympathy for the population which, above 
all other causes, had given an interest to the work of adminis- 
tration They were followed by a season of universal discon- 
tent, discontent with new taxes and new reductions, with the 
changes rendered impeiative by public opinion at home, and 
the quiescence enforced by the feebly repressive policy ol the 
Governor General The Indian world, worn out with excitement, 
disappomtment, and political disgust, sighs only for the home it is 
for the majority impossible to reach Every man who can 
leavCit. leaves. Everj man who stays, consoles his despondency 
by calculating when he may follow England has become all 
in all, and India, as our travelling fnend declared, is simply an ob- 
ject of disgust 

This access of nostalgia, even if temporary, is a senous misfor- 
tune to the Empire Civilization, pr^ress, the secunty essential 
to the accumulation which is tlje basis of both, rest mainly on the 
views and character of the white anstocracy, of the^few Europeans 
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of all professions and modes of life It is they who have created 
every system of law now m operation in India. It is to them the 
Empire owes its magnificent commerce, its peace, its wealth, its 
growing facilities for intercommunication The immense eyils 
which still exist, and which cause thoughtful men almost to 
despair of the future, must depend for their removal or ameb- 
oration on the exertions of the same class Any cause which 
deteriorates their character or impairs their energies, is injurious 
in a double sense to the tone of the administration The effhot 
of discontent m India is prospective as well as actual It 
IS not merely that soldiers become dissatisfied and irreverent 
of authority, that oivihans give up the hope of improi ement, 
that the great adventurer class surrenders itself to the passion 
for gam as the one objeej realizable, the one pearl to be extract- 
ed from tlie mass of rottenness around Those are evils, but 
there is one greater than them The talk of this generation 
18 the gospel of the next. The rising men of England will 
not come to a land which every one who is in it hates Already 
in one service the supply is beginning to fail Medical stu- 
dents at honnte are beginning to avoid India. At the last exa- 
minations the number of competitors has been less than the 
number of appointments, and men who have succeeded have not 
been such as Government, when the patronage was surrendered, 
desired to secure Leadenhall Street may offer all the pro- 
mises it can invent Surgeons may be piomised a competence 
after 17 years, and the fact that it is not available for twenty five 
years may be successfully concealed The few prizes left may bo 
carefully paraded in print, but the young Surgeon is not guided 
by all that His gospel is the talk of the Surgeon on fur- 
lough, and when he finds every Indian doctor filled with dis- 
gust of his position, his prospects, and the country in which 
he IS compelled to labour, he naturally avoids a competittoa 
which offers him ^ its only inducement, a chance of a bitter 
disappointment Needy students Prussiins and other Ger- 
mans crammed for the nonce, step into the vacant places, and 
the Empire as to this special branch of its administration la 
permanently injured It becomes then a most seriCus question 
whether the disgust admitted to be felt at present springs from 
an evanescent or a lasting cause Is it in short the fact that 
India has ceased to be the best career for the average Englirii- 
man of the educated middle class ? We fear a careful enquiry, 
if it reveals a possibility of remedy, proves also that a eWige 
has passed over the position of all Englishmen in India, a change 
whi^ if not promptly mat by adequate and well considered re- 
medies, wifi make an Indian career a refuge for the destitute 
instead of an object of ambition to the enterprising 
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Ordinary men ^ork and Btnve in youth under one of four 
stiiDulaute , — the desire of wealthy the paasion for distinction, the 
wish for a comfortable independent life, or a sense of duty 
The last it is not worth while to consider The lad may think 
himself called to convert the heathen, or to teach them, or 
even, though the thought is less common, to guide them into 
new paths of industry Or it may be his duty to come to In- 
dia on personal grounds He may have a business to keep 
up, or a family to assist, or friends to gratify, and may be un- 
able to attain those ends by any other means That ihotive 
will operate for ever whatever the circumstances of the country , 
it drives men to Sierra Leone as well as India, to Central 
Africa os well as Bombay But the mass are induenced by 
the three first described, and the question before us is reduced 
to this Is there sufficient chance left in India for the acqui- 
sition of money, or distinction, or comfort, to tempt young 
men of ordinary character and ambition — and India wants neither 
ton4s, noi men of unimpeachable morals and decided imbecihty 
— to risk the chances of an Indian career 

First as to wealth There still exists in marly quarters an 
idea that India with all its diaNYbicks la the place for the rapid 
acquisition of wealth Tlic li\ er may be congested, but the salaries 
are magnificent The natives may be evil, but the profits are 
unprecedented Exile may be painful, but there is the pros- 
pect of a wealthy home in (he not far distance It may be 
questioned whether Ibis notion, once universal, was ever in 
accordance with the facts It certainly is not so now A few 
men have indeed always, until lately, made considerable sums 
From 1772 to 1800 any man once in the service might, if he 
survived certain risks, become nch So few were the Anglo- 
Indians, so vast the consumption of life, that the prizes — and 
they were large — shifted incessantly from hand to hand If a man 
liv^, and the chances were seven to five against him, he must 
come into something, a high ofiicial position, ox a mercantile-^ 
official — military dictatorship in a provmce, or a monopoly, or a 
contract, or a right to m^c out a bill for stores, or a jaghire, 
or a command, or something which ennehed its possessor al- 
most by magic The wcidth of Bengal was in the hands 
of less than a hundred men But since that penod, from 
the day when the services were filled and the Army 
constituted, the chances of acquiring large wealth have ra 
pidly diminished For it must be remembered the^point at 
issue IS not the sum acquired, but the difference between that 
sum and the money the adventarer would have obtained at 
home The Civilian who took care of himself, doubUess was 
well paid Some of them were extravagantly paid But the 
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numoer who retired early with great fortunes was extraordi* 
narily email One or two who stayed late took large sums, — 
Mr Barwell being the moat fortunate* — but not one carried 
away the amount which has repeatedly rewarded the great 
speculator in England Not one made a fortune like 
some of the Army contractors of Queen Anne, or speculator- 
swindlers of the Georges, or Levant dealers of George the 
Third We have paid much attention to the point, and 
we utterly disbelieve that any European in any stage of the Em- 
pire ever took home with him a million sterling We doubt 
if more than five, Clive, Barwcll, Yansittart, and Kumbold 
ever took more than half a million, and the great majority of the 
enoi-mous Indian fortunes” were within twenty lakhs The 
notion of the inconceivable wealth of Anglo-Indians, a notion 
so widely spread that Macaulay mentions it among the pheno- 
mena ot a century, and so inveterate that it raises the price of 
hotel fare to all Anglo-Indians now, arose from a diiferent cause 
Whatever the Anglo-Indians possessed was spendable wealth. 
They had no estates crippled with mortgages, dowers, and cha- 
ritable claims, tenants too old to bo dismissed, tenants too ready 
with their votes to be dunned , tenants always on the fiit, tenanto 
who spoilt the land for a generation in the effort to make it pay 
for five years They had no palaces to keep up, no double esta- 
blishments to maintain, no heirs with enormous allowances sanc- 
tioned by precedent, as stiong as law They come to England 
at a time when the landed mttrest was impovenshedjf and they 
came with clear incomes of liom six to tweho thousand a year, 
and no indisposition to waste the capital Of course they out- 
shone the squires, but they did not outshine the merchants, and 
the belief in the unique character of their wealth rests only on 
popular dislike It must be remembered, too, that their wealth 
differed from that of their mercantile rivals in this essential 
point It did not continue to accumulate The moment the 
Anglo-Indian left Calcutta, his resources ceased He had fais 
fortune, but no fountain whence more and more wealth might 
flow The English merchant who retired with perhaps the same 
sum had his share of a business besides, worth in income more 


* He had ninety lakhs Vansittart too, who owned half Calcutta was almost 
equally wealthy The Vansittarts we can trace Whore are the Harwells P 
+ Nothing IS more remarkable th^n the rapidity of the change m this respect 
In 1800 the landowners were paying for a century and a half ot extraTBganoe and 
dissolute living Their rents were low, and their mortgages heavy To be a Peer 
was m popular estimation to be a poor proud man The Comedians are never 
tired of contrasting the rude luxury of the “ i its with the barren digniiy of the 
Peers Bead anv of the novi^ls q| the period, and the man of wealth is either a 
Nabob or a ■merchant It was commerce and the growth o£ migh^ cities, London 
especially, which made the Peerage nch The great Uoiiie of Gower, lor exam 
pie, with all Its estates, had not iei5,000 a year 
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hi8 capital There are houses m London which have jen* 
dared for two handred years. There is not a house in Calcutta 
which has lasted forty » and scarcely three in India which 
have outlived a half century The tales of enormous wealth 
made, then, in India really signify that a \ery limited number 
of hnglishmen returned to England with capitals equal to 
those accumulated bv tolerably successful Enghsh merchants. 
That IB all To relatives who knew nothing of the hazard^ 
heard nothing of tlie struggle, of the fierce toil of energetic life 
within the tropics, the fortune seemed mode by magic John 
had gone out at twenty with a five pound note John had 
returned at forty with £200,000 That was ail they saw, and 
India became of course the land of fortunes Had John made 
his money on ’Change, or as a bullock-contractor,* not a feel- 
ing of surprise would have existed 

Gradually even this small number became smaller The 
pnvate trade ended The great salaries were clipped The 
commission granted on the Company’s purchases was stopped f 
Contracts were gi\cn out of the senices, and the best of them 
— the commissariat contracts, — to natives Life became more 
secure and promotion slow Above all, the influence of Eu- 
rope began to be felt, making all life expeusne It is one 
of the forgotten facts of Indian history that the old Nabobs 
lived like natnee Wages were low, sumptuary allowances 
were almost unnersal, and retmue was almost the only per- 
sonal expense They imported nothing fiom Europe except 
wine, bought no books and no millinery, never furnished, 
rode native horses, kept native boats, had no wives at home, 
and sent tlieii children to Serampore instead of to Eng- 
land Soon the best chance of wealth for a man in the 
service became the great salary attached to a post only attainable 
in the autumn of life The great war, too, shut up India, and 
ofScers remained steadily hoping, till they had lost even the de* 
sire to return to Europe In old age the few who lived again 
became wealthy, but the standard was lowered and a man with 
£100,000 was exceedingly fortunate Even this sum cost forty 
years of labour, labour which was as often unsuccessful as in 
Europe True, the cause of failure was ditferent the great 
bugbear of life changed, there was no English fear of the work- 
house, but there was an Indian dread ol untimely death, and 
the tropical foe numbered at least as many victories as the 
Northern one 

* We knoTT at least one instance where a fortune larger than any made in la- 
dia was made m England in ten years by a small grpzier who got a contract 

f One man, very late in the day, had Bs 15,000 a month os silk dealer for the 
Company at Moontliedubad 
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Yet anotiher cliange, and we come to tbe India of the laat 
daj« the India of from 1820 to 1845 During all that period 
the country offered undoubtedly the prospect of a alow com- 
petence to all within the groove The ratio of life had im- 

5 roved Salanes, though seriously reduced, were still large. 

'he pension funds were not overcrowded Promotion was 
certain irrespective of exertion, and the man who lived 
mi^ht after his tenth year save, on a plan, and m se- 
ourity. But that the prizes were larger or more quickly 
gain^ than in Europe, we deny No man of any grade 

took home a fortune suddenly made Very few took home 
foi tones slowly made, and of those few scaicely a dozen reach- 
ed the limit of the old citizen ambition — a round plum ” From 
lour to seven lakhs has been since 1820 a considerable Indian 
fortune, and that rarely acquired before fifty-five, never before 
fifty Competence there was for those who could work and 
live, as there is in England The only difference in favour of In- 
dia was that the unsuccessful, instead of dying of heartbreak, 
died of the climate From 1846 to our own day the progress 
in this matter of money making has been steadily downwards, 
until it has pretty nearly reached its level And now m the 
year 1859 what are the special chances of acquiring wealth, 
substantive transferable wealth, in India ^ We say briefly — 
none at all That a lucky barrister makes lis 15,000 a month, 
that a luckier merchant succeeding to an old established busi- 
ness realizes £30,000 before *he is thirty, that a luckiest spe 
culator in Indigo doubles that sum before he is forty-five, are 
no proofs to the contrary Accidents of that kind occur in all 
countries. It is true also that a man who will devote the capi- 
tal English trade requires, will obtain double the return Eng- 
lish trade yields, but he can only make it for half the time 
It IS a choice between £1000 a year for life, and £2000 a year 
for fifteen years Of special facilities for money-nmking the coun- 
try offers few or none The old Colonel who retires on £1800 a 
year, is considered most fortunate How is he more fortunate 
than the English Colonel with the same sum, equally little to do, 
and a sound livei ? The Civilian retires on £1000 a year, and per- 
haps a lakh besides He is fortunate, but wherein more so than his 
brother, the barrister, who earns that sum till he dies, and leaves 
wife and child with insurances, valuable as his brother’s cash ? The 
latter has felt the pressure of pecuniary anxiety most, but it is not 
a whit more severe than the pressure the climate involves with 
its separations, deaths, illnesses, and Cimstant alarm QfflGial 
salaries m IndiOr look large As a matter of fact do officials make 
fortunes? Every one acquainted with the interior working of 
Indian sA^iety knows that they do not, that the accumulation of 
Dicejmser, 1899 S H 
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mcme^ by offioUls la rare, the accamtdation of stimB of any mag* 
Bitude rarer, and the accumalation of more than £50,000 tn 
event which does not happen twice in a generation Soldiera have 
long since given np the hope of wealth, and the case iB little bet- 
ter with the adventurera. How many of the merchants, trades- 
men and professional men in Bengal really make fortunes ? Or, 
to put the question in a still more defimte form, how many in 
the last twelve years have earned away £30,000 ? They can he 
counted almost on the fingers Incomes, it is true, are large, and 
so are profits sometimes, but too many circumstances war against 
aocnmulation In the first place there is the question of time 
In England a man posses from 20 to 30 in a kind of apprentice- 
ship, and has thirty years at least of independent work remain- 
ing If he succeeds to a house, his apprenticeship is even shorter 
In India ten years aie consumed in the apprenticeship, and then 
undoubtedly a successful adventurer might make a loitune Be- 
fore SIX more years have elapsed he is either ill, or homesick, or 
craving for wife and child, or seized witli that fierce hatred of 
the country which breaks out in Europeans like a disease, and 
fortune is flung to the winds in hope of peace Competence 
comes It IS true, but no oftener than in England, and alwa) s on 
the English conditions — steady, attentive, unswerving work Of 
the grand prizes in the race, the colossal fortunes made oc- 
casionally in New York, London, Marseilles, and the China 
ports, India is wholly destitute Of the second class fortunes — 
£50,000 to £100,000, — she is so far destitute that the prizes are 
certainly not more frequent than in a lottery, and of the third 
class fortunes, the wealth which is distinguished from compe- 
tence by being transmissible, she offers as many and as few as a 
home career If India ever was the land which to a man seek- 
ing wealth offered the best career — and this we doubt — she cer- 
tainly 18 not that land now 

Distinction The love of Distinction is not the strongest 
or most widely spread of English passions A Frenchman al- 
ways longs for fame If he cannot get it, he will put up wi^ 
notonety , but notice, applause, the recognition ol himself in- 
dividually, 18 to him the highest object of desire The conscript 
dreams of his b&ton, as an English recruit dreams of bacon 
Even' the placid Germans have an intense susceptibility to 
applause, a feeling strong enou|Th to make all classes tenacious 
m the extreme, from the pobtician who deems censul^e of him- 
self reason for a mitraillade, to the saian who fights to the 
death jest he should be robbed of the credit of some infini- 
tesimal contribution to knowledge, and the priest who will 
p^on any thing save forgetfulness of liis good deeds Among 
Englishmen, however, partly from chaiacter, partlj^rom cir 
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cumaUnoeSf the desire is far less stroDg ^till there are aitffir 
cient of the educated olass who feel thu motive totfiakeita 
powerful impulse m society What prospect then does fudia 
offer of distinction? As little as of wealth At first sight 
a stranger might imagine capacity had no better field Every- 
body 18 known« Everybody is watched There is suthcient 
esprit de corps to induce each class and each section of the 
community to feel a keen interest in the reflected credit of the 
successful member In fact> howeverj^ distinction is in India al- 
most unattainable The same village character which induces 
every one to watch others, induces every one to depreciate others 
Learning, political acumen, business ability, all the powers 
of the mind are displayed in India in forms Europewcannot 
appreciate, and prophets have no honour in their own country 
What matter that a Benares professor has exhausted a philo- 
sophy as wide as that of Geimany ? Who understands even 
its terminology ? What matter that a Civilian has solved the 
most intricate problem of land tenures, released a few mil- 
lions of fertile acres from encumbranco ? Who knows what bis 
tenures mean? A politician devises a plan which enables 
5000 men to control a Border of 800 miles inhabited by a mil- 
lion of marauders ^ Who cares about him or his barbarians? Gene- 
ral appreciation is baffled by ignoiance Local appreciation, again, 
IB impaired or interrupted, partly by the \ lUage spirit remarkable in 
all colonies and most remarkable in India, and partly by an insouci- 
ance peculiar to tropical hfe, and proceeding peihaps from the 
aristocratic constitution of Indian society There is no direct 
depreciation It is admitted that the hero did the deed allowed 
It IB admitted that he is a very fine fellow But there the 
Indian world stops short Nobody doubts or denies the deeds 
of Ilodson, or Nicholson, or Kaveuagh, or any of the fifty men 
the mutiny volcano threw up But nobody acknowledges 
them, nobody cares particularly about tneni It would not 
occur to Calcutta to give a dinner to a hero simply as a 
hero Nobody in Bombay would have walked across tie road 
to see General Nicholson As to service being a claim to social 
distinction, it singly does nothing for the aspirant A leader 
of society” in Calcutta would leave Mi Kavenagh standing, 
or dechne to dine with him after his feat as readily as before it 
Major Tombs would m India be no lion of an evening Of more 
serious distinctions the officer has the same chance as m Europe 
but no more, and they carry with them little social weight 
Who honestly cares whether an acquaintance be C B. or npt, 
except when addressing a letter ? In England men do cax;e> 
and there is just the difference in the chances of distinction in 
the two^iountiies 
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As to the otvil officer his opportUBities of distSootmn ere piw- 
tioall^ HiL There is no political atage on which capacity can 
be displayed Govemmeot may know tliat a certain Gommis- 
flioner has a singular creative power, can be relied on for a new 
fdan in a troublesome emergency Ibe public only knows that 
he 18 an " efficient officer ” There are scores of efficient 
officers.*’ How many even m India really distinguish men un- 
der the rank of Lieutenant Governors ? How many remember 
what Col Dixon did ? At home the ignorance is perfect Col 
Davidson saves a kingdom The Sovereign grants him a 
civil K. C B The Overland paper applauds, and calls him, 
twice over — Col Dickmson Mr Dorm lately member of Coun- 
cil, who had held high offices for a quarter of a century, was al- 
ways called Mr Durrant, while Col Durand is generally Col 
Doran How many men in civil office have obtained English 
distinction ? Scarce one has been created a baronet Only two 
have evei been made Peers, and of tliose one was rewarded for 
services outside India Of the long list of men who have helped 
to consolidate India one only has, undei the most exceptional 
circumstances, made himself a household word Nobc^y out 
of the Court circle knew “ Mr Hastings ot Daylesford” till he 
was impeached Lord Wellesley was at home called a Sul- 
tamzed Englishman,” and considered overrated? Lord W 
Bentinck obtained no mark Lord Dalhonsie might have been 
recogmzed, but the Indian climate terminated his hope of a home 
career Sir John Lawrence is appreciated, but the clubs 
decry him already, and ten years hence he will be forgotten 
As for ad\ enturers, distinction is for them about as possible as 
for laymen in Home There is no political agency through 
which to work Of the thousands of famihes who have risen in In- 
dia, outside the services, to usefulness and competence, few if any 
have left a mark The Ouscleys present almost the only instance 
of a family founded by an Indian adventurer, and they have not 
risen beyond embassies We question it there is a name out- 
side the services to be found in Indian history, or one which 
educated Indians cau recall as marked among the crowd Yet 
these men raised the commerce of the country from four mil- 
lions in 1813 to eighty millions in 1859, introduced Hallways, 
eivihzation, education, the Press, and CbnsUanity In the ordi* 
nary walks of life India affords no scope There is no room for 
poets, or writers, or painters, or physicians, or lawyers, or even 
engineers. If first class men appeared, the Indian world would 
net believe that local men could be first class. Who ever heard 
of Fergosson, indigo planter, one of the first authonties m ex- 
istence on architecture, and probably not only the first m forti. 
hcation, but so far the first that it will be twenty y ears before 
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£)^ajro|)e b«9 realized his ideas? IloTir Engineers tramed at 
Addiscombe^ and accustomed to harracks, would have sneered 
and qaviHed^ and protested^ had Fergusson an indigo planter** 
been told to fortily Calcutta. Calcutta residents stare when 
told that a quiet man working among them with his sieeves 
in a Museum they are too ignorant to enter, is one of the four 
first hviDg ornithologists Col A. Cotton seems to be recogniz* 
ed, but he only seems. A Presidency has taken up his leading 
idea as a party cry, but the rest ol India only chatters over ideas 
too deeply impressed with onginaiity to be mtelhgible to any but 
trained minds 

For the smaHei distinctions of life there is of coarse in In- 
dia no scope No European has a chance ot making buuself 
locally important, of heading a public movement, of reforming 
a great abuse, or developing power of any kind It m the ser- 
vices he will, it active, be promoted quietly , it out of the ser- 
vices he will be called a meddlesome agitator 

Lastly, as to the chances which exist in India for securing 
a comiortable life This is the impelling motive of the large 
majority ot IJnglishmen They want to hve easily, without too 
much work, or, ha> mg work, without too much Iret about the 
future They want to many early, to see their children flou- 
rish, to enjoy life m a moderate and equable spirit India pre- 
sents to such men one single advantage As yet Anglo-Indians 
are free, it not wholly, at least to a very wide degree, from the 
crushing evil ot Europe — ^pecumary care No matter the rank or 
the pa) , or the encumbrances, a moderate sensible Anglo-In- 
dian has usually enough He may cra\ c for more He may 
desire things utterly unattainable with his means, but the ina- 
bility to li\e, the tear ot ultimate ruin which weighs on whole 
classes in England, is absent here India is not yet a competi- 
tive wild beast’s den All in service are protected trom 
competition The trade expands faster tuan the merchants. 
The tradesman feels still that quahty is* more important than 
price, and hves without underselhng all his neighbours. The 
one profession practicable is becoming a little overstocked^^ 
but the competition is still not excessive How long thia 
secunty may last it is impossible to predict, and it may be 
dying fast There is a distrust of the future growing la 
all men’s minds. The civilians fear the abolition of theirs 
moDc^ly The lawyers declare too many new men are com- 
ing iQ The tradesmen look gloomily at the ‘‘ little men” 
who are creeping in, and who will beat them in cheapness as 
they uow strive to do by attention The merchants maik the 
rise of native houses, possessed of an attribute ot permaneoce 
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which overcomes all other qualities Sull life is m pecuniary 
matters easy, and poverty takes forms less hard than those oi 
England All necessaries are still comparatively chem It is 
superfluities which a change of fortune cuts away iJesceni 
may be painful, hut it is still possible The broken merchant 
can fight up the hill as broker, tlie failing broker as clerk, the 
ruined indigo planter as factor or assistaut, the lawyer without 
fees as Government ofBcial There may be and is misery in 
India, but for the man who can and will work, pecuniary fear is 
unnecessary We readily acknowledge that this advantage is a 

g reat one No man who knows Engtish society, the fear which 
ows down almost all middle class minds, the bitter struggle 
forward, can doubt it But it is the only ad\ aatage of an Indian 
careen The country offers no other single form ot inducement 
Take the first incidents ol domestic hfe, wife, children, and 
homestead. Indiahs, it is true, can marry early, but many cir- 
cumstances war against donlestic feeling That most delightful 
hour of an Englishman’s life, when the house door is closed and 
the world and its botherations shut out, the shutters up, 
the fire blazing, and himself with wife and children inde- 

E endeut of the world, is unknown here We live in huge barns, 
ot in summer, cold in winter, full of doors, with rafters all vi- 
sible m the ceiling, white-washed walls and a fldbr of puddled 
clay covered with a rush mat Eveiy one who reaches the 
door sees as much of the house as its owner Servants, noise 
less, watchful, are everywhere, and keep up a system of espio- 
nage unknown in Europe, though it is bad enough there The 
sense of isolation, the foundation of domestic feeling, never exists. 
The wife’s health is not perhaps m more serious danger than m 
England, but the low average of mortality is maintained by in- 
cessant visits to Europe The wife often passes whole years 
away from her husband Sometimes it is her healtli, sometimes 
her childrens’, more often inability to meet the expense oi double 
establishments Every four or five years there is a pain of part- 
ing equal perhaps to the pain of a domestic bereavement. WiUi 
children tne matter is even worse. Children aftei eight years 
must return to Europe The devices tried to avoid me neces- 
sity are all illusory Health may be obtained in the hills, but 
where are the associations of England, the vigorous healthful life, 
the hard training, the battle of school life, which alone make men ? 
Even in the hills the English child must be surrounded by na- 
tive servants, the most evil class probably existing on earth, 
learning to lie before he can talk, to quote filth before he can feel 
passion The cluldren sent home do not of course invariably suf- 
fer But through life they regard their parents as third persons, 

* Tke China trade, for example, is passing to Jews, Armenians and natives 
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scan them as closely, judge them as hardly as ordinary acquaintito- 
ces. Who wants to be judged by his* wife, or his son, or hi^ 
daughter as he is? This despatch of children to England, too, far- 
nishes the one exception to the Indian freedom &om pecuniaiy 
fear There is always enough for the house. There is not always 
enough for the home establishment which drains the purse ofevery 
married Indian, yet ^ to the credit of the class be it spoken — this 
IS the first expenditure always met Part of the expense incur- 
red may be unnecessary We incline to believe it is Indians 
always stnko us ns mad upon the subject of schools, but it is an 
hallucination for which circumstances afford every jnstifica- 
tion- Competition demands over-education, and Indians look 
to competition as the primary resource An aristocracy always 
admires over-cultii ation, and Indians form an aristocracy Above 
all, parents absent from their children feel that they cannot 
compensate for the defects of cheaper schools by personal care 
and home affection Either therefore children are sent to the 
school most like a home, t e the most expensive that can be 
found, or they are sent to relatives, theieby incurring the doable 
charge for school training and home comfort 

All this while the process going on in the homestead is one 
of incessant Ipss Nothing i^more remarkable than the manner 
in which in England the ‘^belongings’* of persons of very moderate 
means accumulate A man who starts m life with his wife on 
£300 a year has usually as little as he can make shift with, 
but in ten years he is sure, extraordinary misfortunes apart, to 
have all his comforts around him In India everything he has, 
18 , from the moment of purchase, perishing His house goes to 
decay at a pace which demands repairs every three years. His 
garden is ruined by a week’s neglect His furniture is spoilt by 
the climate, and the servants in an about equal ratio His books 
are mildewed, and lost, and stolen, till in despair he purchases 
no more An incessant war is waged by his servants against 
economy Everything small enough is lost, everything too large 
to lose 18 broken A natii e "will steal the screws of a micros- 
cope, the handles of a door, the edges from a salver, the clothes 
on their way to the wash Nothing endures, and between the 
climate and the people watchfulness is thrown away The only 
plan 18 to accept the conditions of camp life, caknlate deliberate- 
ly how much you can throw away for comfort, and throw it away 
accordingly 

There is no relief from all this internal discomfort except so- 
ciety, and what kind of society is it ? Nine-tenths of us to be- 
gin with, live either in the seattered barrack, called a canton- 
ment, or In a station with at most ten people If all the other 
inmates were angels life under such circumstances must be 
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narrow There are no new ideas and few new faces, no new in- 
cidents, nothu^ to feed the mind There are no politics, and no 
local news. Society either ^rows stupid, or, more frequently, 
talks of persons instead of things and becomes scandalous Heal 
society, the interchange of ideas with a few close fhends, backed 
by a world of acquaintances, is impossible 
There can be no friendships where no maji stays a year in any 
one place There can be no acquaintances in a station of twenty 

n le You must cither make them intimates or cut them 

, as in a ship, and one process is as ruinous as the other to 
society That Indians as a class are singularly intelligent, is 
true Men occupied with the Government of an alien race, 
linguists, administrators, and masters, could hardly be otherwise 
But, though the training strengthens the mmd, it does not fill it 
An Indian’s intellect runs, like the meat of an overworked ox, too 
much to bone He can grasp any subject, but he has no fund 
of ideas, facts, incidents, and aspirations to pour out m the inter- 
course of society "We question if theie are five men m the coun- 
try who would point to the friendships they have made, the so- 
ciety they have enjoyed, as sweeteners of their cup of life in India. 

And this society he seeks in a climate which, all medical chat- 
ter notwithstanding, most Indian^believe to be the worst in the 
world There has been of late years a sort of reaction upon 
this question Because the country does not kill its visitors 
as It once did, it is pionounced healthy Doubtless the morta- 
lity 18 very much lower The frequency of visits home, the 
extinction of drunkenness, the diminution of some special forms 
of disease, and an excessive caution about health, have kept 
down the average of deaths But a climate may bo unhealthy 
without causing death A climate which saps all the vital pow- 
ers, destroys tlie capacity to work, and deprives its victims of 
the full posses&Lon of every faculty, is an unhealthy climate, and 
that IS Indio. Wbo in tins country over feels real health, the de- 
light of simple existence, the ^een pleasure which in England 
follows exercise ? Life in the tropics is for Englishmen a mere 
drag, a fight up the hill with a foe which only lacks just sufficient 
strength lor final mastery 

And when worn and sick, su'^picious of all men. the 
Englishman at ^fifty returns home, what is bis ^losition ? 
Halt hiB relatives are dead The other lialf have forgot- 
ten him He has left his children usually behind, out 
it not, they regard him almost as a stranger He has nothing 
to do Indian training is too special to leave full power foi 
other work, but granted the capacity, where is the opportunity ? 
Engbsh prizes ol course must be foregone, and the Indian is 
too old to contest the oidinary race with his own sons if he 
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can take an interest in politics, it is well, thon|;h an Indian la 
seldom a Suooessfal politician If he can live id liondon^ and 
stand the wear and tear of active London life, it is also welL 
But if not, he ffbdes about at Bath or Cheltenham, or the thoor 
sand pretty vilfage^towns scattered about Bugland, conscious 
of wasted powers, without a purpose or a hope 

Is it so certain that India is still the best field for educated am* 
bition ? 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED DURING 
THE QUARTER. 

Lttxtma, the Propheteet A Tale of India By Sydney^ Lady Morgan 
London Chariee Weeterton 1859 

At the dawn of the penod which we geneially consider as the beginning of 
the last phase of our modem English Literature, when Cowper and Bums 
were stnying to recall it to that realism and unartificud truth which had 
been buried imder the falsehood of the jicnod of the Restoration 
and the Revolution and had merged into a tame hfelessness under Queen 
Anne and the first two Georges, Lady Morgan wrote Byron and Moore were 
not , Words'^orth and his School were yet m the future except in so &r as 
they were anticipated by Crabbe , the French Revolution had jufitt awoke 
the mmd of Europe to young ideas Bom in Dubhn m 1763, the daughter 
of an Actor and song writer, with just sufficient education to quicken with- 
out dulhng her native talent, Sydney Owenson was a poet and a 
novehst on a somewhat largo scale Ere she was out of her teems she had 
written “ Kate Kearney,” and had seen seven editions of her Wild Inrfi 
GirL** In the former she anticipated Moore, and in the latter laid the basis 
of a reputation which opened to the daughter the most brilliant 

society of London, and gamed for as a husband the well known physi- 
cian Sir Charles Morgan, whom she first met in 1811 when on a visit to the 
Marquis of Abercom Moving with acknowledged grace and power in this 
society, and entering with Insh-hke zest into all its pleasures, she yet found 
time to issue with wonderful rapidity, novels, sketches, travels and 
semi-moralising works, which make at least seventy volumes. “ Kate 
Kearney” will probably survive them all, but there are few of them which 
do not manifest distinct traces of the possession by the writer of some 
of the charactenstics of Irish gemus. It was these oharaotenstios 
which gave them a large sale and a favourable reception when they wean 
issued, it IS these that with even this generation consign them to oblivion. 
She never, save in detached passages, approached the power of her rdative, 
Obver Goldsmith With a pension of £300 a year from the Civil List, Lady 
Morgan lingered on till last year, connecting hke Rogers the hterary present 
with the past. 

SZPTBMBES, 1S59 
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In her old age, ahe ■eenu to have turned from the broad hu- 
mour and playful satire of her other works to the more sober and ela* 
borate snbjeot and style of ** The MussioBaiy,’* published upwards of forty 
yean ago She was engaged m superintending a reusue of it only a few days 
before her death. Reduced from three volumes to one, and with the more 
attractiye title of “ Luxima, the Piophetess,” her Indian Tale la now before 
ns, published at this time in the hope that the new mtereet felt in India 
will ensure its sale But the woik is essentially one of the past, and has all 
the vioes of the old School of three ^ olume no-v els Lady Morgan caught 
the new spirit of realistic truthfulness that was ansmg in literature in her 
early days only partially In all that she ^loto about her country and her 
people, she was as entertaining as Lever and as tiuthfiil as Miss Edgeworth or 
Mrs S C Hall , but be} ond that she walked upon stilts, she mdulged m un- 
real extravagancies and in an unnatural stjlo, she shewed some of the worst 
vices of the Minerva Press School Her Indiin Tale is badly conceived, its 
incidents drag along with a painful slowness its end is monstrously untrue to 
nature and probability 

Hilanon, Count d’Acugna, is a second Xasior Sacrificing the splen- 
dours and power of his biith foi tho exeioises of St Piancib, and gaming 
a repntation for sanctity which spread fai and wide o\ei Spam, he sud- 
denly resoUes to undoii^o a spiiitual mission to India Incite of the 
intngues of the Jesuits, he is appointed Apostolii Nuncio m India and lands 
in Qoa, accompamed by a young Jesmt who secretly acts as a spy on hia ac- 
tions and finally accomplishes his rum Receued with fhe most demon- 
strative enthusiasm by the people of Qoa who g:ioaned under the tyranny of 
the Spanish Jesmts and the Inquibition, and with the utmost coldness by the 
Bishop and Grand luqmsitor, the Missionaiy determined to avoid the snares 
that weie being laid for him by leaving tho place He chose Oasbmir as the 
scene of his future laboms, and soon found himself m a budlow” of 12 oais 
on the Indus bound for Lahoie, where Dara was at that time preparmg to 
wrest the Empiie from Auiungzcbe There, under the tmtion of a Pun- 
dit, be devoted himself to the btudy of the dialects of Upper India. 
While there, Lahore was visited by a holy Quru on his way to Cashmir 
with his grand-daughter, Luxima, who had become a Brachmoohira As 
they performed sacrifice and discussed m pubhc the doctnnes of the 
Teds, Hilanon was stirred up to preach the truth even m the temple of 
Brahma. He witnessed the interest of Luxima m his words, was awed into 
love with her mystic beauty, and resolved to make the conversion of the 
Pnestess of Gashmir the one object of bis mission Onoe converted, she 
mi^t prove the redemption of her whole nation 

course of the story may be conjectured after this. The Missionary 
loves and he is a priest In the vales of Oashmir, described in prose as 
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Moore hu done in yeine, ih^ often meet, nnd LuszinM Mama ip lore iiisi 
in torn and to fuiqy that her loye has made her a Christian The gr^fi* 
part of the book is ooonpied with a somewhat tedious deaoripimn ol their Bir 
teroonree Throughout it k outwardly and professedly merely lhab of the 
new-born neophyte and the holy Missionary Falher In reality it is thai 
ofloren whom rehgious vows, and the dread of everlasting curses, have kr 
ever separated The vicissitudes of remorse and hope, the ever changing 
ever struggling passions in the breast of Hilanon, as he thinks new of his oa- 
hbate vows, now of the fact that he is beloved, now of the gloiy of wed- 
ding a Braohm^hira to Christ, and now of the course that nature and true 
rehgion ahke point out, are on the whole well painted At last all is discover- 
ed, Luxima is excommunicated by her grand father and they flee, she that 
she may ever be with the man who has now her heart, he that he may 
give her up to a Goanese convent After much suffermg they meet with 
a trading caravan on its way to Tatta, in which is the Jesuit spy There Hi- 
lanon is arrested by the familiars of the Inquisition, as one who had brok- 
en the vows of his order, rmned a neophyte and defamed the Jesmts. He and 
Luxima are l^und and earned to Goa The Pundit of Lahore now appears on 
the scene like a good genius He frees Luxima flrom the convent of 
the Dominican sisters Dvhere she is confined, and when Hilanon is about 
to be burnt at an A'lUo da she suddenly appears on the scene with the sa- 
cred mark of Brahma on her forehead, spnngs upon her lovePspile, and rouses 
the Hindoos by the cry of Brahma They, eager to avenge the w r on gs 
they had so long groaned under, and bolieviug that their God addressed 
them from her lips, fall with lury on the Inquisitors, are joined by 
the sepoys m their pay, and almost beat off the Spanish soldiers, though 
finally defeated. In the the Missionary, clasping Luxima in hia arms, 
escapes, enters a boat, and finally finds refuge m a cavern forhimaalf 
and her But it is too late She had been stabbed with a poigoard m the 
struggle around the pdo, and she looks only for death. 

** Ltuuma !'* exclaimed the Missionary wildly, Loximo, thou wilt not die I 
Thou wilt not leave me alone on earth to bear thy innocent blood upon thy bend, 
and thy insupportable loss for ever m my heart ' — to wear ont hfe m shame and 
desolation— my hope entombed with thee — my sorrows lonely and unputicipated — 
my misery keen and eternal I — Oh ’ no, fatal creatoro ! solo cause of all I have 
ever known of bliss or snfienng, of happiness or of despair, thon hast bond 
me to thee by dreadful tics , by bonds, scaled with thy bloo^ indissoluble and 
evorlastiug ; and, if thy hour is come, mine also is arrived, for tnumpbinff over the 
fitte wbion would divide us, we shall die, as we dared not live— together r 

Bxhaasfeed by the force and vehemence of an emotion which had now reaie|M 
Its onsis — enervated bv tenderness, subdued by grief, and equally vanqnkhed^ 
bodily anguish, and by the still surviving conflicts of feelmg and opinion—^ aank 
overpowe^ on the earth , and Luxima, held by Uie sympathinng Pnndd^ Mem- 
od to acquire force from the weakness of her unfortauate fnend, and to return ftom 
the grasp of death, that she might restore him to life Eudeavouiing to napftort 
his head In her feeble anus, and pressing her cold cheek to his, she eoufat to 
and cheer hu subdued spirit^ by words of hope and coosolation. At tM soiaiid of 

as 
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liir phihUiTv tM, JU tlM pcMm of ker mA oteric, the 

iMoaealetioii m hie TBuiB, tad • hunk eeneetem of Dteerare thrilM <» hieeadie^^ 

aerm« fie nueed hie heed, end fixed hie on ner fieoe mth one of thoee 

of iiMieiiiti fcttduee, iMapered bjr ftor, ead deriuoed by lemone, widi whieb 

he aod eo fteqtientfy, m hazier de^ ooatempUted that ezqiueita loreUneee whi^ 

had fine stolen between bun and Heaven 

Temi etUi too well understood diet look, which had so often given birth to 
omotnns, w^ch eiven approaching death had not quite annihilated , ai^ with re- 
novated strength (the illnso^ heiw of dissolution) she exclaimed — ** Sonl of my 
hi) t die God whm thou adorest did doubtleM save thee from a dreadftil death, 
that tbon nughtest hve for others, and still he commands thee to bear the painful 
burthen of exutenoe Tet, oh I if for others thou wilt not live, live at least for Lnxi 
ma I and be thy beneficence to hei nation, the redemption of those fouhs of which 
fiiT thr sake has been guilty I Thy brethren will not dare to take a life, which 
God mmaelf haa miraculously preserved — and, when 1 am no more, tiion shalt 
pteadb, not to the Biahmins oulj, bnt to the Christians, that the saord of deatmc- 
tion, which has this day been raiaed between the followers of thy faith and of mine, 
may bo for ever sheaued ^ I hon wilt appear among them as a spirit of peace, 
teaching meicy, and mspiring love , thou wilt soothe away, b} acta of tenderness, 
and wimls of l^duess, the stabb jm prejadico which separates the mild and patient 
Hmdu from his species , and thoa wilt check the Christian a seal, and bid hm fol- 
low the sacred lesson of the Cod he serves, who, foi jtars beyond the Chrubaa 
era, baa extended his moiciful indnlgence to the eiiors of the Hindu’s mmd, and 
bounteously lavished on hib native soil those wondioos ble&smgs which first tempted 
the Christians to seek oiu happier repons Bat, should thy eloquence mid tl^ 
example fad, tell them my story * tell them how 1 have sufiiered, and how even 
thou hast foded — thou, for whom I forfeited my caste, my country, and my hfo , 
for ’tis too tme, that stdl moie loving than enlightened, my oncitnt habits of be- 
lief elnng to my mind thon to my heart still 1 lived tliy seeming proeely te, that 
1 might stdl live thine , and now I die as Brahmin women die, a Hindu in mj 
feelings and my &ith — dying for him I loved, and bcbevmg as my fotkeis have 
heved ** 

Bxhauated and fomt, she diooped her head on her bosom, and the Miasumaiy, 
sttffoned with horror, his human and religious fuJings alike tom and wounded, 
hung over hOT, motionless and sdent The I’nndit, dropping tears of eom p as sio n on 
the «>»ning huids he chafed, now administered some water to the parched bps of 
the dying Indian, on whose brow the light of the moon shone resplendently 
Somewhat revived by the refreshment, she turned on hun her languid but gratefnl 
eyes, and slowly recognismg his peison, a iamt blush, like the first doubtful colour 
log of fiia dawn, soffused the paleness of her cheek bhe continned to gase earnestly 
on bwn for a few moments, and a few tears, the labt she ever shed, fell hx>m her clos- 
ing ^es, — and, though the springs of life were nearly cTbansted, yet her fading 
spmts lalhed to the recollection of Aome f of frienda J of kindred ! and of ooMby ' 
which the presence of a sympathizing compatnot thus painfoUy and tender^ 
awakened — thm, after a convoluve straggle between life and death, whose shadows 
were gathering on her countenance, idio said m a voice scaiccly audible, and m 
great emotion ** I owe thee mnch, let me owe thee more — thou seest before thee 
x^una, the Prophetess and Brachmachira of Cashmere I and thou wast haply sent 
by the interpositioB of Providence to receive her last words, and to be the teati- 
mony to her people of her innocence , and, when thon shalt return to the blessed 
pandise of her nativity, thou wilt say — * that having gathered a dark plotted 
Sower m the gimlen of love, she expiates her error by me loss of her h& , that her 
disobedienoe to the forms of her relif^on, and the laws of her country, was punish- 
ed by days of suffiring, and by an untimely death , yet that her mml was pu« 
from siB, as, when clothed m transoendant bnghtnew, she outshone in fiuth» in 
w tn t f all womsB of her nation I** 

This remembrance of her former gflory deepened the hues of her ccanplsxiOB, 
and ^ftatnhia d a transient rar of tnumph m her almost beamlem cyM tb^ pans- 
tag for a atoment, she fixed her look on the imago of her tutelar god, which she 
stifi held in her h«id— the idol, wearing tiie form of infent beauty, was svmbifiic 
of that rehgions mystio love, to i^ch she had once devoted herself ! she hm it for 
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a atooMnt to her Bps, iadtoher then, piewntiny it to the CadtmMtn, tin 
•dM, ** Ttkit it) and bear it baek to him, Afon whom I r eo ei re d it, m Iht daj af 
mj oofueeratioo, in &e temple of Birinagtir I to him I the aged maddre wheat 1 
abaadraed t--Hlear and Toaerabte I— ahonU he etill aiunrtre the and ihaiaB a€ 
her, hie chiM and hie dueiple I should he atUl deign to acknowledge aa Am oflipriaf 
the ootcaat whom he coned — the Chancalat whom~” the words died awaj apoo har 
quivering lipe, ** Brahma !” ihe funtly oxeloimed, ** Brahma 1** and, gnwptag ^ 
hands of the Missiottaiy, alternately directed her looks to Urn and to Heaven | fawt 
he replied not to the last ulance of liib and love. He had simk beneath tbeaeata- 
nessof hia ibeHnge , and the Indian, behevmg that bis spirit had fled before her ovm 
to the realms of eternal peace, and there awaited to receive her, bowed her bead, aad 
expired in the bHssftil ilhision, with a emile of love and a raj of rehgious joj shed- 
di^ their mingled lustre on her slowly closing eyes 

Very melodramatic, certainly, and very absurd. And to complete the 
drama and add to its nnreality, the Missionary, the Apostobo Nnnoio, the 
son of St Fnuicu, the rival of St Xavier, became a Hermit or a Faqu]r» 
it 18 difficult to gather which In the suite of Aurungzebe a European 
Philosopher visited Oashmir and heard there of a lone recluse, who 
** prayed at the confluence of nvora, at the rismg and setting of the sun.” 
He was one mormng found dead at the foot of an altar he had himself 
raised to ihe deity of his secret woi’ship — 

** Beside him 'lay a small am, formed of the sparry congelations of the grotto on 
opening it, it was only found to contain some ashes a cross stained with blood, aad 
the dsandam of an Indian Brahmin On the lucid sur&ce of the urn were carved 
acme characteni which formed the name of “ Luxima ! ’ It was the name of on 
outcast, and had long been condemned to obhvion by the crime of its owner 

The Indians riin^eied when they pronounced it I and it was believed ttiat die 
Reolnse who lived so long and so unknown among them, was the same who once, 
and in days long passed, had seduced from ffie altar of the ^ she served, the moot 
celebrated of their religions women, when he had visited nieir remote and lovely 
valley in the character of a Christian Missionary 


Stti>fecCs of Exaimnatim tn ika English Language^ appcMittd hg ths S&MiU 
of the Calcutta XTnwernty for the Entrance Lxamxnalion of Deoembtr^ 
1860 Calcutta C B Lewis 1859 

This work, both m its subjects and genersd ' getting np,' is worthy of lU 
aoademio ongm and objects. In its subjects it is altogether of a higher 
character than the preceding issue, and yet not so fiw removed above the 
understanding of youths as to be too difficult. The repeated reading of aoA 
worin as Bogers’ Pleasures of Memory, Coleridge’s Hymn in the Vale of 
Chamoum, De Quinoey*8 Revolt of the Tartars, Arthur Helpif Twiyw, 
Craik*i Ponuit of Knowledge under Hiflioultias, and MantalTs Thoufl^iiB <m 
Ammaloales, cannot foil to have a most elevating cflfoct on the huhumb 
sohoola all over Bengal and the North West ManteU’s w(Hk u iBostnMl 
by a senes of Plates, some of which have been engraved in the indcsMil 
Art Bohodl, Oidoutta. 
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of Hit Mytunvn tn Oudt ( CompUod fr<m Atah«nt%t J^Mordi ) 
Jty Captain O Eutehinoon^ Bengal Engineerty Mihtarg Secrtlaty to tke 
C/Uef Commtsnoner, Oude Fubliehed by AiUAonty Calcutta MUUary 
Orj^anPresa 18A9 

TIiat«iw will find in this work not merely detailed and authoritative in- 
formation regarding the mutimes in the various distxiots of Oudoi the 
names of those who sufihred and the sufferings they underwent, but a better 
aooount of the state of the oountiy before the outbreak than can be fbund 
elsewhere. That account shows us most clearly why the people of Oude, to 
whom we fimoied we were bringing most acceptable dehveraiJce, hated us so 
bitterly It is not ea^ for the straightforward nghMoving mind of an Eng- 
lishman to comprehend the Asiatic, who loves darkness rather than the light, 
who would rather be fleeced and stripped by lus own tyrants, than receive 
open justice and phyaicad elevation, or at least peace, at the hands of his 
alien suzerains. 

The theory of the native Government of Oude was most beautiful , it 
was simply paternal The King, as the father of his people, had his Court ap- 
parently open to all appellants noh and poor, and he alone could punish with 
death The Viaer held a subordinate Court, and the city Governor or Kotwal 
a Court for minor cases in the capital The residents in the provinces receiv- 
ed justice at the hands of the Chuckladars who collected the Revenues, and 
from tiieir decisions there was an appeal to the Vizier or King But what 
was the practice ? The King, Wajid Ally Shah, soon found the perusal of 
puhho documents too labonous, and felt it quite enough to append the 
Seal of State to orders of which he was ignorant. But as debauchery made 
greater and greater demands on his time and strength, even that was made 
over to his minister His withdrawal from public business only increased the 
extent of bribery which was represented as necessary to secure attention that 
he was never asked to give His wives and concubmes, his flddlera and 
eunuchs, all shared m it, and, with the minister, constituted the monarch of 
Oude This imnistor was, at the penod of annexation, AUee Nuokea Khan, on 
a nominal salaiy of Rs. 10,000 a month His wife ruled him as he the 
King, and his poi^er he surrendered to one Moonshee Mahomed Hosein, 
who with his wife virtually superseded the King’s Court of Pewan Aom, or 
Court of Appeal The least corrupt minister was Maharajah Balkishen, 
the financier With a salary of Rs. 6,000 a month, his Nuzzeranah amounted 
to at least six lakhs of Rupees a year, of which the King secured three lakhs 
and 7bfi00 The Maharajah was forced to serve under the Rebel Durbar, but 
old age and timidity brought on his death shortly before the final capture of 
Lucknow Ally Rem Beg was Kotwal, and on annexation was made 
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Eitra Afisistant Commiauoner He acted an rebel Eotiral, but wrote to 
Sir James Outram that he did so under oompulaion Bajah Dhonpui Bse 
wiB Paj^-master (general, but even in Lucknow the bed management of the 
Pay office was proverbud. Accounts were never kept, and the Army when 
pay was due generally raised it on the Kuhz system, which they preferred. 
That i^ystem is thus described — 

« The Commanding Officer of the troops comes forward and stands secimty to the 
King for as mnch of the revenno as ho can get entrusted to him to collect, often 
three or four tunes more than is requiicd to pay his men all then arrears It is a 
speonlation into which the men heaitily enter, always getting their Officer to stand 
Bocnrity foi as large a sum as jXHibiblc 1 he Ofocti was entitled to 5 per cent, on 
all the money he collected, besides niuznis, or pieecnts he received on taking this 
contract, or kuhz His men were at once spread out in dnstnks, or billetted wherever 
revenue was not paid up at once , foi instance, a forgetful Zemmdar would have <Hie 
oi more Sepoys biUottcd on him to whom he most pay a daily sum, fixed according to 
his means nntil bo lemcmbers to pa) up the rmenue in full to the Commanding Qffi~ 
cor Half of this daily tax the bciK>y consideicd the right of his Officer, who had 
assumed the responsibility of the contract and futhfully gave it up to him 

By this arrangement, the troops cilcctuail) secured to themselves their My, and 
any shght additions they could pick up , the lugci the sum to be collected, the more 
chances for all paitics , many bati>c Commanders sneceeded m obtainmg ftom vie* 
tuns absolutely unable to piy, piobabl) from piioi extortions of the imuckladar, 
bonds on the land, by which they weii eventually able to e^ect the onspnal land* 
bolder and take pos^sion This kubz could be carried on m another mode, and was 
done so by the Cavaliy and Artiller) Commandants, who would themselves remain m 
Lucknow sending out on contract their men and guns foi the collecting of revenue , 
the contractor went with the troops, and they took care he paid tliom out of the 
collections, all arrears due them , whilst the Commandants, it may be presumed, did 
not find themselves forgotten 

Another notable character m Lucknow wa*» Juggumath Bunnea who re- 
ceived the more dignified name of Shuifoodowla GboLun Ruza, on hie con- 
version to Mahomedanibm He was nominally Assistant to the minister, 
but had also charge of the Huzoor Tuhsheel into which direct rev enue 
payments were made , the payment of all Begums and wives of sorts , the 
supplying all khiRuta oidered by the King , and the contract of aU city, ba- 
zaar, and town duties, prostitutes, and public buildings The extensive mty 
contracts he received under the Biitish rule, were but a poor compensation 
for all such perqmsites 

The provmces consisted of twenty-two C luckladarees or revenue duh 
tnots ChuckladaiB were of two kinds, the Lokalameeoi one who was un- 
der obligation to pay a fixed sum i>er annum and who leceived no salary • 
and the Amanee, who reoei-ved a fixed salaiy and paid mto Hie Treasury 
all that he collected They were the Boions oi Oude Out of Lucknow 
their sway was uncontrolled Their subordinate agents levied the revenue 
attended by mercenary Ni^eebs, and if they foiled to coerce the victuna, the 
Kingfs troops were called m The sole obj^«^f- of a Chuckladar was to get 
as cheap a tax contract as he could, and lepay himself by extortion ear- 
ned to the*utmost limit A Nazim was simply a higher order d Chuokladar 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns, while the latter had seven Such monstroua 
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ftiurohj tmihw wm mxM plMuung tcul profitable to all tho ^yarning and 
milxtary nlaiarmi Gan we wander that they hated ua when ae called order 
ootof theohaoB 1 

Bni tl^e sucoeaaful extortion and tyranny of these claases must have been 
tbe inuL and mieery of the m a wi e a from whom they aqueesed their ill gotten 
wealth t Surely the people welcomed our rule as a dehveranoe T Captain 
Hutolunson suppliea an answer — 

“ Too weak to resist, lowest in the scale of extortion, the small land cuhirator 
nrely retained of the fruits of hu labour, more than snfflcient to suprort Indian 
hfe , and the only wages he could adbrd to those who shared with him this manual 
tod, was m Oude, usually, three and half seers of bajra (a Texy common gram) per 
difti^ equal to about 6 lbs weight English measore Passing m a direct line 
Luol^w to Sh^}diaapore, m September 1856, 1 went through many tracts where 
the old state of things remained untouched, and where men and children, leaving 
the plough, ran to catch a glimpse of one of that forcim race of whom they had 
often heard, but had never seen, and under whose role they had lately, but n ost 
yagnelj heard they soon would come, in their simple mm 1 the news of the onnexa 
Uon raised but one new tram of thought What share shall I now retam of the 
fruits of my toil? Will this new master take less than my old one? He could not 
more, to me therefore it may be good 

To snch men a change of masters was objectionable or otherwise, simply as it 
afibeted their own life mterests 'Ih^ had no notionahty, and had been too long 
depraesed ever to combine and lift a finger to aid eithei the good or the bad mas* 
ter no doubt these petty landholders welcomed the annexation, vety soon they saw 
a real chance of reaping a fur share of what they sowred, and they were not Wk- 
ward to declare then satisfaction , many voluntary expressions of pleasure were 
daily made to me by such men, nor was it at all wonderful , they could not be wone 
and might be better 

la former years, the small remnant of their crops that the district lord left them 
was sadly diminished by the extortions of many smaller lords, and even the very 
Baasee catde giaxed on their lands nntoiiched Those Passees, those free hooters of 
the jungles, were too great adepts with the bow and arrow, for any poor man to 
dnve their cattle away openly, though many a atone was slyly thrown at ftie unwit* 
ing beasts 1 vntnessed this myself, but the dread of the silent arrow was so great, 
1m they begged me not to take any notice of them, they would peibaps scare the 
cattle away g^ually 

The olftsfl of middlemen removed one stage abot e these emulated their 
anpenors in aggression The laige Talookdars or Zemindars, though more 
meroifiil to their own tenants than the Chuckladars, were merciless to 
and ever at war with all else The whole revenues of Oude thus raised 
were about one million sterhng 

As soon 08 the annexation was efteoted, our Punjab system of Govern* 
ment was mtroduoed, supported by an army of 20,600 men of whom only 
600 were Europeans. To carry out the administration was a most difiS* 
cult task among men to whom justice was a myth, upnghtness a tradi* 
tion. With the most earnest desire to do justly, an Enghsh Assistant 
CommianiQner could not fiul to make mistakes m settlement among an Asia* 
tw popolatioii, who will not always tell who is the real owner of the aoil 
even if they know it, who are alarmed by the very fact of enquny, and 
to wdiom lying to an alien seems a virtue The people, ordered by their 
own king to submit to us, did not manifest any great dislike to our role at 
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ini. The pooin*«ttoiig them had a4itotti*ohBiweolbdtk^bet^^ 

it. The kfge hmdholden looked on, emithig the reenUe of e of 
i^doh ihej knew nothing 

^Soon kowem diiigieeebla eaquriw arose ahoat their landed iigfrtiL eachfeh 
tbs tBmmr, and like the bedge^hos curled up accordinttly all w^notraMAr 
ditsatiaftea i many were left in undutarbed possession or dieir esutet, bnt aB> 
avoidablj and joitly were called on to pay np those arrears of rereotte i^ieh wtte 
due from them to tbe former administration This they endeaTCdted 

to evade every speeies of diicanery and procrastination It followed, as a mai- 
ler of course, that non payment of rcrenue met with the nsoal treatment in our 
court^ and the lands were taken from the de&nlter Other wealthy men again, 
who Old not owe any arrears to the late Government, still sudered the faulty 
nature of theor landed ng^ts, losing many villages they had lately and forciUy 
asned tn sf arwus, and shorn of half their power, Aey saw with no kmdly feelmgs, 
villages and lands retnm to the poor, but nghtfol owners, to eject whom hadpi? 
hably cost them the blood of their best friends. 

Fram the foregong sketch it may be readily understood, that froih the very con 
atitntion of the vanons ranks of life in Oode, combmed with events ocenmng after 
the anucxatwm, all were, at the first bant of the mntiay, incbned either for active 
enmity or passive fnend8hi|>, and that the Enropean cmnmunity eould expect so 
assistimee from the people in enuhing the spirit of the mutiny, or stemming the 
current of rebellion.** 

Suoh was tbe attitude of the people of Oude towards us when the cloud 
kmnd JJD IBfiX of hbe notb tbfOD vats and 

presaged by the now notorious Moulvee, known as Ahmed Alee Sh*b la 
Arcot his native plaoe, who established himself with a band of armed fol- 
lowers in Fyzabad in February 1857 There he preached a Jehrid, areligtous 
war, against the Kaffirs, and after some trouble and bloodshed was appre- 
hended by the ICagistrate In March Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the 
reins Qovemment in Oude , at the end of April the 7th Oude Irregulars 
refrised to use the objectionable cartridges May was occupied with ac- 
tive preparations for the outbreak, and on the 3(>th the troops m Canton- 
ments mutinied The rest is well known 


To China and Back heing a Diary hept^ (hU and Home By Albert SmUK 
London Mcaart Chapman and HaU 

This book, like its author, combines the characteristics of showman and 
litterateur Of the former it is a fair speoimen, of the latter it is quite un- 
worthy It 18 mtended as a compamon to the writer's Lecture m the KgTp- 
tian Hall, and evidently he has compressed so much of his wit and ahUity 
into tiiat, that he has had none left for the book Bven a dtever follow like 
Albert Simth will seem to be stupid when he pretends to wnte of a SetUe- 
ment and a people whom he observed for but a few months. Lsavmg 
London at the end of the season of 1868, after a voyage of 20,000 h# 
returned in July with the Oattle-Show and Pantomimes.” To thasa 
SarTfutBu, IW9 b 
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know the voyage well hu Duury u tueaome, to those i^o wiah for mfortna- 
turn about China or the Enj^uh m it, it sa duappomting even m ite fdn 
To a|ipieoiate Albert Smith oar readera most see and hear him at the 
X^ryptum HaiL From aome " Tea Leavet^ which act as an appendix of 
whims and wailh of the journey, we select the following, some of the satire 
of wfaioh IS not undeserved, though the whole sketch is a gross exaggeration 
d the pecalianties of Anglo Indians as they are now But we must remem- 
ber Mr Albert Smith lives on exaggeration and farce He was never 
in India, knew nothing of its hospitality, went home with a bad * set* evi- 
dently, and has a soul which cannot nse above the oomio — 

OF INDIAN SNOBS 

M Sometunes I meet people who irritate me rery much, and I wish it waa allow a> 
bio, m polite socie^, to throw something at their heads , bat I was most made so 
contmaoosly angry by a lot of people I met coming homo ftom India m one of the 
Peninsolar and Oriental boats Yoa would have thought that India was the world, 
and England bomo small province, somewhere or another, Obed for brewing beer 
and preseirmg provisions You would also have encountered the onginaJs of tho«« 
irntable oM men in bygone five act comedies, who swear, and bawl, and get red in 
the face, and talk emphasised trash all on one bubject , and yon would have seen 
really nice women, on^mally, who had become so eaten np by a sense of some po- 
sition or another, which gave them a poor little Calcutta precedence over one or 
two other ladies, that tbev would fidget and fuss and sulk for a week if thev did 
not get the place at diunei that then station m the perspirmg society of India lard- 
ed them 

The manner of all these people towards the servants of the ship was most atroci 
008 They looked upon them as so many niggtrs, to bo dnven and ordered abont as 
occasion required , and not a word of civUity or acknowledgment ever pawd their bps 
towards thtir mftrior* They were all helplessly, hopelesblj, idle , and could not 
even move a cushion from one chair to another without calling tlieir ** Boy ’ ’ whom 
they would afterwaids keep tng(.ing the ponkahs for hours, until his arms must 
have been ready to drop off But it was pleasant to know what rongh checks all 
their whims would receive when thev got to London How they would be pushed 
ai^t m the streets like anj other average persons How, m society, nobody would 
care one husk of a stiaw what they h^ been m Calcutta unless they proved nice 
mteUigcnt agreeable persons in London How those long boring stones would 
be yawned down, and those imported sixth hand anecdotes coldly crushed How, 
above aU, if Aey wanted anything done, they would be compelled to be commonly 
civil to our attentive household servants — even in the Biompton lodgmg, for whi^ 
th^ had exchanged their big, bare, b im of a bungalow 

Very frequently we got up little concerts at night, on board the ship , and to 
those Angfo-lndiaiis that they were not such wonders, I wrote the foUowmg 
lyncol lesson — 

GREAT FAILURE IN THE EA&P 

“ Ther^g nae luck ” 

There is a land, a long way off 
Six thousand miles at leut, 

At which none^t have dared to scoff, 

Tib called “ The gorgeous East * 

Its gems. Its spice, its woods we praise, 

Its wc^th — Its native race — 

But just the coat of tinsel laise, 

And ’tis a wretched place ' 
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Obedient to the tropic Uwi, 

The nm’i % perfect lens, 

Which cholera, plague, and ferer draws 
!From jangle, quags, and fbns 
AU day yon gasp-^all ni^t yon pant, 
And sweltering TigQs keep, 

Lest poisonous gnat, or stinging ant, 
Should through your cortams creep. 

Tour house a brngalow is called, 

O or whose gaunt space you roam 
Its general tone is hate and bald — 

So unlike English home 1 
There are no bells, so if you want 
Your servant — Bog f you call , 
When perhaps he comes and if he don't, 
Yon still most sit and bawL 

These servants yon will always find. 

Not overcleon, or sweet, 

With tawdiy rags about them twined, 
AndCojocY I— uakadfioet. 

Ungrateful, idle, silent, sly — 

1 hough humble they appear, 

The dark expression of each ^e, 
la hatred quenched m fear 

The cookery is all dabby mess, 

Thoagh meant to copy home 
For all 18 stale, you must confess, 

Wbicli round the Cape lias come 
The meats, preserved m air tight pot, 
Oft go ofif with a bang ! 

And at the best, have always got 
A most suspicious twang 

The beef and mutton's all so tough — 
Yon cannot hang } our meat, 

You kill of what you want enough. 
That very day to eat ! 

But odds and ends you can re-dress. 

To make a “ enny” nice. 

And ^t BO sick ned of that mess, 

In Its eternal noe. 


The scorpion swarms about the house, 
The serpent — ftrar feet long, — 

The spider, cockroach, rat, and mouse, 
About the bedroom throng 
Yon eat ants wholesale — white and 
Or dnnk them in your tea. 

And often, wriggling m your bread, 

A centipede you aej ! 


• ThJ^ chonu is pore Hmdostaai, but the Author is not poUhA te 

meaning 
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Tm fwim aU ia loMt amm, 

Balf ballrlDg, aiaat abaard, 

Aad “If yoap&aat,** aad ■'Thaak fou** hare 
Jjn rihruoa navar haaxdf 
Iti “ Bmm I" “ Water •** “ Pieppar 1 ” •* Taa I** 
Bat Tangaaaaa wHI come ytA I 
Jact 117 tiiat line at home aad aaa 
What anairan 70a will get. 

Toa bte in each a tirng, ooadnad 
To one cmaU paltir stete, 

That for good ge&am talk, year mind 
OrowB perfb^i^ atagiiate. 

When atraDgers come, 70a do not call 
On them-^yon’ra too great wb% — 

Which, by oar JBngltth atandard. Mama 
Unconunonly like nioba I 

And then Tonr half-pennj pretence. 

That shnmdft joor lack of wit. 

Of bell or dmner “ precedenoe,** 

And iHiere yon are to ait 
Oh ! Darling Snoba I take my adnee. 

And ne’er in England try,^ 

Even, if very very nice, 

Such oltra-flaakery 

And worst of all, each atoaxner brmga 
Some loTdy X^gliah girla, 

Here to be sold, for wedding nngf, 

To Chntney livered chnria. 

Who bawl, and swear, and make a foat. 

And ao^ duU stonea tell, 

First rate at Poonah — but with aa 
They dmiH go very well 

The whole ia sneh a grand mistake. 

Of purse pnde and red tape, 

Thai all shonld do their beat, to make 
Its form a wholesome shape. 

The Company’s done up, and won’t 
Say much more now about it, 

80 long live India-^f it don’t 
The world can roll without it 


lehmad , or a Natural H%dory of /sfomtsm, atui %U Edatiouto Chmtuxnity 
Bjf ike Be» Dr J Muhleisen Arnold London , Jttvwfftont, 1809 

Wa ahofold be glad to hear that thu book had a large sale, aa the * entire 
{m)oeed 0 will be given towards founding a Bociei 7 for propagating the Goa* 
pel among the Mohammedans,’ Tet we oaonot but express oar tern 
that if ihe establishment of such a tooieiy be dependent iqioii the prooeeda 
of this book it will be a very long time beibre it is Amnd^ " ^e wtn^ 
is published with a view to oherisfa, if possible, the Missionsiy qiant wluoh 
has been eaBed forth hy recent events , and to place some of the leading 
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trathft of Chnatumity uitithetieAUy to the end peryMuJOi of the 

Koren, eo M to render the oomparbon eTaUable for aotuel Miemonery ope- 
retiom emong the ntunerooe posterity of lehmeel ” To effect thm ihe 
lympethies of two classes onght to be seonred, viz. the large body of the 
members of Ohnstian Chnrdhes and those who are actually engaged in Ms- 
honunedan Mi/wons To secure the aympathies of the first, the bo<^ is 
too learned and makes too much parade of its learning Ordinaiy readem 
will not, nay cannot, road it through The great number of notea and re- 
ferences amounting to neaiiy fifteen hundred, and abounding m Lattn, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Persian and Arabic quotations, render the 
pemaal ezoeedmgly wearisome. But on the other hand, while there is not 
enough of sohd information and original matter to render it aheolotely eiK 
sential to those actually labouring in the arduous task of Missiods to 
the Mahommedans, it may be very useful as a compendious handbook. 
There is soaxeely a fact mentioned but its authority is given The Chiqiter 
on the character and influence of lalamism, and that on the Qenenl Sur- 
vey and things to be done, are the most interesting, and contain some valu- 
able hints and reflections There is one class to whom we can fimcy the book 
will be more than ordinarily useful, and through whom the author's object m 
publishing it may perhaps be ultimately gamed. We mean the class of po- 
pular lecturers — men who have a great tact for popularizing subjects snd 
impressing an ordmaiy audience with a profound sense of their intimate 
aoquamtanoe with the topic in hand. We can fancy Dr Camming, for 
instance, reading tins volume and getting matenals which he would be able 
to woik up again and again into sermons, or lectures, or even a book, and 
with his popular style and the weight of his name diffusing information 
and (dienshing the Bfissionary spirit amongst thousands who would never 
know the source of his information. The fbroo of the appeal is weakened by 
the attack on Umtanamsm in the closing Chapter With all his detestation 
of Mahommedamsm the author seems, on the whole, to prefer it to Um- 
tanamsm 


A Memorial of the FvMeihgurh MtutoUf and her Martyred Mieeumarm 
wth some Remarke on the Mutiny in India By the Row J Johneton 
Wcdeh, 18fi9 

This is a book of that class which hes beyond the range of ordinary onti- 
msm. Were we disposed to find firnlt we might point out many verbal in- 
acouradea, but the man is not to be envied who oould read the book with- 
out being thankful tiiat it was published. Wntteu without artiatio preten- 
sion, it ia what it p r o fo esee to be, a sim^ Memorial of the Miasion and 
Misaumariaa of Futtehguih The Misdonanes, Messrs. Ftewnaa, Ou np bsH, 
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Johnston Mad lloMuUui with their witob and two of Ur Oampbell’e children, 
were amongst the band of one hundred and twmtyHUX m number that left 
Futtehguih on the 4th of June 1857, m the hope of eeo^mg the raTagea of 
the fearfbl storm then raging m all its fary around them On the even- 
mg of the 8th they struch on an island fire miles below Bhitoor and about 
the same distance from Cawnpore They made every effort to open com- 
munioatioiia with Sir Hugh Wheeler besieged at that very time m his own 
mtnnohment at Cawnpoie They were unsuooeasful — ^how useless for them 
even had it been otherwise we all now, alas, know too well On the 
12th June, having been four days on the island, th^ were fired at by a 
party of sepoys crossing the bndge of boats, and a child, a lady and a native 
nurse were killed In consequence of this they left the boats and took 
shelter in the long graes on the island The same day they were captured 
hy a boat loeui of sepoys, taken over to the Cawnpore side, bound two and 
two together, and marched off to Nana Sahib One of the party makes 
a final effort for their release and offers three lakhs of rupees for hberty and 
safety The reply anmhilates hope, it is blood we want and not money 
Through the still calm hours of eveiimg they march, — anxious, weary, ftst- 
ing At last some utterly exhausted sink down unable to proceed The 
sepoys close around thorn, and theio, with nothing but a little water given 
them, they remain ^ night At day break they resume them march 
Three carnages sent by the Nana take on tho Udies who cannot walk fuz^ 
ther Soon they reach the station where for about an hour they are shut 
up m a house by themschea At seven o’clock in the mornmg they are 
marched out to the parade ground and there — man, woman, and ohild^ 
are shot down hVe dogs 

A memorial to them and their work Mr Walsh undertakes to erect 
Providentially he was in Ameiica at the time of the outbreak He is thus 
the sole surviving member of the Mission Hia therefore should be the 
hand to erect this memonsd, and with what faithfulness and (sympathy he 
has executed hia task, the work before us tells 

The history of the establishment and progress of the Futtehgurh Mis- 
sion, mtereating m itself, is peculiarly so as illustrative of the history 
of Missions generally It is impossible for a Missionary to determine what 
shall be the peculiar character of his labours until he enters upon the 
very scene rtsell Ciroumbtanoes that he cannot possibly foresee and that 
are altogether beyond his control, determine, more often than not, the mode 
m which he IS to do his work Utterly absurd is the cry so often raised 
that Missionanes are to confine themselves to preaching and to that only, 
that, to use Livingstone s expreesion, they are to be * men going about 
with Biblee under tbeir arms' Gladly as th^ would, if they could, devote 
their whole time exclusively to the £^onous work of deolanng ihe glad tid- 
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ings of MhwticA to men penidiing for lack of knowledge^ thej yet aie nei- 
ther blind nor deaf^HMi aa to be unable to see the band that gtndee them, 
or to hear the voioe which aaye to them * Thia u the way, walk ye in li.* 
See how thia is veniled m thia Miesion 

** In tile year 1837-S8, the North West PTOTmees of India were Tisited a 
mine of feariol extent, and which for its vimlence and long contmaanae is itdl 
known as the femme yeai , thoogh femme seasons are not umsnal m India, aa 
from the records kept by Goremment, it has been a<tcertamed that m former tnnea 
one occurred, on the average, almost eveiy seventeenth year It u almost impossi- 
hle to form a conception of the fearful sudbnnga of the |^r people donng tfie fe- 
mme year precedmg the establishment of our Mission at J^ttehgurh The scenes , 
were so temble and revolting, that those who witnessed them declare, that even to the 
present day, they cannot pan over the public road without shuddering at the re- 
membrance of what they then saw For miles the road on both sides was lined by 
femishing pei^le, who had crawled from their homes to beg of the passing travelkv 
a monthM of bread Their emaciated forme and death struck appearance presented 
a tale of sofieung which rendered language and supplication annecessaty The 
dead and d^ing were together, whilst the hung, snrroanded by these and fearing 
the ftitare, were clamorous for assistance The whole of the larger Furrockabad 
district sadbred, and whole villages were completely deserted and depopulated 
The Rev Gnpee Nanth Nnndy, who has homo such noble testimony to the truth as 
it IS in Jesus during the Mutiny, has been m the service of the Mission 
from Its commencement Cunn^ this famine he vibittd the villagis and roads for 
the purpose of relieving the 8uffLnDg,s of the people and collecting the children 
either abandoned by thcir parents oi left on bans He witnessed such scenes as, 
imdor other circumstances, seem ilmost incredible Motliers would come to him 
with their little ones and offer them with teais in Uca of a liandfulof flour eatmg 
w^ch they would die happ> m the know ledge that their children would be cared 
for The author icmcmbcrs hearing him «a} that when he had gathered together 
a number of theso starved children, he was ically ainud , foi th^ey were like fur- 
nished wolves, never satisflcd and constantiv demanding food, which he dared not 
give ra great quantities lest it should cause death * 

Dr 0 Madden in the medical service of tho E 1 Co took charge of a 
number of these poor starving childieu and opened an orjvhan establish- 
ment, but bis wife dying shoitly after, ht, was unable to continue his la- 
bours and supervision, the asylum was bioken up, and aiiangementa were 
being made for sending the ohildiou to Bonaros At this time 

“ News came that an Amcncan Missionaiy w ts on his way up the river to form 
a now station , and as Captain Wheeler who was stationed at 1 uttchgurh, had aleo 
collected a nnmbei of orphans, ho w i<i anxious to have some one more suitable 
than himself to as«>nme the responsible woik of then future training and education 
Ibe Missionary icfened to was the Bev 11 K ilson, Junior on his way toyom 
the Loodianah Mission and being so strongly solicited bv both of these gentlemea 
to reheve thun of their chazges, and with the promise of ample pecuniary means, 
Mr Wilson, with tho concurrence of hn* brethicn, consented to lemain at Futteh- 
gurh, if not permanently, at any rate until anothoi icmfoiccment could be sent out 
Under such circumBtaacoa as these was commenecd tho Mission at Futtdigarh, 
and from that period to the time when the daik and disastrous cloud of the revolt 
broke upon it in its wild fniy, it wsi, prospered of the Lord and blessed abun- 
dantly ' 

Thus t^e Mismonaiy became the superintendent of an orphan Myhim 
Who wuU blame him ? Oertaiiily not He who took the little ones in hu 
arms and blessed them Mi Wilson pioved to be the right man for hu 
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wotky tt those who know the ouroumstsiioeB ot his imdertsMog it sod sre 
old Aatuoned enough m this enlightened ege to beheve in the ororoling 
Provideaoe of God, will essilty understand 

"The task was no arduuuy one, bat enewa p a w ed with great dAkoltiei. The 
chiUien were addicted to ahaott eyeiy nle practice, and nnaccaitomed to rettraint 
0 / aagr kind, It, therefore, required much patient and peneremg hfoonr to bring 
them into proper working order In thu lir Wilaon poweaied peculiar qnalidea- 
none, and the lyatem started by him and followed by others, was crowned with 
more than ordinary success ” 

So was established the hCission at Futtehgurh See bow this Institntiou 
for orphans gradually and naturally led to other things — 

" Onr Chnstum village at Fnttehgnrh grew oat of oar a83lnin From the very 
lust of onr operations there, it was desired, as the children of the asylum grew 
np and were mamod, to settle them m a v^nstian colony, and by foraiahing them 
with smtable employment, retam them under Chrutian tnflaences These two ob- 
jects, giving them a suitable education with religions cnltoie, and providmg them 
emplojiaent, characterised all onr labonrs from the commencement of the a^lnm , 
for it wu foreseen that unless these two objects were kept m viea , our wards would 
idtor a certain period, break loose from us, and by exj^ure to foe peculiar temp- 
tations of their sitoation, probibly return to heathenism, and thus our labonrs 
would be lost and their souls plac^ in jeopardy Accordingly, as onr wards grew 
up and were mamed, we bmlt for them houses on a separate piece of land, and foese 
bnildinga have so multiplied as to entitle the place to tho name of a village, which 
has been called I’baipuu or Chnsuan town ♦*♦**•* The support and em- 
plcnmient of our native Christians has always been to ns a snbject of mnch thought 
aw solicitude Their position as outcasts cut them out of all the usual channels of 
emidoyment, and made it obligatory on us to devise something which would enable 
them to earn their oun support This uas not a pleasant po<ation foi t^s to fill, bat 
as It seemed necessary, we were willing to do anything to advance the interests of 
foe Mission and our native Christians, bv whatever name it might be called, and by 
whatever unpleasantness it might be accompanied , and, accordingly, we introduced 
several branches of manual labour in connection with the asylum for our wards, 
foe first of which was foe manu&ctnre of wooUen carpets, and afterward that of 
tents Both of these were successful, and foe tent department flourished beyond 
onr expectations, and famished the means of permanent support to foe viU^is 
and wards ot foe a^Iom The heaviest part of foe managmeo^ mvolving the 
seeuj^ part of foe labour, was taken by two of the young men who acted as assis 
and filled their post with much satis&cbon and success The above is a his 
toncal fimt , and plan pursued, however environed with objections and diffl 
coitus, was foe only feasibb one that could be adopted to meet foe case, and wo 
beheve eventuated in much good to our people and church ** 

Was not tills growth natural 1 First the Missionary is soen bupenntend- 
ing an orphan a^lom, then establishing and organising a Christian vil- 
iitge, then introduoing trades, becoming soboolmaster, builder, carpet- 
maker, tent-maker, m anything that the peculiar mrcumsiances de- 
manded Would he have been acting more Chnstlike if when the efire of 
these orphans was offered him, or if when the subsequent opportumties of 
usefhlnesB presented themselyes, he had stood aside and said ** Oh tiiese are 
dntees I cannot undertake , 1 came to preach the Gospel, 1 will go and give 
them an address if you like but 1 cannot do more than that** There may be 
some who will blame them for engaging in these duties but thm u 
one— the one who told us the tale of the Good Samaritan — who will, 
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lastead <ft condemning, say ^ Well done, good and faithful scrFant ** And 
hi8 * wcH done* will far outweigh the snoore and adverse rerdicts of men 

But it must not be supposed that the Missionanes* efforts were cooAned 
to the care of tbeee orphans, and to the fulfilment of the duties that arose 
from them In addition to ihene duties they camod on onergeiioany the 
special Work for whuh they came to this country Accordingly wo find 
that as soon as possible they commenced preaching, and apparently with 
no small measure of success In the jcai 1841 a church was organised^ 
the number consisting of ten, of whom fiui were niti\cs Fiom that time 
to the year 1867 tho number gradually inci cased until it reached over one 
hundred, although as some were dismissed to foim and help weak churches 
at other places, theyneiei had moio than eighty natn e members at one 
time m fellowship with thorn With baraai pleaching regularly earned on, 
with itinerancies in the cold season for the puipi se of angtbsmg the dis* 
tiicts round about, with the translation of tracts and the pteparation of 
school books, with fae\ci^ leinacular schools established oi earned on un- 
der the supenntendenco of the Mission, with tho conduct of a High Scho<d 
for imparting a knowledge of the Engli^ language and the higher 
branches of stndj, and with the manigcwni 1 1 f schools expressly for the 
childien of native Chiistims, it may be concluded that tho beat energies of 
the men were devoted to the work they came to do 

An. interesting episode m tho Ahssion is tho connection with it of the 
Mohi Rajah Dhulip Singh Succeeding m the f nuth jear of his age to tho 
throne of his father, Eunjcct Singh, the I ion of the Punjab, bis domimon 
was destined to pass awaj fiom liim cro jet he v is of age. With the Sikh 
wars and their result— the annexation of tho Punjab to the Biitish dommions, 
our readers are fmiihar A guaidian was apxioiuted by the Qovemment for 
the young Mohd Bsjvh, and Dr (now Sir John) Login w-is selected to fill this 
ODOioua poet The following x^articulais lespecting the conyex^ion and 
baptism of tho jouug piinco will be icid with jlcatoi re, though the quo- 
tation 18 long 

“ In the cailv part of 1*^50, Dr Login, accoui] inicd bv his clmigo marched with 
tenta from Lahore to 1 utUh„urh, which was the place chofecn bj GkAemmeolfor 
the Mohs Rajah torei-idc bur wae tho selection of s tutor of lew impoztanee^lmd 
wo rtjoico to 8 ij that it w vs eqnollj aa haj ] v as the choice of a goardian Mr. 
Walter F F Guise, who occupied this po«t ]X) aesacd } ecuUar qaalificationa for the 
disoharge of hu duties and he labouicd ham and moat pvticntly to impart beat 
advice and instruction in all matters, both of a woildlv and lUigioos nature But bin 
greatest power conMSte I in tho influence of an example worth j of the MobiBajah’a 
imitatiou and in the toanbful harmony of his Christian character which was tho 
greater because of its simple and meek characteristic s Ihcse more than his matroc 
tions, weio instmmental for good Qniet, bu+ mrsevciing— patient, and yet 
with strong dctcimmation, ho exerted himself to bring his pnp^ who had never 
been accustomed to restiaint of any land, much less to study and book^ to n 
lingnets to bear and learn , and to ^ this it became necessaiy to coax and hiunotr 
the young pnnee, and even to follow him from place to place Eveiy mduccmnu 

bEPTtUBFB, 1859 
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WM lieid oat If he woild leuttf and all kindi of plans ado|»ted, which m the end 
pcof«d toeoeniftil and the Uttto OK-Kiog at last fonnad better faabitB, and a more 
decided tarts -for stadi]r 

As lie expreaMd a desire to hare some one of good birth and talents for a oom- 
^anioii, El^|an Xdl, one of the yonng men edaeatcd in onr City High School, and a 
urahm^ was ehoaen for this pnrpoee This yonng Brahmin soon became a great 
dsToante with the prince, and eo won hu reg^urd as to enjoy hie entire conddenoe 
WhOrt In onr nchool, Bhs}an Idl acquired a fbndnew for the Bible, which he read 
in his leiftire momeaite at the Moha Bqjah*s palace This was notioed by the prince, 
who brtrra to enonire abont the book which bo much interested hu chosen compa* 
nkm He was told } and Bhajan Ldl at the Moha BigaVB request, promised to road 
and explain the word of Qod on condition that it should not be known Anterior 
<to thisy^wever, a process had been gomg on in his own mind by which he became 
alienated ftom the Sikh religion, and prepared for the reception of Go^I tmth , 
for each was the impression made on his mind by the extortion of the pnests, 
who accompanied him fh)m Lahore, and their great tmwilhngnesa to leave their 
own ooantrr, the Fmajab, that disgust and almost an entire withdrawal of affection 
WM produceih Onieir mummeiy and oppression were the more impressed on his 
attention, by the complete contrast furnnbed in the example and sf^toalitT of 
ChnstiaiiB, whose friendship was not only undoubted, but dictated too by purer ftel> 
logs than loere and selfishness. Being thus prepared for a purer foith, he could not 
bat admire the religion of the Bible, which has more reference to the heart and 
dnward life than to tho body and eutwnrd ntes and ceremonies The reading of 
God's word, aa taught and explained by a heathen youth and Brahmm, led him 
to giro ap his form of idol worship and to express a desire to break his caste. But 
as this was such a yciy important step to take and the Moha Rajah was so yery 
yoimg, he was adyised to take it into longer considcmtion now, and to wait nntil he 
could know and understand more of the religion of Jesns. He did so, and sneh 
was his improvement and knowledge, and his faitliful attendance on the means 
xfT grace, that on the 6th of March 1853, he was baptized and received mto the 
C^^ian church The ceremony n as pcifurzned at his own palace by the Bev 
W J Jay, the Militaiy Chaplain of the station 

Tho baptism of our young fnend, the Moh& Rajah, was witnessed by all tho 
Europeans and by a few nanve fnenda , and the sight was one of deep interest 
to all, but especially to the members of our own Mission, some of whom bad been 
enga^d m teachmg him the way of life , for he hod not only been taught by the 
Hissumanes, but instmctcd also by a tutor who wus a member of our churoh, and 
« heathen young man who was a Graduate of onr High School Through these 
Instrumentalities he was led to embrace Clirist as his Saviour, and received a mem'* 
ber of the Cfanrtian Church, and we could not but feel partmularly interested in htf 
baptism.** 


Tlie conduct of the young prince was snob as to wafraut the bebef that 
the act thus desenbed was something more than a mere professioa He was 
Willing and desirous of identifying hims^ with those through whom he 
ba(| himself received such benefits At lAhore and Futtebgurh he eB> 
taHhshed Beilidf Societies for the poor, and placed them under the control 
of the Mission at both places. The expense of these Societies averaged not 
Sen ^an three hundred doBan s month, and besides being a liberal donor 
to aB the Mxbsiob cqmrations, he established a number of village eohodbi with 
the view of mteraiting aftd identifying lumself more m the ways of doing 
good. 

There are many topics touched on in the course of the book that 
we durald have much hked to notice bad we space, such as, the Ghns- 
turn vBlagt system and the developtnent of a more manly self reliant and 
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Ckrwtkn IboHog m the converts, msmlSested in. the oqpuiusiioa tod sac- 
0088 ol s fii&d lior the rehef of widows sad oxphsoi of Nstivo Gbiistuas 
(the roles for the regulation of which we would commend to the sotico of 
any who may be endeavounog to establish smular fdnds) We shonld have 
Kked too to notice the fact, of which, were they given to boasting, the mesa- 
bers of the Mission might well be proud, that they had so succeeded in in- 
stilling into their converts’ mmds the idea of Chnstian benevolence that 
the Native Chnstiaas (and we draw special attention to the tact) were in 
the habit of oontnbuting regularly on an average oH 6 -m 0 hth of their m- 
comes to various benevolent and religious societies. Well might the author 
say, ** how many there are in our own land with much better means,.aod 
more enlarged views of duty, who do much less.” 

But we- must close No Mission perhaps was more prosperous. None 
had been more blessed! In 1656 a new Cburcb, a neat and chaste structure, 
was built, and all promised well. Then arose the terrible storm of 1857 
Around theaa. and m their midst it mged, and for a time utterly scat- 
iered them: The beautiful Church was destroyed. AU the Misstonanss 
were murdered, many of the members suffered — some of them were blown 
away from guns by tlio Nduab of Furruckaliad, aud when a Misnonaiy 
visited the plooe lu January to enquire about the native Chnstians he 
found the Mibsiou grounds the head quarters of Sir Cohn Campbell, and 
ten thousand Butnfh soldiers encamped m and around the premises. 

No one will read the book without on earuest wish that the author may 
Boon see around him m the spot to which he has returned to recommenoe 
his labours, a bond of men as devoted, zealous and successful as tiioBe to 
whom he has raised this affectionate memorial of tbcir integrity and 
wotth. Just one word to the author Should another edition beetl- 
ed for, we would reoouimend him to loiise it for the puipose of omnotmg 
verbal errors that hai e crept in through the evidently humed manner m 
which tho book h&s been wntteu Especially would we urge upon him the 
proper use of viU aud wotrlc^y tho perpetual recurrence of whu^ for Motf 
and $hauld grates most haishly upon an Eiighsbmau’s ears. 


♦ 

Spaechsa of the Managere and Countd t« the Trwl of Warren 
JBdUed bg E A Bond, AeetttarU Keeper of the UanuecripU u» tKe Bri- 
C$«A JfuMiwi. Fol I PvhUehed hg ike AnthorUg of the Lord$ 
nonere of Her Magedg'e Trtarwrg London Longman 185a 

Thxbb Speeches have been issued m their original fonn as spoken, at tita 
suggestion of Sir George Come wall Lewis, Chancellor of the Emdteqoer in the 
former Ministry of Loid Palmerston. The plan of the work embraces tha 
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Speoohoi of tfao ICftnagen of iho Oommoni in oupport of the Cbaigea, the 
answan of the Oonnael for the Defenoe, and the replies ci the tnagen As 

&e trial proceeded the oTidenoe was pnnted and filled nine folio TdiimeB 
The whole of the tarts of the Speeches will occupy three rolumes in addi- 
tion to the one before us The discussions between the Managers and Conn- 
sd relatiTe to forms of proceeding and admuision of e\ idence, are not to be 
pnbluhed R^jorts of the Speeches were taken down by a short hand writer 
from Mr Gurney’s office, who was commissioned to take exact notes by 
the Ftaeeoution A nearly complete set of these notes is preserved in the 
Libraiy of Linooln’s luu Ihc leport of Mr Burke’s ^»eech was wanting, 
except m the form os le^ iscd by himself, which difiers considerably from 
the original as spoken But an extended transenpt of it was found m the 
office of the descendants of Mr Qumey, and hence Mr Bond a text Has- 
tings^ sobcitors also eniplo} ed a short hmd wnter to report the proceed- 
ings fbr their own use, but the w oik was done very luaccniately An lUi- 
perfeot sot was acquiied the Biiti‘)h Museum m 1848 The first volume 
now published coatainb Mi Buikcs Sjieecli dtliveied from 15th to 10th Fe- 
bruaiy 1768 , Foxs, Giej s and Anstrutliers Burke a Observations on 
the Evidence on the fiist Charge the Speeches of Adam and Pelham , 
and Sheridans &i>eech in summing up the Evidence on the 2nd Article of 
Charge relating to the Begums of Oude, continued from di d to 13th June 1768. 
Thus the Articles of Charge compiised in the piesent volume are connected 
chiefly with Bengal, Oude and Ben^les The whole is introduced by a 
sketch of events fum the jcai 1760, to lender tlie speeches more intelligi- 
ble to the purely English reader 

Warren Hastmgs was installed Governor of Bengal m 1772, and two years 
after, Governor Gcneial From the autumn of that year to September 
1776 the Members of Council — General Clavenng, CoIchpI Henson and Mr 
FnmciB — ^being a majority, uniformly thwaited and reversed his measmes By 
the death of Monson m that > ear, how ever, and the introduction of Mr Bar- 
well who supported him, Hastings was enabled to use bis casting vote in all 
questioiis that were discussed, andso obtained the ascendancy But w ben Fran- 
cis returned to England m 1780 we ikeued in health and wounded in his duel, 
he was more the evil gemus of Wanen Hastings than over he had been m In- 
dia The Court of Directors m 1 7 55 approved of Fi ancis* conduct and that of 
his oolfeagues,and censured the acts of their Governor General in the strong- 
est terms Lord North, then at the head of the Ministiy, agreed with them, 
and strove to obtain from the East India Propnetois an address to the 
Crown for his removal Colonel Macleane, the agent m whose hands he had 
placed his resignation to be given in under certain circumstances, now did 
so, and on the 18th Juno 1777, Hastings wras informed that it bad Jbeen ac- 
cepted But he had now powti m Council; and had wiitten m May of that 
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year to his ageut withdrawing &om him the power he hid giTon him^ and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court deaded he was right m Tftmaintng. 
But the time came for the renewal of the Company’s pnvileges, and in 1781 
the CommoDB appointed a Select Committee to take into oonsideratum ae* 
veral petitions received against the Supreme Court. Heniy Pundas, the 
great Lord Ad\ ocate of Scotland, preaided The question of Hostings^ re> 
signatiou came before them, and they decided unfavourably reepeotsng 
it 

Lord Noith leaigned in 1782 and it was expected that hia successor, the 
Marquess of Rockingham who had been Hastings’ early patron, ^ould be 
fa\ourable to his inteiests But Buike was a Member of the Government , 
he bad been Private Secretaiy to the Maiquoas duivig his firat Mmistry, 
and he made the recall of Uastings the condition of bis continuing in of< 
hoe Francis was at his ear, and he had a kinsman, WiUium Burke, Ageut 
foi the Rijah of laujore, who urged him on Accoidmgly on the 15th April 
1782 Duudaa brought forward 112 resolutions condemning the whole 
course of Qovoinmciit in the thiee Piesidenciea, and on the 30th May the 
House resolved that it was the duty of the Couit to recall Hastmgs, ‘‘the 
grand dUinquont of ill India," as Buikc called him On the death of the 
Maiquess of Rockingham, Loid Shclbume succeeded, and on his resigna'' 
tion the coalition of Loid Nui th and Fox Dnveii out on their India 
Bill, which vrjLB rejected bj the Lords, a new Ministry was formed uiidei 
Pitt, who in August 1784 earned the Act which constituted the Board of 
Conti ol In the Debates on these Bills, Hastings was agam and again 
attacked 

Meanwhile the Uovcinoi (reueral ictuiueclfrom India, and on the 20tb June 
1786 Burke give notice that be would make i motion respecting his conduct 
On the very first day of the Session of 1786 M ijoi Scott, Hastings’ devoted 
Agent, reminded him of the notice It was made, copies of papers called 
fui, and at last on the 4th April 17S6, war was declared, and 22 Articles of 
Charge were produced On the Ist May Hastings was heard in his owm 
* defence at the Bar of the House Pitt’s adhesion to the cause of his ene- 
mies was secured, though he was not veiy active in his enmity In 1787, 
after that famous speech of Shciidan, of wluch no record has been preserv- 
ed but which IS said by those who heard it to have eclipi>cd all previous 
displays of eloquence in the House, the Impeachment was resolved on By 
a majority of 120 to 62 Francis was, to Buike’s great chagnn, rejected os 
one of the Manageis foi the prosecution — 

“The names of the Committee of Managers were, Bight Hon Edmund Bnrke, 
Bight Hod C J ho\, R B bheiidan, Hon X ^ eiham. alterwahU second Sail of 
Chichester, Right Hon W Wmdhani, Sir GilUit Elliott, Bart, Charles Orej, 
attenvards Bail Gnv Williim Adam bir John Au>timhei» M A Tavlor, Jamea 
Yibcuunt MaiUaad, uliciwuiU^ Laii of Lauilvrdulc, Dudlw Lou^, General J Bur- 
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Hon GeoneA North, aRerwmrdi Htfl of Cknlford, Hon Andrew St John, 
Colonel FitqMtnofc, Roger Wilbrmbam, John Cenrteniiy, to Jamot E^kine, 
wirda 8t CUr, But , and Bight Hon Frod Afoatagia 
The pc^immaiy proceedings condaded by Mr Haatmgt being broaght to the 
bar of the Hoiue of Lord#, and admitted to boil The commencement of the tnal 
waa appointed for the second da/ of the exuniug aeasion 
Hie Connad retamed by the Managera were Dr hcott and Dr Lanrenoe, with 
Ml Maaafidd, Mr Mr Richard Burke (brother of the Manager), and Mr 

Donglaa The Counam retained b/ Mr II were Mr Law, afterwai^ Lord 
Ellenbonm^ Mr Flamer, afttiwaida Vico CiiMcellor of England and Blaater of 
foe Holla, and Mr Dallas, afteiwaids Chitt Jostice of the Common Fleas The 
Sobutora for the Proeecntion were MtSbib Wallis and Troward. Ur Shaw acted 
for Mr Hastings 

By request fiom the Honao of Lords to the King, Woatminater Hall was fitted 
npfor the tnal , the bod/ of the 11 U1 being occupied with a wooden atmetare for the 
rarpose. The Comt wiu» so ananged as to correspond exac^ with the Uonse of 
Loi^ A throne was elected to lepiesent the presence of the ^ng, and waaoocn- 
pied b/ the Lord Chancellor Places weie allotted to the members of the lloose of 
Commons, and on foe opposite side wcie «eat8 for the Fccresbeb Boxes were erect- 
ed, one on either aide foe thiouc, for the ‘lecommodation of the King, ahoald he de- 
ciro to attend, with bis suite, ind foi thePimce of Wales and ro^U family The 
Queen, foe Fiince of 'W alcb and othtrb ui the ro^al family, woie picsent on foe fiist 
day of the tnal, foe 13th of I'cbiu'in 1788 Tho Lords went in formal pioccasion 
foom their House to the Hall, attended by the Jnd,,cs 

The piocetdinga opened with the u'^u d proclam itions Mr Hostings appeared with 
hts bail, and knelt beloio the Court He was ariaigned by the Loid L>hancelJor, and 
tho Articles of Charge, the ans ^ei and ii plication, wcie then lead, in which two 
days were occupied On the thud diy, tlio I5th of ihebiuaiy, Mr Burke opened 
the Prosecution m a speech which occupied four davs in its delivery, and which is 
foe fint of the senes lompnsed in the picsent work 

The trial itself, fiom the opcniUo of tlic pioccc lings to tho rote of foe Lords of 
•cqnittal on foe last of foe charges, extended o>cr seven scssioob of Parliament, fiom 
Ffomarr, 1788, to Apnl, 1795, and occupid one hundud and forty eight sittings 
of the Court, ti^ther with sevcial d debates on the >cidict on the sevend At ti- 
cks of CJharge in the House of Lords 

Of foe twen^ articles of impe» hment presented at the bar of foe House of Lords 
only the first, second, fouiih, sixth, and poitious of the screnth and fourtcenfo, re- 
l^mg to Benares, foe Begmns of Oude, to pie cuts or biibes, and to coutracts, were 
proceeded on. In the course of tho tnal many points of constitutional law aud pre- 
cedent wcTce^ohed, ueeabionni,, luu^ ii^u neuts on eifoei «iide, and ficnucnt ad 
youinmentB of the Lords to their own Uuu<>c fur their consideiation Of these, and 
of other incidents of the tnal it ap| e ira unad>isabk to att<nipt to give a naiia 
five m fou Introduction A complete history of foe proceedings was published at 
the tune by Dcbrett, and has been rcf, *11364 os occur ite and impartial It extends to 
coiiBideiablo length, forming au oetxvo \olume of nearly eight hundred pages of 
doable column « 

Such 18 a skeleton of the scene which Macaulay bos sketched bo goi^geouB- 
ly in his pictured pages 

Sir O C Lewis has done both history and literature a service in send- 
mg forth these speeches in their piesent authentic form to the world Re- 
oent events give them a new \alue, and enable us to estimate at their pro- 
per worth the motives of the Prosecution and the aervioes of the Impeached 
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1 Jfy Ih^fkTt Wtfes or^ York^ To^re Wcmtad Bjf John Lan^ S»i 
2. The Swrut P6l%oe s or^ Plot and Pamon, Bjf John Lang^ AttMof of 

“ Too Oleser Sg Balff “ Forger'M Wxf^ dbc» <te London Ward amd 

Lock 1850 

iv these brochures we see at once the strength and the weakness of Hr 
lAng As an evidence of the former there is a clever dudogne, a keen ap- 
preciation of the weak side of a oertam class of character, and not a little 
French melodramatic power But the latter painfully predominates m the 
abundance of oancature, the improbability of incident, the unnataralness 
of an b«t a few of the actors, and above all the total absence of any moral 
element or healthy tone Of both stones, as of nearly all Hr Lan^s novels* 
it may be said that they are sufficiently interesting to sell, and lUustrated 
outwardly in a style to attract railway travellers aud the lovers of the 
lower kind of melodrama. “ My Friend’s Wife” is Mrs Bmk, the pretty 
wife of a Bengal Ci\ iliau, w ith three children Lieutenant York was one of 
her most enthusiastic admirers ^hen m a Mofussil Station, and when after 
the close of the campaign he found himself on board the Steamer for £ng> 
land, ho ‘H’os delighted to discover that Mrs Biiik vraa also on her way home, 
and still more so to be asked by her husband, who could not accompany 
her as he expected a Commissionership, to shew his wife and children atten* 
tion ^ And children” — ay, there it is ’ and of the annoyances to which 
these children subjected Mrs Bink’s devoted admirer, and the ludicrous 
incidents called forth in the course of the overland route, this little volume 
of rubbish tells the story, and does not tell it so u ell as to lead us to advise 
any one to spend half an hour in reading it Mi-s. Bulk is the only well- 
drawn character, and there are few who do not come across at least one spe- 
cimen of the class on their way to England. 

" The Secret Poliee” is decidedly a higher effort It is on attempt at the 
melodramatic os the former is at the comic The stoiy is well known frmn tiie 
* play “ Plot and Passion” which Mr Tom Taylor m conjunction with Mr Lang 
dramatised from its incidents. Pouoh6 aud his ‘ Cytherean Court* are mtro- 
duced to us, and the mam interest centres m an effort made to discover the 
author of oertam Jumus-like letters written agamst Fouch6 and Napoleon. 
Mane St Cyr, a lady of exquisite beauty, is engaged to procure clear grootn 
of the authOTship, by winning the love of the wntor, who, aware of his betray- 
al, has fled with his sister to London There as the Countess de CSalmet, 
she finds out the author, Jerome Lagrange, and mduces him and his outer 
to accompany her to Pans where they are grven over to PouchA But aa 
the Mmisjer is about to send hia prey to pnsou, Mane St Cyr avows her 
love for him, and thieatemng Fouoh6 with a disclosure of certain secrets, 
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foroM him to froe her low Of course they ore mameJ , they take op thofr 
abode at Dresden and there give shelter to Fouohd when, *» a fidlen Mmis^ 
ter, he is forced to dee firom Franoe In their house he dies 
We fear Mr Lang is incorrigible There is hardly one of his works from 
the perusal of whioh we do not nse 'aith the regret that he has so abused 
his wonderful powers. 


A Treatise on ProUema of Maxima and Minima, solved hy Algebra, hy Ram 
chundra, l^e Teacher of Science, Delhi Cdlege Reprinted hy order of the 
Honourable Court of Director $ of the Rost India Company for circulation 
%n JEurope and la India, tn acknotpledgmcnt of the merit of the author^ 
and m testimony of the sense entertained of the importance of independent 
specul/ition. as an instrument of national progress tn India Under the 
superintendence of Augustus De Morgan, FRA S,F C P S^ of Tn- 
nity College, Cambridge , Professor of Mathematics in Iniversity College, 
London. (Pp 217^ London If H Allen and Co 

This is ono of those books which proA oke rather than deserve remark 
It 13 a rcpnnt hci’aldeJ into the woild bj a picfoce of about twenty octaxo- 
pages by the Professoi of Mathematics m UiiiNersity College, and publish 
ed by order of the Court of Dircctore in acknowledgment of the merit 
of the author” and piomotc naiiee effort towaf<is the restoration of the 
native mind in India" 

The ongiual work was pabhahej in Calcutta in IS'iO, and noticed m the 
pages of this Remote* in a way which Ramchundi-a is pleased tost^le*^ very 
unfavourable,” and like many others with even less grounds of complaint, 
he rushed to his own defence through the columns of the Englishman Wo 
are not aware that newspaper coraplaiuta and defences, so notoriously com- 
mon in certain of the Calcutta Newspapers and so disgraceful to the proas, 
ever bring an^ amends to the writers of them, or that the Editors find 
that in BO satisfying a depraved appetite for gossip they increase the sole 
of their pap^ in certain quartois, — ^but we piesumo that if Bamchimdm 
had taken the hint offered in our pages with a sincere desire ^or his good, and 
shewn that we were correct in expressing our conviction, Hhat be was 
capable of for better things than are achieved in the work before us,* he would 
have gained much in the opinions both of “ Calcutta Beviewers** and of 
Mr De Morgan 

Bamchundra is by birth a Hindu, and was bom at Paueeput in 
1821 He was educated m Delhi, and m 1844 appointed teacher of 
European Science in the Onental department of the College there , 

• CtdcMlia Rertetr, Vol xiv Miscellaneons Notices, p xxxH 
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there he seems to hare very usefully and orediUbly employed hie ta- 
lents in oompiling end translating into Urdu works on *^Algebimy Tkitge** 
uometiy^ &o**up to the Oaloulus. ^ These trasslationB/* he relates^ " ir^ 
introduoed into the Oriental department ae class boolcs , eo that in two 
or three years many students in the Arabic and Persian depaximents wetw 
to a certain extent, acquainted w4l* S^ngheh Science '* He also formed, 
a society consistmg chiefly of the higher students for the difhiaon of 
knowledge among his countrymen, and they, m imitation of the SptcUOot^ 
started a bi-monthly, the Fatpdeddnndnreer^ (useful to the reader) at two 
annas a number^ in which notices of English science were given, and 
in which not only wei-e tho dogmas of the Mahommedan and Hindu philo- 
sophy exposed, but also many of the Hmdu superstitions and idolatries 
were openly attacked. The MaUommedans published in Urdu a refixteban 
of the motion of the earth on the principles of the Aristotelian philosof^, 
mostly copied fiom the M^hoo<Ue His friends refuted it In addition to 
the bi-monthly they started a monthly magazine, the Moohih v-Bhnd, In 
this they were encouraged and aided by Sir John Lawrence, and other 
English gentlemou It was howe>6r discontinued, s^d in 18dS the bi- 
monthly also ceased to exist, aftei it had been earned on for more than 
five years. Here nas work, pecuhar work no doubt, but as deserving 
of commendation and reward as the solution in exlento of ever so many 
mathematical problems, had tho polity of the Court of Directors <m]y 
permitted the reward of such real services Hor had Bamcbundim 
the disadvantage of being a Christian at that time, to have stood m tiie 
way of it He and his fnends ore condemned by tho Hindus as mfldels 
and irrebgious, But’^ he goes on to say ** as we did not advocate Chnstiuu* 
ty but only recommended a kind of Deism, and ais we never lost our caste 
publicly, by eating and drinking, all our free discussions did not alarm 
our Hindoo fhenda 'When in private meetings, our fnends, seeing us so 
warmly advocating English science and knowledge, tamped us by saying 
we will become Chnstians, as such and such pundit haijHiecome, then we 
considered this as an insult, and stated m reply, that the pundit referred 
to had not received any English education, and that he was ignorant, and 
was therefore deceived by the niissiouanes, whom we considered as igncmnt 
and superstitious as our own uneducated friends.** Once a learned MahommiH 
don came to him with an Urdu Testament, ** and having read some perboo 
of Si. FkiiTB Epistles, spoke greatly against the apostle, and the xnisslonaxies 
in general, because that St. Paul teaches that cmmmoision is of no uaelbr 
Salvation.** His object was to get a man who was aoquamted with 
literature and soienoe to mveigb against Christians and thdr religum. ‘tho 
wQy Mussulman had not properly measured his man, and the 
Hindu, as truly ignorant of tiiat in which true religion consists, and qoila 
Bkptbkbeb, 18S9 d 
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M gnedj ol pnuae as his <^pon6Dt,1^ed * that for hie part he oonsideted 
not only Ohnstuuii^, hot also Mahommedanism, and all booki^ religions, as 
absurd and ft d s e ’ ^ Upcm thie^ he says ** all Hindus and Mahommedans 
presenV paid me the compliment d being a philoeopher, and departed mth 
marbi approbation and good 'will ” This narrative is not umnstructive^ 
and as a genuine specimen of nah^iVtaner life, is not without its value in 
helping us to understand the light m which Enghshmen are regarded as 
Christians by natives, even whtn so highly educated as to renounce the 
absorditieB of the Hmdu mythology 
After finishing the book which is the subject of this notice, Bamebundra 
had become a believer in the Gospel Mr De Morgan however does not 
" feel authon/ed to mtroduce into a work published by the Utc and present 
Qovemment of India, what might originate a discussion on a most dilfioult- 
q^uestion of Indian policy,” and therefore he omits Bamohundra’s obset va 
tions on the bearing of Government education as afiectiug the Chnbtianity 
of the English in the eye of the nati\ e Befeue becoming a believer in 
Chnstiamty he says ‘‘there ueie two eiioneoua notions in my head (and 
which I believe must ever be in the heads of nearly all native youths 
educated m Government colleges and <>chools, as long as the system of in 
struction continues to be pursued as it is till now) ’ These were, (1) that 
th$ Engltth tKenu^vei did not bdieve 1 1 Ch)i8tianiti/y because they did not, 
as a Government, exert themseh es to teach it, and, 2) that a person believ- 
ing m one God does not requiie on^ other rehgion His eriors were div 
pelled thus — “ Once a Brahmin student, ’ he relates “ was sent by an Eng- 
lish officer from Kotah to the Delhi College, and was recommended to the 
Prmcipal*B notice This strangei in Delhi w ntod to see the chuich during 
Divine Service The Principal, Mr Ta^loi, also requested me to go with 
the Brahmin student to see the Divme borMoc in the church, if I liked 
And thus, out of mere curiosity, we went there, and saw seveial Efiglish 
gentlemen whoi|^ I respected ae well informed and enlightened persons 
Many of them kneeled down and appeared to piay most devoutly I was 
thus undeceived of my first erroneous notion, and felt a desire to read the 
Bible Mr Tayl(»r recommended me first to go through the Now Testament ” 
Here we can scarcely help nitemipting Bamebundra to ask whether if thia 
act of Mr Tayloi^s had occurred under the legime of the present Goi emor 
General he would not have been called upon to give an account of his 
conduct m thus abetting the missionanes, and so far fosternig roll- 
giouB enquiry among the native teachers under him 1 Bamebundra 
however took the advice so wisely given He proceeds I com- 
menced it, and read through it with attention , and thus 1 became 
awaie that salvation is not merely m knowing that there is one God, and 
that polytheism and idolatry are false, but that it is m themame of our 
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most bless^ SaTiour, the Lord Jeeus Qknst , and in thia manner I waa oar- 
ed of my aecond error f and “ at laet 1 waa persuaded that what la required 
for man’s salvation was m Chnstiamty and nowhere else ” Ihe final at^ 
of baptism was difficult to take , “ for,” he adds " by this I was sore to loae 
caste and dissolve all funily connection &o , on the llth May 1852 he and 
late Sub Assistant Surg^n CSummun Lall were, “ by God’s speo^ gi^*oe, 
brought to submit to baptism by the late Rev Mr Jennings ” dummun 
Lall and Mr Taylor were among the victims of the Dddu atrocities. Bam^ 
chundra was at first concealed by hia Hindu brothers, and afterwards escap- 
ed to the village of Matola. Here he was lodged by a Zemindar, though m 
great danger of being betrayed. Here” he says ^ I daily used to persuade 
the Zemimlars that it was wrong that the English were gone for ever, by 
telling them the vast resources, the power, and the knowledge of the Eng- 
bsh nation ” Who knows how much we may have been indebted to argu- 
ments like Ramchundiu’s m many parts of India during the late revolt for 
the protection of many, — both European and native Christians ? Had there 
been more such, — ^had there been even, a few native Christians m the ranks 
of the onoo vaunted Indian army, how much bloodshed might have been 
spared ? Even though disbebeved, a native’s declaration on our behalf is 
specially calculated to shake the confidence of his countrymen in any er- 
roneous estimate of their own and our relative powers. At Mat<da, Bam- 
chundra was informed upou, and hod a narrow escape for his bfe He fled 
to the jungle and traversed it to the Bntish camp at Delhi, which he reached 
12th Juno 1857, where he was engaged as an Engbah translator of the daily 
news fix>m the city Ho is now Hood Master of the Government school 
there 

We make no apology for giving these details of the bfe of the author m 
noticing a mathematical book To the mmd of any one but the merest tyro 
in science they form the most interesting part of the work before ua We have 
quoted the author^s own words from the feehng that they contam the most 
unvarnished piece of native biography we have met with. The most sceptical 
must bebe\ e it It is the manifestation of a spirit which it would rejoioe 
every true well wisher of India to see pervading its masses. After reading 
it, we turned with real mterest in the authoato the work it precedes, bat 
must confess to disappomtmcnt In bis premce the author { flatters him- 
self that bis labours will be of some use to those mathematiGal atudsofii 
who are not advanced in their study of the diflerential oaloulus.' This at 
once led us to expect a prebmmary dissertation however bne^ on the na- 
ture of ifiemma and Minima But not a word of it. The young stodei^ w 
not even told that the terms are not used absolutdy, but only in referoM to 
the values of the functions immediately adjacent to those to which, tlie 
names are appbed. If the work is intended for students who require to he 
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itwintoted in the r&JhuUon of equathna^ m jindtng tho aroa of a truingla, tkg 
cireumforwoB, wd aroa of a oircla, the aummatton of tka aquaraa of tha firoi 
n dagOat &o., t^ch Bamohxmdra has carefully treated* of, we are certamly 
of opinion that defimtions, with some illustration of the terms maxtmuna 
and mmtmum at least, were also required. And os the work is styled a 
^ treatise ” we had a right to expect some cntena f by which to judge when 
a function does or does not admit of 8U(^ maximum or minimum values, 
and a general analysis of the method he proposes to follow Had the au- 
thor proceeded on such a plan, and followed up an outline of the pnnoipleB 
by a few illustrative examples and as copious a collection of exercises as he 
pleased, his object would at least have been comprehensible, and to some 
extent his book might hare deserved the attention of the teacher and the 
student. ^ 

Mr De Morgan himself, though evidently bent upon making matters look 
the best, glosses over the fact that it is merely a coUectiou of solutions, as welj 
as he IS able, by saying, — It was Ramchundra’s object to found an elemen 
tary woik upon his theorem, for the use of beginners, with a large store of ex- 
amples. As to the method which he has adopted, Huropeems must remember 
that his purpose is to teach Hindoos, and that probably he knows better how 
to do this than they could tell bun ” We have alwajrs held a veiy high opinion 
of Professor De Morgan both as a logician, and as a writer on mathematical 
subjects, but we are forced to differ from him here Whatever may b© 
the aptitudes of the Hindu, we never have been struck by his skill in the 
pedagogic art It is a thing too ahen to his traditions and experience to 
expect Education has not, for centunes past at least, if ever, appeared to 
him in the light a Pestalozzi or a Stow w ould view it To the Hmdu, if 
we keep out of sight the passing of a creditable examination and the obtain- 
ing a lucrative situation, knowledge is the first and last object , mental 
power 13 what he has perhaps never dreamt of obtaining It would bo 
strange indeed if he attempted to present his knowledge in such a form as 
tended to tram the mind of his pupils or readers. We do not mean by 
these remarks to reflect on Ramohundra He may be a very able teacher 
for ought we know, but we presume, as Professor De Morgan has done on 
another matter, to point gpit to young Hindus what we consider one of 
their weak pomts, and which can only be strengthened by the exercise of 
self-demal and self-reliance, — seeking, as students, to master their difficul- 
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questioiu producing quadratics, x being the variable and r the valoe of the 
m, there will be no maximum or minimum value when the root is oft^ fbnn 


X ^ or + V A, ginco the radical remains positive wbateves value is 

given to r 
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ties by udependent thought, withoat4||ving recourse to the noioos sye- 
tem of consulting heyty and such mental soponfios, and, as tea ch ers, to 
inctilcate pnnapUty rather than destroy the uuuds of their pupils by allow- 
ing them to burthen their memories by ever so much committed by rote 
Without even a defimtion, Bamchundra commences his first chapter 
consisting of 65 examples selected from weU known English works on the 
calculus, involving equations of the first and second degrees only Kearly 
every one of these is solved twice The first method is that given m some 
of our ordinary school books, the second, which the author is pleased to 
term a new methody is neither more nor less than the solution of d quadra- 
tic by first taking a way the eecond temiy and then solving the equation 
thus rendered a pure quadratic So far as the solution of an equation 
18 concerned then, the process is as old as the time of Cardan , and Bam- 
chundra himself confesses that he had found it employed in English worics 
on Algebra. It was no discovery then to employ it for the determination 
of maximum and minimum values of functions, since, if these are found by 
oney they will also be found by any solution of a quadratic But had he 
compared a few of his solutions, he might have seen that when the functicm 
IS written in the form — 

F {£) ==. — 2 oj? -f- ?* = 0, 

F {x) has always a critical \ alue (is a maximum or nunimum) when x = 
4* a, that 18 , when the root is equal to half the co-efficient of the second term 
with its sign changed Ha\ing proved this general proposition, all that was 
necessaiy in order to solve the problems in the first chapter, was to reduce 
the proposed question to the typo foim of the function, and halve the co- 
efficient of the second teim changing its sign As it stands, every problem 
is first reduced to an adfocted quadratic and solved at length, the quadratic 
is then depiived of its second term and again solved 
So much IS made of this second solution that Professor De Morgan re- 
nuuks — ^‘^The constant occurrence of the same solved without impossible 
roots^ and the tmnsformation by which it is effected, will remind the Eng- 
lish mathematician who has his half century over his head, of the old * pure 
quadratiCy and the victory which ^vas supposed to be gamed when the 
* adfecteJ quadratid was evaded by attention to ^e structure of the given 
equation. Bamchundra and Dr Miles Bland, &c., &o , are here precisely on 
the same scent, both making much of the same little ’ Bamchundra doee 
not seeiq^to have been ignorant of the general solution of the equation, for 
in a supplement, (p 178) he deduces it from the ordinary adfected quadra- 
tic And though he does not put the statement m words, he shewa that the 
quadratic is a maximum when its roots are equal ^ 

In the second and third chapters he applies this prmoiple to the deter- 
inmatiou of the roots of functions of the third and fourth degrees. Here * 
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he deserves oredxt for aa ipgenin^nnd onginal application of the familiar 
principle m the theory of equations that if a be one of the roots of the 
equation F(x) = 0, F (x) u divisible without remainder by x^-a. Making 
a native and indeterminate, Bamohundra divides the oubio F — f 
by « + <*• Making the remainder vanish, he obtains an equation 
between r and a, and the quotient is a quadratio which, m order 
that the fdnotion may have a cntical i alue, must have eqtial roots* The 
same principle is applied to equations of the higher degrees, the proUem 
m its most general form being to determine the value of t to a* to render a 
pair of the roote of F (x) — r equal But the execution of the solutions is 
clumsy, and the constant repetition of the same processes in their minutest 
details IS 8choolboy>Uke, if not pedantic Professor De Morgan evidently 
allows this to be a defect, and he begs the reader to excuse Bamohundra, by 
remarking that, " the exoesaii e reiteration of details, and the extreme 
minuteness of the Algebraical manipulations, are excellent examples of that 
patience of routine whioh is held to be a part of the Hindoo character ** 
A person may take a fancy for fencing by observing the expertneas of a 
good swordsman, but he wiU never become a fencer firom merely watching 
the skiKul play of another, — ^he must do something himself Bamehundia’s 
minute mampulations are all very necessary practice for the learner, but 
he has left nothing for his I'eader to trace, — every step, however self-evi- 
dent, IS carefully incbcated. We see how he deals with the problem, but 
we are not left to find out or supply a single process. Our thinking powers 
find nothing to call them into action To solve the last problems we ara 
not even required to remember what has been repeated m a hundred be* 
fore 

The work has been reprinted m England under the following oiroumstan* 
oes. In 18d0 Ramchundra visited Calcutta and was introduced to the Hon*ble 
J E Drmkwater Bethune, whom he piesented with 36 copies of the first edi* 
faon, and firom whom he received Rs 200 as a donation These copies were 
forwarded to England for distnbutiou among Mr Bnnkwater Bethune's 
finends, and among others a copy was sent to Profeaser De Morgan He saw, 
or thought he saw, merit in it, worthy of encouragement both for its own 
sake and for the promotion of native independent speculation as an instru* 
ment of national mental progress, and accordingly in 1656 brought the 
matter to the notice of the Court of Directors through Colonel Sykes, 
the Chairman* The Court made inquiry, and reported back to Professor 
De Morgan, requesting him to point out how Bamohundra might be 
brought under the notice of smentific men in Europe The authmr himself 
was at the same tune presented with a EhUlut and Bs. 2,000 by order 
of the Court, and Mr De Morgan recommended the circulation of a reprint 
of the work in Europe and India. The repnnt is a very careful one 
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by that moot able mathematioian, m i^ch the errata of the first edition 
are corrected, and the inacouracies and fiuluree of the author generally in- 
dicated The statement of the Professor’s views as to how the mrculation 
of Bamohundra’s work m Europe is to be the * most effective method of de- 
veloping Hindu talent,’ is however very mdistinot, and so far as we can 
judge, most inoonclusive It does not help us in groping for a solution to 
tile great pzoblem of the {^losophy of Hindu mind — a problem to iduch 
we fear statesmen, no less than missionaries, have given but too little atten- 
tiony— but solved to some extent it must be, in its oontrasts and analogies 
to that of the Anglo Saxon, if ever we are to know either how to govern 
well and attach the natives to us, or to Chnstianise and raise them in the 
scale of thought and civilization 

We cannot see how this publication will awaken from the sleep of ages 
that mind which we long to seo aroused to energetic action, and impelled 
as by a Divine energy in the race of civilization, thought, and true 
virtue. Professor De Morgan states that he has no sympathy with those 
who forget “ that there exists among the higher castes of this country” 
“ a body of hterature and science which might well be the nucleus of a new 
dvilination, though every trace of Christian and Mahomedan civilization 
were blotted out of existence,” — who forget that there exists in India the 
Sanscrit language with its systems of logic, metaphysics, astronomy, and 
mathematics, its poetry and drama And then, as if it were all that was 
necessary to prove every thing he desires and convince the most sceptical, 
£e goes on to tell us that there were able Hindu mathematicians before 
the seventh century Wo ha\e no patience with the thread>bare ar- 
guments of Young Bengal, that because his ancestors (if they really were 
so) who in the Punjab wrote the Vedas nearly throe thousand years ago 
and m Malwa, the Brahma Sidd’hanta and Vija Qanita at a later period, 
were to some extent civilized and had acquired literary tastes when western 
Europe was, so far as she herself now knows, shrouded in mental dark' 
ness, therefore^ irrespective of what has been done since, or is done now, he 
ought to be revereil and flattered to his face, even by those who, having 
once got the torch of knowledge m their hands, have never let it drop nor 
languish as all heathen nations in the world’s histoiy have " In India” 
says Mr De Morgan speculation died a natural death.” ^ The Hmdoo be- 
came the teacher of results which he could not explain, the retailer of 
propceitions on which he could not found thought.’* In other words, "he 
fed h^rngftlf and his pupils upon the chaff of obsolete oivilustion, out of 
which Europeans had thrashed the gram for their own use” Greece did 
not present such a lamentable spectacle of routine and indifference to 
thought. Her power of speculation only ceased when she ceased to be a 
nation Her latest speculations before the taking of Ckinstantinc^e, as Fro- 
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t dmor De Morgan affirmw, were (ce her euiieet, «aekii|g after 

the nnkuowti, the unduoovered. 

We must now oonolude. We have acknowledged what merit the work 
to poeaesa. lie inaoouraoies of expreesion have bemi paased over Tlie 
publioaiioii of mioh a book, and in an espeuaive fonn, we do sot consider 
likely to have much, if any efieot, in re-creating native mind in India. It 
may flatter an individual to his hurt, but little more. No eoientiflo man 
-wUl be greatly dehghted with it. The pubbcation is not a method that 
win ever succeed m exciting native thought. And we believe that if there 
IS a God who rules above, no unreal or sham mode of action will ever suo- 
oeed m renovating India to any extent mtellectually or morally We ver^y 
believe that a oonacienoe, as well as an mtelleot, needs to be awakened , and 
we do trust that native Christians, like Ramchundra, with some mental pow- 
er, wiU redouble their efforts in one form or another, whether in science or 
morality, to bnng about such a re-creation of mind and soul in this country 


Tk$ Religunu Condttwti of ike Chxiiieie vntk Obtervattont on the Proepects 
of Chrution Conversion amongst that people Bg the Bev Joeeph 
Edkws, B Author of a Orammar of the Shanghai Dialect, amd of ike 
Chinese Colloguiol Language, commonly called Mandisrin, dc Ikmdon 
BomUedge, 1859 

Text years in China, an acquaintance with the literature and language of th^ 
CSnnese, a practical knowledge of their colloquial dialects, and the pursmts 
and ^rnti of a Missionary, are no mean qualifications for one who would 
write regarding the Beligions and Peoples of the Celeshal Empire. When to 
these are added a qmet common sense, and a power of observation, both re- 
sembling lavingstone^B, we may expect the work which is their fruit to be 
as trustworthy as it is mterestiug Such is the character of this little work 
which ongmsUy appeared in the columns of au Enghsh newspaper It 
meets a want in our English books about China, and meets it well. With 
Wingrove Cook, and Meadows, and Mr Edkms, and, we may add De Qmnoey's 
Xmot, the troth of which the recent disaster has so wonderfiilly illastmted, 
we maybe sore we have matenals for a picture of China as it was and as it is. 

Wehavetn account of the three great religions of China, and of the others 
which may be considered m foreign to it^ — of the Nestonan, Jesm^ and 
Pnrttfftant Chnstums, of the Jews and of the Mahomedans. The first oonaist of 
Ttomam and B iiddhiam, and the strange &ct that the Qhinese 
believe in all three at once, IS explained not merely by the laruth that th^ are 
a up en fa t a e us and wantlng4D oonaoientioasneas, but ihatihese three systems 
are sappkimental to each other, so that topo<g human nature they fima but <mS. 
CenlbeiBiiism sopphes the moral element , the only wonhlp oonneoted with it 
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is that of ancestors, which la founded on the duty of filial piety Ihonism 
IS The soul which is but a pure form of matter is fitted for 

immortahty by uudergoing a sort of ohemical process which etherealisea 
it Its gods are the stars, and deified hermits, magicians and seekers after 
the philosopher's stone and plant of immortahty Buddhism fills up with the 
complement of the mAapKywsail To it the world of sense is unreal , its gods 
are personified ideas , its worship is the negation of worship, an abstraction 
of mind which renders prayer uonecesbary But at the same tune the peo- 
pie shew a preference foi one over the others of these, while admitting them 
all in theory Taomsm with its easily understood doctoineB and material 
ideas is their rehgion, and in their relation with the State it may also be 
called the State religion, with its god of war, its god of hterature, its tute- 
lary gods of oities and towns, edl of whose temples are visited on certain 
great occasions by the officers of Government But looking at the govern- 
ing class as such, in themselves, theoretically or rather esotenoally Confu-^ 
cianism is the only State religion. The conversation which Ex-Comnus- 
Bioner Yeh had with Mr Wingrove Cooke, while occasionally partaking of 
the latitudinanan belief in the throe systems, shews him to have been a ge- 
nume Confucian Buddhism agam still retains a little of its exotic charac- 
ter , and its influence, apart from its great confraternity of monks, is seen 
chiefly m the way in which it modifies Confucianism It is, however, not 
so respectable, and does not afford such a scope for those who have energy 
and enterprise, as the ethical creed Most Confucianists adopt the riiet of 
Buddhism as the practical part of their creed 

From all this the difficulty of oonvinomg the Chinese of the truth of 
Chnstiamty is apparent The missionary may prove its Divine ongm, 
and his hearers will assent, but will not allow that it excludes other iqra- 
tems, that their own three are not also divme, and, quoad themsdves, much 
better The same difficulty, though in a modified form, has been found m 
India. 

** Cbnstiaxuty was Baid, by some of the early Bomish missionanca, to have been 
introduced into China by the apostlo Thomns This statement, thev said, there was 
evidence for in the traditions of the Chinese The Buddhists speak of a celebrated 
ascetic named Tamo as having come iVom India ^ sea, early in the sixth centniy 
Bis fiUl name in Sanscrit was Bodhidharma There is no want of particular in- 
formation recp ecti ng him as to his religions opnions and his biograidiy There 
were at the time 3,000 Hindoos m China helpuig to propagate the Buddhist fisith. 
The early Romufli misgicmaneB, having very insufficient information on Chinese 
history and lelighma, caught at the name Tamo as a Chinese form of word 
Thomas, and the descrmtion of his personal character, at a severe ascetic and work- 
er of miracles, decided them m regarding him as identical with the Chrisban apos- 
tle. 

Whether Christianity was preached m that corntry before the time of the Sljiian 
ChristianB we do not know The Jews arrived there much earlimr than the Nes- 
toriaai If there were also teachers of Christianity, all historical traoee of them 
are wanting till the Tang dynasty What we know of the Nestonan odmioaf ex- 
tends from A D 636 to 781, the penod inclnded in the Chinese monuinent erected 

Sbptexbxr, 1 659 s 
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^ tiie flOBTCrtt of Aom fldMioBB, and eoatalntefl a ahort hlstoxy of dnM, ^fiktx 
in abftnct of the Christiea rdigion. That they ahoiild haTe atowai^deoUned and 
diaappeaaed wmi not from want of aeal m the first mimonariea. For first oan> 
tniy and a half extended themselTes rapidly* Their bMtops and ar^biahopa 
Irere appointed from Feraa, the head-quarters of the misaionf. It was the Syrian 
mimoBaries that first taught ChnsUanity to the Moiig<^ and introduced among 
them the art of writing The present Mengohan alphabet, which is that vied by 
the Maaebooa in China, is a modification of me Syriaa Fieater John was a Tar- 
tar prinoe, irfio became the neophyte of the same sealoos missionaries. Idkeihe 
other Ozieotal ohtuehas, the Neetonans gredoally lost their ardent fiuth and erangt- 
listic dthuaiasnL missionanos coased to risit China, and the conrerts thm 

ffradaaUy diminished, till the last remains of them were incorporated in the Gatho- 
Bo missions. Oonfncian anfiiors iqieak of three foreign sects as having existed 
in the seventh centniy in Chino, the Roman (Ta tsm ), the lianicheans, (Mani) 
«nd file Mahommedans. By the " Boman * they mean the Nestorioa Chnstians, 
who belonged, at the time they reached China, to the Bastem Boman empire, and 
who assamed the name that they found already in use in China to desijmate the 
part of the worid troai which they came. It is curious to find traces of the Vani 
aheans fai China. The word Mam can scarcely mean any other religionists than 
th^, and church history tells bow widely they were spread in the tune of Augns- 
&ie A oiicflmstance still mofe curious is, that Manes derived part of hu system 
foom the Baddhists So Neander tells ns Resident in Persia, he had Christknlty 
on the west, Buddhism on the east, and the svstem of Zoroaster in his own locality 
His religion was denved ftom th^ three sonrees. Befemng to Chinese history 
of a time veiy httle later, we find notiees of his scot of the Parsees or fire-worship- 
neri, of Christianity in the Nostonan form, and of Bnddhism, existing side by si^ 
Buddhism only was become the popular faith through all China. The other three 
vrere but stnvmgfbr existence, and m a few oontunos th^ entin^ died out 

The next attempt made to mtrodnee Christianity was by the Papal missionaries 
of the Mongolian penod. One result of file extraordinary career of Zmphis Khan 
was the Opening of the way for travellers to and fro across the vast plums of Cen- 
tral Asia. What was impracticable while the nomade races of Tart^ were with- 
out a head, and while Asia was spht into small kingdoms, became easy of aoemn 
phshment when the short-hved empire of the Mongols was formed. It was then 
that the Polos resided for some tune m Chins, and that our own Sir John Mande- 
Tille served as a soldier for several years under the Emperor of China. It was 
then, also, that Archbishop John of Peking a imasionary from the P(^ attempt- 
ed daring a lengthened residence, to establish a permanent mission m the metm- 
polls of fim Grand Khan ** 

Then came Jeeuitiam) and the diaci^fiea this eystem sent forth to Chins 
lucee not tieen surpaBMd by any, for high aoientific culture and devotion 
to Uieir religion and order The character of their converte la superior to 
what it IS m India and some other heathen countnes In the province of 
jSangBOO alone there are 75,000 converts, chiefly villagers, while tiie whde 
number in Ohisaisamilhon. Few converts are now made from the surround- 
ing heathen, and so dangerous is it for their European missionaries to be seen 
la the interior, that their presence is ofirefoUy concealed by their flocks. 
The odoi^ of Jtrtm at Kai Fuog-Foo has dwindled down to SOO, uaalile te 
lead the Laaw, and £uA adopting the ntes of the heathen around them. But 
the Jews of Londen recently resolved to open a oommonlcation with them 
fe the puipoae of eduoating some of their youtha in £un^ The Maho- 
OMdaihi eonoder them as a sect of their own rriigion. In the nortbem 
I^Komoes the fisttowera of the iklM prophet compose a thud of the popula- 
tion Though the most lax of aU believe m Islam, they stUl keep fret to 
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ibft Me greeifc omterto trathf * God ii Qod,* 1*4 viQmdm noae ^ Ckt^ 
C^oo, the true Xiord. 

Hr Edirine oonaidere the proepeot ot the intreduciion of true Hhledtixie* 
tiemty mto Obiiia ae highly encoonging ^ — 

** The number of ooUTemotii that have taken place in the free porta cineethener 
foi 164B» wiU well bear companion with thoae of other oonninea where mfaehwtariaa 
laboor Among the natire preachers that hare been trained to aanat the kvdm 
miaekmariee, there are some devoted men and eloaoent expoonders of Bible tvnto. 
At Amoy, ive hundred converts abstain from worldly bniineaa etecy Babbath^di^, 
and meet for praise and prayer in God’s honse. Near to Ningpo there aie eome 
intereatiiig little commnnities that have epnmg up amidst the village jKipnlalkn 
throngh um operations of native catedusts In the region called Soapoh, noted for 
the ron^nese of its uhabltants, the laboors of these men have been m Jhr aided 
widi the bleeaing of God that the nucleus of two or three bodies ot Tillage Ghiis- 
tUns hae been originated, which are likely to thrive in respect of niimbm and of 
ceaL In the nei^bovrhood of Shanghai, mwsionanes have frequently meceaded 
in effeetmg a residence in several cities and towns. On two occasions the BritUi 
consol has, at the instance of Chinese government officers, recalled one of his conn 
t^men to Shanghai But several rceideaces of some months m doratum have beeti 
e^ted, and tte rite of baptism has been administered to converts in three dties 
and several villages as die result of these mral efiFbrts At the pieient time dtn 
work of oonveTSion progresses m an mcreasing ratio ” 

It IB useleas to iqieouLate as to the effect that the Third Ohina ‘War, now 
impending, may have on Miasions m China. Sober finth points to a bright 
future, but meanwhile there is the sowing in tears, and it may be long ere 
the harvest appear 


Ckronoloffwd Account of Indta^ tkotnng the principal evenU tonneated wtk 
the Mahomedan and European Oovemmenta in India By Chariet Jgkn 
Burgoyne^ Eeg In Two Parte London W H Allan and Co 1B69 
Thzb is a work of httle pretension and of as little use Beguming no 
eaiiidr than A. D 873, it gives the dates of the principal events in Indian 
History subsequently, slightly analysing these events. To the mere 
English reader it may be of a little use , but the student of Indian History 
will find nothing in it to aid him. The chronological lists m the Bombay 
Annual threctones are much more usefiiL 'What is a real desideratum 
at the present moment is a Diotionaiy of Indian Dates desoending to the 
mmutest details of Administration os well as History, on the plan and with 
even more than the fulness of Haydn’s Dictionary In such a work it ou^ 
to be as easy to find the date of the passiDg of an Act by the Supreme Gow 
Tdrnmant, or of the erection of an important pnbho buddii]^ in Claloatti, 
as that of Sultan Bfahmood’s Invasion or Kadir Shah’s sack of DelliL 
The work should also oontam tabular lists of dyna8:ba8, Govemoie, Lieattf- 
fumt-OovemorB and GovemorB General, Presidents of the Board of OostNl 
and Oonrt td threotore, and general statuttics of all Indm We trust 
a Dictionary of Dates will be shortly published. It will be invsieable. 
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DURING THE QUARTER 

( In ocUtiioA to ihooe atroady noCtoai tn tku Niunbor ) 


Eamfu on the lodian Army and Oude By the late Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Bart, K 0 Chief Commiasioner of Oude Serampore Fnend of In- 
dia 'P tobb. 

Indian Hubiohb Tiewed in Connexion with the Mutiny and other Recent 
Eventa. Ry the Rev J Murray Mitchell, LL. D Niabet A Go 

Tlie Experiences of a Landholder and Indigo Planter m Bastem Bengal 
Aberdeen. John Smith 

The Inam Commiaeion Unmasked By Robert Knight, Editor of the Bom- 
bay Ttmm 

A Few Notes on a Recent Trial, illustrative of Mofhssil Judicature, by a 
Bengali Zemindar Calcutta. Engluhman Press. 

The Uniyeisal Review for June 

Article V — ^The Befiourcea of India and its Colonization. 

The Edinburgh Review for J uly 

Article Vn — ^Dr Curetonh Synao QoHi>el8. 

The Quarterly Review for July 

Article VI — ^The Islands of the Pacific. 

Bentley’s Quarterly Review for July 
Article HI — ^Lmrd Cornwallis. 

Westminster Review for July 

Article V -^The Government of India, its Liabilities and Resources 

British Quarterly Review for July 

Article I — Correspondence of Marquis Cornwallis. 

Wall Street to Cashmere A Journal of Five Tears in Asia, Afrioa, and Eu- 
rope, oomiffiBing Visits, dunng 1851-2 3>4<5-6, to the Danemora Iron 
Hines, the ^ Seven Churches,*’ Plains of Troy, Palmyra, Jerusalem, 
Petra, 6«ungapatam, Surat , with the Scenes of the recent Mutinies 
(Benares, Agra, Oawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, Aa), Cashmere, Pediawur, 
the Khyber Pass to A^hanistan, Java, China, and Mauntius. By John 
E Ir el a n d^ With neu*ly One Hundred lUustrationB, &om Sketches 
made on the spot by the Author Sampson Low and Co 

Hints to the Amateur Gardeners of Southern India. By A T Jaffiray Mad- 
ras. 

The English m India. Letters from Nagporo wntten in 1807-58 By Cap- 
tain Evans Bell, 
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Sym aa a Samtanum , or Oatlme Sketohea of a Tour id that Oountiy in 
1868, hj Dr MaiUardet, Madras Medical Kstohbahnent 

Campaigning Expenenoea in Bajpootana and Central India during Sup- 
preanon of the Mutiny in 1867 68 By Mrs. Henry Duberly, Author 
of A Journal kept during the Russian War ** With Maps. Smiiht 
Elder & Co 

Personal XarratiTe atm Voyage to Japan, Eamstohatka, Siberia, Tartsiy and 
vanoas parts of the Coast of China m H M. S. Bamuxratask’' By ^ 
J M. Tronson, B N with Charts and Views. Smith, Elder and Ca 

Colonial Administration of Great Bntam By Sydn^ Smith BeQ of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Tiiongman 

Photographs of an Eastern Tour 

A Oruiae in Japanese Waters. By Captain Sherard Osborn, C B., Boyal. 
Navy, Author of Leaves from an Arctic Journal,*’ ^ Quedah," Ac. 
Edinburgh Blackwood 

The Cruise of the Peail round the World in 1667’S>9 With an Aooount 
of the Services of the Naval Brigade m India. By the Bev E. A. 
Williams, M A , Chaplain of the PearL Bentley 

The Bose and the Lotus , or Home in England and Home in India. By tho 
Wife of a Bengal Civilian Bell and Daldy 

“Lucknow” The Newdigate Prize Poem, recited m the Theatre, Oxford, 
July 6th, 1859, by Anthony S. Aglan, Scholar of Dmversity College 
Oxford T and G Shnmptou. 

The Pasha Papers Epi&tlea of Mohammed Pasha, Bear Admiral of the 
Turkish Navy, written from New York to his Fnend, Abel Ben 
Haasen TVamJated into Anglo-Amencan from the original MSSb 
To which ore added sundry other Letters, Critical and Explanatory, 
Laudatory and Objurgatory, from gratified or injured Individuals in 
various parts of tho Planet New York Charles Senbner 

Speech of the Hon’ble W B Beed, (Amencan Plenipotentiary to China) 
at the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 31st May, 1869. 
Messrs. C Sherman and Son 

An Elementary Treatise on Artillery adapted to instruction in Gamp or 
reference in the Field With Plates Bombay Cheeson and Woodhall. 

Hand Book of Australia. By W Fairfax, Melbourne London W Fair* 
fitx and Co. 

Wanderings m India. By John Lang Xiondon Boutledge. 

Dp Among the Pandies , or a YeaPa Service in India. By laeut Vhnen Be- 
ring Mtgendie, Boyal Artillery London Boutledge. 

Adventures of a Mounted Trooper m tho Australian Police. By J Borrows. 

A liotter to Colonel Durand, C B , on the BeorgamaaUon of the Indian 
Army, &c By Sir Bortle Frere, Commissioner of Sind. 
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Oor FinaiHMk By Campbell, 0 S. laoknow 

Hie Date TVee, a Btim Eesay on its Cultivation and the ilai^nfactoa fli lU 
jnice ukto Sugar ByS T Bolnnaon, Eeq 
A Diaoonraa oooaoioDedby tbeDeatboftheBev A.F LaMoU, Mi «« ton a r yof 
the London Miamoziaiy Society By Alexander Duff, B B i BL. B , 
Free Church of Bootland Musion, Calcutta. 0 Bl Lewifr 
The Caloatta Umvemty Calendar, 1859-60 CaloMa Biahop’s CoUega 
PlreoB. 

An Introductoiy Lecture Addressed to the Students of the Calcutta Uedi- 
oal College on the 15th Jane, 1850 By Charles Archer, If B^ Surgeon, 
Bengal Army Professor of Opthalmic Medicine and Suigeiymthe 
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Pertondl Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamteckatka, Siberia, Tartctry, 
and various parts of the Coast of China , inH MS ^'^Barracouta!* By 
J M Tronson, IL JSf Wvtk Charts and Views London Smith, Elder 
and Co, 1859 

Wk turned to this Tolume with some eagerness, for information regard- 
ing Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary and the Coast of China. But we have 
been disappointed. The Author was Surgeon on board the BarracotUa, a 
paddle-wheel steamer of 6 guns, which, as part of Sir James SUrlmgfs 
Squadron, scoured the China Seas and North Pacific in search of the Rus- 
sians, during the War of 1854-55 66 As a professional man, and with such 
opportunities, we might have expected a work, if deficient in interesting 
narrative and desoription, at least filled with the fruits of scientific obser- 
vation But there is neither The countries visited were new, the tribes 
met with comparatively unknown, the whole character and results of the 
Gov emment of Russia in Eastern Asia, undescnbod. To the more Surgeon, 
with the moat ordinary acquaintance with the science of his profession, the 
Botany, Geology, Ethnology and Djil^cts, would have offered some newfetcts. 
But mstead of this we have an inferior descnption of the outskirts of 
Japan, published at a time when Lord Elgm’s expedition has laid it folly 
open and thrown all past attempts into the shade , a dry account of the 
movements of the various vessels of the fleet and their occasional intercourse 
with the ifrench, a bald descnption of the oft-desenbed Hong-Kong and 
Shangbae, and of a few Russian Settlements, and a singulsu ignoiance of the 
whole history of the East, and European adventure m Eastern seas and 
lands « ^ 

Confining ourselves to the chapters which treat of Siberia, Russia and Ttuc- 
tary, we may be able to extract the few fruits which are either mterecting at 
new, and arrange them in such order as to render them of value. The Rus- 
sian possessions in Eaetem Asia we may di^de into these three Eamts- 
chatka, Siberia and Tartory, and SegbaUen. From these the Biwaans are 
bnngmg an influence to bear on the roving tnbib of Mongolia, and on the 
whole of Eastern and Centred Asia and China, which, in spite of the Uean of 
Dxcejoisb, ISSif, 
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muxy^ WB cannot but regard aa most beno&cial Two things distingaul] 
jthem as settlers and oniliserB, a stem adheienoe to their fiuth and desire 
iopiopagate it^aud a ponor, by their patient endurance, hardy #eal, soienti- 
fio akill, ea^ adaptability to all cux/umstanoes, and great hnguistio attain- 
ments, of extendmg their poissessiona and aseamilatiDg peoples to their rule 
The Peninsula of Kamtsohatka is between 700 and 800 miles inlength, 
and its greatest breadth is 280 milea, narrowiug towards the South 
to Gape Lopatka towards the volcaiuo chain of Isles kuo^ n as the Kuriles 
Prom the range of mountains which runs thiough the country, many of the 
peaks of which aieiolcanic, the three pnnciphl nvers take their rise, the 
Bdoha, Avatska and Kamtsohatka, the last of which is naYigable for 200 
miles Its banks aie so feitile as to be callable of rcoiiiig cattle and grow- 
ing timber Three disUnct races inhabit the peninsula The Konaks 
Ip the north arc a waudermg and warlike people who li\o on doei*t> flesh and 
use the animal to draw the sledge The Tchutski resemble them in Ian 
guage, but dwell more withm the Aitic circle The Kamtschatdales ore true 
Mongohans, but timid and unenergctic Tbeio is a mixed race of iiatiics 
and RussianB, for whom there ai e Chui ches and Schools The thermometer 
in June ranges between 38^ and G4*^ The fnst \isitor was a Bu&bian Mei 
chant who was dnien on shore near the iivcr Kamtschitka in 1648 In 1697, 
a Kossack o&cer, AtUsoff, reached Anadirsk from Yakutsk, and two years 
later he penetrated to the aboie iivor and bu It Verchnei Ostrog The 
Settlement in creased aimd many tioubles, till in 1731 the nati\ei> revolted 
and taught the Russians a lesson which they ba've ne\ ei foi^ot — to be mild» 
to conciliate without loweiipg them'selves Bolsheiotsk was henceforth 
garrisoned, and now there aic other foui foitsof which Fetiopuloi ski is 
beat known The natives pay their 1 asak or tiibute, which is not heavy, in 
skins, ranging from the sea otter — ^the most exiienaive, to tho common 
ermine — ^the least valuable ^ 

Of Siberia, Mr Tronson describes only Ayan, and the Co st of Tartoiy 
down to the South of the Amoor On the appearance of the BarracoutOy 
the Russian flag was loweied and tho place of course deserted We took 
possession of it on the 10th July 1855 in the name of the Allies The fol 
lowing descnption gives a general idea of a Rubsian Settlement on tho Sibe- 
rian Coast — 

town u m a valley, lanmng east and west the greater number of the 
bonsee are boUt on the northern side, on an easy rising ground bear the harbour 
are the Govenunent store houses stiongly built of logs, sad roofed with iron painted 
red , the windows bemg glased, and 1^ red with iron A covered colonnade mns 
along the outside of the houses, and^^ftre is a flag staff and platform for sentries to 
stand In front Next to the store hoases was a lar},o log house in an unfinished state, 
a little furflier on the hospital stood, m a low held, wet and swampy a very unht 
i^aoe, and most unhealthy 1 cannot conceive how such a place could have bm se- 
lected, when there wen so mniv dry spots of good elevation to bo had in the vicmt- 
ty of the barracks The hospital wjis two stones high, with commodious wards ond 
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4igpeinar]r , &e doois were covered with tlie ikmi of mndeeri wlneh tended to mo- 
dify the extreme ngour ot the climate 

A heitow stream nmnnig throegh the vallej linded the town m t wo peg ti IM 
Boatliem sidH contained rude huts and houses, and a barrack fbr Ooesacki , tiw 
houses on the norffl were in rows, each house detached man/ of them bad iin a M 
gardens m front Tho liussi in barracks were not at all in a creditable state , me 
bmlding wnt. a largo wooden structure of two stones, the under onelbr the men m- 
cluied benches foi beds lan alon,^ the centre, beneath which weic small cavities for 
the reception of l;h%soldiors* kite in<l woiking ntensUb , the upper story’ was divided 
into small rooms, waim and comfortable , some of them #ttU fummhed, and no 
doubt lately occupied by oiBccia Xbc pnest and physician resided near the bar* 
locks m a neat loublc boii c Ihe town was supphed with a veiy bne draw well, 
looted oier, and m close connection with a bake house, and there were some stores 
01 shops, with larious commobtic^ f torn Cognac brandy to Shefiield cntloiy A 
very bandsomo Greek church stood at the end of the town, m the piettiest part of 
Iho valley and near to a shaded t,ioic , the interior was neat, and similar to that 
at Tetroj ulovbki ind it wis supplied with a peol ot bells 1 very piecantion was 
tal cn bv the suuoi o&ccib ot the squadron, to protect the sacicd edifice from 
violation 

Ihe (fo^emor s house situate I on a n«>ing ground near the church, was a lowg 
and low btrictuio, with a small ^orden in iiont, am rounded by a paling , apoiw 
with a doo piojcctcd from the front of the hoobe Lnicriii^ by the porch, on the 
right, w^ a J irge office, with desks and shelve^ m iiiv boxes of oscfol materials 
lay scattered about — thermometers, ehaits, gaidcu seeds, Ac A door on the left 
lei to a oomfoi table sitting, lOom fitted with modem ^rnitnie and a very good 
store a tolling dooi commumc ited with the dt aw in^ loom which was ihrmbhed 
with iotas lounges Ac , coiered with green dima<>k , tlio walls being painted of 
a eoiiesionding coloni Iheie were bagatelle bonds billi ud rooms, and other 
comfoite in a j,icut nica ure ucces'^ary lu a ciuutiy where the winter is 1 od„ and 
8c>cro and social mtcitomse vciy limited Ihe upiicr pait of the hoose contamed 
a suite of bed lOoms , the win lows bung doable ti iirel and glazed m the inter 
B) acts A buck was placed with boine piled u) on it 1 suppose, for the par 
pose of absoibing moisture and kecking the glass cUnr, pafeis and penodicali 
m the Bussian linguae weie strewed in vinons rootub I observed m one of the 
store hoabcs u shuan ; an oi instmmcnt used by the Chinese foi ealooloting 

Ihe Govomraeiit stoic houses weie iillod withlta^} stoics, oils, paints, ropes, and 
some packages of fun. rcidy fot tiansport to St Fetcisbar^b A small lives staamer, 
neaily ready foi liunelung, an I filled with bales of p ijicr a d cm r as, lay on the 
shmclod beach above flio hirbour , this was blown up ociiig Go\crnment proper^, 
and most likely destined for the nvei Amoor Another vessel on the stocks, fiir 
ad\anced towaids com{ lotion, wis spared Captain hiedcnck having learned that 
It w IS the pniato jropeity ofttie Supermtendont of Ai in Imiy hcrcremnk, 
that the contents o£ the store houses and of the piivate houses weie respected by tho 
squvlrou , tUou^h, on tlie eTenm„ ifccr our dcpaitnrc the lights of bospitahtr were 
gii ssly outiOoC I by tho ciows of s me whalers which entered the port, and who pd- 
Ugi I the stores ihis fact was known to the inhabit ints on tlieir return to tbeir 
homes * 

The Amoor, on which the Russians are now raising a vast oolon 3 r, 
seems to be like the Qanges, diJSioult of access from the sea, but, onoe gam- 
ed, navigable from Nioolaiewsk at its mouth, toNeitchinsk I,d009ul68 up. 
On the great bar there is not more than two fathoms of water, and the MUid:- 
banks are yeaily mcreasing in number and extent Its length u reekotted ei 
2,800 miles 

" The Amoor, or Seghalien Onlo, rises m lat 50° K and long 1 10° E , by two 
Bouroes one m a sharp bend ot the Davumn Monntains near a foirt of 
rontnsk , tho othei lower down near Nishney OoliAoiiDsk, after a winding eeene 
to the north east It alio receive! a SBvdl branch fnna the sou& east extveiaity, a 

/» 
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MMll river telking ite me near the Lelte Baikal » the two etosame uniting, pnnae « 
conise nearly dne east, to Nortchmsk, where it le 600 yarda wide and verr deep 
Pafating thif place in the same direction, it alten its covrM to the north, after- 
warda benda eastward, meoting a large tnbntary at Baklanora, which cornea iiotn 
tile Bonth, aad u named the Aignn Iliia splendid atieam, BOO niilea )n length, 
paasea throngh die nch pastare lend of Mongolia The Amoor now dowa eaaterljr, 
paaaing the mull town of Tacca, and receiving many tnbatanea , it changes its 
conrae gradually to the aonth cast parsing thiongU deep mountain valleys, and 
gams Its sonthem limit m Int 47° 48 N and long 133° B From this point it 
ascends m a north casteily direction, icceiviig the bongan fitfbi the south west, k 
river which drains a grcit pait of Manchouna , many smaller tributaries increase its 
Tolnme, mcladmg the Usnn from the south It mso receives the lliver Zia, near 
S^holien Oula, as it approaches the month or outlet, which is situated in lat 63** 
N, and long 142° P and is throe milob nido Hciotho stream dnides—bemg 
obkructod^v the oi>i>osite coast of St^halien and the many sand banka which beset 
the gulf— into two ksber sticams of great foioc oue pui suing a southorlj diioction 
to the Sea of ObkotsL, the othei towuids the Gulf of laiUiiy * 

Since Neitehinak was founded m ltk>8, most \aludblo nvei with 
the land atietchiug to its south was au olijeet uf dsbuc to the Russiau 
Go\enimeut, and by the of 1858, i 'vst temtory to the Soutli is now 

tbuis Under Gencial Moui uieff a-* Goieiiioi Geiieial, the Rubsim popu- 
lation of the Audoi ProMiiee has immensely inoitisod, and a new system 
of sending Mihtaiy colonists and perbous b unshed to Sibeiia, is lading 
the foundation of a new Empire lu Asii At present there is a valuable 
tiade, which eveiy ycai must deiel ^p into lirger pi opoi tionb, between the 
Amoor, and China, Japm, the i:>andwieh Islea and San Frmciboo Ameii 
can tradeiB speculating in notions’ aic to be found all alo g the coasts of 
bibena and Taitory In laud, all restiictions on the ovorland tiade be- 
tween China and Russia ba\e been rcmoied Great tea caravans fiom 
the North of China evciy scaawn tiaversc the load to Riahtka, and from the 
Western provinces to bcinipol >tmsfc A mm mvy now travel fiom St 
Peterbbmgh to Pekin, comfortably, foi £S{\ and road the Amoor Mcsbenffcr 
or Siberia* Gazette The Grand Duke Constantine has just sent out ano- 
ther Scientific Expedition uudei M Mamn^, to explore still further the 
debateable land between the Amoor and China 

But little 18 known of Russia s new temtory, the island of Scghalien or 
Tarakai, opposite the mouths of the Am xir, long oonsideied a peninsula 
Jt 18 about 600 nnlfts in length, and in some places of no greater breadth 
than 20 miles 

** The country u hilly, wooded, and fertile, a range of hilla mns feom Cape 
Soroti(dL#or Aniva, m a northerly dncction Coal is found m many parts of the 
islMd, especially alMut Jonquiere Bay, where it crops out Many streams from 
the highlands fall into the boa of OUotsk on the east and the Gulf of Tartaiy 
on the west , and two large rivers empty themselves into Amva Bay Vast num- 
bers of salmon frequent the months of these nvors , and a Japanese fishing esta 
blishm^t belonging to the govornJilnt, snppUes many of the Japanese ports with 
well cured salmon 

Of the northern part, two tlnrds belong to Russia, and it ii peo^ed by Ghilacks, 
and not, as supposed, by Amos the latter race, the Aboriniies of Yeso, occupy the 
southein third of the island, which is m possession of the Japanese. The Ainos 
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aro of vhort statare, with broad ftuies of Mango] tjpe , tfa^ Irvo in amidl hitt»» and 
exiit on fldi and th« indigenoas fraits and rooib oif the coantry they closely re* 
somble the Kurile Islaaders They ate badfy traatad by the Ji^nefle» who hoTe 
dnven thc^ fiom their homes m Teso, to seek peace on the r^-bonnd shore* 
awav from Japane^ settlements They would gladly exchange their filers for the 
kinder adminibtration of goyemment which the BoMians nsi^ly oxermee towanb 
conquered races ’* 

Ab ChnatianB and as men y e cannot but \iew tho progress of Bussia in 
these vast territories with gritulation She, tho youngest and freshest of 
tho European races, seems deitmed to share with the Anglo-Saxons m the 
regeneration of the F -it It may be hers to expel the Ottoman from Eu* 
lope, to humble 1 o piide m Asia, to loid the Mongolian to the truth af- 
ter which he has so long struggled, and to ci\iliise all but Southern Asia 
To us th it nas boon given , and thei c is littjc fear that eithei of us shall 
e\6r Gloss the Himalay'i to attvek tho other la Chino, J^unandthe 
Pacific let us meet as generous iivals 


CoiUctiofi of RJt^mes, Tl^inns, and Tiuie^, for Bengalee Ch lUiati Inf ant 
SJiools yPnnied fo) the Cahutta ChnsUan inchool Bool &oeietg'\C(U-‘ 
cotta 1 * tinted at the Btdio^s College Press lb'59 

The natives of Bengal ha\e, by thoir own confession, ^ery imperfect 
ideis of music To wiitc music, is now to them a term synonymous with 
attempting an impossibility Even thou piofossors of song have litUe 
idea ot any thing fuithoi than teaching th^ notes of tho gamut, a few 
vooal modulations, and the steiootypcd unchanging tunes which have been 
haudod down from 2 >a^t goiierations, adipted to words applicable to the 
\aiious seasons of tho year and tho diffeient hours of the day The com* 
position of a new tune is licy ond their capacity In the ait of singing they 
allow that they aie excelled by the inhabitants of the North West 

The ancient Bramhunu imdci stood more of music , and the 

article in the Asiatic Bcscoiches, (Vol III) on the Musical Modes of the 
Hindoos, it would appear that they had a method of wntmg music, \eiy 
diffeient from that m use among us, yet sufiicicutly oleai to hand down 
their songs to future geneiatious “The flexible language of the Hm* 
doos,'* says the wntei ‘^readily supplied them with names for thAeven 
tvxvnu or sounds, which they dispose of lu the following order, Skad^ 
Bishahha, Gandkara, JfodAgama, wVrWy i’ancio- 

moy Bhaivata, MuMda, But the first of them is em- 

phatioally oalleil suataj or tho sound, fiom the important office which 
it bears in the scale , and hence by taking the seven imtial letters or syl- 
lables of thoso wolds, they coutiived a notation fui their aus, and at the 
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wsane tiiBe exhibited a gamuts |jb least as ooavenient as that of Gmdo They 
call it Stoartt^rama, (oorrupted by the Bengalees luto Sareegsm,) or 

SeptacOf &nd express it id this form, 

^ “ Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dhi, Ni,» 

In wntmg music, a separate system of notation hke our own, was not 
adopted. Thus, if Sa represents A , So, Ma Pa simply written thus, would 
represent A D £. “ Since eveiy Indian consonant includes, by its nature, 
the short vowel a, five of the sounds are deuote<l by Hiiiglo oonsononts, and 
the two others have diiferent short vowels Uken from their fhll names. 
By substitutmg long vowels, the time of each uoto is doubled. Other 
marks are used for a further elongation of them. The octaves above 
and below the mean scalo^ the connection and acceleration of notes, the 
graces of execution or manner of fingering the instrument, are expressed 
very clearly by small circles and elliiiscs, little chains, by cur\ os, by 
straight Imes honxontal and perpendicular, and by crescents, all izi vari- 
ous positions. The clAae of a strain is distinguished by a lotus-flower 
But the time and measure are determineil by the prosody of the verso, 
aad by the comparative length of each sylUble, with which every note 
or assemblage of notes respOLtivcly corresponds ” This system of writing 
music almobt prevents the possibility of using choids, of which the Ben- 
galees, we beheve, have no idea 

Kativo Christians, converts fi-om Hindooism, have brought with them tho 
tunes they learned as idolaters, and have compasod hymns adapted to 
them , so that the notes with which they formerly celebrated the dark 
deeds of their idol gods, are now applied to hymns of praise to the only 
true and livmg God. But m the mode of singing there is no improve 
meut , nor can any be expected imtil we are able to introduce among them 
the principles of musio as taught m Europe An attempt of the kind 
was made very soon after the first introduction of Hindoos mto tho Ghns- 
tian Church, when Dr Marshman, Mi Ward, and even IJr Carey who 
had but little of poetry in him, translated s^^me of our English hymns 
into Bengalee, which for some timo were used almost exclusively m the 
native church To these Mr Cbomberlaiu added a great many more. 
But as the number of native converts increased, their genmne produc- 
tions, adapted to songs more suitable to their taste than English tnnes, 
took 4le place of those hymns, which have gradually fidlen into disuse 

If any improvement is to be made m the singing m native congro- 
gahons, it must be by the introduction of European musio. Tlus will 
be foimd no easy matter among the older members, who, with their 
charactenstiic adherence to long prescribed customs, will still show a pre- 
ference for the notes and tunes their fathers sung But children may be 
brought up to a now i^stem of tastes, and a difierent ear for mumc , and 
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fnth the view of accustomiug them m years to European modfliiof 
song,, the book now before us has been piioltshed. Here the inUxtt^ssi^ 
simple, instructive songs of the infant school have been translated into M 
simple and easy Bengalee, and set to tones familiar to every E^^ish ohikl 
In addition to these, we have a number of devotional hymns, adapted 
to the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of the Christian of matorer 
years. 

The book is well adapted to the object in view, and will doubtless be 
introduced into every Christian school One on a more extensiTe scale, 
including some of the tunes and hymns of purely native origin, is stiU 
a desideratum , and such a Ixwk is, we believe, m course of preparation. 


Ckrixtianity eorUrasted vUh Ilindu Philotophy An Euay tn JF^ve Bookt^ 
SanscrU and hnyluih Practical Suggestiont tendered to the Mwion^ 
ary among the Hindus By James It Ballantyney LL 2 ), Profeuor 
of Moral Philosophy^ and Principal of the Oovernment College^ Benares 
London James Madden^ Leadenhall Street 1809 

In the advertisement prefixed to this volume we are told 

** Thu Essay^ slightly modified subsequenth was snbmitted in competition for 
a pruse of ;£300, offered bv u member ol the Bengal Civij ^mco. Tbe pnse was 
divided, and a moioty was adjudged to this L^sav the judges beiug ^ntlemen 
appoint^ by the Archbishop of Caiitcrliuij, and the Bishops of London and Oxford. 
In the terms of the prospectus, the jirire was offered “ for tlie best statement and 
regulation m English, of the fundamental errors (opposed to Christian Tbeism) of 
the Vedanta, N^aya, and Sankh\a Philosophies, os sot forth in the standard na* 
tive authonties, in the San«iknt language, treating of those b> stems together with 
a demonstration (snpportcd by such arguments, and conve} ed in such a form and 
manner as may bo most likely to pro\o conMncing to learned Hindus imbned 
with those errors) of the following fundamental principles of Cliristian Theism via. 

PtTHt — Orthc real, and not mcrclj apparent or ilInM)rv, distinctness of God frmn 
all other spints, am^ from matter , and of the creation (in the proper sense) of all 
other spirits, and of matter, by God, m opposition to the v^edanta. 

Second —Of the non eternity of separate souls, and their creation by God, in op- 
position to the Nyaya and Saiikhya 

Third — Of the creation of matter, in opposition to the tenet of its eternity in 
the shape of atoms (as maintained m the N)a\a and Voiseshika Schools), or in the 
shape of Prakriti (os maintained by the Sankhja) 

Fourth —Of the moral character and mom Government of God and of the 
reality and perpetuity of the difference between moral good and evil with reference 
to saw dogiw of the above ^sterns as are opposed to these doctnnes * 0 

Few men are better able to write on such a theme than Dr Bal- 
lantyne Evidently poasessmg a decided taste for philoai^ibioal studies, 
he has had rerj favourable opportumties for acquiring a competent know- 
ledge of the Hindu systems Added to i^his, though a Govemmeol 
servant and writing as the Fnaoipal of the Government College, 
nares, he had the moral coyrage to puldish m 1654, and what is still more tor 
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baa ho&or, to repnbhda m (m an appendix to the'vork under notice) 
the following, indicating the object which he had, and Which every one 
ought to have, m eduoatiug the natives of this oountiy 

« In defifoing an edacatiooal course, if we ore to go to work methodically, sys- 
tematically and profitably, regard must be had to the end and to the means 
Where no distinct cud, or not the same end, is kept lu view by those who take 
part in a discnssion, agreement as to the means is pret^ well oat of the question 
And how can we hope, as Bacon says, to achieve the course if we have not first dis- 
tmotly fixed the goal ? It may be said, indeed, that there arc more goals than 
one, inasmuch as we do not expect all our pupils to go as far os the one who goes 
the furthest. Be it so , but let us first settle the for that ose, and then the 
various stages which the others may content tbomsmves with reaching, will all lie 
^ong that more extended course. Shall our absolutely ultimate end, then, be the 
production of a first-rate engineer, or of a valuable revenue officer, or of an accom- 
plished native Magistrate?* With thta lam not pre^red to be satisfied Mp pro 
po»ed -end u the m^ing ^ each educated BtndoOf a CArution, on ortnetofe and con- 
mctioa This end, as I propose here to indicate, implies everytiimg that the am- 
plest Gonrse of education can comprise ** 

We are prepared then to listen to Dr Ballantjne on this subject, satis- 
fied that he is willing and able to do both parties justice Nor are we dis- 
appointed on a perusal of* bis admirable Essay It may not contain much 
that IS new or that cannot be obtamed from oilier books, but it possesses 
the merit — no sbght one — of putting in a small compass the chief points 
at issue between ucu After a brief introduction (to which w^ shall psesent- 
ly return) he gives a general view of the Hindoo efystems of Philosophy 

** The three systems, the Nyavo, Sankhya qnd Yodanta differ more m appear 
Buce than reahiy, and hence thev are, each ip its degree, viewed with a certain 
amount of fovour by Orthodox Uindooe , assuming, each of them, implicitly the 
truth of the Vedas and jiroceeding to give on that foundation a comprehensive 
view of the totality of things, tlie thkcc systems differ mainly in their seveiaily regard- 
ing the universe from differerft points of view, — viz , as it stands in relation several- 
ly to Mffsa/ton, emotion, and tnteUectwn 

The Noivayika, founding ou the fact that we have voxioas seniations, enquires 
what and how many arc the channels thr )ugh which such varied knowledge flows 
in Finding that there are five very different channels, ho imagines five difierqpt 
externals ^apted to these Hence his theory of the fi\e elements, the aggregate of 
what the Njava regards as the cciiscs of affliction 

The Sankfiya, struck with tlie fact that wo have emofions, — with an eye to 
file question vhenee our impressions come — enquires their quaitfp Are they 
pleasing, displeasing, or mdiffirenl ? These three qualities consutute for him the 
extcmiu , and to their aggregate he gives the name of nature With the Naiya 
yika he agrees in wishing that ho were well rid of all three, holding that thinga 
pleasing, and things indifferent, are not less incompatible with m ^n s chief end 
than tlungs positively displeasing 

Thus while the Nyaya allows to the external a substantial existence, the 
Sankhjii admits its existence only as an aggregate of qualiues , while botkoUow 
that it really (eternally and necessarily) exists. 

The Vedanta, rising above the question ns to what u pleasing, displeasing or 
nidifierent, asks simpy, what ts, and what is not The categones are here reduced 
to 'the Jteat and Unreal TThe categories of theNjayaand the Sankhya 
Were merely scaffolding for reaching this pinnacle of philosophy The implied 
foundauon was everywhere the same,~viz the Veda, and this, thorite 


* The Italics are oar own 
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we fhell find if the field on which the battle^th Hmdn Pbflpiopfay mndaltif* 
mately be fought. • 

The Kyayo, it may bo gathered from what has been said, is conrenientfy in- 
troductory to the Sankbya, and the Saukhya to ths Vedanta. Aeoordhig^itt 
Hindu spools, where all three are taught, it if in this order that the learner^ 
who learns all these, takes them up Iho Kyaya is the exoteric doctrine, the 
Sankhya a step nearer what is held as th« tmth, and the Vedanta the esoteric 
doctrine, or the naked truth. 

This view of the matter suggests the diitnbnbon of the following work A ee- 
parate account of each of the three systems is first given , and men a sommary 
of Christian doctnne is propounded, in the shape of aphonsmi, alter the fashion 
of the Hindu PhilosophLrs with a commentary on each aphorism, combating 
whatever in any of the three Hindu systems is opposed to the reception of ^ 
Christian doctrine tiierem propounded A systematic exposiuon of the dogmas 
of Chnstiauity seems to farm h the likeliest means di inviting the discussion of tbf 
essential ] oints of dificrence->any points of difference in philosophy that do not 
emerge in tlic course of such an exposition being, we may reasonably assume, 
comparatively nuunportant to the Ch ristian argument ’* 

Her(^ then wo have the plan of the book Accordingly we have some 
twenty pages taken up with a necessarily very bnef and condensed, but lu- 
teresting, sketch of the three systeina Passing over any notice of the Nyaya 
and Sankbya systems, we come at once to the Vedanta system, and aa 
tuis 18 the most refined, the highest system — the one that, an fact, em- 
braces the others — any remarks made against it must a fortwrt tell 
against the othei-s We give the first paragraphs. 

* The Vedanta theory arrives at the limit of simplification, by deciding that 
nothing really ixists besides and that tins one real being is absolutely simple. 
I his one simple bein'., accordmg to the Vedanta u /rnoir/etfys (jnaim) — not 
the knowledge of aii} tiling for this would imply a contradiction to tiic dc^na 
that nothing exists except knowledge simply Xhis conception, of the possible 
natuio of knowledge, is quite at variance with the European view, which re 
cards knowledge as the synthesis of subject and object According to the 
Vedanta there is mo objt ct, and hcrce it follows that the term subject is nut strictly 
a])phcablc, any more than is tlie term substance, to the one rcaJitj Both of them 
terms, being indicative of a relation are inappUcable under a thooiy whicli, denying 
duolitv does not aduiii the conditions of a relation boiil, the one reality, u ac 
cordingly spoken of in the Vedanta^ not as a substance (dravya') as it is reckoned 
in die A'yaya, but as the thing^ or, literally, that which abides* (rnsta) Let ui 
enquire how tins oOucc]ition may liave biMn amved at, consistently with the 
seeminj, exl^tcncc of the world 

SupjKiso that Ci«>d— ODuiiprc ent omniscient, ond omnipotcnt^xists Suppose, 
further, that, at tome tune or other, God exists and nothing else does. Suppobe, m 
the next place, as held long in J urope and still m India, tliat nothing is made but 
of notbiug (cs mhdo mhd Jit) ; and fiq pose, finally that God wills make a world 
Being oniui]iutent, Ho can mako it. The dogma ‘^ex oihilo uihil fit” beings 
by the hjpothesis, an axiom, it follows that God, being abl^ to make a world, 
can make it without making it out of nothing The world so made m^t then 
consist of what provionsly existed , — l c of God. Now what do we undorstand 
by a world * Let it be an aggregate of souls with limited capacity and of 
what these souis (nghtly or wroii^y) regard os objects— the special or interpiediate 
causes of various modes of consciousness Taking this to be what is meant 
by a world, how is God to form it out of Himself f God is omnisoient, and, 
m virtue of his omnipresence, his ommscience is eveiy where Where is the 
room for a Umted intelligence ? Viewing the matter (if that were strictly pos- 
sible) & pnon, one wonld lucUne to s^'aoir^e.* But the Fedaatui, Wore 
he had got this length, was too pamfnlly a^ted by the com iction, forced ajpon bim , 
us on uio rest of us, bj a consciousness which wiU take no denial, that there ore 
1859 
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ijAited mteUif'cncfis I am mnoFant** be ia>a , and if be u wnmg 19 taking so^ 
then (as a Piindit onto icmarBbd to me) hib itnoranoe u establibUcd juntu well 
as if he wen right m Mijiiig 10 ** Hoklmg dies that the aoal la God^ and 

eopfiwfited with the loeiitable fact that the eoul does not epontaneoubl} recogmue it- 
eelf a» Ood, thtio wae notluog for it bat to nmLe the fact itself do dnty ae iti own 
canae, to saj that the soul does not know itself tu be Go^ just btcauM. it docs not 
know It, — 1 e btcaoM it is igaoi«uit, — i e bedaube u la obbtrutted by ignorance 
(ajttana * ) 

** At this j>oint let ns suppose that oar speculator stopped, bnt that a disciple 
took np the matter and tn^d to make sornttbing more palpiddy dtfinite out of the 
indtsdoite term ignorance Wue it not, he ait,utb, for thib oynana of which m/ 
teacher speaks,— the soul would know itself to be God, — theie would be niching 
hut God, theie would be no world It is this ajnana, then, thi^t maAe^ the world , 
and this being tlio case, it ou^ht to h'i\o a nttue suggestne of the fact Let it 
be called prakutt, the name b^ which the hoNl/tyos bpcak of their unconscious 
maker ot wuild Good, sa^b .inuthci , but re olicce that this praknUy or ‘energy ’ 
can be nothing cl<« than the }owci of the all^owocful, for we can admit the 
indeiwndent cMstencc of God alone , bo tb it the ajnana wlueh you have bhown 
to be entitled io the luimo ot prah itt Will be even moio aceorately denoted by 
the word SaAiif God b ‘ ] owci, an exertion of whieh powci alone cm the fiiet be 
accounted for, that bOuU which aie God do no/ Anon that the} aie so Ibe rca 
soning IS accepted, and the tcim is eniollcd imong the bjiionjmcs of ajnuna 
Lastly coineb ^e muUolo^ibt lou dcelaic, sijb be, that tins woi Id would net 
Qien apiww to he leal, weio it not toi lynotance Its apimiont reolit; , tlien, 
is an dluBiont and foi the term a}H ma )oa h id bettor substitute tlio mure expiob 
nro tcim JVpaya, ‘deceit illusion, jnggkiy * Ihe addition of this to the lub 
of siuonjmeb being aeqiii ^eod in the ni}tholQe,ibt iunnslus hib Niaia with 
all the requisites of a (,oddebB, and she t ikes hei beat m hib pantheon fu> the wilo 
of Bmhma the Creator * 

Aod now let u<3 hear the ooncluaion of tho whole matter — 

“The snpposed loot of all cmI — the belief that onght besides the one* exists — 
jji to be got ni of, we are told, bv i iii,bt understandmo of tho gieat sentence 

That art thou 1 t * Ihou — whobotiei thou ait — oittheoue* When this dietion 
has been riohlly under tood and arcepted, the icceptor ot it, olian^ing the thou* 
to the first pcibon icflcctb thub — J im the cue Iliis ib bO far well, hut he Tnu*^t 
finally get ill of the haiut of mikmg oven hi lavtlj an objtU ot ihere 
mu^t be no object Want wis ] reriuuslv the now remain alone, — 

uu entity, a thought, a joj , but thebe tliree bei^ one only — the existent joy — 
thought. * 

What shall we s 13 to a soheme like this ? To our Western, practical, 
and, as of course we think, common bcnse notions, the mere statement 
of it would suffice for its refutation The concluding paragraph seems 
to us to be os complete a reductw ad abmrdum as possible Think, what 
would be the e 0 ect of preachiug such a Gos^iel as this to men ? Stand on 
the exchanges, in the market places of the world, and as you see the strain- 
ed eager oouutenances, the haggaid looks of the boiling crowds of 
Mammon worshippers, lift up your voice and shout , — Oh ye burdened, 
anxious, labounng multitudes — you, have not and you want, or you have 
and you want more, your souls are not at rest, and your hearts are troubled 
— ^but listen, undtrstand nghtly the great sentence ‘ That art thou, 1 e 
Thou — whosoever thou art— art the one,* and the root of all evil so far as 
you are conoetuedis got nd of ” Qo to the 8la\eB of Amer]oa,anda8youBee 
tiicm wnthmg under the lash, mocked, flogged, toituied, cursing the white 
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man for hia fiendish cmelty, of so instnicted “ttiat they had«ot 
even to mutter the unspoken onise — preach to them ^ Oh ye trembfa n gf 
oowi^rmg, shrinking wretches, you mourn over your hard lot and fef 
the rehef of death and the quiet of the grave— but hark, undewtand right- 
ly the great sentence, ‘ That art thou,* and evil is subdued, all is wdL** 
Call together the thieves in some great city — ^the forger, the oconer, the 
pickpocket, the house-breaker, and try to rocLum them ftfom the crime 
that has already deep stamped its impress on their faces , — Oh ye house- 
breakers aud thieves, ye smadiers and young pngs, listen, ye are at 
war with your race, very lahmaelitea are you — ^your hand is against every 
mao, and every man’s hand is against you, but undeistand nghtly the 
great asntence * that art thou— or m other words — ^believe that thou, 
whosoever thou art, art the one,’ and then all will be well, the root of all 
evil will be got nd of” Go to some penitentiary, and as you see the 
outcasts, the Magdalens of society, some perliaps the victims, some who 
have been the abettors of the social evil, stand up and preach But no, stop ! 
Cease this mocking of the ills and wants of humamty, add not scom and 
bitter insult to thoir woes. Open the prison doors if you will, and bid 
them go free, but do not stand grinning through the dungeon bars at the 
fettered wretches imprisoned there And yet such is the highest philosophy 
of the Ilmdus ' We ask our readers , — as you read it, can }ou prevent the 
words of Holy wnt from foi-cmg themselves into your minds. “They 
became vain m their imaginations and then foolish heart was darkened , pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became JboU ” 

After this bnef sketch of the throe systems we have the Essay itself It 
is written in both English and Sauskiit, and is divided into Five Books. 
Book I contains * A Partial Exposition of Christian Doctnne * Book II ‘ The 
Evidences of Chnatiamty’ Book III * Natural Theology* Book. IV ^treats 
of the Mysterious Points 111 din's tiimty Book V of ‘ The Analogy of 
Beligion to the Constitution and Course of Natuio * To illustrate the mode 
m which the author treats lus subject and discusses the different points 
m the systems hostile to Chnstianity, wo extract the opening paragraphs 
of the 1 st Book — 

“ A Partial rxpositioa of Christian Doctnne. 

** May God the giver of all gootk the Saviour of those who believe on Him, tece|it 
this my humble effort m IIis service, and may the hearers of it, those skiUed m thf 
Vedanta^ the bankhya, and the Nyaya^ with discnminatmg judgment exasune it 
carefully 

In the first place the writer states the subject of the proposed work. 

Aphorism 1 Now the enquiry regards the means of the attamment of the chief 
end of man 

(11 Next he states the deflnitioa of the chief end of mau 

Aphonsm IL Mans chief end is to glorify God, and enjov him forever (I ) 
What is Qod, will^be stated in the fifth aphonstn If it be said that it is imipcNiS- 
blo to glonfy God because man cfuraot add lu the slightest degree to the of 

ya 
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CM, we repair i>~Kot eo^— hecmee hf glonfymg 9od wo mean ackiiowlcag- 
mg of tfau jpenectioSB, anU beba^ing iniublj to them, by triuuxig, lormg, and obey- 
ing hun 

(9 ) To ei^ God [to ezpene&oe the joy of hie pretence] is to be the object of 
Ihit tpecud faircmr here and hereafter 

(S ) But the A^aya [Book I Sec 22] says that the chief end of man is the absokto 
hetsation of paitl , and the Scnthhj/a [Book I See 1 ] saj s that it is t-nuie liberation 
fh>m all the three kinds of pain Mhj, abandoning that sunploi view, is this new 
dchnition inade< If yon say thi^, then take this in icply —bince snch a gunmurn 
ftemm, implying nothing more than a state of nonentity and unconnected with 
any sort of mo^ action, might satiof/ bca&ts indeed [such os tortoises or doinuce, j 
bnt not men, therefore ought a different dchnition of the chief end of man, e y 
as above hud down, to be accepted 

(4 ) Bnt then, it may be raid, the Vedantins say, that all pam having anrocBsed on 
the final mtmtiun of dei^, tlio < hief end of m*!!! consists in tlio sonl s dien ^pontane 
•as manifestation of the joy which is its own essence, and m its mergence m deitv 
Why then, disregarding this, need anything higher than this besought? if 
you say this, then hearken -'Since there is no evidence that thoic u sudi a diKt 
end of man as is imioined by the Vedantins the chief end of man hod to be enquir- 
ed after, and it is that which was stated befoic Moreovei the opinion of the Ve 
dantins shall be subjected to examination in the eon eluding Section of Book H 

(5 ) But then, it may bea<>ked, where is the evidence of tins too which you have 
asserted vu , tliat in in & chief end is to glorify Ood ana enjoj him for ever ? Wc 
repl^ Hir not so , because the evidence of this is the plain aignment that, if theto 
18 an Omni] otent Ruler of ill, then the supposiuon that man s chief end can bo 
irrespective of II is favour, would be incongruous 

(6 ) Well, granting that there ts an omnipotent Ruler, still what evidence la 
there Uiat there cM^t anj means of obtaiuing His favoui ? With an eje to thi% 
w e declare as follows — 

Aphonsm 111 Tlie word of God, which to contained m the Bcriptuies of tlie 
Old and Aew Test iment, is the only rule to direct us how we mav glorify and 
enjoy Him (1 ) If it lie asked how the sentences which stand in tin. Stnptuiesof the 
Old and New Test imcut are the word of Gml, we reply that they aie so because 
the} were composed bv the makeis of the books under the influence of God’s pow- 
ei And, m respect of this the operation of God s power is m thiee ways to ex 
plain, — 1, God sometimes suggest^ to the wntcis the words as well as the mattei , 
2, and sometimes the matter onlv , which was put into langnago by tlie writers ac 
cording to their own genius , 3, and at other times He guaidcd tbh writers fiom ei 
rors of memory, etc , to wh ch they might have been liable m narratmg a matter 
with which they bad been previously acquainted 

(2 ) If It be aoked how a communication could be made without words, then 
beuken We do not now undertsko to explain this , but that there actually are 
means of levelatioa such as it is impossible to explain to others who are debarred 
from knowing through such means, we cite an example to show Our illustration 
M as follows — In a certain village, the whole of the inhabitants weie blmd from 
their birth, and one of them obtained his sight by means of a surgical operi^ou 
His companions having learned that he was able to dosenbe what was going on at 
a great distance even better than they themselves could tell what was going on close 
bemde them, desire him to say by what means it was that this knowledge leacfaed 
him He endeavoured to declare it to them, but he found his endeavours useless 
They could not m anv way understand how a knowledge of the shape of objects not 
witiun reach of his hand could enter by the front of his head , bnt that such know- 
ledge really did belong to the man, those who candidly investigated the truth of his 
wo^ beoi^ assured The apphcation of the illustration to 2ie matter lUuitnted 
ttobnons” 

In thi«i style does the author bnug forward the vanous subjects of the 
different books, answrenng such objections as one may suppose an intelligent 
and candid Hindoo to put We need not follow him stegby step tbrouj^ 
the disoua&ioo,.as we have but little spaoe left to notioe one or two semarka 
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m the intioduotioflL Suftoe it to Bay» we have read the book throufh care* ** 
fully aud with great latereat , it 19 admirably adapted for the purpoaa 
which it a as wntteu , it is likely to be of eesontial service, and our eanieat 
hope 19 that the author’s wishes respe(;ting it may be fully gratified# As 
we have given the op^uing, we likewise gi\e the closing, paragraphs of the 
book 

** Let U9 now lecapitalate the matters that have been kud down in the seveiml 
sections of this tieatise In Book 1 is an acconnt of the leading points in the Chris- 
tian religion 111 Book II is on account of tlio ai {,nmcnts foi the tmthfiilDess 
of the Chnstian bcnptnrcs In Book 111 it is shown &at this world was made by 
an intelligent woikei, possessed of power tiansoendmg that of mortals In Book 
IV It IS shown that ns these aie leamc<l, from the bookb whioh reveal God s wijl# 
tiling diSkrent fiom the vi ible, and which we cannot explain, — so, too, juw there 
in G ids cieated woild thinp,t soon and yet m^stonoos and by ns at present in ex- 
plicable la Book V It 18 shown th it as the m) steiici, bee luse of which it is ima- 
gined tliRt the ChrisMin bcnptiiics ought not to be bclici ed, are analogous to the 
nnstenes which exist m the >1 I'dc world and which }ct do not cause men to dis 
believe in the world , theieinc lliev ought not to be biuught as objections against 
the bcnptuics the tmthfulucsb of which is c*>tab]ished by the evidence already ad- 
duced [m Book II ] 

Thus stioiig na<^on8 Uaio been stated for the piobabdii^ that the Cliiiatian Senp- 
tmes are true and if they are true it is qiuto cieai that tremendous consequences 
must attend the icjeetiDu of them Wo wind up then, the present discussion of the 
leading points m Christianity, by iiiduating to those who desire to kuow the whole 
truth of these Seiipturcs, the nietho I of satufving that de«ne of knowledge 
Aphorism VIII St mh the Scriptuics — Seatth tiu Sciiptures 
(1 ) Ihe rejpotition is to indicite [ is u will do to the leudei of t le SanhJijfa Apho 
iibmsj, that nits is tlio conclusion of the section 

(2 ) “ Starch, ’ &c Th it h to sai, tlio are to be studied diligently and candidly, 
not with the intention of finding oljcctions, hut with the dibirc of finding the truth 
iurtber, at the time of thus studying let him with '*inctiitv and humility pray to 
the Jx>id of tlie unueisc, saying, ‘ show me the truth who am soekinQ tolnow it, 
and the w ij in which I ou„ht to walk Amen 
Here ends the ritUi Book of the olueidation of the Christi'in Boh^ion ’ 

We are sony that Dr BalUutyne has m his introduction accepted wiUi* 
out remark, and not only so, but ippaieiitly oudoised, the statement^ made 
in the quotation he has given fiom the Bampton Leetiiio of the Beverend 
John Peuioso m the yeai 1808 1 borrow,” says he, these paasages 

fiom Mr Peniose instep of attempting to oon\ey the same sentiments m 
my own words, the more readdy, because the teatmiony thus borne to 
the imiiortanoe of certain branches of learning, as subservient to the caosa 
of Chnsiiamty, is not so liable as my own testimony, m lespect of Hindu 
Philosophy, might peihaps seem, to the suspicion of a bias received frqm 
a favourite pursuit”* We know not how to lecoueile the auJior^s evident 

* We cannot bat thmk that there zs giooad foi the aathor’s sapposnw ha 
has laid himself opea to that sospicion One 01 two passages m the Bniiiy 
somewhat startled as, and it was only by remembonng the object of the Bssav, and 
calling to mind its general tone and spiut, that ue felt rebeved We certamly dif- 
flsr most widety fiom the learned author m his interpretation of the text j — •* la 
Hun we hve, and move, and have our bomg He protests agazAit the rhim 
of Pantheism behig bronght against the Vedantists on the groand of their say}^, 

**Ali IS God,” for whoa they say so they do not mean every thing we sea aiMM 
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«()p|iobftttoo of tlve Mntimontfli of (Mil (|uotatiA tho i!ie halt 
imtton Oo oomtneiioing the book this opening passage of the introthio- 
tton struck us as boiiig offensive in the highest degree , and we did not 
ezpeot to find so thoroughly Christian a spirit pervading the book as 
we fbond. We feel, therefore, all the more bound to protest against 
both the statements and opinions expressed in this exti-act from the 
Bampton Lecture for 1808 Speaking of imesionanes, Mr Penrose says , — 

* In some oases (e g that of the Jesuits), as we have seen, they aocommo^ 
‘ date Ghnstianity to the idolatries of those to whom they preach. In 

* others, they forget that the same causes which moke religion necessary 
‘ to mankind, attach men to the religion in which they have been bred, 

* and that eveiy rude attack servos only to bind them to it more closely 

* These errors seem not to imxdy any paiiioulai imputation of blame to 
‘ individual missionanes, but naturally to result from the constitutional 
‘ imperfection of mankind Throughout India, aud other unconverted 
‘ oonntnes, they probably will extend to all teachers of Ghnstiamty, whether 
^of native or of European extraction ” Now there might be some excuse 
for Mr Penrose believing this to be the fact in the yeitr 1808, but Dr Bal 
Unt'me has no right, fifty years after, to exhume these statements, and in 
the year 1869 to let it go foith to the world on his authority that through- 
out India and other unconverted countries xirobably, all toachexs of Chris- 
tiamty, whether of native or of Emopean extraction, “ occommoilate Chns- 
tiamty to the idolatries of those to whom they preach ” Dr Ballautyne ought 
to have known that such a statement is absolutely untrue, and ho ought to 
have said sa Then as to the lecturer^s opinion as to the Imst mode of pro- 
pagating Cnnstianity It id not so much to the exertions of missionaries 
'that we must look for the future propigation of Ghnstianity as to the 

* general dissemination of knowledge When (the heathen) shall add to 

* the possession of cur^ Sonptures, the sagacity to understand their mean- 

* mg, and the judgment to appreciate their value, they \nll believe the 
‘ doctrines that are taught in them.** Of course Di Ballaiityiie has a perfect 
nght to adopt Mr Penrose*s views as to the best mode of extending Chns- 
tiamty Into a discussion of that subject we have no wish now to enter 
But we would ask him, has he not met with natives of this country, who 
liave our Sonptures, who have the sagacity to understand their meamng, 

is God, but *aU that is real in this visible is the God who is mvisiblc.’ ** 1 bare dxs- 
oossed this again and again with learned Hindoos, and 1 here btate my conviction 
that those who condemn the Vedantuts as Pantheists on this partienlar ground, would 
in like manner condemn bt. Paul, if, not recognized as 8t. l*aal, he were to 
pear declaring expbcith what was implied m his asserting of God that in Him * we 
five, and move, and have our being " ' Surely it is a very different thing to si^ 
widi * God is everywhere^* and to say with die Yedantbt, * treryihtng is God ’ if 
the latter be not Panthemn, it la eometbing so rexy^kc u tliat wtf cannot poroeive 
thed m w enae . 
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and the judginent to appreciate theor value, a&d yet who do 
the doctnnea Which are taught lu them ? If he has not met each, we bare* 
And there u nothing that has made oa feel more powerfully the ibid 
man’s unaided efforts will never convert the heathen. We huFS ta lined 
with many educated Hmdoos, men who have a competent knowledge gl 
English, who have read the Bible, studied the evidences of Ohriatianity, 
are tolerably well read m Euglish literature They will acknowledge caor* 
didly the errors of Hindooism, — the supenonty of Christianity, and, 
oven the obliffcUwna of Christianity , but yet they feel perfectly easy 
and uncondemned though they confess, at the same time, they do not 
submit to it. It may be said that an Eugliahman will do the same^ 
will acknowledge his belief in the truths of Chnstiamty and will not 
submit to tliem. True, he may acknowledgo that he ouffht to submit 
to them and that he does not , but he will acknowledge too that he 
is doing wioug in not submitting, and there is just one of the many 
(KiLuts ot difiereuco between him aud a Hindoo A Hindoo doet not 
feel theUf if Ae does not try to do what he says he ought to do, he is nmiing 
There seems to be no connection between his intellect and his oon- 
scLOUce SouietUiiig more, thou, is needed besides ^ the sagacity to 
^ understand the meamng of the Scriptures aud the judgment to appreciate 
* their value ” 

As for the practical suggestions tendered to the missionary amongst 
the Uiuduos, they may be briefly summed up i^us. “ Be learned men 
Mastoi the Hindoo systems of philosophy, don’t satisfy younelvos with 
getting a mcio smattenug of them” All well aud good, if imssionarMs 
can do so, let them by all means, — ^but they have not much need 
to trouble thcinselv es if they don’t succeed in this matter To say no* 
thing of the length of time that it would take any man to master 
the Hindoo philosophy, it is not every one that has the taste for that 
kind of study, and of those whoso tastes do ho very decidedly in that 
du*oction we question very much i\hether they are the men who, generally 
speaking, would make good missionaries. Wo cannot help thinking that 
a great d.jd i much fuss baa been made about the natural acutencHS 
of the Hmdoo mind. Wo are almost taught to fear them as Ihough they 
are vety marvels of sagacity — the real fact being that even with well edo- 
Gated natives an apt illustration (wbioh, of course, cannot prove but only 
throws light upon a subject) is far more eSeotivo than the most oogent 
argument. The practical suggestions we should rather see givm a&d 
adopted wo old bo , — ** Master the colloquial language — study the evsiydaj 
habits of the people — be able to speak to them in their own conuiMm daily 
talk — ^throw couveutionalisma to the winds — make the people fael thlA 
you are their friends by seeking their good m every way, pbysioaUy, Mat* 
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leobiAiUy and expeoi to oonv^ the people in ailay. 

OM hen nriuted nearly two thoosand years before sending them the Gbspel, 
don't be d&appointed or feel impatient if the Biaster sees Bt still to do 
his work in his own time Preach on, nothing dcvbimg^ and in duo time 
yon shall reap, if you £unt not ” 

With the few exceptions now made, we can heartily thank Dr Dalian*^ 
^ne for his book. It cannot fail to be uaefuL Our earnest wish is that 
it may succeed in the very highest sense, lu helping on and hastening the 
complete eBtablishment of Chnstianity in India. 


A Fcmdxar Hutory of Bntnh fnd\a,fiom the Earliest Period to the Trctns 
for of the Oovcrnment of India to the Bntiih Crown %n 1868 For the use 
of CoUeges and Schnolt By J If Stocqnclery Esq , Author of the ‘ Hand* 
hook of Indial the ‘ Life of the Duke of elbngton^ the ‘ Military Encydo- 
pixdiay dbc , dto London Barton and Co , Holhom Hill 1859 * 

The patjeiit induBtry which renders a compilation valuable is wanting 
in this book We did not expect much from the author, but the httle we 
did look for, wo fail to find Wntten with the ostensible object of super 
seding other histones (Murray’s more particularly, which, in Ins luti educ- 
tion, the author is at pains to convict of numerous omissions) this Fami- 
liar Histozy of India is an unnecessary addition to our literature, and 
really of no value whatever Within the space of 196 small pages, Mr 
Stocqueler has contnved to compress an account of the countiy from ths 
earhest penod to the present time The tojmgraphy of India, its natural 
productions, its different religions, the habits and manners of its peoples, the 
ELmdoo mythology, the progress of European disco\ ery by the Portuguese, 
Dutch and Eughsh — all this and much more is contained in the fiist twenty- 
two pages ^ This does credit to Mr StocqueleFs hterary mgeniuty The early 
histpiy of tb« countiy he does not dwell on, because “ there is no profit to bo 
fSound in the story of a tissue of barbarities” We have always thought that 
the early histoiy of a country was particularly interesting and valuable, 
and from the study of the early history of the Boman and other Empires of 
antiquity, and even from that of the Mogul Empire in this countiy, we ha'v e 
derived both profit and pleasure The stoiy of the nse and progress of 
the Bntish Empire in the East, has been so frequently told, that we need 
not dwell on it here Clive and Hastings are with us household words 
The careers of these two founders of our Empire, true heroes of histoncal 
romance, are sketched by Mr Stocqueler more fully, and form the most lu- 
terestii^ chapters in his book. The episode of NuncoomaPs trial and jqdioial 
muf^er IB taken advantage of, and glytss the author an opportunity of de- 
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feoding the of tb« Chief Juitiee, Sir Shgth 

im &Tour And a^pumt Impej, has hmg naoe boeai hS ft 

keener inidleot than Mr StooqneWs, and lu spite of iuB B^rontd^ eitpreiiid 
opinion that the course of the Chief Justioe, was pure, upn|^t and oo^i^ 
ageouB,” we still believe with the greatest of living Easajista that " he poift 
man unjustly to death in order tp serve a pohUcal purpose,** and that ^ no 
other such judge has dishonored the English ermine, nnoe Jefiheys draak 
himself to death m the towei *' 

MiBSionaiy enteipnze and colonization come m for laief notices, and 
Carey, Marshmau and Ward may be considered extremdy ibitunate m 
obtaining something less than half a page all to themselves. The following 
ejtraot pays a well merited tribute to the exertions of those emmMit 
men ^In spite of all obstacles, they became the pioneera of an ao* 
curate knowledge of India — its products and resources, the language, 
customs and superstitions of the people — which is now the stable basis 
of our rule. With no ad>antages of academic traimng, graduates of 
no college, doctors of no science, with their habits formed on the usages 
of ordinary artisauship, they came out to India to tell the people of 
the mission accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth at Jerusalem , and, with- 
out their seeking it, they were led into \anouB courses of research, that 
issued in thoir being the agents in diffusing a greater amount of accurate 
knowledge regarding tlie people, their languages, habits, and rehgion, thftn 
had ever been accessible to European students before ’* 

Mr Stocqueler is fiequently inaccurate in Ins statements in small things, 
os woU as in great As an example of the first kind we may mention that 
JSola Topee is translated ‘‘sun hat” Now every tyro knows or ought to 
know that JSola does not mean ** the sun ” It is merely the native nams 
of a plant indigenous to the country (the Oschynomene Falndoaa ,) exten- 
sively used for the purpose of making hats. He commits a much more im- 
portant mistake, and ouo that ought to be rectified in any succeeding edi- 
tion, should such a calamity over occur, wheu he tells us that the battle of 
ChiUianwoUah was a defeat. This is the first time that we have ev^ 
seen this statement published in so many words , that ChiUianwallah was 
a most disastrous victory we are perfectly willing to admit, but that it WM 
a defeat, we doubt. How could that be a defeat which left the British 
Army in possession of the field, after one of the bloodiest contests that 
even Indian hisioiy can exhibit 1 Was that a defeat which tompeUed tbs 
Sikhs to leave their guoa ou the ground, and retire within their entrenched 
Camp at BusoOlpore ? Allowing a very wide latitude for descnptibn, tiis 
battle of ChiUianwallah mtyht be put down as drawn battle,** but 
no Bumving officer of the then existing Bengal army would l eya d 
the term as oomphmentaiy, llhat Krishna was eminently a 

Dxcsmber, 1859 h 
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and ** aptnt hia yoaih among the dairy nuddft-^/nakuig cm aaiib 
with DcHnaeeB and MopBae” we sea no reason to doubt , hot that 
iha> name of thia Hindoo ApoUo, la Inch for the ^ Sun^” thu ia a phflo- 
logMal feet with which we are first mad^aoquainted m the pages of oar 
Mthor That Lcntl Lake was ftuniharly known to the natives under the 
name of Ltk , tiiat the Bntish soldier “ is of a oamivorous habit,” and 
that the Bntu^ infant ** imbibes wholesome nounshment from hia mo- 
ther, ** no one will dispute 

But in the feoe of whole senteuces of puenbties snoh as these, we confess 
that we feel rather indignant when we find that Lord Dalhousie^s magn 3 fi<« 
oent administration is qmetly disposed of in two pages, and that the reign 
of a Governor General second only to Warren H^tings is oramined iito 
a apace little more than that allotted to a description of Delhi in the 
time of Aunmgzebe A bird’s eye view of the Mutiny concludes this his- 
tory It IS satisfactory to find that Sir John Lawrence’s merits are promi- 
nently brought forward, and iliat not a single word is spoken in favour 
of the present Viceroy ’There is thus one redeeming feature in the book 

On the whole, this history was not required It is infinitely inferior 
to Murray’s — ^bad as that is — and others of the autlior’s predooessora, whose 

deficiencies,” he modestly asserts, he supplies As a publishing specula- 
tion we have been told that it is a success, but so is ZadkieTs Almanac That 
however did not prove the truth of his astronomical predictions Written 
in baste, and under great pressuie, this Familiar History, had it been 
published with the xmpnmatur of Routledge, would no doubt have formed 
an luteresting addition to their popular Railway Library But as a his- 
tory, it is adapted neither “ for the use of colleges or schools,” nor even 
fer young gentlemen at Hanwell m whose education, the author informa 
08 , he has been p^mitted to assist 


A Cruue tn JapancH Watert By Captain Sherard G«6orn, C B , Royal 
Navy Edtnhurgh and London William Blackwoofand Sotic, 1659 
TaosS of our readers who are familiar with ' Quedah* and < Stray Leaves 
from an Arotio Journal,’ and with the more recent work, ** Captain 
HcQure’sDiscovery of the North-West Passage” which Captain Osborn edit- 
ed and to which Captam McClintock’s Franklin Expedition has given a new 
interest, need not be told that * A Cruise m Japanese Waienf is an exquisite 
book.' Hie same aocurate information, the same interesting narrative, 
ftfee same descriptive style, the same sailor like firankness, and the same man- 
ly foodnesB, distinguish its pages, as have gained for his former works, 
their popularity Contnbuted ongiiially to Bhchooodc Jfagaduc we 
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m gUd to hm the records of this Cnuse, «&d of sn svani pefh^ ttl^ 
most momentoos in the history of Eastern in s doiable lomt* 

The first chapter opem^ with a gratulation, which was natural^ m tM 
oondlusioii of the treaty of peace between Qreat Britain and C]bi]a at Tis«H 
tarn Subsequent futhlessneas, and barbarous counsels, have fbra tizae 
dimmed the bright anticipations which every man in the squadron felt as 
he sailed down the Peiho, but only, we trust, to make them more li]Dd7 
of permanent realizatiom But the subsequent treaty with Japan has basn 
carried out, and the * hermetic’ empire opened to the oiviliaing influences of the 
West It IS as a life-hke picture of the Capital and people of Japan, aa 
truthful record of the conclusion of a treaty with its Court by one who took a 
large share in the prelimmanes, that Captain Osborn’s book is of value. 

Throughout hemaiumsts an intimate ocquamtanoe with the history of the 
Inlands, and with the exploits of European nations m Eastern °rT« 
Destitute of all attempt at art in its composition, the highest art is ahewm 
in the combination of a description of Japan as it now is, with its past- 
histoiy, and the incidents of Lord Elgin’s embassy There is no ooi^ 
fusion, no difficulty m remembering the facts, or in imagming scenes which 
have all the freshness of novelty, and the interest of an opposite yet 
a high type of civilisation — 

Japan, or, as the natives pronoance it, Nipon, consists of three large lalaod^ 
Kipon, bikok, and Jesso, and a host of smaller ones, extending from Istitade 29** 
north to latitude 45° north hTipon, which gives its name to the empire, and is 
the abode of the coart, was doubtless the centre from which its prosuat cinlisauOB 
emanated It appears that the whole group was inliabited long prior to the com 
mencement of its antliontic records Whether first colon ised by refugees from the 
mainlands of China and the ( orea or by a people who came direct from Babel by 
a north about route, as old Kssmpfer mamtoms, can be of little importance Tra-^ 
vellors, like ourselves, may rejoice that, if it was the confusiou of tongues which 
led to the peopling of Japan, the wanderers thither carried with them a fuU, 
and pleasant sounding language, superior to the wretched discordance of theif 
neighbours in Chma. 

It will be going back far enough into the ancient history of Nipon to say, that 
660 years B C , when Romo was soil m its lone clothes, a hero, known as the 
Divmo Warrior, mvaded and conquered it from me West. Simmoo, for so he is 
named, firmly estabUshod a dj nasty which has flourulied to the present day, in * 
line of 120 successiM male and female monarchs Of tbcir reigns, far better re- 
cords exist than the mdest European empire can boast The earlv mofiarchs emn- 
bined m their person the double offices of high priest and gcnaralissimo ChineSb 
historians, with their usual modest}, asifcrt that Jih pun as they call Japan, woe 
Yoluatanly tributary to the Celcsti^ emperor , but it is donbtfal whether the iop^ 
penal air of ** subjugation perfected’ ever sounded in the ears of Japsiaese tribnto* 
bearers, unless m the same surreptmous manner at it was once played over a Bri<» 
ambassador m more modem days ^ 

JCaroo Polo was the first who brought Japan to European ken under the ntnut 
of Zipangu, and he was at the Chinese capital in 1278, jnsc after lUiblab-KbM 
with his Mongol hordes had overruu China Envoys had oeen sent, we are 
to speak plainly to the Emperor of Japan *' Ltst,’* saj s Eublal Khan, ** that the 
true state of things be not as yet knowa and understood in yoor kad, flRreloi^ 

1 send to acquaint you wifli my views. Already pUlosopbcn destre |o eqe 6(1 
mankind one family I am determined to carrv out this prmcipk even tbo^h 1 
should be obliged to do so by force of aiibu it is now the Dnsmew of 

k% 
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mott Afreet to-him*'* Th« Mtkftdo.orNiponbngV 

did not enter at all uto tlM f^l^phical views of his powerful nughbooTt 
and behaved very unlike a tributary monarch He was asbiated m the manage'' 
ment of secular affairs by a Zia goon, whose office ha#become hereditary, as a sort 
of assistant emperor , and while the Mikado realou»ly pei formed his pait of play- 
ing for the success of his aimies, the Zia goou set a valiant example to tlie people^ 
who victorioasl} icpelled Kublai Khan s invading fuiLCS But hciicclorth tlie 2ia- 
goon retained the increased powois with which he had been mtrukted, and tliw 
•pintual and temporal empeiuib becamer joint am lioiiiics >h> sooner were the 
Chinese and Mongols diivco off, tlinn the J'lpiiuce letalmted by ranging in then 
barks as piratea or bncirmccis up the coast iiora bvia tow to the bhantnng pro- 
montory In ISeO we had Chinese iccuiJ'» of cxtraordinaiy levies and defouccs 
to meet the mai ludcrs, and expel them from diffeicnt points in their possession.^ 
A century later, the Chinese, with their osud jiitient endarance of misen, were 
still suffeiing fiom these ficeboote is Iliij aro deaiiihed by writers of 1459 os 
a fietce people, natuiallj cuiiiriii^ thi^ would alwns } ut on bond their ships some 
of the produce oi meiehan list, of tiui own countrv, uid^lso wci^xma of war , with 
these they would stand off aud ou, and so the^ i ml 1 |ln idc then goods and oill 
tliem ** tiibute to the crown * until a f ivouruble op] ortnnitv uffcied when thiy 
would take aims and make a wild inioad on the co i&t In 1540pthcse Ja]» incse pirates 
liad become so foimidable that the Chiucbe histoiian luijs then oxtciuniuitioa was 
imposaible ** 

At Kingpo the early Portuguese adveutiuois mu^ bavo met with the Ja- 
panese Fernando Mendez Piuto tells us he sailed m one of then homeward 
bound junks and leaohed KanegvSnna, an island ou the south ovtreme of 
Kiu-Siu Thence he came 1 back to the West the first newrs of the re-disoo- 
veiy of Marco Polo s Zipangu Received in Japan in 1642 ^vier soon achiev' 
ed tnumphs for Chubtunity which were proved by subsequent persecu- 
tiuns, and by the expulsion of the Portuguese, to have been fai more zeal 
thftw those in India and other lands Hib 50 chuichcs and 30,000 convicts 
aie, if an exa^ei atiou, near the truth Good Will Adams, the pilot of the 
Dutch India Company’s fleet, after many dangeis leached Japan on 
the 12th Apnl, 1000, the first Englishman who hved thcie He was 
the means, by the influence which he soon gamed, of concluding a 
treaty betvseen the Emperor and our King James 1 After 13 weary years, m 
August 1613, the East India Company’s Clove, commanded by Captain John 
Sans and beonng a letter from the King, reached Puando Then too the 
Dutch Factory was established at the same place, and byi,||>ohtical dmhonesty, 
by misrepresenting the objects of the Portuguese, by submitting to have 
their fiuth insulted and themselves dishonoured, the Dutch became the 
only European nation with whom the Japanese would tiade Pohtical 
reasons had led the English to withdraw for a time, but on the East India 
Company attempting to re occupy then former factory, the Dutch, forgetting 
tile good aervioes to themselves of Will Adams, led the Japanese to refuse our 
trade because our King, Charles II had mamed the daughter of the King of 
XVirtugal! From that date till 1831, no nation distui bed the seremty of 
Japan or the dishonourable selfishness of the Dutch Sir Stamford Raffles, wxtii 
thM wide wisdom which he always so enunently mamfested, made two vain 
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attempts to break down tiie monopol/ In 1631 bs^ some 

shipwrecked Japanese sailcmi, but her Bhlp, the Morriton was repelled wilit 
viulenoe. In 1649 the Ja^iauese so fax forgot themselres as to retain eomi^ 
American seamen shipwrecked on thoir coast. Th^ were soon fjkd to liberate 
them and u 1853 the Amonoan expedition under Comtnodcxre Torrj 
foroed a treaty from them In a few mouths, the Russian war began , tbm 
Tessels of the Russians and the Allies sailed among tbcir islands, and Sir 
James Stirling m 1854 obtained a uoithlass treaty 

But now there was to be no longer such child^s play The Fimott* and the 
lUtnbution with the little yacht, the Bminror^ intended as a present 
for the Taikoon, are off Ye lo 

* Shade of Will Adan#! at list the prayer of the eameft old sailor, that his 
country men mi^ht i-oap wealth and advantage from commercial relations wiUi 
Japan, was about to bo falliiltd ^ Two handled and fifty eight }ears hod elapsed 
since he, and bis half wrecked ship hud lain nigh the very spot in which we were t 
and now lus countrymen hud come in earnest liu v held tlie empire of ^e jl^kst, 
ami had won the wealth of all the Indies , and the anus of ihngland, and the skill 
oi her Ambassador, hod thrown down all the barriers set np by China against fo- 
reign trade oi intercourse Great Britain, in those two hundred and twenty five 
3 ears which had intervened suite ii r cessation of cumnitrce with Japan, had 
carefully paved the way to the point at which it was no longer possible to tolerate 
tho exclusiveness of an important and woalthv empire , and an Lngluh squadron 
and an Cugli&h Unhobsadur wtro now off clio capital of Japan, the bearers, U is 
true, of a lu sage of good will but >ct to show, m a way not to be mistaken that 
the hour Imtl urriied fur Japan to yield to reasou, or to bo prepared to saffor, as 
the -Court of had done, foi its ob8tinat,\ 

* * ♦ * * ♦ * 

The cit} of Yedo, and its two south in saburb^ Sim^iwa and Oinegawa, curva 
round the bay ior nuirlv t^n niile^ , find & iSscqui-nt coin^unso i of our rymarka 
upou Its cxtuit lunclwmd with a native j»l iii now m the possession of Mr I*. 
OJiphant, Lord private secretary conhrniLd the btlicl ihuttho area of Yedo 

might be considcnd as a squari. every side of a Inch wn siven milos long Of 
course tho Tivholo of this niea is not closely built over , indeed, in no car itol that 
wo know of has more t4ire boon taken to preserve ino open spaces especially round 
the palaces of their emperor and priDoca, and the ncignbonrlmod of their temples and 
tea houses, both of which are tho constant resort ot nil classes in Yedo Withih 
the limits of the city are several bills of moderate elevation as well as gentle skipes | 
111 all cases the} were but tliitilv built upon and extensive gardens, with manvmag 
niqcent trece, principally adorned their sides On a hill which rises from the heart 
of tho city aud fnA a mass of densely crowded buildings, the imperial palace is 
built with a crenellated wall half hidden by green bonks aud sha^ tieei, withm 
wlioso limits tlio ruler of this kingdom is immersed for life, as the tad penalty ol 
bis high position The housoa look verj neat and comfortable, and are pnnoipa^ 
of wo^, stone and brick being avoided as much as possible, m consequence of (he 
frequency of earthqnokes No walls enclose the city, whose site is admirably adul- 
ed to admic of almost unlimited increase in extent without Interfenng with drrai- 
age, fupphes, intercommunication, or ready access to the waters of the bi^r, which 
insures to those living upon its shores cleanhness, sea air, and an easy highway 
A nrer, tho Toda gawa flows through the heart of Yedu , we could see one fine 
bridge spanning it near its mouth, and there a^e two others farther ^ Byiidna 
the Toda gawo, some smaller streams intersect the town and suburbe. Tht absent 
t>f all imposing edifloei, and the general want of eleTatioq.in the gronsd i(peai 
winch the city stands, render the view from the tea by no impoiigw^hWt 
Its extensive sea front, the throb of lift evident m the fleets of Wats aadjfthA 
passing and repaising, the battenes and gtini which frowned npoh os, HiiwiSS 
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of t muhitede »t hold that waa benia to oar ears vrhea tba breexa^ama offthf 
load, all imprcued oa with the iact that we ware at auchor off one of the laiweat 
capitala of the world 

On Tuesdaj, 17th August, 1858, the first British Ambassador to Japaiii 
Bmoe Captain John Sans of the Clovt^ entered Yedo For 14 days did 
Lord Elgin and his suite reside m and roam about the sacred capital — 

By the 24th Augoit all diffiocd^iea connected with the final aignataia of the 
Trea^ were removed, and os if more firmly to Lement the renewal of the old 
alliance between these two powerful uland empires of the Last and W est, the 
Japanese Government consented for the first time in the history of Japan, to 
fire on that occasion a royal salute of twenty-one {,uiis, wla^h we, of coarse, under- 
took to retain 

The daily conferences which had taken place between the high contractiOjK par 
ties had been always held in the Bntish Embassy, when an immense deal or boM - 
ing, prostration, and such like acts of Japanese politeness, were undergone by our 
indefiuigable friend the Lieatenant Governor and his myrmidons. IheJapaneto 
Commissioners osoally arrived about one o clock iii the ultemoon, lunched with tlio 
Embassy, and then proceeded to business At first thev desired to introdnce to 
the conferences the usual fullowmz of reporters and spiq| , but a pohte firmness 
on the part of Itord Elgin brou„nc them to reduce it to one secretary and their 
loyal mterpreter, Mon homa. Lord El^in, we heard, pointed oht to them, that 
even when thus dimmjshed m numbers, tiio^ were lu the proportion of five to one, 
and that, under each ciroumstanccs, Japuicse interests need not suffer — to which 
the 'Commissioners replied, that the appointment of so oinny Commissioners was 
the highest compliment that could be paid to the well know n ability of his Lordship, 
and £at thev desired to weigh justly and fairlv all his propositions so far as their 
hnmble abihtios would enable them It is but just to add that Lord Elgin made no 
secret of tho reasonable and impartial sjnnt with which all the negotiations were 
earned on by them , and that ho never had a more agreeable task than that of cou- 
femng with these Japanese gentlemen upon measures m inch would he mutaally 
bcmeficial to both conntries All tlicy sought for was a sound reason for any pnvf 
lege, and proof that it was not likely to bu injuuous to Japan in some cases they 
acknowledged that such and such a demand onght to be conceded — that there was 
no reason against doing so but ancient prejudice , and thou they ajited for tune to 
enable their rulers and people to acuoinmudate themselves to the new order of 
things **Give ns three or four years ’ they said by that tune wo shall be 
ready *' This will explain those clauses m the Treaty, m which specific periods are 
given for certain concessions 

l^e Japanese admiral, the ex or duplicate Governor of Nangasaki, and the third 
senior Commissioner, Fehouo Iiami, were men of very superior abilitv and aitoin- 
ment. The latter especially was most ludustrious and curious as to all that related 
to England or America , his note book was always in hand, recording the name of 
every thmg he saw or heard of— occasionally he would sketdi artiJes, ascertaining 
their dimensions or the mode of their maunfacturo ; and his observations upon 
their defects or merits were alwavs intelligent He was a wit likewise , and when 
any hitidi occurred, whether in the conferences or elsewhere, ho would rescue all 
parties from the dilemma by saying somethmg which resalted in a hearty laugh 
MonbamM the hogmst was a host w himself, and from the specimen the Commia- 
nonen afibnkd of the diplomatic iktll of the servanu o( the Taikoon, thete nu tio 
liLafc many wooVd \>e found qualified to represeni Japan at our own court, 

P"*y oppOMd to furtign b«S U(li#te 
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k 4aa been powerleea. In eix weeks s Japanese Embaa^ wiB sik in tbe 
Amenoan ship Powhatan accredited to Wa-jhington Already is there a 
bi^ trade between Nagasaki and Shanghai, and the P and O C^pany*! 
Steamers regularly ply between the two porta. The cockney may now bode 
at Southampton for Japan Idissionanes have settled there, and though 
the process will be a slow one, we must yet see the singular powers and 
vast abiUty of its people elevated and consecrated by Ohnstiamty 


Ptnodical LUerature^ English and Anglo-Indian In ivfo Lectures ddwered 

at SeetaLuldee Wuh a Synopsis of two Lectures on Chemistry Seram-- 

pore Prtnied at the Tomokur Press for the Author 1859 

These Lectures constitute part of a course delivered in connexion with 
the Ordnance School of Nagporo by Capt-im W F B Laune , Colonel Bm- 
leau on * Topography ,* the Rev H P James, the Chaplain of the Station , 
and by the Rev A White and J G Cooper, Scutch Missionaries. The plan 
18 a somewhat new feature in Anglo-Indian Stations, where generally the 
race, or the theatre, or the ball alone ha^e sufficient attractions to call out 
* society ’ It is seldom that the PreMdency cities are without one or more 
courses of populai lectures in the cold season, but Nogpore and Kurrachee 
have hitherto been the only pro\ mcial stations where such have been sneoess- 
fully earned out The educated element m the society of almost every sta- 
tion IS generally sufficiently strong to make such lectures not only 
profitable but interesting, and an agreeable change in what is now the 
dull routine •of station life even in the cold season There are few {daoes 
whore a Chaplam, or Missionary, or Doctor, or Staff employ^ may not be 
found, fitted to discuss topics of either a purely hterary or professional 
character in a hght and attracti\ e manner In many oases the mere at- 
tempt to prepare a lecture would develop the ability 

Captain Laune’a lectures gi\e a resume of the history and extent 
of English and Anglo-Indian pcnodioal literature compiled firom souroea 
which are frankly acknowledged He naturally manifests that ignorance 
of detail, and is guilty of those omissions, which the pTofeasional littero- 
ieur could alone perfectly avoid While a histoiy of Anglo-Indian latem- 
tnre has yet to be written, these lectures may be accepted as oontnbutaons 
towards it. Captain Laune is especially oomphmentaiy to the CcUeuita Be- 
meWf although on mofe than one occasion we have not spared his hteraiy 
produotiomf — 

** Let HI at once pass on to the establishment of tbe Oateutta Beatem, Aa 
first number of which appeared in May, 1844 , and the foundation ol which, 
without fear of contradiction, may be styled the greatest event in the history of ]bi- 
aian Foriodical literataro Sir Henry Lawrence is smong the great bsshs an»- 
ciated wUh this periodical It hu now tmved at its f4th munber f aniki Hi 
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mental ^ isonr we m notbing ba^ srawth, while in lU powers to amuse and 
sti'act there are certainly no signs of decay Ihe vanety of lufonnatioa this Se- 
me» fiai preaented to the Anglo Indian world is truly afnazing in the last nuzp 
hpr there is ao Article on Carey, Ifarshman and Ward, th^ Missloaarios of 
S^mpoie, a tno alnioat matchless in zeal and the glonoua attempts to conquer 
^pkoranee and Superstition ; and, m sternness of purpose, not unworthy to taka 
a place beside the fine old Roman tnum\irates The article is brought about by 
the appearance of a Life of these three men, by John Marshman, son of the great 
Jdlsnonarv, and for so mauy years well known in eonnexion wuh the Friend of 
JmdHL^ 


The rapid ohangee of India are fast removing the only nqen who possess 
a detailed persou|J knowledge of the authors and works and penodioals 
of Anglo-Indian Literature In. ten yaars more it will b? impossible to 
wnte a truatwoiiliy record of its nse and progress. 


India and Chrutian Uieexont By the Rev Edward StorroWy of the London 

Mxetionary ^Uty^ Calcutta London John Snow 1850 

This is, without exception, the most truthful book on Indian Missions 
published for purely Enghsli readers, which wo have met mth The facts are 
told, and told m their baro nakedness, aud the language m which thej 
are set has so little of the glitter of rhotorio, that no reader cau nse from 
their study with a false impression of either the success iichieved or the 
obstacles to be overcome Nor is a tqnnt of mere resignatn^u^ of apathetic 
indifference, or of liopeless despair, to be found in any pagq The couclu- 
taon to uhich the reader necessarily comes is that, while absolutely little 
has been done , compared with the progress of Chnstianity at other penods 
in similar circumstances, and with the obstacles winch opp65e its advance 
in India now, a fair amount of progress has been made 
In the first chapter on “ the People” statistics are so arranged and so 
compared with those which must be known to every English hsader, that the 
imagination at once gros}^ so as to keep for ever the full extent, consti- 
tubnt elements and distinguishing characteristics of the whole popula- 
tion — ^HiU Tribes, Hindoos, Mahomedans, East Indians and Europeans 
TTifiir geographical location, and pohtical position are as clearly outlined. 
The following we beheve to be somewhat under the truth in the case of 
both ^ European civilians* and East Indians. 


European soldiers 

# 8(>,000 

European civilians 

20,000 

East Indians 

80,000 

Protestant Native Chnstians 

126,000 

Syrian Chnstians 

160,000 

Roman Catholic Native Christians 

020,000 


l,f>7fi,000 
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The second chapter on 'Hhe ObaUcW so puts the peculiar motal 
degeneracy and mental weakness, and thtir leoiprocal action on each other, 
of the Asiatic, that the Chnstian Saxon who has had no expenenoe of Iho 
Asutio type of humanity may obtain at least a glinunonng notion of 
the material on which the Missionary has to work The only Englishman 
who has formed an accurate i '^ea of the Onental, without lea\ ing his owm fire- 
side, isThomas De Quincey Ilis w ondiouscroatn e and imagiuatu e power, and 
his accurate knowledge of history, have led him to this In his papers c i 
Ceylon, China, and Christianity as an organ of Political moiemeut, a know- 
ledge of Asiatioism is shown such as only Lord Dalhousie and the Marqms 
Wellesley among Eastern nilcrs haie mer manifested Like all his class, 
Mr btoiiow o\er paints the social state of ^ the weak and poor rjot " 

‘ The nch eciaple not to use against them open foice and secret fraad,‘aiid thc> 
fito powerless alike ngoinst both \mc tenths ot the families of India live on lesa 
than ten shillings a month It all that thL^ posses*' to tho irerv clothes they weat 
and the houses they live m, wore sold it woul 1 not } loduco sixty shillings tor each 
household Ihcv live under a despotism lu n ore scaiehin^ and relentless than 
that of liobospierre, and beldom without an ever rccurting stru^^lo with debt acd 
starvation All iiidepondcnee and in mly tliou^ht is wiung ont of the people 
they ore too depressed to giVv^ heed to reli^sioub questions uid it they ventnie to 
embrace tho futh of Christ, thev know that soonoi oi ) iter tlie zcinmdai or hi 9 
myrmidons will teach them what it is to ben the cioss 

The Engli4i rcadei will at once tniuk of tho slaves dc'>cnbed m ** Undo 
Tom’s Cabin ’ All this fiom an English jx iiit of view, and must be coi - 
sideiably modificl The Mutinies havw shewn that the Ry ot prefer tho 
oppression of the Ztmmdars to tho * ju tico of oiii cu acil regulations 
• It IS the oppiessioii of our Couits that is ft It, it i^ they t* it occasion pei- 
jury, bribery, chicanoiy and opposition to t^ c tmth 

The chapter on “the Ageuuc^’ guts v tvir pictuic of Missionaiy life 
bomowhat diffciing from the lonautic uk is fnnied of it b\ tho pxiplo 
in Enghiid aftci platform bjiecchcss Iho folio \iiig conveys v g khI idea of 
thegcneial style of the Iwok md bungs out fv.k> thvt goo I me i even 
in Indii aro ijit to overlook 

♦ rho total number of Turopcan and Amerioin lui sionaiica lo 44t» and of native 
mimbtcib and cauchi'tts 710 ihi:> ibjuvt ihont one thnd of tho Protestant nus- 
•lonaiy agon^ empUved thiougliont the ciitiic heu lieu /oild But let us com 
pare tlub ogAcy with the extent md populition ot Indii 11 ere all the tni<t8ioni 
lies equally distiibuttd omon^'.t the i)eu}lc, thcic would be one for overv 
400 000, tiiat IS m the piopoititn of six foi Lon Ion, one lor Liveij^I, one foi 
(jlnsgow, SIX foi nil Scot! in ! and one lor ouch ot the counties of Pniliam, 1 s^ex, 
]Iam{«hirc, Linoolnshiie, hoi folk buffjlk ind Sussex, or the wholeofRorth Wales 
Viewed geographicallv tlieio is one mi^vion uv loi cvciy 3000 square miles, or foi 
an ana ns large is each of the counties of Line latnie ind Lincolnshire*, exaeth 
two toi tho whole of koikshne , one loi Dovonshue and Oxferdshna, €»r Duibaar 
and Norfoli , united ni d little more than two nn I i half for the whole of \N a1^ 

It will be obvious that va*»t i< i lions of Ihc tiiij iie must be kft without nnv Chna- 
DvriMnir, 18 “JO 
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ingtroctKin er * Tli« Ki^patana State* ebntalo a popnktion of t8 000,000 
«i Urge a nnmber aa England— and there » not a miestonaiv amongat 
them Ihe kingdom of Hyderabad contuns 10,000,000 of people — many an dwell 
in both Scotland and Ireland— and do mistionary labonn there ^epanf has mom 
than a,000,000 inhabitants , Gwalior hai 8,000, tK>0 , and m neither of them u there a 
misaionary Again, there are many pionnccB ailai^asHc-vcral of the Enropean 
Rtatea, whore le>8 than si\. roisiionanea labonr On^, with her 8,000,000 people, 
hta three misAionanea Kagpore, with 4 600,000, has two bcinde, with 
1 600,000, bos one Bohilcund, with 6 003,003 has fonr Tlieso ire the raovt des 
titnte but a long list of distiicts and rtrenuo diiisiona might bo added contnimng 
more thau 600,000 people, where not moio than one sihtary lobouroi is atriiing to 
* tnm the wilderness into a fiaitfal field ** 

Nor are the laiger towns of India better snpplied The following list, tltongli 
bne^ and c^iablo of Urge es^tcncion, suffices to piovo this — 


Crties 

Population 

Number of 
Mi<(Sionat i<'8 

^ciwro 

300,000 

None 

Hjderibad 

250,000 

None 

LucLjiuw 

wo,noo 

lwt> 

Dacca 

200,000 

Two 

Delhi 

200,000 

Two 

Patna 

200 000 

One 

Saiat 

160,000 

None 

Pool) oh 

100 000 

Two 

Ahmcdabad 

icoooo 

None 

B ireillj 

110,000 

Two 

Moorshodabad 

110 100 

Two 

Gwalior 

00 000 

None 

Indore 

70 OOO 

None 


How pmnfulh the*!* facta lonnnd us of the small 'nnjunt of effort thit has ually 
been put foitli iur tJic c^augcli/ ition of India 

Till 1816 thcio were acarcely 20 Missionaries in all Ii du it onetime 
The average uuoibci Lorn that dato till lh33, was not 100 T)ui ng tfic hbt 
00 years the mmlxji has not been 130, and of natii e agon t'i not 300 The 
average uumbei since 1706, when Zicgcnbalg and Plutbtlio lindtd 't * 
Tranquebai , is not quite 80 Euiopean I'ld 150 natne agents 

‘‘The Results” are ‘»een m the gradual dissemination of European ideas m 
naiiie society, in the presenus of 73,000 n itiios in the Mission Schools, iii 
the termimtion of suttee, infanticide, human sacrifices, an I, to some extent, 
of perpetual widowhood, in the spicid of deist ic belief which is a step 
from Puranism to the Tiuth, m the wlent pi ogress of female education »ii> 
a diminution of the attendance at and abominations ofrchgiousfesinalsand 
ID actual comerbi^ns 

In the ^car 1793, Mr Lushmgton, a director of the East India cAipan), staUd 
pnbliolv **thst were 100,030 nstives converted, he shoull hold it as the greatest 
raloraitv that could b‘‘falldRdu ** liaro now 126,000 couvcits nttacbed to oitt 
Piotestant missions, and the number i» yearly on the increase Shaion Tuincr, m 

* I luvre lefi oat of now in the preceding lemorks the native agency attached to 
our musimia, not from an} desire to undervalue it, but to affbid the reader a definite? 

view of what European and American Chnstiani have contiibuted toward the con 
xenton of India Our native agency is most valaahre Wo mnat look to it for an 
increase of oui strength, more than to Europe « and if it be yudic lousb tiustcd and 
depended on, it will be found to justify that hast 
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4iu ^'Sacrtid Hiatoiy tke World,’ ationpts to ihowy that the close of e reiy cp * 
tuiy ol oiu era bat one, has witaeased a larao laexeaae m the number of pmMtotf 
Chnstians -bimtlar pnigress has been mado in India We hate not the ponew ot 
ascertaining the gioerth ol the native ohuich throughout the whole empire | hat 
ahe luUowii% table, carefolljr jnepared by the Uer U Fearee, of Calcutta, diowa 
the gradual progress of nussions m Bengal » 

hrum 1793 to 1802 27 eonverts 

’ 1S03 ” 1813 161 ” 

” I8t3 ’ 1623 403 ’* 

’ 18iJ » 1832 675 

’ 1833 ’ 1842 1045 ” 

In 1843andl844 (tnojears) 485 ’* 

bmco then a large increase h is token place 


* Hie Pro pooW oio not extia\agantly drawn, and ‘tho Duties are effec 
tnely enforced The argument as to Ume is well put 

But the comple o trmniph of Christianity in Indu will not be speedily won The 
prOoic*>b of all tU it it> good und tine ainoiia men is, alas, aliiajs blow Pure reli 
^1011 hob been m the eaith b,JUU ^cais, and it has cicr had itsapostleB and witness 
cs , but how circniubciibcd is its dominion and how wide the cmpiit of super- 
sticiuu It lb 18U0 ^04La lucL Chiisiiuiity commenced her dmne misbion, yet, m 
bpitc of hci IIqIic, hcL lure, and hci powet, thcic aic more liomon Cotholics than 
i lutcstatita , Ob many Mubbulmins, more ilindub lud trcce as mou) Buddhista ' 
It took 2 j 0 yciib to conceit the iuimau ciui uo to Cluimantty, thoagU the Work 
■ttOb be^uu the i|Obtleb of om Lord and b ivioui and it contained fewer people 
thou India ilu r mviy eeuturiea it has taken to lift 1 u,,luid up to her prcMnt 
ueiut on ’ lud } tt, thieU(,h tl cm all, theie has not i sit ^.le genet ition passed, but 
noble kiUel} , and holy lueu hue been stiUoe^ltn^ to get quit of some „reat evil, 
and to uouiibi and luatuie boiue ,,ieit pimei^le oi bome u i lion And jet 
theie h s bi,en prooitss Yea, horn the \ei> iH^miun,,, the goo I \tork has grown, 
on I netei was the |osition of Chiibtiiuity so tnunjhiut lud poweilul os u is now 
ike ouk IB nut hcui to glow, but it spieada wide i b bianehes and stiikes deep its 
ioOt» ueterthele 3 All tlub is in hirmonj with ] iiuuples underl^mg the Dinne 
goien meut, uUieU it woul i be well toi men mote deej 1^ to [ondci and more hrm 
jy to beliete Cud ib neiei lu hobte lie waitb in fli btoLen ti inqaiility and calm, 
uesb fui the eoufaummatiuu of ilib desi^Ub ^\hiC thoUgli to us the end seems to 
tui> * Ue has an eternity to woi v in lud He knows that no fatluie can befall 
iiib I lan«> It IS a law ot oui wor d s existence conbimed and illusti itcd by histo- 
ij, ly nuuic, md by science — i liw, too, which holds in other worlds, it we 
luterpiet nghtly the incidental allusions aeafiered b^ revel itionm her stately march, 
like cue kiUgly gilts an \ deeoi vuond of i gre it monai ch disUibuted in some far 
distant iioviuee of his empire, |iued but h ilf ui dci stood — th it whatever is good 
an i gica is veiy slow ot „rowUi And is it not al o a law gloiiously vmdieatai> of 
the ifivme ,^>crumeut uid pieu^utiie, that these sh ill lit c long, os though en 
dowel with the faiuiUbd gift of mimuit iliti In olcdicnce to th(.se Uw«, maj it 
jiut he that the ] ist 6 OUO }cais, donng which Bupcisuuoa has «ccmed to leioU utt 
eUecLed, and the Hath hss seeiued hke a wundcrei without a home ore an iiuugni- 
iieiut leiiud, when couipoied with the cycles of u^cs during which Chiistiaiuty 
bUuil le tiiumpliauc, and the woild c\uU m its puiit^, its love, and its li^kt / An 
alugy woujA|sUegesr, that we should not be suipiised if all In lia be not sj ccdily 
eouveitcd ^citom tocaUucs, even distnetsand laigo towns, may piobabl} bewou 
to Cluist very soon It would not bo surpiismg if thouvauds ot lutelligeut men m 
Calcutta, 01 tens of thousands m the luial distriots of Bengal, Chota Magporo, Pm 
uevelly , oi liavancoio, where the gospel has been widely pruiehed, were at onoo 
to udei themselves fur baptism A gkatci prepaiatory work has been done m 
these places than u usually sqi posed Bat > fmt has tho Church done lor India as 
a whole, that she should expect the speedy eomuie of her Loid to take pcuKiason 
of this piovinee of Uis empne >* hat aie the signs of hei travadmg la burtli for 
souls f What costly vueiuiees has she made inthiswai/ W here are Use luMta 
tl at he his scut forth to tho bdttlc ^ Alas, Si c lias «owb «faniigh, but uepoeks 

• . 1 
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to reiip pltudfuU}, and looks for the tnauiph when she has just sot the battle in 
mrnj » 

The book has one fault It is wiitteu as though Hinduism and Hmdus 
alone tiere the objects of Missionary efiort We q>eak uotofMohome- 
dans, shewn by their hibtoiy to be, till the set tune comes, almost as 
hopeless as the Jews who are still imder the curse But what of i)ra> 
Mdiau raceb, the despised Mlecbhas, the Hill tnbee, the Sonthals, Coles, 
Khonds and Kerens It is among them that labourers are wranted, from 
them that Chnstiauitj has uow its greatest triumphs m the East Yet m 
Korthem India, English Missionaries systematically ignore their existence 
The Qeimans alone laboui in Chota Nag^ioie, and the Church Mission alone 
thinks of the Sonthals, and sends them but two Missionaiies This httle fact 
should ne^er be forgotttn One nati\o ai>ustle has done as much for the 
Karens of Tonghoo, in five >ears, as 440 Missionaiios hav e done for all 
India in fifty They ha\ c gathered 20,000 converts into the Church He has 
done as much, and m addition, his cou\ ei ts support then own village Chui ch- 
ea and School With the Hill tnbes of India and of Bunnah the w oik is 
onlj cQJUtructae "Why arc they neglected » 


iSetfen Months* Leaie of Absence in the &tiuUs Settlements, Ceylon, Modi an and 
Bombay, trt the yea)S 1851 and 1853 Calc Uta Thaeker, and Co 
1860 

A^QLO-I^DIAN touiists sb seLlom fa\oui the woild with a record of their 
experience, that we aie glad when we find one of their number bieakiug 
through the estabhshed custom, and giving us an account such as we have 
befote us Many of the author's fellow exiles must have visited some of the 
places he desciibes, yet few hare ventuied to rush into print, and make a 
book as he has done, and on the whole not an unreadable one 
Fatigued after a seven years' loaideuce in the the wntei (a Bengal 

Civilian, we presume) towards the end of 1861 starts foi Ceylon and the 
btraits, and gets back to Calcutta at the ueginmng of the follow lug year, 
having seen and noted down in his four months' tup, as much as any 
one who had preceded, or who has since followed him, ^ the same 
track The remaining three months of his tour are taken up with a visit 
to the Madras and Bombay Presideucios made towards the end of 1853 
Why the book has appeared so late we cannot imagine , no doubt the author 
can assign very good reasons, but we have no preface to expbuu the ex- 
traordinoiy delay which has mterv ened between the writing in 1851 and 1853 
and the publishing in 1859 We have seen it remarked somewhere that 
there should be no huiry in pimting what is wrritton” The authoi 
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Would appear to have subsonbed to this dictum, yet a tedious lucubatioii 
of flix and eight years respectu ely is not calculated to add freshness to any 
book, much less to a book of travels In the Straits, at Singapore and 
Penang, there la much to please and debght the visitor The harbour 
Singapcve is one of the tmost in the world, and here ships of all naiiona 
are to be seen at anchor, from the stately British frigate to the unoouUi 
Chinese junk The town as seen from the sea is very beautiful ** It there 
shews itself to be, as it is, placed, hke a nest ir a sort df valley formed 
by nearly a cirolo of green hills, all about the same size, and beautifully 
rounded off in appearance by plantations of nutmegs growmg in regular 
succession up their slopes ” No man is completely happy, and no place 
however beautiful and gifted by nature is without its drawbacks Singapore 
forms no exception to this rule, and the Ja\a wind \\hich blows over the 
island is the principal noir of the inhabitants Our author would ap 
pear to have found nothing injuiious in this particular wmd, but we can 
assure him that its unhealthy pioperties are well known at Singapore, and 
fever arising from evpoame to its baneful influence is not an uiifiequent 
occurrence 

From Singapore to Penang is, m a steamer, but a few days This small is- 
land having an aiea of about 160 squaie miles, has many len aikable natural 
features about it Its hill is the piiucipal The aseent is steep, but as far as 
we remember it, xiiacticable enough and easily managed on pomes, which are 
always procurable It nscs to a height of about 2,700 feet above the lev el of the 
sea, and when you rovch the summit, the scene is grand and vaiied, ocean, 

^ mountain, plaiu and forest all lending thou aid on the laigest scale, and in 
‘ nearly equal pioportions to beautify it , the air is clear and pure, and just 
^ sufficiently cold and fresh , the stillness is piofoundand almost unbroken, 

* not a bird oi msoct is to be seen or hciid, and the occasional chatter of a 
‘ monkey tends perhaps only to icndei the stdiiiess more apparent ” The hill 
of Penang would foim an admirable s initaiium, and it has struck u«», as it bos 
the author, that it is less lesoited to by iiiv •'lids than it used to be some jeara 
ago The seal city of house accommodatu n, and the great expense of 
all the neceaaaiies of bfe, foim objeetious to its use, but the influx of a 
sufficient numboi of visitors inpursmtof health, wouidremedy the first 
mconvenience,^lncl njci eased demand foi necessaries would soon bring prices 
to their proper level Penang on the whole is not sufficieutlj appreciated 
even now To reach it “the voyage is six days and may be made 
< less The landing is ocoomphshed without difficulty of any kind— a car- 
‘ nage would take you in an hour to the foot of the hill— pomes may be 
‘placed there to moot you, an hour’s oas/ iido will take you up, or you 
‘ can get a chan for an inv slid, and m little moio than six days from the day 
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* you left iho dOse, damp, relaxing atmosphere, the monotOnotm fl^ts and 

* blinding glare of Calcutta, you would find yourself in the hlwjing Hill 

* climate, glorious eceneiy and perfect quiet of the hill of Penang” The 
author might have told us the story of our acqmsition of this island. How 
a gallant Captain of the mercantile manne, having viated the Hajah of 
Queda, oaught a sight of hia lovely daughter , how having seen he be- 
came enamoured of her, and married her forthwith, receiving as her 
dower Pulo Pdhang , and how for a consideration, he gave up his right and 
title to the islanc the British Government, who transformed it into 
Prmoe of ‘Wales* I , a name by which it is much less generally known 
than by its original e appellation 

In Ceylon wo t » pleasantly along with our author from Golle to the 
modern capital Colombo, Kaud^, and Newera Elba, The horses of the 
mail cart from Galle to Colombo would appear to have been own brothers 
to the unhappy animals so well known to Indian tra\ ellers, in their 
dAk journeys Gibbing, kicking, biting horses they were, and only 
to be coavmced of the necessity of moving by the use of an injuii 
ous uistmment of tortuio knovni as the “twitch,” or even burning 
straw judiciously apphed When once in motion the pace was kill- 
ing, and a seven miles stage done lu something leis than three quarters 
of an hour, makes us regret that these miserable quadrupeds did net a^ 
once recogmze the position, and haA 0 done with it Kaiidy, the Emoient 
capital of the old kings, is about 70 miles from Colombo, and a thousand 
feet above the sea leveL The author*s description would certainly not 
induce 113 to select it as a desirable place of residence “ This town is one 

* of the most glomny I ever saw It is situated as it were at the bottom of a 
^ canldron of mountains, overhanging and shutting it m close on every eide 
‘ It IS intensely hot in the day for the sun is [wwerfiil and the air ^:fco|ud- 

* edf and cold enough for a blanket at mght by reason of its proximiiy to the 
‘ mountains, and its own elevation above the sea. As if to add to the damp, 

‘ well like feelmg of the place, it is belted on one side by a lake some three 
^ miles m ciroumftt^nce gloomy as Styx, and only so fiir different in homd 
‘aiq[>ect from Avemus, that whilst we know birds must have attempted flight 
‘across this, across the lake of Sandy they never seemed even to attempt 
‘ flight.” From kandy to N ewera Elba, a distance of 40 the journey la 
made m some parts through scenery so wild, grand and imposing, that no 
descnption oan convey an adequate idea of its magnificence 

Of the pnncipai productions of Ceylon the author has not muoh to say 
He IS, wo suspect, not a coffee drinker or be would have told us something 
more than he has of that wonderful berry The planters, like their bro- 
ther “ blues” m this country, are gi\en to hosi»itality, and an ordinaiy intro- 
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daotioD IS all that would a|)pear to be neceesaiy to make you feel yourself per- 
feotly at home with any of them 

The second portion of the book takes us to Madras and oveiiand from that 
Preaidenoy to Bombay More recent travellers have made us acquainted with 
many of the places mentioned by the author His account of the NeiW 
gheny hills is good, but we are afraid that Government will be slow to put 
into practice the idea suggested by his visit— that is, to on idl it» 
servants paying these or some other lull station a three ninths' visit, m 
every three years’ service The naXveti of the suggestion would have been 
complete, had Oo\ernment been asked iii addition to pay the expenses of its 
hardworkod officials ’ Altogetlier we can recommend this little book Des- 
pite a certain baldness of stj lo and an occasional infelicity of expression, it 
IS creditable to the author 


1 Campaxgn\ng Eslperiences xn Rajpooiana and Centiral India during the 

Suppression of the 1867-58, hg 21 rs Jlenrg Duherly London 

Smith, Elder d. Co 1859 

2 Up Among the Randies, or a Vca/^s Suvice tn India, hg Lieutenant 

Vivian Ren ig Majt^ndxe, R \ London Routleige 1859 

^ Thb great Indian rebellion, as nii^ht be expected, has called forth a host 
pf narratives add jouniols from soldieiN, civilians, chaplains, and ladies, from 
the captive and the conqueror, from Luroiieans and natives, from the fieiy 
soldier over f jremost in the charge, and the gentle sorrowing woman, who, 
with a courage not loss heroic, amidst the storm of shot and shell, and 
impending horrors still more to be dreaded, ministered to the sick and the 
wounded. The public mmd had eynqiutby and interest for all , all were 
eagerly read. But ue know now nearly *aU that we care to know The 
Despatches of Lord Clyde and Sir Hugh Ro^, the masterly resume of the 
Siege of Lucknow signed by General Inglis, the Letters of Hodson, the Nar- 
ratives of Ldwardes, Mis. Polehamptoi and Captain Thomson, exhaust the 
strategy, the tragedy, the heroic deeos, and unparallelled suffienngs of a 
time which shall never be foigotten The one w ork that remaina la to 
embalm the whole in the pros© of Lo^J Macaulay It is a theme wrrthy 
of him who 9ang “ the Lays of Ancient Rome for never in history or 
fable did man dare, or suffer more with high heart and unflinohing spint, 
than was dared and suffered in that year of mortal extremity by men and 
women of the Anglo Saxon race. Or, should ho decline, Mr £j^ might 
giv e us a record, if not so brilliant, perhaps more sober, truthful, and im- 
partial 

Nothing but the spirited touch of Eothen, or sketches of the mtenor 
of the lebol camp, or adventures of startling interest, would now attract 
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iDterestj or obtain ^uooesa The two autographs of Mi's Duberl/ and LieuL 
Miyendie have come too late. They were neither of them lu any ipecial 
danger , and they have nothing very new, or very clear to impart. Of so 
little advantage mdeed lermere personal presence m a battle or a campaign, 
that Mrs Duborly tells us, when she was in the Cnmoa, people on 
the spot denved nearly all real knowledge of the siege from the English 
newspapers , and in her well written and agreeable campaigning ezpenences 
donng the mutiny, although associating with Sir Hugh Hose, General 
Hoberts, and other oelehnties of the Central Indian Army, we look m vain 
for any connected narrati\ e, often even for any incidental allusion, to the 
most stirrmg events of a uirapaign, for sudden and strange changes, and 
masterly generalship, n\ ailing or suqiassing the exploits of the “Iron 
Duke” himself on the same held 

It 18 unfair perhaps to Mrs Diiberly to judge hei book from this point of 
view, and to look for what she does not profess to gne us. It is uo fault 
of hers, that she did not see more of the actual hghting , and whatever she 
did see, she describes well and truthfully Her style is that clear, unaffected 
English, which women seem to ha^ e wrested from the lords of the creation, 
faithful, qnnted, and totally free from exaggeration and, as a picture 
of a regiment on the maich, exposed to all the penis and pnvations of 
smr, and to the deadly climate of India in its deadliest seasons, her book 
has great ment She bore her full share of all the penis and fatigues 
which she has recorded, and, in that world famed pursiut of Tantia Topee, 
from first to last she rode 1800 miles on horseback, always keeping up with 
the column, with a courage, pereeverauco, and endurance beyond all praise 
111 a book like heis, there is of course little to ro\ lew All we can do 
IS to make a few extracts, as fur samples of the whole 
The first is an luteresting noUce of the tombs of the Raos at Bhooj 

** Bbooj possesses several objects of interest , amongst which are the tombs of 
the former lUos. They are of red sandstone, hniidreiN of years old , some hav- 
ing almost crumbled away, while the one or tuo that remain perfect ore approach* 
cd by handsome flights of steps, and are neh m ornament us well os beautiful in 
architectnral design The domed roofs are supported on clusters, groups, and 
rows of pillars , while tlie fantastic and elaborate carvings of e\cry corner remind 
the spectator oi the like ornaments on our fairest Jbn^^hsii catliedrals Iho liuo’s 
Palace, and also several of the tombs, are decorated with figures resembling those 
seen on English monuments of ancient date An equestrian statue lu chain 
armour, loo^ng very like a crusader, adorns the Palace and the f ntrance to the 
door ot the largest tomb is guarded bv two figures, iiialo ond female, aipurently 
abont the date of Heniy 1 On inquiry, I leamid tliac many, many years ago, 
a Dutch sculptor came to Bhooj, and Icit these traces of Ins skill Conjecture 
wanders m vain over the history of this man How uud why ho came so tar, a 
solitary Chnstian outcast among the heathen, is unknown His name has long 
beott loet, bat his memory Hves in his works ’ * 

* Here, in silence and m sorrow, toiling with a busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Lund 
Jbauigravit* u the inscription on the tombstone where he lies 
Dead he is not, bnt departed— for the Artist litter dies ’ 
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Her mterview with the Banees affoide us a peep mto the iDterior ef the 
female aspect of an Indian Court 

** I receired an intimation ftom the Banees, appointing an interriew aot 
and was much grauiied at havuig an opportanrtr of sedng the mtezior of an 
Indian court Jdrs Jems, the wife of the reaident chaplau at Bhoq}» kindly 
aoooinpanied me ae interpretrese. The Bao sent his carriage, on EngUah broii|^UHnf 
for uf, With an escort both of horse and foot The coortyaid of the palace, aa 
extensive and handsome building, was thronged with people, and mnsio oomnmnoed 
as oar carriage drew up at the foot of the stone steps leading to the ladles iqiart- 
mcnts Wo saw six of the Banees, and the wife of the Bao s eldest son. The 
ladies, who received us in the durbar roon^ were seat^ on chairs jn a row, snr 
rounded by female attendants and musicians They rose as we entered, and 
extended tiieir hands , seats were then placed for os opposite to them T^ ddert 
lady conversed the rcstsut by in silence. 1 never saw such a pro/hsion of mwelJeij 
in my life The forehead of each wasbidden by a eircnlar omanxent of predons 
stones, and even their eychds were fringed with diamonds , nose jewels, the aae 
and weight of which distorted the nostni, completed the decorations of the fkce. 
be\eral uecUaces, some apparently of colid gold, others of stnngs of pearls, oorered 
the neck and bosom , wliile massive bracelets, blazing with rabies and emeralds, 
encircled thur arms from elbow to wrist. One bracelet I particularly remember j it was 
a thick and heavy circlet of gold, studded with about thirty emeralds the size of peas. 
On their ankles they wore three or four chains and anklets of different patuuns, 
and each toe was covered with an ornament resembling enamsllcd leaves. Tha 
Banco who ccnverbcd appeared to be an nnusnaily int^gent woman She was 
well informed as to evoiy thing relating to the royal families of Europe, and listened 
with interest fur my answers to her various quesuons Mrs. Jervis mentioned that 
I was the Englishwoman whom the Kanee had heard of as bavmg been with the 
army during the Crimean uar , and her inquiries proved that she was £unilier 
Willi the le^ing events of the oompaigu. Her information was, I believe, aoqoired 
from a Persian ucwspajier, which she receives once a week bhe was very desuoua 
to ascortuin whether the men of the regiment entertained hostJo feehngs towards 
the nauve population, or onlv towards such as had revolted. Ihe ladies exa- 
mined my watch and bracelets very minutely, and tlicu desired thmr attendants 
to show mu their sleeping apartments This was quite exceeding ordinaiy etiquette, 
and arose evidently from a wish to make their fiiendly fedmg as manifest as 
possible. The rooms were dark and close, but the m mging cots were very hand 
some That of the eldest Banee was made entirely of silver, and suspended frdm 
the ceiling by massive chains, carved mto elephants, horses, and palm trees. Close 
to It was a smaller swinging bed, m a handsome silver frame. It was the cot 
which had been occupied by her son, the heir apparent when he was a little cbibl , 
and, motlicr like, she stiU keeps it m her room ihe ladies retire about tea or 
eleven o clock, and aco xpeked and rung to sleep by little silver bells suspended 
from the chains that swing the cot. One thing struck me when in conversation 
with the Banee, she asked rather eagerly if 1 had ever been actually present at a 
battle. And on being answered m the alUrmative, she fell back in her chair and 
Bt,,hed A whole lifuCitno of suppressed emotion of crushed ambiuon, of bdp 
le&sness and weanness, seemed to be comprehended m that short sigh ** 

Tlitre la a poem by Elizabeth Bdxrot Brownmg, called The Bhyme of 
the JOucheOBSi Mary ” It is a noble poem, a poem that haunts the memory , 
but the catastrophe appeared to us unnatural, and all but impofliuble 
But that gifted woman has the keen insight mto human nature, which 
marks the true singer Here is the poem transenbed into literal heroic 
fact, the high chitalroua impulse of one of those rebel native chieftaine, 
whom we are too prone to disparage 

An instance of antique heroism, uncommon in these civilised days, oeemrxed 

DECEicaxa, 1859 J 
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danng the ftuaalt an KoUb Xha rebel chieft were eedearotmng to make tbe 
most fkronrabla dli position of their forces, and onl of them rode witn eonsiderable 
difflcnltj to the top of a fortification, from whenoehe could command a view of 
all that was going on As the mntineers began to flj, and the English pressed 
into tiie town, it became erldent to him that, ^ore ha conld descend the enemy 
would be upon him, and escape would be impossible* Choosing death, rather than 
the disgrace of falling nliTC into onr hands, ne gathered np his reins, and plunging 
hia armed heels into his horse s sides, rode him at the parapet-wall l^e horse 
lose brarely at his last leap, and falling headlong with his ndei a depth of 120 feet, 
both were crushed m one mangled mass together** 

Bat heroifim was certainly not the charactenstio of the mutmeers The 
pursuit was a chase , and the ruthless haste, and thorough cowardly dis* 
orgamssation of the mutineers, are graphically and vividly set before us 
in the following extracts 

“ Dnnng their flight a number of sowars always preceded the rebel force, and 
pressed aU the carts and bullocks of theWillages, and any attempt at opposition 
was answered by death Br these means their march wus never hindered for want 
of transport Ihe exhausted horses, or bullocks were unharnessed and turned 
adrift, while pressed ones took tbcir places So groot was their haste that if a 
cart broke down it was pushed aside out of the road and left At one Tillage the 
atrocities they committed were so outrageous, that the inhabitants, in desptruuon, 
rushed out to attack them under cover of the night, crying, “ The Fugliah are 
coming ’ the English are coming * * The cfFu:t of this war cry was magical Like 
the -Syrians of o'd ‘ they arose and fled,** leavinj, their camp as it was The seven 
guns thus abandoned foil into the hands of the pursuers, who were in reality nearer 
at hand than the brave villagers bad supposed * 

It may intereat some to know haw the heait of tins fair lady beat on the 

field ©rbattle Hero is the answei 

• 

** The reliels were driven qnite to the other end of the plain, amongst some 
trees, the artillery then rattled in, and i,ive them such sharp practice, in spite 
of the grape and shrapnel they sent in rctnrn, that they were soon glad to leave 
Presentlv, away they went, hundreds of horsemen racing as though they were 
after a fox, and closely followed by the 14 th Light D 10^,0008 and 8 tli Unssars 
In the battery from which I was watching there were two 18 pounders, one of 
which was quicklv swung round, and opened on the fl;ying mass Unhappily its 
range was too shoit Away they sped, and soon dense clouds of dust hid from 
our eyes the lost traces of that discomfited host It then became necessary to scour 
the plaint, lest anv should be found lurking in honscs or under topes of trees The 
impulse to acemnpany tlie cavalry and artillery was irresistible , and I never, 
never shall forget the throbbing excitement of that short gallop, when the horse 
beaeath one, raging in hu fierce strength and mad with excitement, scarcely 
touched the ground We halted bc}ond the enemy's cantonment, and underneath 
the gnm wal/i of the fort Of course wo expected some renionstratixo guns to 
open on ns, or some notice to be taken of this lery forward movement , but all was 
silent and still We could not account for tins in action on the part of the gunners 
m the fort It was now growing dusk, and as nothing more could be done, my 
burtiand and 1 turned our horses* heads back to the camp * 

We like her better under another i^ase, when even her indomitable 
strength and will gave way fiem constant marching, discomfort, and want 
of sleep 

** Bmce the 10th of June, my pen has never been in my hand For several di^s 
and nights the noise and stir of the camp have been bnt as a confused and tron 
bled dream to me I have been lying on 117 bed nncoascioui, or conuntmlog only 
with my own heart. It is sad to lie in pain and weakness amidst such sumsg 
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iocti«8 i ood to be BO dependent, helpleea, and exhausted, as to feel that the i leap of 
death iBonld Bcarcely be sufficiently deep to afford relief How ram is all hmiMa 
strength and bourage, when in a moment, and ir th«> ^eiy midst of onr self rebaai 
piide, the will of bod can oast ns down and leaiu ns to be helplessly carried bi> 
tW and thither at the will of others A few hours of illness suffice to take away 
that power of pleasing which 'gives life such a charm to its possessor The fSioe 
betomts pale and wan^no witticism spoiLks from the parched lips — no laughter 
kindles in the cyci that are filled wiUi ever icady tears True heroism uut to 
ride gallantly amid the bia^ mg of trumpets and all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, but to wiefatle alone, m soliuiy hgnt, with darkness and the shadow of death, 
hlany a one m ly bi. brave before hts fellow«, and ride at a „al1op to the very can- 
non a mouth, who would sbiink from the sharp ai rows of pain, from the weny, 
lonely watdniig, and fiom all the humniation of soul and body that weakness so^ 
illne«4 entail 

Inditidual sufilnng counts for nothing where the movements of an annj are cob- 
corned 1. ho strong fight tlirough— Uie wetdi. he down and die , and the brigade 
marches on just the same But, happily, above ill, w itches the Almighty Power, 
without whom nothing is strong, and without whobo knowledge not a sparrow falls 
to the ground 

Through the kmdness of the Brigadier, and of Licutenint Colonel Blake, my 
dooley wab allowed to bo cairicd near the head of the column It was many da>s 
befoie 1 was able to sit in m} saddle , lud, on the liibt attempt, I fainted from sb^ 
paiQ ’ 

We ooncludo with a short notiee of all that is known as to the fhte of 
the Baneo of Jhausi 

“With regard to tlieUanec of Jhin i, nothmffib known with certainty, except that 
she wrob kill^ Various sti ries got lUuat , aiuungst otlien, that bho was run through 
the body by a pniato of the 8th who as she n isdicbsid as a man la a white 

taiban and crimson tunic and tiowseis, had no idea that his bwotd was pointed at 
the buast of a •woman Anolhci •^toiy had it th it blic died, not from a BWordBhrast, 
but from two shot woundb bii Ilu^h Kose told me that although, mortally wouiidtd 
she was not actually killed on the Uuld, but was c iriie I off tlie ,, round, and ordered 
a funeral pile to be built, which bht ascended and hied withhei own hand whik 
almost in the act of d^ing , an instance of heicc and des|)eiate courage that 1 cos 
only listen to with wonder At all events, on the l7ch of June her restless and 
intuguing spirit pasbcd awnj a bubject of legret peihuiis to those who admired hci 
energy ind couia^, bnt of con„i atulation to ill who ue coiicerued m cndea>oaring 
to settle the intricate and distuibed atl iirs ot this uiih^pjiv couotiy * 

Lieutenant Majendit’s “ Up among the P iidiCb” la a far more leadablc 
book than tho laely’s It contains passages* and descriptions wmttan witfc 
great -vigoui , and his powei of word punting js toiisideiable As a ^peo 
tator and combatant in the captuie of Lucknow, many scenes of thnlhnj 
interest passed before his eyes , and ho i elates them with spnit and much— • 
too mucli — of the pictuicsque Unfoitunatelv he affects the Punch style 
and destio}s all ooiifidence m his ficts by ahsutd exaggeration A themt 
such as he has chosen, is but a soi ry 'subject foi jesting , and a book, treat 
mg of Lucknow and Cawnpoie, oug it to ha wiittv.u bob$rly, truthfully, anc 
in earnest A single specimen will show what we mean, and justify e%en 
more seveie cntioism 

“ Goodness gracious * my dear Mlow, whero hue }ou been f Such was the a 
Intation which greeted mo as I appeared at breakfast on the following aorswi 
after a night, the recollection of which will never, never be effaced, spent arnon 
the mosqnitoes. Oh ’ that night— that inglu ' the to biu„ and the tambUng, audtk 

JS 
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nlliiiff Co uid fro , the Hoele combati iluu I fought, the general actions with 
large bodies of the enemj that I engaged in, the scratching, and the tearing, and 
the groaning — )e goda * what words can tell ? 

I anoint^ wound after wound, as I received them, with Ean de Cologne salad 
oil, fame-jaice, mustard, and a hundred other ** inftllible cares, but, alas I ’twaa 
of no avail I groaned,—! walked about mj cabin,— I went up on deck,— I drank 
gallona of cold watei,— I bufiR-ted wildly the ait with bolsters,— I tore myself 
with my nails, • 4 ieuing the most bnstl} clothes bm*'h procurable, I groomed my- 
aelf, after the manner of a steed, I— ah 1 what did I not do durmg that awful 
night? 

On rising m the morning and looking m the glu^s, behold 1 hands, *^ieck, face, 
one mass of mosquito empoisoned flesh As far as I could ascertain b} inquiry 
and private interviews with my looking class, it appeared to me that 1 had fonr 
cheeks on the left side of mv face and three on the right , two and a half upper 
lips, five eye lids, one nose and three quarters, and a large proportion of ears, psr 
dcolady on the ncht side of my head In fact, how I found room for all these 
additional organs, I <im at a loss to discover , bat there they were rather in the 
way ibait oAerwise, for my lips kept getting into mv month, my ejelids woie in a 
chrome state of wink, almost entirely obscuring my sight, the enlarged state of my 
cars materially interfered with brushing mr haii , while, as for getting my hat 
on to my head — ha, ha ’—why, it would have been suicide to think of it * * 

Lieutenant Majendie haa no need of such paltiy efforta to seem clever 
They occur often, are always m bad taste, are only pardonable as idle after 
dinner talk, and altogether unworthy of a man with his talents The ful 
lowing battle piece, though the Erclcs 'vein does peep out a very little, is 
painted by the hand of a master 

‘^Husb * there is a breaking and lustling of the leaves , and look * a Sepoy in 
full dashes wildly across your pith but, even as he goes the baritl of an 

Enfiel^is cohering him— bang ' a shaip quick report — a whistling of a bullet— 
and now he is down, rolling a conf(i<«cd and bloody mass in the du&t and dirt — a 
lew ooBTuInve struggles — a htUe clutcbine at the grass which is beneath him, and 
which btt blood, as it wells forth, to fine dymg a dark red — a low moan or two, 
perehonce, and all is over Then, breaking through the biuhes follows a hot and 
excited Rifleman, his still smoking lits lips black with powdei, biting anothei 
cartridge as he comes, and scarcelv glancing, as he passes, on the man whom he 
hiB done to death 

“ Hark I to that cheer— a wild tally ho What • ib thi«, then, fox hnnting ? No 
— but not unlike it, only moie madly and terribly exciting even than that— it is 
man hunting, my friend > and that cheer proclaims that we have “ found Hark ' 
to tihat quick volley which follows it, with death m its cverj note ’ bee here and 
there a uymg Sepoy and bcie and there a dost stained, still warn corpse — sec, 
through the trees, the bright 4 ,hinciiig barrels of the deadly nfles as they are raised 
to deal the fiatal blow , sec the dark pltunos of the Highlanders, and the grey tui 
bins of the Sifc^ and the red coats of our men flitting to and fro — see that 
soldier flereely plunging down fais bayonet into some object at his feet — see, is it 
not red as he uphts it for another Mow? Raise youiself m your stirrups and look 
down and behold that living thing, above which the steel is flashmg so mercilessly 
u It a dog, or some venomous and loathsome reptile P No — but a human being ^ 
It IS a man who lies at tliat soldiers feet — a mas disguised with wounds and dust 
and mortal agony, vflth blood gurgling from his bps, and with half uttered cui'^ 
upon bis tongue, who is dying there , and the reeking bayonet is wiped homedly 
upon the grass, and the ^llor passes on, to dram, in the wild excitement of his 
tnumph, every drop of that cup of blood.whioh this day the God of War holds out 
to Mid which he sees foaming and bnmming over before him XJ^ 1 it i» 
homd work at the best , but that thought comes afterwards, and not now, when 
m^ with excitement, your pulse beating qnicklv, and 1 fear me glad at the work 
of death, at the veriest butmier among mem, you press forward, amid smoke, and 
noise, and cracking nfles, and burning bouses and burning jungle, tbioogh an 
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attnofpfaere thick with talphorouB sifiellfl, atod chokisg dust, and bearf btaii 
while the icenea «irhicb 1 imre jiut attempted to deecnbe are gotag <ai, in lut dtdf 
hcexued foij, on every side. * 

l>urmg the whole campaign the sun waa a deadber foe than the Bepoy» 
and atraok down many a stalwart and gallant man Here is the experienod 
of but a single day 

*^Few who belonged to this columa will over forget that dav-^how the scorching 
rays of the eon beat through helmet, cap, and turban, and stmck down by doiens the , 
heutbiest and strongest among us , how stiH cheered by the prospeot of a dgbt* 
the men kept gallaudy on, steppmg out with a ** plnck’* and determmatu>n wlu<£ 
cannot be too highly praised, scorning to murmur Hi the torture (for it was bttle 
else) which they were obliged to undergo One after another, however, the doohea 
filled with wretched men in all the convulsions of sunstroke , one after anothert 
sergeants came up and reported some fresh vioum With some, the attack was 
only temporary , m a few honrs, or days, or weeks, they recovered j others iio«red 
perhaps till evening, or the next morning, and then sank into their last long irieep » 
but many fell, almost as if they had been shot, and m five or three mmntes were no 
more Ifever before had we seen sanstroke in all its horrors, and a more appalling 
spectacle it is difficult to imagioe than beholding, not one or two, but doaens of 
strong men lying speechless and insensible, gasping and jerkmg with a convalaiTe, 
tetanic action , while bJu»t^ standing over them, vainly strive, by saturating their 
heads with cold water, to arrest the sands of life that are running out so ftst — to 
see the person with whom you are talking, suddenly turn pale and sick, and fall 
reeling to the earth, like a man in a fit, and to hear a quarter of on hour aftenrardi 
that be u no more * 

It IB evident that the gallant author la conaiderably less anxious for the 
strict veraciiy of a story, than for its bemg available for a telling para- 
graph. He accepts without hesitation all the atrocities of sepoy barbihty 
and he relates, without reserve, outrages, scarcely less brutal, inflicted by 
British soldiers before his own eyes Much must be deducted for high 
colouring there is doubtless considerable exaggeration of details but 
there still remauis a terrible reaidum of fact very painful to think of, to 
realize, and to behove. 

Wo spare our readers the frightful uarrativo of the brave man roasted 
alive l^ Sikhs , Hogbsh officers and English soldiers looking on, some 
even assisting If to r^ue him was dangerous or impossible, was there 
no one to dehver the poor creature out of his agony by a merciful pistol 
shot ? The deed has one poor palliative it was done in hot blood, and la 
the madness of revenge But the following incident, which Lieut Mcyen- 
die also witnessed, is still more fatally significant of the spirit which the 
engendered, even in the civilised Chnstian man It is a dark page 
in our history, and Lieutenant Majendie writes of it ^ith a feehng that 
does him honour 

** I have before adverted to the hardocis of heart which m some eaeaf was 
shown by our men, and to the careleuness and callouB mdifibrence with which 
tliey took away human hfe , and I will here relate one of several insianoea whadl 
came under my notice, fs being illustrate of this fiict After we had occupied 
the Iron Brid^ for some days, and when we tnppooed that the housee immediaia^ 
m the ncigiibonrliood were quite clear of the enemy, we were attoniabed one evea 
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Iii^ by heanng a sbot in one of the rery bnjldmgt vrbich we occnpied, and difeet* 
ly after, tome of the toldien rotblng in dragged out a dccrepi^ old man, severely 
wonnded in the thigh It soeitiB that the sentry having heard some body moving 
about the house, had challenged, and receiving no answer, bred, and shot the poor 
old wretch in question in the leg He was brought on^ and soon snrrounded by a 
noisy, gaping crowd of soldiers, who clamoured lOudly for hu immediate mccoation, 
expressing toemselves in Inngnage more remarkable by its vigour than cither its 
el^ncc or its humanity Aio his ‘ nut' off,’ cried ono , Hong the brute,’* 
cn^ another, **Pat htm out of mess,’* said athiM , ** Give him a Cawnporef*dJQ> 
ner,* * * shouted a fourth , but the burthen of all these ones was the same, and they 
^ meant ** death” Ihe only person of the group who appeared unmoved, and in- 
difiercnt to what was going on, was he who certainly had every right to be the 
most interested I mean the old man himself, whose stoicisiu uno could not but 
admire. Ho must have read his fate, a hundred times over, in tho angry ges 
turcs and looks of his captors, but never onco did he open his lips to supplicate for 
merev, or betray either agitation or emotion , giving one tho idea of a man rather 
bored by the nmse and tho proccctUngs generally, but not othcrw iso affected. His 
was a case which hardly demanded a long oi eUboruto trial He was a native — 
be could give no account of himself — he had been found prowling about our posi 
tion at night, stealthily moving among houses every one of which contained a 
quantity of gpnpowdcr, and where, for aught wc knew, and as was moro than pro- 
bable, mines may have eiwistcd, which a spark dropped from bis hand would have 
Ignited — or ho was a spy, or — but what need of more ? In tins tmiQ of stem and 
summary justice, such evidence was more than ample , he 'was given over to two 
men, who received orders to destroy him, (the cxprcsbiou usually cmplojed on 
these occasions, aud implying in itselt how dreadfully eotnuion sueli executions hod 
become,) and they led him awaj Ihis point being settled, the soldiers returned 
to their games of cards and thur pqics, and seemed to feel no further interest 
ID the matter, except when the two executioners returned, and one of their comrades 
carelessly asked. Well, Bill, what did yer do to him ? ’ Ob,” said tho man, os 
he wiped tho blood off an old tulwar, with an air pf cool and horrible indifference 
whK^no words can convey, * Oh ! sliced his cd oil resuming’ his rubber, aud 
droj^ng the subject, much os a man minht who hul drowned a litter of puppies, but 
It was disgusting to see anj man— an hiDghsliman especially — so callous utter just 
launching a soul into eternity I may perhaps bo wrong in relating this anecdote $ 
but 1 have endeavoured, throughout luj narrative, to describe us taitbfully as pos 
Bible what I hav e seen, and the impressions such sights ma> have mode on me , 
and my object m selecting this mstance lias hcen« not to viJity tho British soldier, 
or to show that ordinarily he is cruel, bloodthirstj , or callous to human suffering, 
for I am sure he is not so , but merely to point out the bad effects winch war gene 
rally, and this war m particular, tends to produce on even the ^lo^t civilu^ of 
those emplojed in it, in banishing those nobler fecliogs of com jai^sion — in stifling 
those generuuB throbbings of the heart, nay, even m overcoming tbut love oi fair 
play which is usually so characteristic of LiighahoieD and which is a point on 
which OB a nation we have always prided ourbclvcs 'That tins war has bad, in a 
great measure, such an effect is undoubtedly the case aud perhaps one hardly to 
be wondered at, if the earlier scenes and horrors of it be contidcicd , the bc|»oys 
have none but themselves to blame that they have found no quarter ; and ihcir 
misdeeds entailed a large amount of miscrv on comparatively innocent people 
The Oude people have, as 1 observed in a former chapter, been luvanabiy coniound 
ed with the mutinous and blood stained bepoy and a spirit of ferocity arose 
among our men whenever they recalled the tragedies of Cawnpore, Delhi, Barciltjpi 
and flftj other places, which little disposed them to discriminate between one black 
face and another ” 

4 

Not very oonaSotent with thia, or cousifitent indeed with any thing exoept 
the desire to write smartly, are the author’s remarks 

* The s^ldion call six mches of steel a ** Cawnporo dinner * The expression 

needs no further explanation 
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STith. no little utonishment, as we read speecbos and leading articles, dtd we 
behold the respective positions of Sepoy and ^glishman revened, the fonoer be- 
ing the martyrs now, the latter the peraecators Misguided olhcers and soldiers 
who had been inwardly congiatnlating themselves that they had established a sort 
of claim upon the grititude of their coantiy, by their sernoes m Indi»— end hf 
this had been cheer^ up all along, through beat, sickness and haidships — sudden- 
ly discovered, on reading the record of proceedings at Lxter Hall and elsewhere, 
that It was aU a mistake and that they were, by certain sets m England, looked up- 
on, mdivuinally, as something between a cannibal and a giand mquuitor One an- 
foicnnate who, not anticipating this revulsion of pablic feeling, and who, when the 
ory of ** tio^narter ' was echoing fai and wide through Englan 1, bad written a lit- < 
tie letter home, stating witli much salisfacUon that he bad killed several Sepoys, 
was astonished to And by return of mail that he was a monster, and not the leut 
bit of a hero In foot, we wcie told that ^ Jack Tandy * was not half so bad a fel- 
low after all and we really hid been a Ittilt too hard on him, and we should for 
the fntare take more into considciation the provocation he hod leccivod — the dread 
the poor fellow so natnially had of having his taste destroyed the — Tshaw ♦ why 
icpoat these canting sophistries, which really arc quite sickeniDo ’ 

IVe conclude with a glimpse of Maun Singh The author was with the 
force sent to roibe the wege, oi (as ho will have it) tho sham siege of Shah- 
gunge , and this is his opinion (a \ory general oue) of that celebrated af- 
fair 

“ Most of Maun Singh’s guests returned with a worse opinion of their host than 
they held befoio whicli is saving a good deal lud llicy luithei stated their convic 
tioii that the wtiole sie„c horn be^itmiDg to end h il been a hoa'\. got up hy Muon 
bingh himBcU iii oi Icr t) ^i\o a hit,h opiiion of his loiolti, as mcasuied by the 
hardships which ho nibhul tu mate it i| i c ir he hod undergone m o ii cause 

I he grounds upon which they formed this opimon were eeruinly tolerably plan 
sable, the foit ‘picsented no appearance of hnlng been bc^ic^ 1, hardly asshot 
mark upon its walls the ^uus did not look as if thov hid been hiod , there were 
no coipses to be seen , an I when thov a&ked to set the sick and wounded, they 
were mformed that they ha I all been *sent away to tnm homes, and, as some 
one vciy justly ai^ncd, is it not probable, if there had been any wounded, that 
Mann bingh would eirefully have kept them till we anned, and shown them to us 
with a sort of pride, as evidence of tho sharpness oi the struggle and the ob<:tmBoy 
of the defence i Moi cover, would there not of a surety haic been some cases of a 
serLons natuic, which it would have been impo sible to lemdvc within the short 
time — four oi hve diys» — which had elipsed l^tivco i the r using of tho siege and 
oui visit to tho place, ind who must have iam in bliahgnngo till their wounds wrero 
snfiiciently healed to a limt of tUeir returning to then homes as we were informed 
they had dune ? All this looks suspicion**, it must bo admitted and 1 am mclmed 
to think that, at any i ito, Minn Singh ha t vc y much exaggerated the whole af- 
fair, and indeed several of liis men admitte I ti it they had never once been oq 
leduced i itions whereas I have before state 1 tli it Maun bmgh had *»ent out to ns 
at Heniibad, stating that they were reduced to quartet lations, which proves at 
least that one piece of deception haul been resorted to to give a high colouung to 
the aftair When we, in addition to all thi , con«iier tho tenor of Mann bingh’ii 
past coudnet, his shifting Aom side to side , the necessity there was for him to give 
ua ("now that we hud the upper hand) some signal pi oof of his loyalfi to counter- 
balance hu foimcr repeated treacheries, and reinstate him completely m our &• 
vonr , the very ojpoitune juncture (all things considered) at which this sot dttan 
siege took place, the admirable way in which a deception of this sort would sni 
his purpose , the man’s character, such os we know it to be, which would render % 
scheme like this, at once bold and cunning, peculiarly congenial, it is impossible to 
set totally aside suspicion of Maun Singh s conduct in this business ” 

Lieutenant MajendieS book is, from first to lust, esBeutudly epbemenl » 
but, suoh are his gilto os a desenber and narrator, and so fertile on sub- 
jeots fitted for the disfilay of bis powers w the field ho bos chosen, that 
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no one, who takes up his book, will ]&j it down till he has read thsi^ast 
page 


The InJlMHoe of ChriOiamt^ on Hie Portion and Character of Woman A 
iSermonj W Kay, D D, Principal of Bi$hop'» College, Calcutta, 
and Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford Calcutta Biehop^t College Preee, 
1869 

Db Kafn Sermon is woithy of attention, not so much for its assertion 
of the f^t that Chnatianity and Chnstianity alone has guen ^^oman her 
tiue position, as for the illustrations from \aiious souiu^s by which 
that assertion is accompamtU A residence in the East afTords a fa\ cura- 
ble position from which to look at the subject and to throw new hghts 
upon it Tnis Dr Kaj has done, while he has, m language which is as 
plam as it IS dehcate, urged the duty of chastity and the gloiy of maniage 
We do not object to the exhort itions whose e\idont tendency is to revixe 
the pnmitne order of Deaconesses lu the chinch, but wo fear the slight 
tone of asceticism which colouis almost e\ery page, will lay the wiitcr open 
to the charge of overlooking, or not allowing sufficient weight to, some of 
the most cardinal f^ts of human nature Tho pin ity which the age lacks 
IS not that whii^h is at once conttary to and abo\e nature, but that which 
recognises and consecrates natui e In a note illustrating the truth that 
intellectual culture is no guarantee agaiu'st moial debasement, Dr Kay 
takes an mstance from the infidels of the 8e\ enteenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

One of them, Bonssean, said , ** L homtne qm pentie cst un animal deprave 
Viewed aa the result of an mduction peilormed on the men who m Ins day called 
^emselves the thinkers, the phrase is too leuiciu He might have said, dcpiavc et 
oorrupteur ** Hume argued, (there ib bomctliiug batatuc in the cold mcclidnical, 
bare intellectaal view saJi men take of mural qucbtious,) that adultciy, i< known, 
was a small offence , if nnkaown none at all Lord Herbert of Chet bury maiatam- 
od that there was nothing mure blimewurthy in the indulgence ot iu t than m 
qaenchmg the thirst of fever Voltaire liboured during twenty ycuis at an lula 
moos poem La PuceCle ttOrleaiu, which (ic himself pretended to disavow, and 
spoke of as ** a tiisae of sottish and abominable obsccuuics (hi Buugcuers 
Voltatre, p 327 ) The strongest instance of ail Would be that of Goethe But this 
u a topic too important to be treated ofincidentally 
I will add that the fact, which this note is intended to illustrate, u one that wc m 
India shall do well to think carefully over, for two reasons 1 At regardi the nativee , 
that we may not ^ led away to BuppoMi that mere intellectual training, and 
advance m what u commonly called ciriluation, (which should rather be called 
ibe outward aceompaniments of civiliration,) wiU permanently improve the social 
condiuon of the Hmdos A cultivated intellect gives a man a caftacitg for greater 
good or evil I but does not in itself determine how that capacity shall be used 
Nay, we may go much farther liiat one department of the intellect, the imagina- 
tion, which IS most largely developed by literary culture, is intimately connected 
with those desires, passions, and affcctious, winch arc nuduubtedly in evei v mao 
tainted with evil No scheme of education, thor<^fore, (least of all, of female edu 
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cation) u likely to produce any real Social improvement, unless it hare a strong; 
splint of moral goodness working inside it, and onlmatiag ik 

2 Aa regards ourseteen Every year witnesses largo assortments of French 
novels of the Eugdiio Sue and Balsac style advertised for sale in Calcutta. Thors 
must be a demand for them somewhere 1 have often asked, Who can it be that 
reads them and the answer (incredible as it seems) hu shll been, Ledtes, 
in Calcutta an^ in the Mofussil If the fact be so, it u the worst possible angary 
for the future of our L iglish empire in India The possibility of its bemg so 
jostiftes me in ondeavonring to raise a warning voice The sound hearted among 
my countrywomen (the majority 1 am sure ) will need no apology for plamncM 
of langoago in such a case. If this pamphlet, then, should meet the eye of any 
who read novels of this kmd, lot it urge them (os in the sight of God) to con 
Bider, in what respect they differ in principle from such as have throw n aside 
all belief in moral obhgntion .—and to inquire wliothcr they ore not guilty of 
a deseoratiuti of the imagination, which dififers from tlie desecration of tho 
senses only, m being more subtle, more penetrating, more absorbing and 
more deadly 

We vdue Dr Kay’a sermon as an effort to break the reticence — which 
IS BO fruitful of immorality— of the pulpit and of every class, on the subject 
of the relation of the soxes Until a crusade is begun againat the im- 
pure conventionalisms of modern society, which prevent early marnaget, 
and marriage at 20 and 18 respectively becomes as much the law of 
ouatom and religion m Euiope as it is at too eaily an age m the East, 
the social mil will increase and sap the life-blood of what isudlodtho 
lespectable class Men now a-dajs pretend to be wisoi ou these subjects than 
the Apostle Paul Tlic\ arc less jmic 


Decimbeu, 1859 
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